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PREFACE 

Ih  the  reorganization  of  history  work  in  the  high  school 
we  are  confronted  by  many  problems.  Two  of  these  are 
especially  important :  First,  what  work  shall  we  give  in.  the 
first  year  that  is  devoted  to  history;?  Second,  on  what  shall 
we  place  the  emphasis  ?  Careful  investigation  shows  that 
a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  teachers  favor 
a  course  in  Early  European  History  as  more  valuable  to  the 
average  student  than  a  whole  year  in  Ancient  History.  A 
still  larger  number  express  a  preference  for  more  social  and 
economic  history  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  If  we  meet 
these  new  needs  and  demands,  we  must,  of  necessity,  omit 
many  of  the  subjects  formerly  given  in  the  first  year  or  two 
of  the  history  course.  We  must  treat  a  few  selected  topics 
somewhat  fully  rather  than  give  a  brief  summary  of  a  large 
number.  Otherwise  we  shall  repeat  a  mistake  which  has 
been  made  rather  frequently  in  education  during  recent 
years,  that  is,  we  shall  add  new  material  without  eliminating 
the  older  material  that  can  be  spared  most  easily.  The 
selection  of  topics  as  given  in  this  book,  together  with  the 
method  of  presentation,  represents  the  results  of  several 
years'  experimentation  by  the  author  and  others  in  the 
classroom. 

In  covering  the  broad  field  designated  as  Early  European 
History,  this  book  deals  primarily  with  human  progress. 
It  devotes  especial  attention  to  great  movements,  to  impor- 
tant leaders,  to  the  life  of  the  people  and  to  the  civilization 
of  different  periods.  Although  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
trace  the  records  of  the  ''  dim  silent  masses,"  this  social 
history  seems  to  be  worth  more  than  the  annals  of  courts 
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or  of  conquerors.  As  far  as  possible,  the  author  has  tried 
to  keep  in  mind  three  things :  (1)  the  importance  of  any 
change  as  a  part  of  the  development  of  early  European  civ- 
ilization; (2)  the  connection  between  these  changes  and 
modem  life ;  and  {3)  the  interest  and  capacity  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  high  schooL  He  has  tried  to  give  a  correct 
impression  of  events  and  changes  rather  than  to  describe 
them  with  literal  accuracy,  a8  literal  accuracy  is  impossible 
in  so  brief  an  account.  Even  if  it  were  not  impossible,  it 
would  be  undesirable ;  for  an  exact,  detailed  account  would 
render  obscure  the  character  and  the  meaning  of  the  move- 
ment under  consideration.  Brief  and  general  as  is  this 
survey  of  a  very  broad  field,  the  author  hopes  that  he  may 
have  made  the  subject  interesting  as  well  as  intelligible. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have  aided 
him  in  any  way  in  the  conduct  of  his  courses  or  in  the 
preparation  of  this  book.  His  indebtedness  is  expressed 
more  fully  in  the  Preface  and  in  the  Lists  of  Illustrations 
in  both  Ancient  Civilization  and  Medieval  Civilization  and 
need  not  be  repeated  in  this  volume.  He  will  be  glad 
to  receive  suggestions  or  criticisms  from  those  who  use  the 
volume. 

pAiADBNA,    CaLIFORHXA, 

Augiist,  1016. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO   TEACHERS 

This  book  is  offered  for  a  first  course  in  the  history 
of  Europe  to  1648  a.d.  Supplementary  chapters  carry  the 
story  forward  to  the  eighteenth  century,  because  some  books 
on  the  second  year's  work  begin  with  1715  or  1750.  The 
date  of  division  between  the  earlier  and  later  European 
history  has  been  placed  at  1648  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
More  than  three  fourths  of  the  high  school  teachers  prefer 
a  date  not  later  than  1648,  judging  from  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  on  the  subject  sent  out  to  several  hundred 
teachers ;  the  Committee  of  Seven  favored  1648  as  the  end 
of  the  period  of  transition  from  medieval  to  modem  times ; 
and  practically  all  of  the  really  modem  movements,  the 
development  of  constitutional  government,  the  protection 
of  individual  rights,  the  revolutions  in  industry  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  development  of  nationality  and  democ- 
racy occurred  after  1648,  some  of  them  very  soon  after. 

The  author  has  tried  to  make  the  book  really  usable  for 
students.  He  has  aimed  to  give  ample  material  on  social 
and  economic  changes  or  conditions,  without  neglecting  the 
main  points  of  the  narrative.  Details  of  the  narrative  have 
necessarily  been  omitted  in  the  discussion  of  many  subjects. 
As  each  teacher  will  wish  to  place  the  emphasis  on  different 
details^  and  as  there  are  numerous  excellent  textbooks  and 
books  of  reference,  this  supplementary  work  can  be  done 
without  difficulty  by  corollary  readings.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  the  material  on  business  and  the  life  of  the  people 
could  not  be  easily  found.  The  treatment  is  intentionally 
more  difficult  in  later  sections  than  in  the  earlier  chapters. 
In  many  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  the  process 
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of  simplification  to  an  extreme ;  in  others  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  simplify  the  discussion  enough  for  use  in  "  reci- 
tation." The  later  topics  and  sections  can  be  discussed  in 
class  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  pupils  with  their  books  open. 
As  far  as  possible  the  author  hopes  that  discussion  will 
supplement  or  supplant  recitation  on  a  great  many  othei 
topics. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  pupil's  preparation  should 
be  less  thorough.  Every  pupil  should  be  prepared  to  recite 
on  all  essential  topics,  and  pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to 
volunteer  on  essentials.  By  demanding  thorough  preparar 
tion,  by  adapting  the  classroom  method  to  the  type  of  topic 
under  consideration,  that  is,  required  recitation  for  essen- 
tials, volunteer  recitations  for  non-essentials,  thought  work 
and  discussion  for  more  difficult  topics,  real  training  can 
be  given  in  a  course  of  this  character.  In  any  extensive 
survey  such  as  that  given  in  this  book  there  is  always 
danger  that  the  work  may  be  done  superficially.  This 
should  not  be  the  case,  for  aU  textbooks  represent  the  first 
two  ideas  of  the  maxim,  "  discrimination,  elimination,  reit- 
eration," and  the  classroom  should  supply  the  third,  as 
well  as  use  the  first  and  second.  The  author  does  not 
believe  there  is  danger  that  the  work  will  be  more  super- 
ficial in  this  course  than  in  shorter  courses.  But  if  he 
were  compelled  to  make  a  choice,  he  would  prefer  to  be 
superficial  on  the  early  history  of  man  and  thorough  on  the 
present  conditions.  He  would  not  neglect  almost  entirely 
the  present  day  in  order  to  study  more  at  length  a  time 
long  past,  especially  if  ancient  history  is  studied  chiefly 
for  itself  and  not  for  its  connection  with  the  world  to-day. 

In  addition  to  readings  on  the  supplementary  narrative 
the  author  expects  that  some  time  may  be  spared  for  out- 
side work  connected  with  the  Studies.  If  time  in  the  class- 
room cannot  be  given  for  reports  on  a  few  of  these  Studies, 
at  least  students  may  be  encouraged  or  required  to  read 
a  few  of  the  shorter  or  more  interesting  accounts.     The 
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Topics  are  necessarily  selected  from  more  formal  books  than 
the  Studies  and  are  intended  for  fairly  advanced  students. 

The  following  libraries  are  suggested  for  school  use.  A 
school  with  one  class  of  twenty  pupils  should  have  two  or 
more  copies  of  each  of  the  books  in  "  A  Small  Library." 

A  Small  Libbaby 

•  Botsford,  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  Macmillan.     $1.50. 

•  Robinson,  History  of  Westetni  Europe,  Ginn.     $1.60. 
♦Cheyney,  Short  History  of  England,  Ginn.     $1.40. 

•  Adams,  Orototh  of  the  French  Nation,  Macmillan.     $1.25. 
♦Maspero,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  Appleton. 

$1.50. 

•  Davis,  Readings  in  Ancient  History,  2  vols.,  All}^,  Bacon. 

S2.00. 

•  Ogg,  Source  Book  of  Medieval  History,  American  Book  Co. 

$1.50. 

•  Tappan,  When  Knights  were  Bold,  Houghton.     $2.00. 

•  Hudson,  Story  of  the  Renaissance,  Cassell.     $1.50. 

A  Good-sized  Libbabt 

Several  copies  of  each  of  the  above  and 
Sollas,  Ancient  Hunters  and  Their  Modem  Representatives, 

Macmillan.     $4.00,  or 
Elliott,  Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story,  Lippincott.     $2.00,  or 
Osbom,  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  Scribner.     $5.00. 
^American  Geographic  Magazine,  Feb.,  1916  (20  copies), 

$.25 ;  Sept.  1913  (10  copies)  ;  Jan.  1912  (5  copies). 
Baikie,  Story  of  the  Pharaohs,  Macmillan.     $2.00. 
Winckler,  History   of  Babylonia    and    Assyria,    Scribner. 

$1.50. 
Jastrow,  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Lippincott. 

$6.00. 

•  Gulick,  Life  of  the  Ajicient  Greeks,  Appleton.     $1.»50,  or 

•  Tucker,  Life  in  Ancient  Alliens,  Macmillan.     $1.25,  or 

•  Davis,  A  Day  in  Old  Alliens,  Allyu,  Bacon.     $1.25. 
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Ouerber,  Myths  of  the  Cheeks  and  Romans,  Am.  Book  Ca 

*  Tarbell,  History  of  Greek  Art,  Macmillan.     $  .50. 
Botsford  and  Sihler,  Hellenic  GivUizationf  Columbia  Uniyer- 

sity  Press.     $3.75. 
Seignobos,  History  of  the  Roman  People^  Holt     $1.25. 

*  Tucker,  Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero  and  St  Paid, 

Macmillan.     $2.50. 

*  Davis,  Influence  of  WeaUh  in  Imperial  Rome,  Macmillan. 

$2.00. 
*Muzik  und  Perschinka,  Kunst  und  Leben  von  AJtertum, 

Freytag,  Leipzig.     $1.00  (illustrations). 
*Emerton,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

Ginn.     $1.12. 
Emerton,  Medieval  Europe,  Ginn.     $1.50. 
Adams,  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Scribner.     $2.50. 

*  Seignobos  (Dow),  The  Feudal  Regime,  Holt.     $  .50. 
B^mont  and  Monod  (Adams),  Medieval  Europe,llolt.   $1.60. 

*  Tickner,  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England,  Long- 

mans.    $1.00. 

Guerber,  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  American  Book  Co. 
$1.50. 

Abram,  English  Life  and  Manners  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages, 
Dutton.     $2.00. 

Addison,  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Page.     $3.00. 

^  Goodyear,  Renaissance  qnd  Modem  Art,  Macmillan.     $  .50. 

Montague,  Elements  of  English  Constitutional  History,  Long- 
mans.    $1.25. 

Seebohm,  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution,  Scribner.     $1.00. 

Hulme,  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  Century.     $2.50. 

Dow,  Atlas  of  European  History,  Holt.     $1.50. 

For  a  longer  list  of  titles  valuable  in  connection  with  this 
book  and  for  helps  on  the  use  of  the  book  consult  the  "  Sug- 
gestions to  Teachers''  in  the  author's  Ancient  Civilization 
and  Medieval  Civilization. 

*  Several  copies  especially  desirable. 
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ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION 


Ancient  and  Modern  Civilization 

1.  Modem  Civilizatioii  and  the  Past.  —  We  sometimes  Material 
think  of  our  present  civilization  as  chiefly  a  product  of  ^]^"  ^^ 
modem  times.    Because  the  steam  engine  and  the  tele-  oenturiea. 
phone,  the  automobile,  the  railroad,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  did  not  exist  two  centuries  ago,  we  do  not 
realize  how  great  the  world  was  before  that  time.    We  can 
travel  more  rapidly  than  our  ancestors.     Our  machines 
turn  out  shoes  and  cloth  and  steel  rails  at  a  rate  that 
our  ancestors  could  not  have  imagined.     We  enjoy  news- 
papers, personal  rights  and  political  privileges  that  were 
unknown  a  few  centuries  ago.    Many  of  these  changes 
have  been  due  to  inventions,  and  are  therefore  forms  of 
malerial  progreaSf  which  is  an  important  proof,  but  not 
one  of  the  best  proofs  of  civiUzation  (§  6). 

The  mahoL  question,  however,  is  this :  have  these  changes  Axe  we  more 
been  chiefly  in  our  surroundings  or  in  ourselves?    Al-  ^^ilued 

than  our  an- 

though  we  have  more  privileges  and  opportunities  and  cestors? 

rights  than  our  ancestors,  are  we  any  better?    We  have 

more  wealth  and  therefore  more  comforts  and  luxuries. 

Do  we  imderstand  life  better?    Are  we  better  educated, 

more  honest  and  more  humane?    Are  we  more  cultured, 

more  interested  in  our  fellow-man,  more  religious  and 

more  moral  ?    If  we  are  obliged  to  answer  most  of  these 

questions  negatively,  we  must  admit  that  we  are  not  more 

civilized  than  our  ancestors,    in  spite   of  the  fact  that 

material  progress   has  been  so  great  during  the  last  two 

centuries. 
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Ignorance, 
narrowness 
and  degra- 
dation in 
the  ancient 
world. 


Modem 
ideas  and 
methods  in 
ancient 
Babylon.* 


Arts  and 

aohiere- 

ments 

among  the 

ancient 

Egyptians. 


2.  Limitations  of  the  Ancient  World.  —  When  we  com- 
pare the  ancient  world  with  that  of  to-day,  we  find  that 
ancient  people  lived  in  a  smaller  world  than  ours  in  almost 
every  way.  They  did  not  know  as  much  about  this 
planet  as  we  know,  nor  did  they  have  the  "  modem  im- 
provements '  which  we  justly  value  so  highly.  The 
known  world  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  extended 
from  the  Indus  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  great  desert  of  Sahara. 
These  peoples  of  long  ago  made  almost  everything  they 
needed  by  hand,  or  more  exactly  these  articles  were  made 
by  the  lower  classes  and  slaves  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
rich  and  noble  classes  of  society.  Education  was  not 
conmion  except  among  the  boys  of  the  influential  families. 
The  individual  usually  had  no  rights  that  the  rulers  were 
bound  to  respect.  In  spite  of  these  differences  and 
limitations  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  people  of  ancient  times. 

3.  The  Modernness  of  the  Ancient  Orient.  —  Many 
of  the  methods  and  ideas  that  we  consider  most  modem 
are  very  old.  If  we  had  visited  ancient  Babylon  about 
forty  centuries  ago,  we  should  have  found  twelve  months 
in  a  year,  with  seven  days  in  each  week,  each  day  being 
divided  into  two  sets  of  twelve  hours  each.  The  mer- 
chants would  have  sold  us  goods,  using  weights  and  meas- 
ures not  radically  different  from  those  that  we  know. 
Business  was  conducted  a  good  deal  as  it  is  to-day,  even 
if  it  was  done  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  merchant  was 
forced  by  law  to  keep  his  contracts. 

Had  we  visited  ancient  Thebes  about  the  same  time  we 
should  have  found  that  the  Egyptians  were  famous  for 
their  literature,  their  glassware,  their  pottery  and  other 
fine  arts.  We  could  have  inspected  a  great  piece  of  en- 
gineering that  would  have  compared  very  favorably  with 
the  famous  dam  at  Assuan  in  Egypt  recently  constructed 
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by  English  engmeers.  Near  Memphis  we  should  have 
found  the  pyramids,  stiU  more  marvellous  monuments  of 
the  skill  and  patience  of  these  people,  pyramids  that 
were  looked  upon  as  ancient  by  the  Egyptians  of  forty 
centuries  ago. 

4.  The  Modemness  of  the  Greeks.  —  It  is  not  to  the  Debt  to 
Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians  that  we  look  for  the  ^^ 
civilisation  that  we  borrowed  from  the  ancient  world.  Greeks  and 
It  is  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.    We  ^™"^ 
do  not  need  to  discuss  our  great  debt  to  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Greeks.  Develop- 
In  a  sense  the  Athenian  assembly  was  more  democratic  ^^^^.  ®'  ^ 

•^         ,  politics,  art, 

than  any  government  that  we  Americans  have  to-day,  literature. 
except  the  New  England  town  meetings.     The  Greek  P^o«?P*»y 

,  ^^  and  science 

leagues  developed  the  idea  of  federation  which  we  used  among  the 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  first  formed  the  United  States  ^'*«^"- 
of  America.  In  art  the  Greeks  were  a  long  way  ahead  of 
most  of  us  to^ay.  Their  philosophy  and  their  literature 
are  remarkably  fine.  Not  only  did  they  excel  in  their 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  of  astronomy,  but  in  sciences 
that  we  consider  distinctively  modem,  such  as  zoology 
and  ph3rBics,  they  came  a  great  part  of  the  distance  that 
we  have  been  able  to  travel. 

6.  The  Modemness  of  the  Romans.  —  To  the  Romans  The  RomaD 
we  owe  less  and  yet  more ;  less  because  they  invented  so^e™™®^** 
very  little;    more  because  they  brought  practically  the  le^ai rights. 
whole  of  the  civilized  world  under  the  rule  of  one  of  the 
greatest  governments  in  the  history  of  all  times,  and  made 
the  whole  world  more  civilized.    Their  system  of  law, 
based  upon  Greek  philosophy,  is  still  in  use  among  most 
civilized  peoples.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  although  the 
Romans  did  not  have  the  political  privileges  in  regard  to 
voting  that  we  have  to-day,  in  some  ways  Roman  citizens 
had  more  personal  rights  than  we  who  boast  so  much  of 
our  individual  liberty. 
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Means  by  6.  Standards  of  Civilization.  —  It  is  not  easy  to   lay 

!l7?^^^     down  rules  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  learn  whether 

may  mea^  '' 

urethe  people  are  civilized  or  not,  but  certain  standards  are 
d^Sltion  usually  found  among  all  civilized  people.  Among  these 
of  a  people.  STANDARDS  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  (1)  Ci^aliza^ 
tion  consists  in  what  a  man  or  a  society  i^  much  more  than 
in  what  it  Aoa.  (2)  No  people  are  civilized  simply  because 
a  few  men  are  great  statesmen,  or  writers,  or  artists; 
because  ihe  whole  people  must  be  civUized,  not  a  few  memn 
hers.  (3)  Civilization  may  be  measured  by  the  material 
progress  of  a  people,  that  is,  by  the  improvement  of  rail- 
ways, the  construction  of  cities  and  the  development  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  (4)  A  still  better  standard  of  civil- 
ization is  the  general  weUrbeing  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
If  only  a  few  enjoy  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  wealth 
and  material  progress,  the  people  have  not  become  really 
civilized.  (5)  The  progress  of  humanity  can  be  measured 
by  the  social y  political  and  economic  instUtUions  of  a  people, 
for  institutions  are  to  a  society  what  organs  are  to  animals, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  animals  with  hearts  and  lungs 
and  brains  are  more  highly  developed  than  animals  that 
lack  those  organs.  (6)  Another  good  standard  is  the 
existence  of  culture  as  shown  in  the  literatiure  of  a  people  and 
its  art,  science  and  philosophy.  (7)  A  still  better  test 
of  civilization  is  shown  in  the  moral  and  religious  devehp- 
ment  of  a  people.  (8)  Finally,  no  people  are  really 
civilized  who  have  not  at  least  a  minimum  of  each  of  these 
"  elements  of  civilization  "  mentioned  above.  That  is, 
civilization  consists  in  a  good  combination  of  the  elements 
cf  dvilizaiion  rather  than  a  considerable  development  of 
one  and  a  total  disregard  for  several  others. 

History  and  Prehistory 

Thchis-  7.  The  Records  of  History.  — We  must  keep  in  mind 

toncal  these  standards  as  we  study  the  story  of  different  peoples, 
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but  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a  very  high  grade  of  civil-  period  of 
ixation  among  the  earlier  races  nor  must  we  expect  to  J^oo  years 

^  baaed  on 

know  very  much  about  them.  Nowadays  we  have  in-  written 
numerable  newspapers,  books,  and  more  permanent  re«>«l8- 
records  to  give  us  the  facts,  but  a  few  hundred  years  ago 
books  were  scarce  and  a  few  thousand  years  ago  they 
were  unknown.  We  can  trace  back  the  real  history  of 
mankind  by  the  means  of  written  records  only  a  little 
way :  only  about  two  thousand  years  for  our  ancestors ; 
less  than  three  thousand  for  the  ''classical"  nations,  the 
Romans  and  the  Greeks;  and  only  a  little  more  than 
five  thousand  for  the  oldest  historical  "  civilization  "  of 
the  world.  This  record  of  historical  changes  which  we 
get  from  written  accounts  we  call  hibtort. 

8.  The  Period  before  Written  Records.  —  Back  of  the  The  long 
dawn  of  history  in  Egypt  and  Greece  and  Britain,  lies  a  ^od!^"^ 
long  dark  period  in  which  men  lived  and  fought  and 
learned.    We  call  that  the  prehistoric  period  in  the  life 

of  man.  We  do  not  know  much  about  it,  and  yet,  all 
things  considered,  we  know  a  great  deal.  We  can  see  man  . 
struggling  up  from  the  lowest  savagery  to  barbarism,  from 
barbarism  to  a  life  of  useful  toil,  and  from  semibarbarism 
to  a  state  of  semicivilization.  Before  history  ''  dawned  " 
m  Egypt,  there  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  strong  gov- 
ernments, well-organized  societies,  extensive  businesses, 
some  art  and  fairly  well-developed  religions.  These  things 
show  that  man  must  have  been,  to  some  extent,  civilized 
before  he  was  able  to  leave  written  records  by  which  we 
can  follow  his  travels  clearly. 

9.  Epochs  of  History.  —  When  we  look  off  toward  the  Andent 
horizon,  we  see  easily  those  large  objects  that  make  up  wfV^*^  ^^^ 
the  foreground.     Farther  away  objects  that  really  are  History, 
just  as  large  look  smaller  and  occupy  a  much  less  important 

place  in  our  field  of  vision.     Beyond  that  indefinite  line 
which  we  call  the  horizon,  stretch  limitless  distances. 
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The  epochs  of  history  are  like  these  distances.    The  fore- 
ground, extending  back  some  five  or  six  centuries,  we  caU 
modem    history.    The    history    that    precedes    modern 
history,  covering  a  period  about  six  or  seven  times  as  long 
as  modem  history,  we  call  ancient  history.^    We  have  now 
reached  the  line  of  the  horizon.    Beyond  that  all  is  pre- 
historic. 
The  epochs        10.  Epochs  of  Prehistory.  —  The  prehistoric  period  is 
toryT^      very  much  longer  than  the  historic  period.    How  long  it 
old  ^ne       is  no  one  knows.    That  part  which  immediately  precedes 
n^  rtone      *^®  period  which  we  call  ancient  history  is  known  as 
ase.  the  new  stone  age  or  the  n&o4ith'ic  period.    It  is  com- 

paratively short,  and  all  of  those  ages  that  go  before  are 
called  the  old  stone  age  or  the  pa-le-odith'ic  period. 
The  three  11.  The  Ages  of  Stone  and  of  Metals.  —  It  is  said 

£^e^^  sometimes  that  man  Aa«  passed  through  three  great  ages: 
tory  of  the  the  old  stone  age,  the  neit?  stone  age,  and  the  age  of  metals; 
first  the  age  of  copper,  then  the  age  of  bronze  and  then  the 
age  of  iron.  The  age  of  metals  coincides  rather  roughly 
with  the  historic  period  of  any  people,  for  man  made 
rapid  progress  as  soon  as  he  gained  metals,  and  soon  had 
written  records  from  which  his  history  can  be  traced. 

^  Most  authors  prefer  to  have  a  period  between  the  Ancient  and  the 
Modem  that  they  call  the  Medieval  period  or  the  Middle  Ages.  Some 
lUace  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  early  as  376  a.d  ;  others,  as 
late  as  814  a.d.  Some  give  1453  as  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  others 
give  1492.  others  1620.  and  still  others  1789. 


human  race. 


PART  I 

THE  DAWN  OF  CIVILIZATION 


CHAPTER  I 

prehistoric  man 

The  Old  Stone  Age 

IS.  The  World's  Earliest  "CiTilization"— That  ttt  the  Euly  toola: 
Kret  Tool-makerB.  —  The  only  remaining  traces  of  early  ,^  *" 
man  on  thia  earth   are  the  tccspen. 

few  human  bones  that  are 
found  from  time  to  time  in 
widely  scattered  places.*  A 
great  interval  in  time  separ 
rates  these  human  fragments 
from  the  traces  of  man  in  the 
next  period  —  the  man  who 
made  tools.  We  do  not  find 
any  of  the  bones  of  these 
early  tool-makers,  but  we  do 
find  " fist-hatchda,"  made  of 
aint,  rudely  chipped  so  that 
the  hatchet  could  be  held  in 
the  hand  and  used  for  cutting. 
We  find  also  flint  "  scrapers  " 
ufed  for  cutting  and  for  pre- 
paring skins.  Occasionally  flint  spear-beads  have  been 
found  also,  but  usually  these  primitive  men  must  have 
used  weapons  of  wood,  although  they  made  toob  of  rough 
stone.  It  is  possible  that  these  men  with  the  first  "  civi- 
lization" may  have  had  fire  also,  and  it  is  probable  that 


The  FiBt-hatchet 


Some  people  believe  that  the  "eoliths" 

b  of  CBDturiee  before  the  days  of  the  fiBt-hatcheta. 


lade  by  man,  bun- 
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they  had  many  other  tools  and  products  of  more  perishable 
materials  than  the  stone  hatchets. 

13.  The  Spread  of  the  Earliest  Civilization.  —  At  the 
time  these  men  lived;  England  was  not  an  island^  for  the 
North  Sea  was  a  broad  low  valley.  Italy  was  also  con- 
nected with  Africa  across  Sicily.  The  tools  of  these 
early  men  were  carried  everywhere  and  we  find  that  men 
of  later  periods  who  lived  in  eastern  Europe,  in  Asia  and 
in  America  or  in  southern  Eiu'ope  and  in  Africa  used  tools 
very  much  like  these  "  fist-hatchets."  So  the  civiliza- 
tion developed  by  a  few  men  was  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  so  later  civilizations  and  ideas  were 
created  by  one  set  of  people  and  imitated  by  those  that 
followed,  for  it  is  much  easier  for  man  to  imitate  than  to 
create  something  for  himself.  The  use  of  fire  and  tools 
constituted  the  first  and  greatest  revolution  in  the  upward 
struggle  of  the  race. 

14.  Early  Man  and  his  Enemies.  —  Most  of  these  pre- 
historic men  lived  in  the  open,  preferably  near  a  river 
where  they  could  get  water,  and  where  fruits  were  abun- 
dant. Here  animals  came  along  the  trails  for  drink  and 
men  might  obtain  animal  food  by  l3dng  in  wait.  To 
protect  themselves  from  their  enemies  these  "  river  drift  " 
people  probably  lived  in  trees.  In  spite  of  his  long  hairy 
arms  with  their  sinewy  muscles  paleolithic  man  had  no 
natural  weapons  of  defence.  Since  he  was  inferior  in 
natural  strength  to  many  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  he 
was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  his  superior  intelligence 
and  by  the  use  of  weapons  that  he  made  for  that  purpose. 
But  man  must  do  more  than  defend  himself ;  he  must  find 
food,  and  at  least  half  of  the  year  this  food  must  be  chiefly 
the  flesh  of  animals.  With  his  club  and  his  spear  he  was 
a  worthy  antagonist  for  any  other  monarch  of  the  forest, 
though  he  usually  attacked  the  younger  animals  because 
they  were  killed  more  easily  and  were  more  tender.    In 
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the  colder  weather  he  used  the  skins  of  his  victims  for 
clothing  and  for  blankets. 

As  paleolithic  men  moved  about,  they  might  encounter  fero-  The  wild 
eioos  beasts :  "great  herds  of  elephants  of  an  ancient  kind,  the  animals  of 
mighty  predecessors,  perhaps  ancestors,  of  the  mighty  African  g^o^^^ji 
elephants,  would  perhaps  come  trampling  across  his  path ;  he   the  time  of 
might  witness,  not  without  awe,  the  infuriated  rush  of  the   the  eariy 
soft-nosed  rhinoceros,  which  bore  a  horn  sometimes  as  much  tool-makera 
as  three  feet  in  length;    disporting  itself  in  the  rivers  was 
that  shy  behemoth,  the  hippopotamus,  the  mother  animal  swim- 
ming with  her  young  upon  her  back ;  sometimes  he  might  catch 
sight  of  the  great  sabre-toothed  tiger,  making  its  stealthy  spring, 
or  hanging,  with  its  great  overgrown  canines,  on  to  the  flanks  of  a 
strayed  elephant.     If  he  waited  by  the  water  places,  he  would 
be  able  to  watch  herds  of  bison,  wild  horses,  and  various  kinds 
of  deer,  the  Irish  elk  among  them,  as  they  came  to  drink." 

16.  The  Cold  drives  Men  into  Caves.  —  Probably 
some  of  the  men  of  this  period  that  we  have  just  con- 
sidered lived  in  caves,  driving  forth  the  fierce  cave  bear 
and  the  cave  lion.  In  time,  apparently,  cave  life  became 
the  custom  and  the  cave  continued  to  be  the  abode  of  pre- 
historic man  through  several  epochs.  These  cave  men  were 
contemporaries  of  the  mammoth,  the  reindeer,  the  woolly 
rhinoceros,  the  musk  ox  and  the  chamois,  which  are 
cold-weather  animals.  The  bison,  the  wild  horse  and  a 
few  other  animals  survived  from  the  earlier  periods,  but 
the  elephants  and  the  hippopotami  had  moved  south. 
It  is  possible  that  the  approach  of  a  great  sheet  of  ice  from 
the  north,  with  its  accompanying  cold,  drove  man  into 
caves.  However  they  may  have  come  there,  we  find  at 
different  depths  in  numerous  caves  in  western  Europe 
remains  of  tools  and  weapons,  evidences  of  fire,  the  bones 
of  man's  victims  and  occasionally  the  bones  of  man 
himself. 

16.  Life  and  Ideas  of  the  Cave  Men.  —  These  cave 
men  were  much  more  intelligent  than  their  remote  an- 
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Man'i  tooU  cestors.     Some  of  their  skulls  are  as  large  as  those  of 

b!u  h^b«-     Pi'^sent-day  savages  and  a  few  of  the  later  skulls  are  not 

gina  to  very  difFerent  from  the  skulls  of   Europeans  of  to-day. 

to^^bout  The  tools  of  the  cold  period  are  less  finished  than  those 

of  the  warm  periods  that  preceded  and  followed.    Man 

evidently  was  using  more  energy  in  getting  food  and  less 

'  in  making  tools.     He  was  an  untidy  housekeeper  tn  his 

cave,  throwing  the  bones  about  when  he  had  picked  them 


A  Prehietorio  Painting. 

clean,  but  he  had  leisure  also  to  think  about  the  forces 
of  nature  and  about  himself.  We  find  some  skeletons 
in  these  caves  that  undoubtedly  were  buried  there.  Not 
only  were  they  buried  but  they  have  at  hand  tools  and 
implements  such  as  the  cave  men  had  used  in  life.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  man  as  low  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation as  the  cave  men  believed  in  a  life  after  death,  and  yet 
that  is  the  natural  conclusion  to  draw.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  North  American  Indian  placed  at  the  side  of 
his  dead  comrade  the  weapons  and  other  objects  that 
the  dead  man  would  need  in  the  "  happy  hunting 
grounds." 
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17.  The  Cave  Artists.  —  It  is  less  strange  that  man  Remarkably 
should  think  of  religion  than  that  he  should  become  an  ^f-^® 

pictures  of 

artist.  Yet  the  pictures  that  later  cave  men  have  left  aoimaiaof 
are  among,  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  distant  past.  ^^^ 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  Spanish  nobleman  who  was 
interested  in  the  cave  men  visited  the  cave  of  Altamira 
in  northern  Spain.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  little 
daughter.  While  he  examined  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
he  was  startled  by  an  exclamation  from  the  child;  and, 
looking  up,  saw  a  wonderful  ceiling  painting  in  colors, 
of  bison,  deer  and  other  animals.  A  figure  from  this 
painting  is  given  on  the  opposite  page.  The  figures  are  . 
remarkably  life-like.  A  great  many  other  drawings 
have  been  found  since  that  time,  some  of  them  on  the 
walls  of  caves,  others,  of  a  later  date,  on  reindeer's 
horns  or  on  bone.  Human  figures  rarely  occur  among 
the  pwitings,  but  occasionally  we  find  a  bone  or  stone 
figure  of  a  human  being,  usually  from  two  to  five  inches 
in  height. 

18.  Summary  of  Paleolithic   Civilization.  —  The  man  The  great 
of  the  old  stone  age  had  come  a  long  journey  and  had  ^^^^£ 
travelled  slowly.    He  had  probably  lived  on  the  earth  old  stone 
a  long  time  before  he  discovered  how  to  make  fire  and  how  ^^' 

to  make  tools.  Later  he  developed  a  primitive  religion 
and  he  had  some  art.  During  this  period  he  must  also 
have  been  developing  a  language.  Paleolithic  man,  houh 
ever  J  had  very  litUe  dvUizaJtUm, 

The  Nbw  Stone  Age 

19.  The  Kitchen  Middens.  —  The  Europeans  of  the  Shell  heaps 
new  stone  age  lived  in  a  Europe  that  was  little  different  J^J^^ 
in  geography,  products  and  climate  from  that  which  we 

know.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  remains  which  the 
Europeans  of  the  neolithic  age  have  left  us  are  the 
"  Kitchen  Middens,"  a  series  of  bone  and  shell  heaps 
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near  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  These  are  sometimeB 
as  high  as  ten  feet,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  wide  and 
a  thousand  feet  in  length.  They  are  made  up  chiefly  of 
oyster  or  mussel  shells  and  the  bones  of  fish  or  animals, 
the  flesh  of  which  was  used  for  food.  The  people  of  the 
Kitchen  Middens  do  not  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, yet  they  had  some  crude  pottery,  and  the  way  that 
bones  were  gnawed  shows  that  they  had  domesticated 
dogs. 

20.  The  Lake  Dwellings.  —  Of  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  Kitchen  Middens,  perhaps  4000  B.C.,  are  the  lake 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  other  places.  Some  of  these 
villages,  built  on  piles  near  the  lake  shores,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  and  we  have  the  remains  of  bone  and  polished 
stone  instruments,  rude  pottery,  spindle  stones  or  whorls, 
woven  cloth,  and  half-baked  cereals.  These  people  were 
not  only  himters,  but  the  women  at  least  had  somq  skill 
in  pottery  making,  weaving  and  perhaps  the  cultivation 
of  grains. 

21.  The  .Megaliths.  —  Some  of  the  neolithic  folk  erected 
huge  stones,  sometimes  as  separate  shafts,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  circles  and  often  as  rooms  made  of  a  few  huge 
upright  stones  with  great  slabs  across  the  top.  These 
rooms  are  called  dolmans,  and  were  used  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  Dolmans  are  foimd  in  Britain,  on  the  continent 
of  western  Europe,  in  northern  Africa,  and  in  Asia  as  far 
east  as  India.^  The  dead  man  was  provided  with  every- 
thing that  he  could  possibly  need,  for  prehistoric  man, 
like  some  savages  of  recent  times,  dreaded  nothing  more 
than  the  return  of  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person.     These  im- 


1  Sergi,  MedUerranean  Race,  p.  70,  believes  that  the  distribution  of 
the  dolmans  proves  that  they  were  erected  by  the  Mediterranean  race 
(§  40).  One  recent  writer  (Mosso)  believes  that  the  dolmans  were  erected 
by  men  from  the  Mediterranean  along  the  trade  routes  from  north  Africa 
to  the  northern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
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plementa  show  th&t  the  dolmans  belong  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  much  about  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  erected. 

tS.  Neolithic  Han  In  Ciete.  —  It  is  easier  to  trace  the  Conipu»- 
development  of  neolithic  man  in  Crete  and  Egypt  than  ^J^u^'*'' 
in  western  Europe.     Under  one  of  the  palaces  of  Crete  dvilusiion 
excavations  have  shown  a  succession  of  neolithic  settle-  ^  Crete, 
ments,  the  earliest  of  which  had  crude  pottery  and  spindle 
whorls,  and  a  finer  art  than  existed  in  Britain  at  a  similar 
period.     These  Cretans  were  probably  a  sea-faring  as  well 


Prehiatoric  Egyplian  VaacB. 

as  an  agricultural  people,  who  later  made  fine  grades  of 
pottery  and  traded  with  the  people  of  Egypt  and  the 
Orient. 

33,  Egypt  in  Neolithic  Times.  —  In  Egypt  we  find  gold  Neolithic 
and  copper  ore  used  for  several  thousand  years  before  the  ^  Eiiypt"' 
dawn  of  the  world's  first  historic  civilization,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  housed  a  progressive  population  that 
was  distinguished  in  the  neolithic  period  even  more  than 
were  the  Cretans  for  agriculture,  weaving  and  art. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable  trade  carried 
on  between  the  different  people  of  the  Mediterranean 
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du^ng  the  late  neolithic  period.  We  find  pottery  and 
other  works  of  art,  with  the  trade-mark  of  the  maker, 
very  far  from  the  place  where  they  must  have  been  made. 
Burial  customs  and  other  ideas  seem  to  have  spread  from 
one  locality  to  distant  places,  for  prehistoric  man  learned 
more  from  bis  fellows  than  be  was  able  to  develop  for 
himself. 

24.  Summary  of  Neolithic  Civilization.  —  Neolithic 
men  lived  in  groups  or  villages.  They  had  domestic  animals 
such  as  the  dog,  the  ox  and  the  goat,  and  perhaps  others. 
They  cultivated  grains,  and  some  of  them  were  great  sailors. 
They  were  unacquainted  yet  with  metals,  hut  they  had  fine 
hone  and  polished  stone  instrumenis.  They  were  spinners 
and  weavers.  They  were  expert  hasket  makers  and  their 
pottery,  though  crude,  was  strong  and  serviceable.  It  seems 
a  little  thing,  pottery,  yet  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  in  which  man  was  becoming  rapidly  civiliiied. 
We  can  get  some  idea  of  the  way  that  man  was  developing 
his  ideas  of  art  and  religion  and  bis  language  during  this 
period.  He  could  hardly  have  had  community  life,  as  be 
did,  without  the  use  of  words,  without  some  division  of 
labor,  and  some  development  of  trade. 

Prehistoric  Civilization 

26.  The  Making  of  Fire.  —  As  we  have  already  noticed, 
paleolithic  men  developed  two  practical  arts  that  carried 
man  rapidly  upward  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  discovery  of  means  for  the  making  of 
fire.    The  second  was  the  art  of  making  tools. 

Any  one  who  has  struck  fiint  with  steel  has  noticed  the 
succession  of  sparks  that  follow.  Prehistoric  man  worked 
a  great  deal  with  fiints  in  making  his  tools,  but  he  used  a 
stone  hammer  and  did  not  get  his  fire  in  that  way.  Al- 
most all  prehistoric  men  had  fire  before  they  made  tools. 
Some  of  these  probably  saved  a  fire  started  by  lightning 
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and  kept  it  alive  religiously.  In  fact,  most  later  religions 
had  special  priestesses  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  keep 
fire  burning  continuously. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  archeologists  and  scientists  Creation 
that  fire  was  made  by  prehistoric  man  by  the  friction  of  ^y^wd- 
wood  against  wood.    A  hard  pointed  stick  was  used  in  friction. 
the  hand  and  rubbed  against  a  strip  of  softer  wood. 
It  was  either  rubbed  rapidly  up  and  down  a  groove,  the 
little  splinters  from  which  quickly  caught  fire,  or  it  was 
twirled  rapidly  in  the  hands.    Later  men  used  a  fire  drill 
and  cord  to  secure  a  rapid  and  continuous  whirling  motion. 
Occasionally  no  doubt  fire  was  obtained  by  striking  fiint 
with  a  kind  of  iron-ore  called  iron  pyrites  (fire-iron). 

96.  Importance  of  Fire  in  the  Development  of  Civiliza- 
tioii.  —  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  fire. 
By  the  use  of  fire  it  was  possible  to  cook  food,  and,  by  smok- 
ing animal  flesh,  to  preserve  meat,  as  we  smoke  bacon,  ham 
or  beef  for  winter  or  a  time  of  scarcity.  Since  man  was  the 
hunter,  it  placed  upon  woman  the  necessity  of  gathering 
fuel  and  keeping  the  fire  alive.  This  tied  her  to  h^r  home. 
It  help^  to  create  a  semi-permanent  abiding  place  for 
man,  since  the  fireplace  drew  him  back  in  his  wanderings. 
It  made  possible  some  of  the  arts  which  later  were  the 
means  of  civilizing  man,  for,  without  fire,  metals  could 
never  have  been  used. 

27.  The  Making  of  Prehistoric  Tools.  —  Man  has  Early  stone 
been  called  the  only  tool-making  animal,  and  the  tool  **^*^ 
has  been  an  important  lever  in  the  uplifting  of  the  human 
race.  As  we  have  seen,  very  early  men  had  simple  stone 
hatchets  and  scrapers.  These  were  of  rough  flint,  fre- 
quently flaked  on  one  side  only.  Later,  lance-heads  were 
invented,  as  well  as  knives,  thin  [stone  saws,  and  arrow- 
beads. 

In  the  making  of  these  tools, '  primitive  man  would 
find  a  piece  of  flint  that  had  been  buried  in  the  ground 
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and  was  therefore  less  hard  and  less  brittle  than  those  ob 
the  surface.  With  a  hard  stone  as  a  hammer  he  would 
hit  the  first  stone  a  succession  of  sharp  blows  so  as  to 
dislodge  flakes.  He  would  then  have  an  edge  that  could 
be  used  for  cutting,  skinning  or  scraping.  Some  men 
who  were  more  expert  than  others  devoted  themselves  to 
tool-making.  We  have  found  the  work  shops  in  which 
many  of  these  tools  were  made,  with  the  stones  that  were 
used  for  hammers,  thousands  of  flakes,  and  many  half- 
completed  or  discarded  tools. 

In  the  later  prehistoric  period  these  tools  were  often  of 
very  fine  workmanship.  In  the  neolithic  period,  many 
of  them  were  polished  on  grindstones.  The  finest  orna- 
ments were  rubbed  down  with  pumice  stone  or  even  with 
wood.  Some  of  the  Eg3rptian  workmen  spent  years  of 
hard  labor  cutting  out  of  stone,  bracelets  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  ring.  Stones  were  hollowed  out  for  cooking,  soap- 
stone  being  the  best  for  this  purpose  because  it  would 
not  crack  in  the  heat.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize 
how  much  tools  did  for  man. 

28.  Basketry.  —  Paleolithic  man  developed  fire  and 
tools,  but  the  other  arts  of  civilization  came  after  his 
day.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  art  of  making 
pottery,  for  pottery  is  found  in  almost  all  early  neolithic 
settlements,  but  never  as  yet  in  the  home  of  paleolithic 
man.  Long  before  man  learned  to  make  pottery,  how- 
ever, he  had  discovered  the  art  of  weaving  baskets. 
Some  baskets  were  lined  with  clay  mud  so  that  they  could 
be  filled  with  hot  stones  and  used,  like  the  earlier  stone 
cooking  pots,  for  boiling  flesh  foods.  Sometimes  the 
baskets  were  lined  inside  and  out  with  clay. 

29.  Potteiy. — Perhaps  the  first  clay  pots  were  made  acci- 
dentally by  having  the  outer  or  inner  coat  ot  clay  separate 
from  the  basketry  over  which  it  was  fashioned.  Primitive 
pottery  sometimes  shows  the  impression  of  basket  mold. 
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Sometimes  the  pottery  was  made  by  coiling  a  rope 
of  wet  clay  around  and  around,  building  up  a  bowl  or 
vessel.  This  might  be  left  in  the  sun  to  dry,  but  was 
usually  baked  in  the  fire. 

Pottery  was  useful  for  many  purposes.  The  women  Uses  of 
drew  water  in  their  earthen  jars,  carrying  the  jars  on  their  Po**«n^- 
heads,  as  eastern  and  barbarous  women  do  to-day. 
Ekkrthen  vessels  were  used  in  cooking,  for  they  could  be 
molded  in  any  desired  shape  and  they  withstood  heat  better 
than  any  stone.  Food  was  stored  in  earthenware  vessels. 
Pottery  was  used  for  ornament,  some  of  the  earliest  real 
art  being  found  in  the  artistically  shaped  vases  and  their 
ornamentation.  The  prehistoric  Egyptians  and  Cretans 
particularly  excelled  in  the  making  of  art-pottery. 

30.  Spinning    and    Weaving.  —  The    art    of    basket  Use  of 
making  gave  early  man  some  lessons  in  the  preparation  "*?^®. 
of  fibres  or  strands  and  the  interweaving  of  the  strands,  whorls  and 
We  are  not  surprised  then  to  find  that  the  earliest  neolithic  ^"^^® 
men  had  bone  or  stone  rings  which  they  used  to  twirl 
threads  in  spinning,^  and  sticks    (spindles)  upon  which 
they  wound  the  finished  thread.    Gradually  they  learned 
to  weave  the  threads  into  cloth  .^ 

These  acts  were  not  .perfected  at  once,  for  the  earliest  Improve- 
thread  was  very  rough  and  the  early  cloth  was  undoubtedly  ™^^  ^^ 
inferior  to  fine  basketry.     Before  cloth  was  invented,  skins  clothing  duo 
or  basketry  was  used  for  clothing,  mats  and  covering.  *o^®a^^- 

*■  The  eariieet  thread  was  probably  made  of  beaten  bark,  the  loosened 
fibres  being  bound  into  a  thread  by  twisting  them  rapidly  between  the 
two  hands.  Later  other  plant-fibres  were  used.  The  ends  of  the  fibres 
were  attached  to  the  stone  spinning  whorl,  which  was  rotated  rapidly. 
When  the  fibres  had  been  twisted  into  a  thread,  the  thread  was  wound 
around  a  stick  which  later  became  a  spindle. 

'  In  weaving,  a  number  of  these  threads  were  held  parallel,  an  equal 
number,  alternating  with  the  first,  were  attached  at  one  end  to  a  stick. 
By  raising  and  lowering  this  stick  it  was  possible  to  thrust  a  bone  bob- 
bin in  between  these  two  sets  of  threads  and  draw  taut  the  thread 
attached  to  the  bobbin  or  shutUe. 
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At  a  comparatively  early  date,  bone  needles  were  used  ti 
sew  skins  together,  probably  with  sinews  or  leather  strips 
(thongs).  As  man  became  more  settled  or  as  wild  ani- 
mals became  less  numerous,  he  was  forced  to  use  fibre- 
producing  plants  or  fieece-bearing  ammals,  depending  on 
his  knowledge  of  spinning  and  weaving  to  furnish  him  the 
cloth  and  draperies  that  he  wanted.  In  Egypt  we  have 
found  some  fine  linen  cloth  of  the  neolithic  period. 

31.  The  Domestication  of  Animals.  —  Paleolithic  man 
apparently  had  no  domestic  animals,  unless  occasional 


Prehistoric  Horse. 

DomesUca-    pets  or  wounded  game  kept  for  future  use  might  be  con- 
tion  of  the     gidergj  domestic.    To  the  end  of  his  epoch  he  remained 

dog,  man  s  *^ 

first  domes-  a  hunter  and  a  savage.    Among  European  neolithic  men 
tic  animal.     ^^  gj^j  ^j^^  g^^  domesticated  dogs.^ 

Some  of  the  later  neolithic  peoples  not  only  kept 
woimded  animals,  but  trapi>ed  them  alive.  If  they  gave 
milk,  as  the  goat  or  the  cow,  or  produced  fleece,  as  the  goat 

'  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  ancient  hunters  were  usually 
followed  by  packs  of  wild  dogs  who  shared  in  the  spoils.  As  the  dog 
loves  companionship,  some  of  these  wild  creatures  may  in  time  easily 
have  abandoned  the  pack  for  man,  who  was  a  better  hunter  and  provider. 
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or  the  sheep,  they  would  be  prized  by  the  women,  since  Domestica- 
they  would  lighten  the  labor  of  obtaining  food  and  secur-  ^^?Lthat 
ing  a  supply  of  material  for  spinning.    Having  dogs  to  gave  milk 
guard  these  valuable  ereatui'es,  they  allowed  the  flocks  or  produced 
to  increase  and  prehistoric  man  became  a  shepherd.    He 
also  began  to  ride  the  fat  ponies  that  formerly  he  had 
killed  for  food.    He  was  still  a  nomad,  wandering  from 
one  pasture  to  another,  and  probably  still  a  hunter; 
but  he  had  not  only  domesHcaled  animals,  far  he  loas  him- 
sdf  becoming  domesticated.     And  this  was  the  work  of 
primitive  woman. 

32.  The  Domestication  of  Plants.  —  Early  man  lived  Vegetable 
chiefly  on  flesh  food,  being  particularly  partial  to  fat.  '^"o' 
But   in   sunmier,   and,   in   general,   in  warm   climates,  and  the 
he  used  the  fruit  and  the  nuts,  the  yams  and  the  berries,  ^^  ?^ 

gathenng 

the  edible  bulbs  and  roots  that  the  women  gathered.  We  wild  prod- 
can  imagine  primitive  woman  bringing  to  her  fireplace  a  "*^*®* 
basket  full  of  seeds  at  harvest  time.  She  may  have  been 
obliged  to  carry  the  filled  basket  a  long  distance  strapped 
upon  her  shoulders,  for  her  lord  and  master  chose  an 
abiding-place  near  a  good  hunting  ground  and  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  distance  from  the  meadow  where  seed- 
grasses  grew.  The  seeds  were  deposited  in  baskets  or 
jars  for  use  in  the  winter  perhaps,  although  primitive 
people  are  notoriously  improvident,  eating  what  is  at 
hand  and  letting  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  seeds  were  spilled  on  the  trail  How  primi- 
or  scattered   accidentally   near   the   camp.    The   next  ^^^  woman 

,  may  have 

year  they  sprouted,  and,  if  the  camp  had  not  been  moved,  learned  to 
the  woman  gathered  part  of  her  grain  nearer  home.  J^'^^an*^ 
After  a  time  she  noticed  that  the  blades  sprouted  from  the 
seed.  Then  she  scattered  seeds,  and  after  a  time,  a  few 
hundred  or  thousand  years  perhaps,  some  woman  scratched 
up  the  ground  or  even  dug  holes  for  the  seeds  with  the 
sharp-pointed  stick  that  she  had  used  for  digging  roots, 
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BO  that  fewer  of  them  would  die  and  more  would  sprout. 
Gradually  the  stick  was  used  like  a  pick  or  an  adze,  to 
rip  up  the  ground  ready  for  planting.  After  another 
interval,  during  which  animals  were  domesticated,  an  ox 
was  attached  to  this  curved  stick,  and  humanity  had  its 
first  plow.  Plows  like  these  are  used  now  among  some 
savage  tribes  and  were  used  in  early  historic  times  among 
the  Egyptians. 

33.  Importance  of  the  Domestication  of  Plants  and 
Animals.  —  With  the  domestication  of  plants  as  well 
as  animals,  primitive  man  was  no  longer  obliged  to  roam 
far  afield  for  food.  As  population  increased  and  game 
was  killed  off,  the  men  lost  their  former  occupation  and 
gradually  turned  their  attention  to  grazing  or  agriculture. 
Domestic  duties  of  women  also  increased  as  homes  became 
established.  So  man  passed  from  the  hunting  stage  to  the 
pastoral  stage  and  from  the  pastoral  stage  to  the  agricultural 
stage  of  life, 

34.  Language.  —  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  man  would  make  all  the  progress  which  we  have 
noted  in  the  preceding  sections  without  having  learned 
new  and  better  ways  of  communicating  with  his  fellows. 
At  all  times  he  must  have  used  cries  and  exclamations 
and  probably  sign  language  to  convey  his  meaning. 
But  he  had  other  messages  that  he  wished  to  deliver 
and  other  ideas  that  he  wished  to  express.  These  were 
perhaps  conveyed  by  sounds  that  would  correspond 
somewhat  to  the  idea  conveyed.  These  sounds,  or 
syllables,  or  words,  may  have  been  names  of  objects^  as 
the  cow  or  the  pig,  the  bow  or  the  arrow ;  or  they  may 
have  conveyed  ideas,  as  fear,  strength  or  death.  Some 
races  developed  language  much  farther  than  others,  and 
the  others  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  them,  but  the 
number  of  dialects  was  very  great  and  the  number  of  well- 
developed  languages  was  very  few. 
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35.  Writing.  —  The  cave  men  of  Spain  and  France  Dewlop- 
may  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  our  picture  writers,  JJ^^' 
but  the  excellence  of  their  drawing  would  seem  to  show  writing  or 
that  they  had  many  predecessors.     Kcture  writing  was  1*°«***«®- 
the  earliest  form  in  which  men  tried  graphically  to  express 

their  ideas.  It  was  easier  perhaps  to  draw  a  bird  than 
to  invent  a  word  that  would  mean  "  bird."  Picture 
writing  is  found  among  most  primitive  people  at  present 
and  was  an  important  means  of  telling  a  story  in  early 
times. 

In  some  cases,  perhaps  even  before  neolithic  man  dis-  Word  ohar- 
appeared,  because  men  began  to  use  metals,  the  picture  ^^^^^ 
of  an  object  would  be  simplified  into  a  character,  something  word  pio-  ' 
like  the  object,  that  would  represent  the  object.    These  **""®^ 
characters  for  words  are  found  in  many  early  written  lan- 
guages (§§  52,  98)  and  in  Chinese  at  present. 

36.  The  Alphabet  —  When  the  character  was  used  to  Tmnmtlon 
represent  a  sound  rather  than  a  word,  mankind  reached  a  f '^  ^ 

,  tone  pyn^ 

still  further  stage  m  the  development  of  that  marvellous  from  word 
means   of   communication,   the  alphabet.    Perhaps   the  f^*n^*?» 
marks  of  makers  of  pottery  in  prehistoric  times  or  the  characters 
signs  or  marks  used  by  early  sailors  and  traders  may  be  ^  letters. 
found  to  have  some  connection  with  the  transition  from 
word-writing  to  sound-writing  which  ended  in  the  alpha- 
bet, in  written  language,  in  literature  and  in  all  of  the 
progress  of  mankind  that  has  come  from  the  written 
scroll  or  the  printed  page. 

Man  at  the  Dawn  of  History 

37.  Prehistoric    and   Historic   Periods.  — If   we   look  ?»f  J  p?,"^ 

in  tqe  life 

back  over  this  long  period  of  prehistoric  development  and  of  man  is 
forward  to  the  present,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  ^g"^*^" 
that  humanity  has  moved  forward  and  upward  with  in-  ceding  and 
creasing  speed  as  it  has  advanced.     The  first  age,   the  ^®*  ■*^°m 

^     ^      ,  ^  '  mora  prog- 

paleoUikic  period,  was  very  long  and  the  progress  of  man- 
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kind  seems  infinitesimal.  The  second  prehistoric  period^ 
the  neolithic  period,  was  much  shorter,  and  was  much 
more  productive  of  results,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  history 
man  had. come  only  a  little  way.  The  andenJt  period  of 
history  was  shorter  than  the  neolithic  age,  but  a  wonderful 
new  civilization  was  developed  and  was  spread  over  a 
fair  part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  modem  period 
is  much  shorter  than  the  ancient,  but  in  five  hundred 
years  it  has  already  changed  the  life  of  civilized  man  as 
much  as  life  was  changed  in  50  centuries  of  the  ancient 
world. 

38.  The  Races  of  Men  According  to  Color.  —  Men  may 
be  divided,  according  to  color,  into  the  white,  the  yellow 
and  the  black  races.  Europe  is  distinctly  the  continent 
of  the  white  race ;  Africa,  of  the  black ;  and  Asia,  of  the 
yellow  race.  Yet  northern  Africa  and  western  Asia  were, 
and  still  are,  inhabited  by  men  of  the  white  race. 
This  book  tells  the  story  primarily  of  those  successive 
civilizations  of  the  white  race  which  arose  on  the  borders 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  We  shall  follow  the  spread 
and  the  further  development  of  this  "western  civiliza- 
tion "  through  Greece,  and  Rome,  and,  much  later,  the 
final  development  of  this  civilization  in  western  Europe 
and  in  America  by  another  branch  of  the  white  race. 

39.  The  Old  Classification  of  Races  According  to  Lan- 
guage. —  A  generation  ago  all  white  men  were  classified 
as  Indo-European,  Se-mit'ic  or  Ha-mit'ic.  We  must  re- 
member the  classification,  not  only  because  it  is  important, 
but  for  the  reason  that  most  historical  literature  makes 
these  distinctions,  which  we  otherwise  would  not  under- 
stand. The  Hamitic  race  was  the  race  to  which  the 
Egyptians  belonged.  The  Sebhtes  included  the  Arabs, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Syrians  from  southwestern  Asia.    The  Indg-Europeans 
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included  all  of  the  peoples  from  India  to  Ireland,  all  of 
whom  speak  similar  languages.  The  westernmost 
branch  of  this  race  were  known  as  the  Celts,  The 
next  was  called  the  Teu'tons  and  those  in  eastern  Europe 
were  called  Slavs,  In  southern  Europe  was  the  Gtcbco^ 
Roman  branch,  and  in  Asia  the  Persian  and  the  Indian. 

40.  A  more  Recent  Classification  of  White  Men.  —  More  Present 
recent  investigations  of  the  peoples  of  the  so-called  Indo-  ^^f^^*" 
European  race  have  shown  that,  while  their  languages  races, 
are  related,  the  people  themselves  are  not  necessarily  Mediterra- 

,        ,  .  nean  race. 

related.  Many  scholars  believe  that  there  are  three 
great  groups  of  men  in  Europe.  The  southernmost  of 
these  is  the  Afed-i-fer-ra'ne-an  race,  which  came  probably 
from  northern  Africa.  It  includes  most  of  the  people 
who  developed  the  civilizations  of  ancient  history,  for 
it  includes  the  Egyptians,  the  Cretans  and  many  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.^  These  Mediterranean  men 
are  short  and  dark  complexioned. 

A  second  race  is  called  sometimes  the  AVpine,    They  are  Alpine 
a  hill  people,  devoted  to  grazing,  as  the  Mediterranean  "**'^- 
men  are   to   the   lowlands   and   to   agriculture.     They 
extend  from  western  EXux)pe  along  the  Alpine  foothills 
eastward  into  the  plateaus  of  western  Asia. 

The  third  race  comprises  the  tall,  fair-haired  and  fair-  The  Nordio 
skinned   people   who   now   dominate    northern   Europe  ™^' 
from  England  east  to  the  Baltic  Sea  and   the  Vistula 
River.    They  are  sometimes  called  Nor'dic  or  Teu-ton'ic. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  we  do  not  know  very  much  Present 
about  the  race  composition  of  the  populations  of  our  ™"*"f®o' 
present  countries  of  Europe.    Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor  Europe, 
and  Egypt  are  still  inhabited  chiefly  by  men  of  the  Med- 
iterranean race.    England,  Germany  and  especially  the 

*  It  included  also  probably  the  people  who  developed  the  best  of  the 
oeotithic  civilisation.  Some  authorities  think  that  the  Semitic  people 
ue  closely  related  to  Mediterranean  man. 
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Scandinavian  peninsulas  are  largely  Nordic,  central  and 
southeastern  Europe  are  largely  Alpine,  but  no  race  is 
"pure,"  for  apparently,  like  the  American  people,  the 
people  of  every  country  of  Europe  are  a  mixtiu'e  of  several 
races. 

41.  Summary.  —  Mankind  has  had  a  long  and  interest- 
ing experience  on  this  earth.  This  experience  may  be 
divided  into  the  historic  period,  composed  of  modem 
history,  the  last  five  or  six  centuries,  and  ancient  history, 
the  fifty  centuries  before  that  time.  Before  "  history  " 
began  we  have  the  prehistoric  periods,  the  last  of  which 
we  call  neolithic,  the  new  stone  age,  at  least  ten  thousand 
years  in  length,  and  the  earlier  of  which,  a  much  longer 
period,  we  call  the  paleolithic,  or  old  stone  age.  When 
we  study  the  tools  of  man  we  divide  the  life  of  the 
race  into  three  periods ;  the  old  stone  age,  the  new  stone 
age  and  the  age  of  metals,  first  copper,  then  bronze  and 
then  iron. 

Almost  the  earliest  traces  of  man  show  that  he 
understood  the  making  and  the  use  of  fire.  Soon  after 
this,  man  made  rude  tools,  fist-hatchets  and  scrapers. 
He  lived  in  caves,  dressed  in  skins,  ate  animal  flesh  and 
fruits,  carved  figures  on  the  rock  and  believed  that  man 
has  a  spirit  which  survives  after  death.  He  himted  the 
cave  bear,  the  aurochs  or  bison,  the  sabre-toothed  tiger, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  little  horse  and  the  reindeer. 

Neolithic  man  lived  in  huts,  sometimes  grouped  together 
in  villages.  He  made  fine  polished  stone  tools  and  weap- 
ons. He  domesticated  the  dog,  the  goat,  the  sheep  and 
the  ox.  He  began  to  cultivate  grains  and  to  make  a  rude 
plow.  He  spun  thread  and  wove  cloth,  made  baskets 
and  rude  pottery.  Neolithic  man  was  much  more  civil- 
ized in  Egypt,  Crete  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  than  he  was  in  western  Europe. 

Paleolithic  man  took  two  important  steps  upward. 
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He  learned  to  make  fire  and  he  learned  to  make  tools.  Fire  and 
He  made  fire  usually  by  friction,  by  rubbing  or  twirling  J?i[^    ♦. 
a  hard  stick  against  soft  wood.    He  guarded  fire  reli-  ofpaleo- 
giously.    The  need  of  fire  kept  men  from  wandering  as  ^^"u**^" 
much  as  they  had  done.    Fire  tied  woman  to  the  fire- 
place and  helped  in  the  development  of  the  arts.    Tools 
were  made  usually  from  flint.    They  protected  man  from 
his  enemies  and  enabled  him  to  cut  wood  and  stone  for 
use  in  arts  and  for  shelter.    They  gave  man  something 
to  work  with  and  something  to  work  for. 

Man  became  settled,  first  in  a  general  way,  when  he  Manb»- 
b^an  to  make  pottery,  to  spin  and  to  weave.    When  he  ^^^ 
domesticated  animals  he  took  the  next  step  in  becoming  through 
settled,  for  he  was  not  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  food  H^^^^n^oT 
or  for  materials  for  clothing.    With  the  help  of  the  dog,  animals  and 
he  became  a  shepherd,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  ox,  he  p^*^**- 
became  a  farmer,  with  a  truly  settled  abode,  as  soon  as 
he  had  domesticated  plants.    He  now  wanted  land  of  his 
own,  a  hut,  and  his  own  tools ;  consequently  men  began  to 
live  in  communities,  b^an  to  make  laws  and  to  have  gov- 
ernments.   Men  learned  to  exchange  their  surplus  prod- 
ucts for  those  of  others.     Most  of  this  work  was  done 
by  the  women,  who  worked  while  the  men  hunted.    They 
were  not  treated  very  humanely  by  their  husbands,  and 
yet  monogamous  marriages  were  the  rule  even  in  prehis- 
toric times. 

With  the  development  of  a  spoken  language  and  the  Language, 
transition  from  pictures  to  picture  writing,  from  picture  ]|^**^e 
writing  to  word  or  character  writing,  and  from  characters  disoovery 
to  letters,  man  reached  the  threshold  of  history.    About  ^  ^^^ 
the  time  that  he  learned  to  use  metals,  he  emerged  from 
the  darkness  of  the  prehistoric  period. 
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Origin  and  Development  op  Tools:  Tylor,  Anthropology, 
182-205 ;  Mason,  Origins  of  Invention,  121-151 ;  Thomas  (ed.). 
Source  Book  for  Social  Origins,  335-372. 

Studies 

1.  History  and  civilization.  Morey,  Outlines  of  Greek  His- 
tory, 11-14. 

2.  The  flst-hatchet.     Sollas,  Ancient  Hunters,  113-120. 

3.  The  geography  and  the  animals  of  Europe  long  ago.  Sollas, 
Ancient  Hunters,  92-98. 

4.  The  cave  man  as  an  artist.  MacCurdy,  G.  G.,  in  Century, 
84  (1912),  43^-448. 

5.  The  Kitchen  Middens.  Clodd.  Story  of  Primitive  Man, 
94-96. 

6.  The  lake  dwellings.     Clodd,  PHmitive  Man,  131-143. 

7.  Dolmans  and  other  heoliths  in  Italy  and  France.  Mosso, 
Dawn  of  Mediterranean  Civilization,  244-250. 

1  Students  may  be  interested  in  Waterloo's  Story  of  Ah  and  A  Son  oj 
the  Ages. 
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8.  The  builders  of  the  megalithic  monuments.    Peet,  Rough 
Stone  Monuments,  12^142. 

9.  The  neolithic  population  of  Crete.    Mosso,  Mediterranean 
CunlwUion,  92-102. 

10.  Dress  of  women  in  the  Neolithio  Age.    Mosso,  Mediter* 
Tanean  CivUizationf  185-197. 

11.  The  making  of  fire.     Tylor,  Anthropology,  260-264. 

12.  The  ancient  art  of  basketry.  Mason,  Woman^a  Share  in 
Primitive  Culture,  41-62. 

13.  Basketry  and  pottery.  Starr,  First  Steps  in  Human 
Progress,  50-67. 

14.  The  domestication  of  plants.  Thomas  (ed.),  Source  Book 
for  Social  Origins,  98-1 12. 

15.  The  domestication  of  animals.  Tylor,  Anthropology, 
214-221. 

16.  The  development  of  writing,  Starr,  First  Steps  in  Human 
Progress,  192-207. 

17.  The  races  of  men.     Chapin,  Social  Evolution,  217-220. 

Questions 

(For  Introduction  and  Chapter  I) 

1.  Has  mankind  made  uniform  progress  upward,  or  has  he 
advanced  more  in  some  periods  than  in  others? 

2.  Name  the  most  important  civilizations  since  the  beginning 
of  history. 

3.  Name  five  standards  by  which  we  can  judge  the  progress 
made  by  man. 

4.  How  is  the  experience  of  mankind  subdivided?  Give  the 
divisions  of  history ;  the  divisions  of  prehistory. 

5.  Why  do  the  rough  stone  fist-hatchets  and  scrapers  repre- 
sent the  earliest  civilization?  Was  that  civilization  spread 
widely,  during  the  old  stone  age  ?    after  the  old  stone  age  ? 

6.  Make  a  little  table  showing  in  one  column  why  the  ''river 
drift*'  man  lived  near  the  rivers,  in  a  second  column  the  tools  or 
weapons  that  he  had,  and  in  a  third  the  animals  among  which 
he  lived. 

7.  How  do  we  know  that  the  early  cave  men  were  more  civil- 
ized than  the  "river  drift'*  men?  that  the  later  cave  men  had 
a  better /civilization  than  the  early  cave  men? 

8.  Was  paleolithic  man  civilized,  according  to  the  standards 
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named  in  1 6  ?    Wliat  did  neolithic  man  add  to  the  oivilization 
of  his  predecessors  ? 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  neolithic  civili- 
zation of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  was  more  advanced  than 
that  of  western  Europe  in  the  same  period  7 

10.  Do  we  learn  chiefly  by  inventing  tools  and  methods;  or 
by  learning  from  others  ?  Should  we  expect  man  to  make  more 
or  less  progress  within  a  certain  time  as  he  became  more  civilized  7 

11.  Did  fire  benefit  men  more  than  women  ? 

12.  What  did  tools  do  for  man? 

13.  Trace  the  evolution  of  the  hatchet  from  the  fist-hatohet 
to  the  stone  hatchet  with  a  handle,  and  to  our  steel  hatchets  of 
the  present. 

14.  How 'was  the  art  of  pottery-making  dependent  on  that  of 
basket-weaving?  How  was  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  of 
cloth  also  dependent  on  basketry? 

15.  As  man  ceased  to  be  a  hunter,  how  did  he  get  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  power  to  cultivate  fields  ?  Show  how  the  domestication 
of  animals  is  related  to  these  needs  of  man. 

16.  Why  is  the  pastoral  stage  of  civilization  higher  than  the 
hunting  stage,  and  the  agricultural  stage  higher  than  the  pastoral 
stage? 

17.  Name  the  chief  steps  in  the  development  of  a  spoken  lan- 
guage;  those  in  the  development  of  writing. 

18.  Show  on  a  map  the  location  of  the  chief  races  of  white 
men  to-day. 

19.  What  is  the  chief  interest  in  the  prohistorio  period  7  the 
chief  value? 


CHAPTER  II 

« 

THE  DAWN  OP  HISTORY 

4S.  The  Origins  of  Western  Civilization.  —  We  think  The  indebt- 
of  Europe  as  the  most  civilized  of  the  continents  of  the  ^J^^®^ 
modem  world.    The  civilization  of  Europeans,  and  of  Egypt, 
men  of  European  race  in  the  new  world,  we  call  western  ^^^^ 
civilization,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  civilizations  of  the  tine. 
Far  East,  of  India,  of  China  and  of  Japan.    Although  this 
western  civilization  was  developed  chiefly  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  its  beginnings  we  find,  not  in  Europe  at 
all,  but  in  Africa  and  in  Asia.    It  is  to  Egypt  that  we  look 
for  the  earliest  of  the  ancient  civilizations,  a  civilization 
to  which  the  Greeks  owed  much. .  In  Babylonia  and  in 
Palestine  were  developed  many  ideas  regarding  business 
and  religion  which  we  use  daily.    To  understand  western 
civilization,  then,  we  must  devote  some  attention  to  these 
early  peoples  outside  of  Europe. 

Ancient  Egypt 

48.  The  Influence  of  the  Nile.  —  Herodotus,  ''  the  The  vall^ 
father  of  history,"  more  than  2000  years  ago,  called  Egypt  ^^^^ 
the  gift  of  the  Nile.  This  Nile  valley  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  is  bounded  by  limestone  cliffs,  beyond  which  lies  the 
desert.  The  cultivated  area  is  about  seven  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  wide,  except  at  the 
Delta,  the  triangular  area  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  by  mud  brought  down  by  the  river.  As  Egypt  is  a 
land  of  little  rain  and  considerable  sunshine,  it  too  would 
have  been  a  desert  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Nile  overflows 
its  banks. 
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How  the 
Nile  floods 
the  land 
and  leaves 
a  deposit 
of  fertile 
mud. 


The  local 
districts 
and  the 
two  Egypts. 


The  Nile  rises  in  Africa  near  the  equator.  It  has 
tributaries  that  bring  down  freshets  from  the  mountains 
of  east  Africa.  It  flows  through  £2gypt  at  a  depth  of 
about  30  feet  below  the  level  of  the  valley.    In  June  the 

river  begins  to  rise  on 
accoimt  of  the  heavy 
rains  at  the  sources 
of  the  river,  and  the 
flood  waters  continue 
until  October.  In 
ancient  times  if  the 
river  rose  only  about 
twenty-five  feet,  it 
filled  but  a  few  of 
the  irrigation  ditches 
that  carried  the  water 
to  the  thirsty  fields, 
and  there  were  short 
crops  in  Egypt.  If 
it  rose  more  than 
thirty  feet,  it  ignored 
the  irrigation  ditches 
altogether,  and 
flooded  the  fields  as 
it  pleased,  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  damage.  Prosperity  in  Egypt  has  always 
depended  on  a  normal  rise  of  the  river,  for  then  the 
fields  have  been  well  covered  with  water  and  a  thin 
deposit  of  fertile  mud  has  been  left,  insuring  a  good 
crop. 

**•  Egypt  at  the  Dawn  of  History.  —  This  fertile  Nile 

valley  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  real  civilization  in  the 

history  of  the  world.   This  civilization  was  developed  slowly. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  history  in  Egypt,  numerous  local 

^'^ernments  had  arisen  along  the  river  to  look  after  the 
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irrigation  of  the  fields  and  other  afFairs  of  general  interest. 
In  the  Delta  the  draining  of  the  swamps  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  problems.  It  was.  in  the  Delta 
that  in  4241  B.C.  the  year  was  divided  into  365  days, 
twelve  months  of  30  days  each,  with  5  extra  feast  days. 
A  high  authority  calls  4241  b.c.  the  earliest  fixed  date 
in  history.  About  this  time  the  Delta,  or  lower  Egypt, 
was  united  under  a  single  king,  and,  soon  after,  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  from  the  Delta  nearly  to  the  first  cataract  was 
united  under  another  king.  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta, 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Red  Crown.  Upper  Egypt 
was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  the  White  Crown. 

About  3400  B.C.  the  young  and  enterprising  king  of  up-  Union  of 
per  Egypt,  Me'nes,  marched  against  the  lower  Kingdom.  ^®  *!^® 
Menes  was  victorious  and  united  upper  and  lower  Egypt 
under  his  vigorous  sway.  He  placed  his  capital  at  Mem- 
phis, on  the  border  line  between  upper  and  lower  Egypt, 
and  he  established  the  first  dynasty.^  All  earlier  events 
are  spoken  of  as  predynastic,  and  all  later  rulers  belong  to 
dynasties  which  are  numbered  from  one  to  twenty-six. 

46.  The  Pyramid  Builders.  —  The  early  Pharaohs,  as  interest  of 
the  kings  were  called,  were  prosperous  and  built  fine  J^hshi^*" 
temples,  but  they  cared  more  for  massive  tombs  after  tombe. 
death  than  for  palaces  while  living.     It  is  from  the  tombs 
of  the  early  Pharaohs  and  the  still  earlier  (predynastic) 
nobles  that  we  have  learned  most  of  what  we  know 
about  early  Egypt.    About  five  centuries  after  Menes 
the  Pharaohs  began  to  build  their  tombs  in  the  form  of 
great  pyramids. 

These    pyramids    are    located    near    Memphis.    The 

>  Menes  and  his  succeaaorB  opened  copper  mines  and  stone  quarries  at 
Mount  9inai,  constructed  great  buildings,  undertook  great  engineering 
works,  brought  northeastern  Africa  and  southern  Palestine  under  their 
fway  and  carried  on  extensive  commerce  up  the  Nile,  over  the  Red  Sea 
and  on  the  Mediterranean. 
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ftmnid-  largest,  that  of  ChS-ops',  was  486  feet  high,  the  base 
i^^hi^f*^  being  square  and  coverinc  thirteen  acres.  It  is  said  to 
Macnitude  have  taken  an  army  of  120,000  workmen  twenty  years  to 
^^^^^  complete  the  huge  structure,  in  the  base  of  which  was  to 
the  woA.  be  the  tomb  of  the  ruling  Pharaoh.  The  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  many  of  which  weighed  several  tons,  were  drawn 
up  a  mountain  of  earth  and  fitted  accurately  to  their  po- 


Thc  Great  Pyramida. 

sitions.     Near  these  pyramids  is  the  well-known  sphinx, 
the  face  being  that  of  the  Pharaoh  who  constructed  it. 
Eipuixion  46-  The  Establishment  of  an  Empire.  —  For  a  thousand 

^  '^^  years  after  the  days  of  the  great  pyramid  builders,  Egypt 

couqueBU      Was  dominated  by  her  nobles,  her  king  being  probably 
""J^-ou*    ^^^  most  important  noble.>    After  this  period  came  in- 
nr'i  (vut.        vaders  from  the  east,  who  brought  in  horses  and  over- 
ran the  country.     For  perhaps  two  centuries  these  Hyksos 
kings  ruled  lower  Egypt  and  tried  to  control  upper  Egypt 
^s  well.     The  Hyksos  were  driven  out  by  the  princes  of 

1  Thia  wu  practicaUy  a  feudal  period  and  b  called  the  VuUIe  King- 
dom, The  Iwtrulere  ot  this  "leudaJ  period"  were  cnterpriaiDg  and  able 
Pbareohi  <tba«e  of  the  twelfth  dynasty),  under  whom  the  doamcal 
languBse  wot  perfected;  literature  flouriebed  and  commniw  wu  derd- 
oped,  A  canal  was  out  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile.  By  a  wall  twenty- 
■even  miles  long  the  great  basin  west  of  the  Nile,  known  oa  tlie  Fayiim, 
wa*  reclaimed  for  acriculture. 
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Thebes  who  oi^anized  great  armies,  with  horses  and 
chariots.  For  the  first  time  the  Egyptian  people  were 
really  united,  since  the  Theban  princes  had  appealed  to  a 
common  patriotism.  The  new  Pharaohs  were  not  con- 
tent to  be  simply  kings  of  Egypt.  They  looked  for  new 
lands  to  conquer.  Under  Thotmes  (Tot'mes)  III  (1450 
B.C.)  the  Egyptian  empire  extended  from  Libya  on  the 
west  and  Nubia  on  the  south  to  the  Euphrates  river.' 

47-  The  Decline  of  the  Empire.  —  The  capital  of  this   "HuDdwd- 
empire  was  "  himdred-gated  Thebes,"  which  had  long  j^^,^.. 
been  noted  for  its  culture.    Thotmes  III  and  his  contem-  HbU  of 
porme.    be.utified  f™;"" 

and  improved   the  Luiot. 

city.  Two  of  the 
most  famous  of 
the  buildings  were 
tbeHaUof  Kar'nsk 
and  the  temple  of 
Lus'or.  The  most 
renowned  of  the 
Pharaohs  was 
Ram'e-ses  II,  a 
cruel  old  tyrant 
who  enslaved  for- 
eigners that  lived 
in  Egypt,  compell- 
ing them  to  work 
on  his  great  build- 
ing or    huge    ca- 

I  Karnak,  Great  Columna. 

As  the  empire   did   not  last  long  after  Rameses  II,  The  empire 
we  may  say  that  it  covered  the  five  centuries  from  1600  ^**' 


B.C.  to  1100  B.C.    In  672  the  Assyrians  gained  control 

'  See  map,  p.  60, 


Ranusee  11- 
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Persiaii  to 
the  British 
Empire. 


Popular 
terms  to  be 
remem- 
bered. 


of  lower  Egypt  for  a  few  years,  but  they  were  soon  driven 
out  and  a  native  Pharaoh  once  more  ruled  Egypt.  After 
525  came  the  Persians,  and  from  that  time  to  our  own  day 
Egypt  has  not  been  free  from  foreign  rule. 

48.  Egypt  under  World  Empires.  —  Persian  rule  lasted 
for  two  centuries,  until  Alexander  the  Great  marched 
into  the  Delta  and  founded  Alexandria,  which  for  cen- 
turies was  the  centre  of  commerce  and  learning  in  the 
ancient  world.  After  three  centitries  of  Greek  rule  came 
the  Roman  legions,  the  Romans  borrowing  the  calendar 
which  we  use  now,  and  copying  some  of  the  least  desirable 
religious  rites  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  Christian  era, 
the  Arabs  (Mo-ham'me-dans)  and  the  Turks  have  ruled 
Egypt  since  Roman  times,  and  to-day  Egypt  is,  practically, 
a  part  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  British  empire. 

48.  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Egyptian  Civilization. 
—  It  is  not  the  part  played  by  Egypt  as  a  dependent 
state  in  later  empires,  but  the  fact  that  her  civilization 
was  the  first  in  the  world's  history,  that  makes  Egypt  so 
important.  We  shall  study  that  civilization  later,  but 
should  note  some  distinguishing  features  now.  We 
think  of  Egypt  as  the  land  of  the  NUe,  as  the  kingdom  of 
the  PharaohSy  as  the  country  of  massive  architecture, 
such  as  the  pyramids^  the  labyrirdh^  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
great  halls  at  Kamak  and  Luxor.  We  think  of  it  as  the 
land  where  the  living  worshipped  sacred  animalsy^  duch  as 
the  bull,  the  ibis  and  the  cat,  and  where  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  embalmed  (as  mummies),  because  the  Egyptians 
believed,  more  than  any  other  ancient  people,  in  a  life  after 
death.  Finally  we  think  of  Egypt  as  the  land  of  picture 
writing,  hi-er-o-glyph'ics,  for  the  ancient  Egyptians  cov- 
ered their  tombs,  walls  and  rocks  with  their  pictured  stories. 


^  The  worship  of  sacred  animals  is  characteristic  of  later  Egyptian 
religion,  not  of  the  earlier  period. 
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60.  The  Arts  in  Egypt.  —  Besides  these  characteristics.  Art  and 
which  appeal  to  our  imaginations  and  are  semi-popular,  ^«'*<^"> 
we  find  that  the  Egyptians  excelled  in  fine  art  work,  as 

in  the  making  of  pottery,  glass-ware,  jewelry  and  in 
carving.  They  were  mathematicians  who  used  geometry 
to  lay  out  their  fields  again  after  the  inimdations  of  the 
Nile.  They  studied  the  stars.  To  be  sure  they  did  not 
know  as  much  about  some  of  these  things  as  they  tried 
to  make  other  people  think,  and  yet  they  knew  more 
about  most  of  them  than  any  one  else  did  at  that  time. 

The  TiORichEuPHRATES  Valley — Early  Period 

61.  The  Geography  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley.  —  Babylonia 
like  the  Nile  valley  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  is  one  of  ^cep- 
the  most  fertile  spots  on  the  globe,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  tionaUy 
one  of  the  world's  first  historic  civilizations.    The  lower    *    ^^ 
part,  called  Babylonia,^  is  made  up  chiefly  '^t  mud  de- 
posited by  the  rivers.    When  it  was  drained  ana  properly 
irrigated,  its  fertility  was  so  great  that  travellers  re- 
ported a  yield  of  200  or  even  300.  fold  from  grain  stalks 

six  feet  hi^h,  with  heads  three  inches  broad.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  these  stories,  yet  they  show 
that  the  soil  of  Babylonia  must  have  been  remarkably 
fertile. 

The  upper  valley  is  called  Mes-o-qHhta'mi-a^  between  the  The  uppei 
rivers,  and  is  known  as  Assyria  on  the  hills  northeast  of  ^^^^e 
the  Tigris  river.      The  soil  is  poorer  than  it  is  in  the  Euphrates 
aUuvial  deposits  of  Babylonia,  and  the  rainfall  is  greater,  **iK*^^*y- 
especially  in  Assyria.    There  is  no  stone  or  metal  any- 
where in  Babylonia,  but  both  are  abundant  in  the  upper 
valley.    A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  Euphrates 
valley  was  the  natural  kighvHiy  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 

^  Babylonia  ia  divided  into  lower  Babylonia,  a  mud  delta,  and  upper 
Babylonia,  a  low  fertile  plain.     It  was  later  called  Chaldea. 
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the  Mediterranean  Sea,^  thai  is  between  the  East  and  the 
West  of  thai  day. 

62.  The  Sumerians.  —  The  earliest  civilization  of  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  basin,  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge,  was 
not  developed  in  its  own  valley,  as  was  that  of  Egypt, 


The  Tigris-Euphrates  Basin. 

but  was  brought  in  from  outside.     These  people  lived  in 
a  part  of  the  valley  called  Su'mer  and  are  known  as  Su- 


^  Unlike  Egjrpt,  this  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  is  not  isolated.  It  is 
open  at  the  south  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Numerous  passes  lead  down  from 
the  plateaus  on  the  north  and  east  (the  plateau  of  Iran  —  the  home  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians),  and  Arabia  lies  on  its  western  border.  It  is 
not  only  open  on  all  sides  to  commerce,  but  the  richness  of  its  soil  and 
the  wealth  of  its  people  attracted  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  neighboring 
foothills.  Sometimes  these  invaders  brought  in  a  higher  civilisation 
than  they  found  in  the  valley,  but,  almost  without  exception,  they  were 
crude  and  barbarous  people,  who  sought  plunder.  Repeatedly  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  was  set  back  by  these 
barbarians,  although  usually  the  new  corners  adopted  the  ways  of  the 
valley-dwellerB. 
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me'ri-ans,  but  we  really  do  not  know  who  they  were. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  Sumerians  had  a  written 
language,  some  art  and  a  high  degree  of  cvUure,  Their 
written  characters  were  a  combination  of  wedge-shaped 
impressions,  called  the  •cu'ne-i-form  script.  It  was 
adopted  by  all  later  peoples  of  western  Asia  and  was 
used  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  empire  (§  46). 

63.  The  Semites  in  Western  Asia.  —  The  Sumerians  How  they 
were   overwhelmed   by    invaders    from   Arabia.    These  ^"gu^l^.. 
invaders  are  called  Sem'ites,  the  name  givien  to  a  great  nan  culture, 
race  that  speaks  a  language  similar  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  ancient  history  of  western  Asia  is  largely  a  history  of 
Semitic  peoples  in  Babylonia,  in  Assyria,  in  Syria,  in 
PhoBmcia   and   in    Palestine,      The    Semites   had    little 
originality,  that  is  they  were  not  good  at  inventing  things 
or  developing   things  for  themselves,   but   they   made 
excellent  use  of  the  art,  the  writing  and  the  culture  of  the 
Sumerians.    They  were  interested   in   trade   and   they 
developed  cities,  so  that  business  could  be  carried  on 
better. 

54.  The    City-States.  —  The    earliest    inhabitants    of  The  rise 
the  valley  Uved  in  viUages  of  rude  reed   huts.     These  ^etertfUie 
gave  place  in  time  to  houses  of  sun-baked  bricks  with  a  city-states. 
dome-like  roof,  each  village  being  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  brick  to  keep  off  enemies.     Each  city  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  gods,  including  at  least  one  patron  deity.     Each 
had  its  own  king  or  its  own  ruler,  who  was  independent 
at  first,  and  lived  in  a  huge  house  of  brick,  called  a  palace. 
These  little  self-governing   cities   are    called   city-states, 
and  the  name  should  be  remembered,  for  the  city-state 
played  a  very  important  part  in  ancient  history,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire  (§  354). 

66.  Sargon  of  Agade.  —  Some  of  these  cities  were  larger 
and  wealthier  than  others  and  were  ruled  by  abler  and 
more  ambitious  men.    The  stronger  cities  gained  control 
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SarKon's  of  their  neighbors,  making  the  kings  of  these  n^ghboring 
^eriLr  cities  into  dependents  whom  we  may  call  governors, 
the  entire  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  citiee  was  A'ga^le,  the 
^j{^^  throne  of  which  was  held  by  a  man  who  had  been  a 
valley  gardener  and  afterward  a  cup-bearer  in  the  king's  palace. 

<ttbout  2660  Sar'gon  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ability. 
He  not  only  conquered  his  immediate  neighbors  but  ex- 
tended his  rule  south  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  north 
along  the  Euphrates.    He  carried    Babylonian  culture 
and  civilization  to  the  foothills  of  Ar-me'ni-a  and  to  dis- 
tant Syria,  and  brought  back  the  stones,  metais  and  other 
products  of  these  provinces.     Sargou's  empire  is  the  first 
in  history,  being  1200  years  earlier  than  that  of  Thotmes 
III  in  Efeypt. 
Growth  of         66.  Hammurabi's  Empire.  —  In  fact,  more  than  four 
^ad^to"        centuries   before   Thotmes  III,  another  larger,  stronger 
commenie.  and  more  lasting  empire 

than  that  of  Sargon  was 
established  by  a  great 
conqueror  and  statesman, 
Ham-mu-ra'bi.  This  em- 
pire lasted  several  centu- 
ries and  is  called  the  old 
Babylonian  kingdom. 
The  capital  of  Babylonia 
was  now  the  important 
walled  city  of  Babylon, 
a  commercial  metropo- 
lis which  desired  foreign 
trade  and  was  anxious  to 
extend  its  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  its  trade. 
Hammurabi  sent  out  his  own  officials  to  rule  over  the 
subject  cities.  He  established  a  post-system,  opened 
up   better  means  of  communication,   constructed  great 
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canals,  and  was  repaid  by  such  an  increase  in  agriculture 
and  such  expansion  of  manufacturing  and  commerce 
as  had  never  taken  place  before. 

57.  Hammurabi's    Code    of    Laws.  —  Hanunurabi    is  The  oldest 
best  known  for  his  code  of  laws,  which  shows  that  busi-  ^^^^j*® 
ness  was  conducted  on  wise  and  just  principles,  and  that  laws  in 
buying  and  selling,  as  well  as  social  relations,  were  regu-  ®*^*®^ce- 
lated  by  law.    Most  of  the  laws  in  the  code  are  much  older 
than  Hanmiurabi's  time,  and  many  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  a  milder  form  in  the  much  later  Mosaic  code  of 
the  Hebrews. 

We  can  judge  Hammurabi's  code  of  laws  for  ourselves  some  of 
from  the  following  extracts :  the  laws 

in  Ham- 

If  a  man  during:  a  law  case  shall  utter  threats  against  the  ™^^*' 
witnesses,  and  has  not  justified  the  word  he  uttered,  if  that  suit  ^ 
is  one  on  which  a  life  depends,  that  man  shall  die. 

If  a  man  has  stolen  an  ox,  sheep  or  ass,  or  pig,  or  goat,  either 
from  a  god  [temple]  or  a  palace,  he  shall  pay  thirty-fold.  If  he 
is  1^  common  man,  he  shall  pay  ten-fold.  If  the  thief  has  nothing 
to  pay  with,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

If  a  man  has  effected  a  robbery,  and  is  taken,  that  man  shall 
be  pat  to  death. 

If  a  man  has  taken  a  field  of  cultivation,  and  has  not  caused 
com  to  grow  on  the  field,  and  has  not  performed  the  work  on  the 
field,  he  shall  be  called  to  account  and  he  shall  give  com  [grain] 
like  his  neighbor  to  the  owner  of  the  field. 

If  a  man  destroy  the  eye  of  a  man,  his  eye  they  shall  put  out. 

If  a  man  knock  out  the  teeth  of  his  equal,  his  teeth  shall  be 
knocked  out. 

If  a  doctor  has  saved  the  eye  of  a  man,  ten  shekels  of  silver 
he  shall  take.  If  it  was  a  freedman,  five  shekels  of  silver  he  takes. 
If  it  was  a  slave,  he  shall  take  two  shekels. 

If  a  doctor  has  put  out  the  eye,  his  hands  shall  be  cut  off. 

If  he  build  a  house  for  a  man  and  did  not  set  his  work,  and 
the  walls  topple  over,  that  builder  from  his  own  money  shall 
make  that  wall  strong. 

If  a  man  hire  a  harvester,  he  shall  give  him  eight  gur  [64 
bushels]  of  com  for  the  year. 

If  a  man  hire  a  ship  of  60  gur  [480  bushels],  for  each  day  he 
shall  pay  one-sixth  of  a  shekel. 
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Absyria  and  Chaldba 
Oiaraoter         53.  jhe  JUsyilttns.  —  The  As-syr'i-aiiB  lived  on   the 
flynaoB.        slope  of  the  mountain  east  and  north  of  the  Tigm  River. 
Appeanoce  They  Were  a  healthy,  vigorous  people,  and  then-  monu- 
an  onie  ty.  meuts  show  them  with 

the  long  beards  and 
facial  characteristics  of 
the  typical  Hebrew  pa- 
triarch. The  Assyrians 
were  not  an  industrial 
or  agricultural  people 
like  the  Babylooians, 
but  they  were  inter- 
ested in  trade  and  were 
especially  fond  of  war,' 
which  they  waged 
against  their  enemies 
with  fierceness  and  cru- 
elty.* 

69.  The     Assyrian 
Six-gided  CyUader.  Empire.  —  About      750 

■  The  grfatot  of  the  early  Assyriati  conquerors  wu  Tie'lalk-Pi-U'-irT 
I.  who  cottqucred,  accordiog  to  bis  inscriptioD,  "  forty-two  countries  and 
their  princes,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Zab  and  the  bordSE  of 
forest-cliul  mountniiu  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
land  ol  the  Khatti  (Hittiteal  and  the  Upper  Sea  of  the  aetting  aun 
[Mediterranean!."  "Tr^  feet  ol  the  enemy  I  kept  from  my  counby," 
"One  word  uait.<d  1  caused  them  to  sppak." 

*  One  of  the  inscrintioDS  gives  an  instance  of  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  rebels.  "  With  battle  and  Jilaughtpr  I  assaulted  and  took  the  city. 
Three  thousand  captivea  I  alow  in  battle.  Their  booty  and  poBsessioDB, 
cattle,  aheep,  1  carriad  away  ;  many  captivoa  I  burned  with  fire.  Many 
ol  their  soldiers  1  took  alive  ;  of  some  I  cut  off  hands  and  limbs ;  of  oUiers 
the  noses,  ears  and  arms :  of  many  soldiers  I  put  out  the  eyes.  I  reared 
a  column  of  the  living  and  a  column  of  heads.  I  hung  up  on  high  their 
heads  on  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  their  city.  Their  boys  and  giris  I  burned 
up  in  the  flames.  I  devastated  the  city,  dug  it  up,  in  fire  bumsd  it; 
1  annihilated  it." 
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B.C.  Assyria  became  the  dominant  power  in  western  Asia.  Extent  of 
From  her  province  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Tigris-  *^®«™p"*- 
Euphrates  valley  she  reached  out  to  Babylonia  on  the 
south,  to  Syria  on  the  west,  and  to  Palestine  and  Egypt 
on  the  southwest. 

The  Assyrians  looked  upon  Babylon  with  reverence,  Reiatioiu 
because  they  borrowed  their  culture  from  the  Babylo-  J^^^***^* 
nians.  Their  writing  was  the  cimeiform  script.  Although 
they  lived  in  a  coimtry  abounding  with  stone,  they  built 
their  houses,  palaces,  temples  and  walls  of  brick,  as  the 
Babylonians  did.  They  frequently  conquered  Babylon, 
but  they  treated  the  city  better  than  other  subject  cities, 
just  as  Alexander  (§  202)  and  Rome  (§  328)  looked  up 
to  Greece  and  gave  her  special  favors,  after  they  had  con- 
quered her. 

Even  with  Babylon,  however,   the  Assyrians  followed  Deportation 
their  policy  of  deporiationy  sending  more  than  one  hundred  ^y^^o^f* 
thousand  people  from  Babylonia  into  Syria.     When  Sa-  thouaanda. 
maria  was  conquered,  the  people  of  Israel  were  taken  to 
Assyria.    These  Is'ra-el-ites  are  sometimes  called  the  '*  ten 
lost  tribes."     In  this  way  the  Assyrians  tried  to  divide  the 
opposition  to  Assyrian  rule,  since  every  subject  state  had 
some  Assyrian  colonists  and  many  non-Assyrian  immi- 
grants, who  would  naturally  fail  to  work  with  the  natives 
for  the  independence  of  the  state  where  they  lived.    All 
provinces  were  ruled  by  governors  sent  out  from  Assyria. 

60.  Assyrian  Splendor  and  Decline.  —  The  greatest  of  Nineveh, 
the  cities  was  Nin'e-veh  on  the  Tigris  River.    The  Assyr-  JJ^^u^^^d 
ian  entered  the  city  through  gates.    On  the  top  of  the  water- 
huge  walls  seven  chariots  could  be  driven  abreast.    Before  "^pp^- 
all  public  buildings  the  visitor  saw  huge  stone  statues, 
reliefs  of  the  royal  Assyrian  emblem,  the  colossal  bull 
with  human  head.    Here  one  king   (As-shur-ban'i-pal) 
gathered  a  great  library  (§  102).    To  withstand  a  siege 
Nineveh  brought  to  the  city  at  considerable  expense  the 
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waters  of  eighteen  mounts  streams,  vith  reservoirs  for 

keeping  a  supply  in  the  city. 
Fall  of  This  barbaric  splendor  and  these  precautions  for   de- 

CK»  fl  c)      fence  against  enemies  did  not  help  Nineveh,  for  her  rulers 

oppressed  all  of  their  subjects,  and,  from  the  four  quartern 


Winged  BuU. 

of  the  empire,  revolt  followed  revolt.    The  Medes  from 
the  Persian  plateau  joined  with  the  prince  of  Babylonia, 
and,  after  a  long  siege,  Nineveh  fell,  the  last  Assyrian 
king  perishing  in  the  Sames  (606  b.c). 
Nebucbod-         61.  The    New   Babylonian   Kingdom. —  Most    of    the 
hUcooqueBt  Assyrian  possessions  fell  to  Babylonia,  whose  new  king, 
of  the  JewB.    Neb-u-chadr-nez'zar,  showed  wonderful  ability  in  recon- 
quering the  provinces  that  had  revolted.    He  did  not  try  to 
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gain  Egypt,  but  be  conquered  Jerusalem  (586 b.c.), sending 
IPDsof  thousands  of  Jews  to  Babylon.  This  experience  of 
Jewish  exiles  is  known  in  Hebrew  history  as  the  "Babylon- 
ion  captivity."  Nebuchadnezzar  spent  thirteen  years  with- 
out success  trying  to  conquer  the  little  island  of  Tyre  in 
Phcenicia.    This  later  Babyloniaji  kingdom  is  known  as  the 


nni)  BfAylonian  kingdom.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  Chal- 
dean kingdom,  because  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  Ckal^le'an} 

S3.  What  Nebuchadnezxar  did  for  Babylon.  —  Nebu-  Work  ai 
chadneszar  was  a  man  of  peace  rather  than  a  warrior.  Nebuchad- 
He  aided  industry  and  commerce,  reconstructing  many  of  itateomaii 
the  old  irrigation  canals,  rebuilt  Babylon,  raised  a  great  ^■"*  builder, 
^ke  or  wall  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates  by  which 

:e  of  BabyloiiiB  for 
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he  could  flood  the  country  against  enemies,  and  he  built 
walls  vaster  than  those  of  Nineveh.  His  best  known 
work  was  the  construction  of  the  famous  hanging  gardens, 
which  he  fashioned  for  his  Median  queen,  who  longed  for 
her  mountains.^  These  gardens  were  considered  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  built  along 
the  Euphrates  River  and  consisted  of  four  terraces  with 
arcades  for  merchants  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  On 
the  highest  terrace,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Euphrates,  were  all  kinds  of  wonderful  plants,  irrigated 
by  water  pumped  up  from  the  river.  Great  sheets  of  lead 
kept  the  water  from  seeping  through  the  brick  terraces 
and  undermining  the  walls. 

After  Nebuchadnezzar's  death  the  Babylonian  kingdom 
lasted  but  a  short  time.  In  a  few  years  came  the  cry, 
"  The  Medes  and  the  Persians  are  at  your  gates,"  and 
the  city  fell,  538  B.C.,  for  the  Persians  became  the  masters 
of  all  western  Asia  (§  162). 

63.  Importance  of  the  Tigris-Buphrates  Civilization. 
—  Babylonia  shares  with  Egypt  the  honor  of  having  one 
of  the  first  historic  civilizations.  Its  influence  was  per- 
haps even  greater  than  that  of  Egypt,  for  the  Euphrates 
was  the  highway  from  the  East  to  the  West.  It  was  'a 
centre  of  commerce  extending  in  all  directions,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  southeast  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
northwest  to  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever  Babylonia 
had  was  carried  by  her  merchants  or  her  "  governors- 
general  "  to  Mesopotamia,  to  Assyria,  to  Syria,  to  Asia 
Minor  and  rven  to  the  West. 

Babylonia's  cuneiform  writing  was  at  one  time  the  oflicial 
written  language,  not  only  of  western  Asia,  but  of  Egypt 
as  well.  This  was  before  the  time  of  Rameses  II  (§  47). 
Her  religion  influenced  that  of  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  far-away 
Carthage  and  even  Greece.     Her  methods  of  foretelling 

>  Media  was  east  of  the  Tigris  River  and  Aaayria. 
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events  by  divination  were  borrowed  by  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  superstition  of  her  astrology  descended  to  still 
later  times.  We  still  speak  of  soothsayers  as  ''  Chal* 
deans."  Her  law  codes  reappear  in  the  laws  of  the 
Hebrews  and  of  many  other  western  peoples.  She  divided 
her  day  into  twenty-four  hours  with  two  sets  of  twelve 
hours  each.  Her  week  had  seven  days,  named  as  ours  are, 
after  the  gods  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets.  Her  science, 
especially  that  of  the  heavens,  was  better  developed  than 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  Her  legends  have  been  copied 
in  the  legends  of  other  people.  We  should  notice  for 
example  the  deluge  story  (§  91),  and  the  labors  of  Gil- 
gamesh  (Hercules)  (§  100)  in  the  next  chapter.  Baby- 
lonian systems  of  weight  and  measure  were  used  every- 
where in  the  West.  The  Babylonians  were  the  first 
people  to  teach  the  world  construction  by  means  of  the 
arch  and  the  use  of  drains.  Without  question  the  world's 
debt  to  Babylonia  is  great  and  Babylonia's  influence  on 
the  world,  unfortunately,  has  been  even  greater. 

Thb  East  Mediterranean  Coast 

64.  Geography.  —  Where  the  great  bend  of  the  Eu-  The  thne 
phrates  occurs,  the  East,  that  is,  the  Tigris-Euphrates  ^pj^^^nj 
valley,  joins  the  Middle  West,  that  is,  the  east  Mediter-  hi^ways  o 
ranean  coast.    This  east  Mediterranean  coast  consists  ^^(^^. 
of  three  geographical  areas  that  were  the  homes  of  three  ranean 
important  peoples  in  antiquity.     This  coast  also  furnished  *^^*^ 
three  highwajrs  between  the  East  and  the  West  and  was 
the  disputed  ground  between  the  empires  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley.     The  northern  part 
of  this  east  Mediterranean  coast  we  call  Syria,  and  in 
ancient  times  it  was  occupied  by  the  Hit'titeSf  a  people 
who  belonged  really  in  the  eastern  half  of  Asia  Minor. 
Along  the  coast  south  of  Syria  there  were  several  enter- 
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prising  commercial  cities,  inhabited  by  the  Phoe-ni'cians. 
Inland  from  Phoenicia  and  south  of  Syria  is  that  land 
through  which  the  river  Jordan  flows,  first  into  the  Sea 
of  GaUlee  and  later  into  that  great  salt  sink,  1300  feet 
below  sea  level,  the  Dead  Sea.  This  country  we  call 
Pcd'es-tine,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Hebrews, 

66.  The  Hittites.  —  The  name  Hittite  is  usually  applied 
to  all  those  tribes  that  occupied  the  territory  from  the 

Black  Sea  south  to  the 
borders  of  Palestine. 
Little  is  known  about 
them,  although  we 
have  uncovered  a 
great  many  ruins  of 
their  buildings  and 
cities  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  them  were 
allied  in  race  to  the 
Assyrians  and  Phoe- 
nicians and,  like  the 
Assyrians  and  Phoeni- 
cians, they  borrowed 
most  of  their  deities, 
their  culture  and  their 
later  writings  from  the 
Babylonians.  They 
added  nothing  to  the 
civilization  of  the 
human  race  and  yet 
they  helped  to  pass  on  the  Babylonian  cultiu'e  to  peoples 
farther  west. 

In  the  days  after  Thotmes  III,  when  the  Egjrptians 
began  to  lose  their  hold  on  Syria,  a  great  Hittite  king  * 
imited  under  his  rule  the  eastern  half  of  Asia  Minor, 

^  Subbiluliuma. 
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Syria  and  most  of  Palestine.^  For  two  centuries  this 
Hittite  empire  lasted,  until  the  Assyrians  began  to  grow 
powerful,  but  five  centuries  passed  before  the  greatest 
Assyrian  kings  finally  overthrew  the  Hittite  power  (§  59). 

66.  Phoenicia  and  her  People.  —  The  Phcenicians  oc-  How  the 
cupied  a  little  strip  of  coast  but  a  few  miles  in  width.  «®^«P^y 

,  and  locatioii 

The  moimtains  are  so  close  to  the  sea  that  the  hillsides  of  the  Phoe- 
are  steep  and  there  are  few  farms,  but  numerous  harbors,  ^^^^n^ 
The  Phoenicians  naturally  turned  to  the  sea  for  a  living,  traders. 
They  gathered  about  the  harbors  in  little  clusters  that 
were  cUy^tateSj  like  the  early  states  of  the  Euphrates 
valley  (§  54). 

Per  trade   their  location   loas  ideal.     They   had   fine  Trade 
harbors.    They  were  located  at  the  western  end  of  the  ^^^1  r 
trade  routes  along  the  Euphrates  which  connected  the  Phoenician 
Mediterranean  Sea  with  Babylonia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  *'*^®* 
They  were  bold  and  skilful  sailors,  who  did  most  of  the 
canying  of  goods  from  Egypt  to  Mediterranean  ports 
after  the  decline  of  the  Cretans  (§  124)  and  before  the  rise 
of  the  Greeks  (§  142). 

67.  Tyre  and  Carthage.  —  In  order  that  they  might  Some  Fhos- 
have  depots  for  convenience  in  trading  at  distant  points,  "^^^ 

the  Phoenicians  made  trading-settlements  or  cohnies 
at  different  places  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
One  of  these  was  in  Greece,  at  or  near  Thebes,  others 
were  in  Sicily,  still  others  on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa. 
One  of  these,  Car'thage  (§  308),  located  at  a  very  fine 
harbor  opposite  Sicily,  was  destined  to  be  even  more  fa- 
mous than  its  famous  founder,  the  Phcenician  city  of 
Tyre. 

Tyre  was  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  ancient  Tyre,  her 
world  before  the  rise  of  Alexandria  (§  216).    Tyre  (Tire)  ^^u^J""^ 

ness. 
^  Beyond  the  Euphrates  east  to  the  mountains  of  Asqyria  all  the  kings 

Acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Hittites,  although  their  possessions 

did  not  form  part  of  his  empire.     (See  map,  p.  40.) 
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was  built  on  an  island  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  cap- 
tured, as  Nebuchadnezzar  discovered.    There  was  found 
near  the  city  a  shell  fish  that  gave  a  beautiful  purple  dye, 
which  was  used  for  fine  fabrics  and  was  so  expensive  that 
it  was  bought  chiefly  by  kings.    This  is  known  as  the 
Tynan  or  royal  purple.     Tyre   had   great   fleets,    very 
extensive  trade  and  large  factories  in  which  her  people 
manufactured  the  raw  materials  theit  they  gathered  on 
their  trading  voyages, 
aviliafttioa        68.  The    Plicenicians    as    Cairiers    of    CtvUizatjoo.  — 
^"^^^^  The  Pboemcians  were  not  an  inventive  people.    From  the 
ciui  Mwio.  Babylonians    they    borrowed 

their  deities  and  most  of  their 
civilization.      But    they   did 
more   than    that;    for    they 
carried  this  civilization  with 
them  when  they  sailed  along 
the  shores  of    the   Mediter- 
ranean.    Usually  the  natives 
were  more  interested  in  ex- 
changing  ivory  or   gold,    or 
silver,  or  some  of  the  natural 
products  which  they  could  not 
use,  for  glass  beads  or  brace- 
The  ■■  Moabitc  Stone  "  (an  ci-     lets  or  strips  of  bright-colored 
ample  of  early  Phanician  wriu      ^^^^^^     but     the     Phcenicians 
nevertheless  spread  the  older 
cultures  a  good  deal  as  tl  e  wind  carries  seed. 
ThB  >lphB.         In  trading  the  Phcenicians  used  a  set  of  written  characters 
*^'  called  letters.     Where  they  found  them  we  do  not  yet  know, 

but  they  carried  them  all  over  the  civilized  world  and  gave 
to  the  world  the  first  alphabet. 
From  69.  Early    History    of    the    Hebrews.  —  Inland    from 

toMoSw.       Phoenicia  lies  Palestine,  the  home  of  a  Semitic  people 
called  the  Hebrews.    To  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Ham- 
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murabi  (§  56)  came  A'bra-ham,  an  Arab  sheik  or  patriarch, 
who  had  journeyed  from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  Abra- 
ham's great  grandson,  Joseph,  was  sold  mto  captivity 
by  his  jealous  brothers  and  was  taken  to  Egypt,  where 
he  rose  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Pharaoh.  Then  came 
years  of  famine  in  Palestine  which  drew  Joseph's  brothera 
and  many  others  to  the  store-houses  of  Egypt.  Some 
centuries  later  we  find  the  ''  children  of  Israel "  in  bondage 
in  Egypt,  making  bricks  without  straw  and  oppressed 
by  the  EJgyptians. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Moses  the  Hebrews  made  an  Exodus 
"exodus"    from    Egypt,   perhaps    under    Rameses   II.  ^J^5^* 
After  wandering  for  a  generation  in  the  desert  wastes  mentin 
south  of  Palestine,  they  settled  in  Palestine.     For  several  Pai«»^'^«- 
centuries  they  lived  under  judges,  fighting  against  their 
neighbors  in  order  that  they  might  keep  this  '^  land  of  milk 
and  honey  "  for  themselves. 

70.  The    United    Hebrew    Kingdom.  —  The    Hebrews  The  He- 
were  still  like  bands  of  wandering  Arab  tribes.     They  ^'^^^^^^^ 

°  ^     dom  under 

needed  a  national  organization  and  a  national  leader,  so  Saul,  David 
they  chose  a  kingj  a  tall,  handspme  man  named  Savl,  ^^^^^^ 
Saul  was  not  a  good  leader,  but  his  successor,  David,  who 
had  gained  a  reputation  by  killing  the  giant  champion 
of  the  Philistines,  Goliath,  was  not  only  a  general  but  was 
the  leader  that  the  Hebrews  needed.  He  built  up  a  king- 
dom which  under  his  son  SoVo-^mon  extended  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Euphrates.  That  is,  it  covered  the  whole 
east  Mediterranean  coast.  Under  David  there  were 
collected  and  perfected  a  large  number  of  hynms  of 
pruse,  the  Psalms,  and  under  Solomon,  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  was  gathered  in  Proverbs,  This  Hebrew  king- 
dom was  created  about  1000  b.c,  about  250  years  after 
the  exodus  and  about  the  same  time  before  the  rise  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire. 

71.  The  History  of  Israel  and   Judea.  —  After  Solo-^ 
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mon's  death  the  Hebrew  kingdom  was  divided  into  two 
kingdoms.  Is'ra-el  in  the  north,  with  her  capital  5a- 
ma'ri'^,  was  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  in  722  and  many 
from  its  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  exile  (§  59).  Jtirde'a 
in  the  south  remained  free  until  Nebuchadnezzar  captured 
her  capital  Je-m'sa-lem  (§  61)  (586  b.c.)  and  took  many  of 
its  inhabitants  to  Babylon,  a  period  called  the  Babylonian 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  as  we  have  noticed.  After  the 
return  of  the  exiles  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  the 
prophets  were  the  national  leaders.  Judea  was  then  under 
the  rule  of  Greek  kings  for  centiu*ies  until  the  Romans 
occupied  Palestine  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  later 
made  Palestine  into  a  Roman  province. 

72.  The  Religious  Bxperience  of  the  Hebrews.  —  Until 
long  after  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  the  Hebrew 
people  did  not  have  a  radically  different  religious  belief 
from  their  neighbors.  The  great  importance  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  consist  in 
their  being  at  a  very  early  date  monotheists,  that  is, 
people  who  believe  in  one  God.  Many  of  their  leaders 
were  monotheists,  but  the  Hebrews  as  a  people  at  first 
believed  in  many  gods.  Only  gradually  did  the  people 
realize  that  Je-ho'vah  was  the  only  God.  They  did  not 
understand  that  God  is  a  universal,  omnipotent  spirit, 
and  not,  as  their  neighbors  believed,  an  enlarged  human 
being  with  human  passions  and  weaknesses. 

The  prophets  tried  to  teach  the  people  that  the  one 
God  was  not  a  divine  hero  like  the  gods  of  their  neighbors. 
Although  the  Hebrew  people  came  to  believe  in  one  God 
who  wa^  Spirit,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  people 
learned  to  woRsmp,  as  well  cw  believe  in,  one  true  God,  until 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  This  then  is  the  great 
contribution  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  world's  progress:  that 
they  abandoned  poljrtheism  for  a  belief  in  one  true  God, 
and  their  belief  grew  into  a  national  wobbhip  op  that 
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God.  Other  peoples  had  isolated  leaders  who  believed 
in  monotheism  and  some  that  even  lived  up  to  their  be- 
lief. The  Hebrew  nation  was  the  only  monotheistic  nation 
of  antiquity. 

73.  Summary.  —  Ancient  Egypt  owed  her  great  prog-  Important 
res8  partly  to  her  isolated  position  and  partly  to  the  ^*J^J^°°" 
exceptional  fertility  caused  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  period  of 
Historical  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  two  great  periods :  I,  S^^. 
that  of  Egyptian  independence,  from  3400  B.C.  to  525  B.C. ;  ence. 
II,  that  of  dependence,  525  b.c.  to  the  present.    In  3400 
B.C.  Menes  united  upper  and  lower  Egypt.    The  period 
of  the  pyramid  builders  is  called  the  Old  Kingdom.    The 
feudal  period  when  the  nobles  ruled  is  called  the  Middle 
Kingdom.     After  the  Hyksos  rule  we  have  the  Empire, 
with  Thotmes  III  ruling  from  Nubia  and  Lydia  to  the 
Euphrates  River,  and  Rameses  II,  the  Magnificent.    Then 
follows  a  period  of  decline. 

Egypt  was  first  added  (temporarily)  to  the  Assyrian  Succeanon 
empire.    It  then  became  in  turn  subject  to  the  Persians,  q(,^riM 
to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Mohammedans,  the  Turks  empires, 
and  finally  to  the  English.     Egypt's  civilization  was  not 
only  the  earliest  but  one  of  the  best  in  the  ancient  Orient, 
and,  except  that  of  Babylonia,  the  most  influential  of  the 
civilizations  of  the  ancient  near  East. 

The  lower  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  or  Babylonia,  is  Thegeog- 
very  fertile.     Into  Babylonia  the  Sumerians  brought  the  ^^^^a*?wi 
rudiments  of  almost  all  of  the  art,  writing  and  culture  of  of  the 
this  whole  area.    The  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Hittites,  ^"^^f"' 
Phoenicians  and  Hebrews,  most  of  whom  were  Semites,  valley, 
in  their  turn  copied  this  cultiu'e.     For  a  siunmary  of  this 
civilization  consult  (§  63). 

The  Babylonians  had  two  great  empire  builders  :  Sargon  Empires  of 
of  Agade  (about  2650  B.C.)  and  Hammurabi  of  Babylon  A^TTnd 
(about  1900  B.C.).  Hanmiiu*abi's  empire  lasted  several  cen-  the  Hit^ 
tunes.    The  Assyrian  empire  was  developed  by  a  succes-  ***^ 
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sion  of  warrior  kings  from  about  750  to  650  B.C.  The 
new  Babylonian  kingdom  under  Nebuchadnezzar  followed 
the  downfall  of  Assyria.  The  Hittite  empire  preceded 
the  first  Assyrian  empire  but  survived  until  the  second. 

The  Phcenicians  were  interested  in  trade,  which  they 
carried  on  with  the  Euphrates  valley,  with  Egypt  and  with 
the  whole  Mediterranean  area.  They  planted  trading 
posts,  some  of  which  grew  into  colonies,  and  they  carried 
the  alphabet  to  all  ancient  peoples. 

The  Hebrews  were  a  pastoral  people  who  lived  in  Pales- 
tine. They  were  at  first  ruled  by  judges.  Under  David 
and  Solomon  (1015-935  b.c.)  there  was  a  uxiited  Hebrew 
kingdom  stretching  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  River. 
This  kingdom  was  divided  into  Israel  and  Judea.  Israel 
was  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  in  722  B.C.  and  Jerusalem 
was  captured  in  586  B.C.  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great 
ruler  of  the  later  Babylonian  (Chaldean)  empire.  The 
Jews  struggled  up  from  polytheism  through  belief  in  one 
God  to  a  national  worship  of  a  true  God. 
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1.  The  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Maspero,  The  Dawn  of  Cimir 
itation,  22-26. 

2.  The  influenee  of  very  early  Eg:ypt  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  western  Europe.     Smith,  The  Ancient  Egyptians,  161-183. 

3.  The  buflding  of  the  pjrramids.   Wheeler,  B.  I.,  in  Century, 
34  (1898),  107-109. 

4.  The  rise  of  Thebes.     Ragozin,  Early  Egypt,  74^80. 

5.  The  empire  under  Amenhotep  III.     Baikie,  Story  of  t?ie 
Pharaohs,  15^-168. 

6.  The  wars  of  Rameses  II.   Breasted,  History  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  303^13. 

7.  Egyptian  architecture.     Baikie,  J.,  in  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  24  (1913),  992-1020. 

8.  The  geography  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  basin.   Goodspeed, 
History  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  1-13. 

9.  The    Sumerians.     King,    History  of  Sumer  and  Accad^ 
5&-83. 

10.  The  work  of  Layard.  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  I,  138-159. 

11.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  Davis,  Readings  in  Ancient  History, 
I,  No.  11. 

12.  Commerce,  business  and  industry  in  Babylonia.  Winok- 
ler,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  160-164. 

13.  The  Assyrian  army  and  methods.  Maspero,  The  Struggle 
oj  the  Nations,  626-642. 

14.  The  city  of  Sargon  II.  Maspero,  Ancient  Egypt  and 
Anyria,  194-214. 

15.  The  civilization  of  Assyria.  Winckler,  History  of 
Bdbf^ia  and  Assyria,  286-310. 

16.  Jonah  at  Nineveh.  The  Bible,  Book  of  Jonah,  chaps.  Ill 
and  IV. 
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17.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Wheeler,  B.  I.,  in 
Century,  34  (1898),  220-222. 

18.  Daniel  and  the  fall  of  Babylon.  The  Bible,  Book  of 
Daniel,  chap.  V. 

19.  Conquests  of  the  greatest  Hittite  king.  Garstang,  The 
Story  of  the  HUtUes,  325-339. 

20.  Phoenician  ships  and  commerce.  Maspero,  Ancient 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  165-168. 

21.  The  conquest  of  Samaria  by  Assyria.  The  Bible,  Second 
Book  of  the  Kings,  chap.  XVII,  chap.  XVIII,  1-12. 

22.  A  psalm  of  praise.     The  Bible,  Book  of  Psalms,  chap.  CIII. 

23.  The  development  of  Hebrew  monotheism.  Maoalister, 
Civilization  of  Palestine,  chap.  VII. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  Egypt  "the  gift  of  the  Nile"? 

2.  Explain  these  terms:  dynasty,  predynastic,  pyramid, 
sphinx,  Pharaoh,  Middle  Kingdom,  the  Hyksos,  feudal  period, 
mummy,  hieroglyphics. 

3.  Why  did  the  Pharaohs  build  pjrramids  ?  How  did  they 
I)ay  the  laborers?  How  capable  were  the  engineers  that  built 
the  pyramids  ?     How  skilful  were  the  stone  masons  ? 

4.  What  is  a  kingdom?  What  is  an  empire?  Why  should 
we  call  the  Egypt  of  Menes  a  kingdom  and  that  of  Thotmes  III 
an  empire  ? 

5.  Show  why  the  Hyksos  rule  led  to  the  empire.  Give  the 
extent  of  the  empire.  How  long  did  it  last?  Name  and  de- 
scribe  its  capital. 

6.  What  was  the  importance  of  Egypt's  isolation? 

7.  Give  the  periods  in  Egyptian  history  from  Menes  to  the 
conquests  by  Persia  in  525  b.c.  Name  in  order  the  empires  that 
have  ruled  Egypt  from  525  b.c.  to  the  present  day. 

8.  Give  six  names  that  are  distinctive  of  Egyptian  civilization. 

9.  What  do  we  owe  to  Egypt. 

10.  Compare  in  respect  to  size,  location,  accessibility  and  gen- 
eral resources,  the  Nile  valley,  the  east  Mediterranean  coast  and 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  basin. 

11.  Why  should  the  world's  earliest  civilizations  have  been 
developed  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  and  in  Babylonia  ? 

12.  Show  the  importance  of  the  Euphrates  river:  (1)  as  the 
seat  of  an  early  empire ;  (2)  as  a  trade  route  between  East  and 
West 
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13.  Who  were  the  Semites  ?  Show  that  all  of  the  Semites  of 
vrest^n  Asia  were  more  interested  in  trade  than  in  anything  else. 

14.  Show  that  Hammurabi  was  a  great  man. 

15.  What  is  meant  by  the  Assyrian  system  of  deportation? 
What  name  is  used  to  explain  the  deportation  of  the  people  of 
Israel?    to  explain  that  of  the  Jews? 

16.  Why  was  there  great  rejoicing  when  Nineveh  fell  ? 

17.  Why  is  the  influence  of  Babylonian  civilization  *' perhaps 
even  greater  than  that  of  Egypt"  ? 

IS.  On  a  map  show  the  extent  of  the  Hittite  empire.  Did  the 
Greeks  probably  owe  anything  to  the  Hittites? 

19.  Why  were  the  Phcenicians  traders  rather  than  warriors? 
Name  two  great  Phoenician  cities;  three  Phoenician  colonies. 
(See  map  opp.  page  111.) 

20.  Outline  the  steps  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  from  the 
time  of  Joseph  to  that  of  the  later  Prophets. 

21.  Trace  the  chief  steps  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  mono- 
theism. 
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The  Ruling  Classes 

74.  The  King  and  his  Government.  —  In  ancient  times 
there  was  a  very  sharp  distinction  between  the  ruling 
classes  and  the  common  people.  There  was  an  equally 
sharp  distinction  between  those  who  belonged  to  royalty 
and  the  other  privileged  classes  —  nobles  and  priests, 
and  possibly  soldiers  or  scribes. 

At  the  head  of  each  government  was  a  king.  In  Egypt 
this  king  was  called  a  Pharaoh.  Whether  he  ruled  a  tiny 
city  or  a  mighty  empire,  the  king  was  a  despot.  EJven  if 
his  kingdom  was  insignificant,  he  assumed  a  high-sounding 
title,  as  "  King  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  Earth,"  or 
"  King  of  the  World."  Succession  to  the  throne  was 
hereditary,  that  is,  one  of  the  king's  sons  succeeded  him  as 
king. 

76.  The  King's  Palace.  —  The  kings  Uved  in  palaces 
which  were  buildings  of  brick  or  stone  of  one  or  two  stories. 
Outside  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  and  the  island  of 
Crete  these  palaces  were  far  less  pretentious  than  the 
temples  built  to  the  go  fi.  There  were  separate  apart- 
ments for  the  wives  of  the  king,  for  every  oriental  poten- 
tate of  importance  married  a  sister  or  daughter  of  every 
other  king  with  whom  he  was  allied.  These  wives  were 
of  unequal  rank,  their  rank  depending  on  the  importance 
of  the  kingdom  from  which  they  came.  Only  one  of  these 
wives  was  called  queen,  and  naturally  one  of  her  sons 

succeeded  to  the  throne. 

60 
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"The  Egyptian  palaces  are  not  built  for  eternity  like  the  Maspero's 
tomplefl.  They  are  light  constructions  of  wood,  brick,  or  un-  deacription 
dressed  freestone,  but  rarely  blended  with  granite  except  for  the  ^  *"tiAii 
decoration  of  the  great  doorways.  They  recall  the  villa  of  palace. 
Kakhtminou  <a  noble)  on  a  large  scale :  isolated  pavilions  for  the 
harem,  storehouses  for  the  provisions,  barracks  and  quarters  for 
the  royal  guard  and  for  the  x)6r8onages  attached  to  the  house- 
hold; large  courts  planted  with  trees,  gardens  with  kiosks  and 
pools,  where  the  women  can  amuse  themselves.  A  strong 
crenellated  wall  gives  the  dwelling  the  appearance  of  a  fortress 
or  of  an  entrenched  camp,  and  at  times,  in  case  of  riots  or  con- 
spiracies, the  royal  god  has  owed  his  safety  to  the  solidity  of  his 
doors  and  the  height  of  his  walls.  .  .  .  Tne  gallery,  where  the 
king  sits  during  the  audience,  is  placed  exactly  opposite  the 
entrance  gate,  projecting  from  the  wall  of  the  fagade,  and  com- 
municating directly  with  the  private  apartments.  It  is  raised 
four  or  five  yards  above  the  groimd,  ornamented  breast-high 
with  a  cushion  of  stuff  embroidered  with  red  and  blue,  and  shel- 
tered by  a  canopy  of  curiously  carved  planks,  supported  by  two 
slender  wooden  pillars  painted  in  bright  colours  and  ornamented 
at  the  top  by  many-coloured  streamers." 

76.  The  Nobles.  —  Below  the  king  in  social  position  Podtioii  of 
were  the  nobles,  who  lived  at  the  king's  court  or  culti-  *^®  °°^^®' 
vated  the  great  estates  of  the  realm,  and  led  his  forces  in 
battle.  Their  birth  and  their  wealth  gave  them  many 
privileges,  and  yet  they  were  the  subjects  of  a  great  mon- 
arch, for  the  king  might  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  their 
lands  or  their  privileges.  The  king  did  not  often  do  this, 
for  although  he  was  absolute  and  all-powerful,  he  needed 
the  help  of  the  nobles  and  could  not  afford  to  make  them 
enemies.^ 

The  houses  of  the  nobles  were  comparatively  comfort-  Home  for 
less.  In  Assyria  and  in  some  other  countries  there  were  *^  "*^^*' 
bedsteads,  with  the  mattresses  raised  above  the  floor. 

^  NeverthelesB,  except  in  Egypt  after  the  building  of  the  pyramids, 
QUMt  of  the  noble  families  did  not  posseBS  the  same  estates  for  many  cen- 
turies. When  a  king  of  a  new  dynasty  came  to  the  throne,  he  usually 
01TB  the  lands  and  the  offices  and  the  privilegeq  to  his  own  favorltea^ 
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There  was  little  furniture  in  the  rooms  —  a  few  stools  or 
pl^n  chairs,  coETers  for  storing  articles,  perhaps  a  couple 
of  dining  couches 
on  which  the  noble 
and  his  guests  re- 
clined aliout  the 
common  dish  from 
which  they  ate. 
When  a  great  vic- 
tory had  been 
gained  or  an  im- 
portant feast  was 
celebrated,  every 
one  ate  and  drank 
to  excess,  the 
whole  city  giving 
An  Egyptian  Houae.  itS^lf   over  to  the 

or^-    More  than 

one  city  owed  its  destruction  to  its  helpless  state  after  such 

a  bacchanalian '  riot,  as  was  the  case  in  Babylon  after 

Belshazzar's  feast. 

Caps,  77.  Dress  of  Noblemen  and  Women.  —  The  nobles  did 

Bh^son'd      "**^  spare  expense  on  dress,  for  their  robes  were   often 

ornamenu.     embroider&d  with  gold  lace  and  they  wore  many  precious 

stones.     The  head  gear  waa  frequently  a  rounded  cap  of 

gaudy   color   and    expensive   material.     The   men    wore 

short  breeches  or  a  tunic,  and  the  women  a  plain  tunic 

or  sheath  garment  that  came  to  the  ankles.     Both  men  and 

women  of  high  degree  wore  over  the  shoulder  and  around 

the  body  a  mantle  that  could  be  arranged  according  to  the 

weather,  or  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  wearer.     The  Egyptians 

were  fond  of  linen  of  plain  colors,  but  the  Asiatics  favored 

woollen  plaids  of  gaudy  appearance.    Heellees  sandals 

were  worn  on  the  feet,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds  on  the 

'  From  BacohuB,  the  sod  ot  wlna. 
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neck,  wrists  and  ankles.  The  women  powdered  and 
painted  outrageously,  but  the  higher  class  women  rarely 
appeared  in  public  unless  they  were  veiled,  and  attended 
by  servants. 

78.  The  Priest  as  Priest,  Business  Man  and  Scholar.  —  The  fami- 
The  priest  was  a  man  of  as  great  importance  as  the  noble,  *^??f 
for  religion  was  more  unportant  than  government  to  the 
oriental  of  the  ancient  world.  Certain  families  were 
usually  set  aside  for  the  priesthood,  Although  members  of 
others  might  become  priests,  if  they  showed  skill  in  the 
performance  of  rites  or  in  the  learning  of  the  priests.  W^ 
shall  consider  the  priests  again  under  the  subject  of  religion. 

The  priest  was  not  only  the  guardian  of  the  temple  and  The  priest 
the  representative  of  the  god.    He  was  a  merchant  as  f^^^^^^ 
well.     He  had  charge  of  the  very  extensive  lands  belong-  chant  and 
ing  to  the  temple  and  disposed  of  the  cattle  and  the  sheep,  ^"^^^ 
the  doves  or  the  wine,  the  grain  or  the  fruit  which  wor- 
shippers brought  as  offerings  to  his  god.    He  was  head- 
master of  the  numerous  slaves  that  did  fine  metal  work 
or  carving  for  the  altars  or  walls  of  the  temple,  or  for  sale 
to  customers. 

The  priests  monopolized  the  learning  of  the  Orient.  The  priests 
They  studied  the  stars.    They  alone  knew  the  secret  f"^^^^" 
meaning  of  the  heavens.    Under  their  guidance  were  the  pervision  of 
soothsayers,  the  astrologers  who  foretold  the  future  by  ^J^!"*'^^ 
watching  the  stars,  those  who,  by  divination,  as  in  exami-  sayen. 
nation  of  the  flight  of  birds  or  the  bodies  of  animals,  pre- 
dicted events,  and  those  who  cast  out  evil  spirits  and 
Dractised  medicine.^ 

i"The  medicines  used  in  Egypt  were  of  four  kinds  —  draughts, 
blisters,  powders  and  clysters,  minerals  as  well  as  vegetables  being  em- 
ployed in  their  composition.  But  progress  in  medical  knowledge,  as 
in  art,  was  checked  in  the  time  of  the  Middle  Empire  by  the  rule  that 
new  medicines  and  treatment  were  adopted  by  the  doctor  at  the  risk  of 
bong  put  to  death  if  the  patient  died."  Sayce,  The  Ancieni  Empirea 
tftheSoMt^  p.  27. 
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Life  of  the  People 


The  scribe.         79.  The  Piof  esBlonal  ClMiei.  —  The  privileged  classes 

Tho  metuo-    included  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  nobility  and 
ruiDg  01  . 

writun         the  pnests.    Between  them  and  the  common  people  were 
'™"**-  those  persons    of 

wealth  and  educa- 
tion that  we  can 
call  the  profee- 
aional  classes. 
These  were  the 
scribes  and  the 
merchants.  When 
a  boy  showed  ex- 
ceptional talent, 
he  was  sent  to  a 
school  for  a  few 
months  or  years 
in  order  to  get  an 
education.  Hebe- 
came  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  the 
figures  and  the 
The  Scribe.  Bigns  used  in  writ- 

ing and  in  making 
accounts.  With  this  slender  foundation  of  general  knowl- 
edge he  was  apprenticed  to  a  scribe,  under  whom  he  copied 
bills  or  manuscripts.  By  diligent  practice  and  by  mem- 
orizing the  symbols  that  he  used,  he  gained  in  time  a  wide 
vocabulary,  so  that  he  was  able  to  write  letters  and  pre- 
pare manuscripts  (§  99). 
The  mer-  The  merchant  was  no  less  important  than  the  scribe, 

'*'*°*-  and,  in  fact,  among  the  commercial  Babylonians  the  mer- 

chants formed  practically  one  of  the  privileged  classes, 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  lower  Tigris-Euphrates  valley 
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depoided  lately  on  trade.    We  ehall  study  the  merchant 
and  his  methods  more  fully  later  (§  109). 

80.  The  Lot  of  the  Peasant.  —  The  common  people  The  hardi 
who  Uved  in  the  cities  or  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles  or  Jj^^*^* 
on  the  lands  of  the  temple  may  be  called  peasants.    They  peannt. 
were  rude,  uneducated,  hard-workii^  people,  who  lived 
in  poverty,  had  no  share  in  anything  except  toil  and  were 
treated  little  better  than  slaves.     As  the  old  £^oi>t.ian 
proverb  expressed  it,  "  Man  has  a  back  and  only  obeys 


The  Baatinado. 

when  be  is  beaten."  The  peasant  took  toil  and  beatings 
for  granted,  since  that  was  the  approved  order  of  things. 
Was  it  not  his  pleasure  as  well  as  his  duty  to  work  for  the 
master  7  Why  should  the  master  look  after  him  unless 
be  did  the  master's  work?  The  man  who  tried  to  get 
along  without  a  master  and  protector  was  soon  an  outlaw, 
Tith  his  hand  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him. 

The  following  poem  shows  that  life  was  full  of  toil 
even  for  the  artisans,  who  felt  themselves  to  be  above  the 
peasant: 

I  have  seen  the  blaekgmitli  at  hia  work  in  the  heat  of  his  Ad  anoieiit 

'orge;  he  has  tb«  fingers  of  a  crocodile,  and  is  black  as  flshspawn.  po«m  od 

The  artisans  of  all  kinde  that  handle  the  ohisel,  have  they  more  .  °  f^ 

Krt  than  the  peasant  7    Their  fields  are  the  wood  they  shape,  workera. 
thni  profeaaion  is  the  metal ;  even  in  the  night  they  are  called. 
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and  they  work  agiun  after  their  labor  of  the  day ;  even  in  the 
night  their  house  is  lighted  up  and  they  are  awake.  The  stone- 
mason seeks  his  work  in  every  kind  of  hard  stone.  When  he 
has  completed  his  orders  and  his  hands  are  tired,  does  he  rest? 
He  must  be  in  the  workyard  at  sunrise,  even  if  his  knees  and  spine 
break  with  his  toil.  The  barber  shaves  even  in  the  night ;  to 
be  able  to  eat,  to  be  able  to  lie  down,  he  must  go  from  distriet 
to  district  searching  for  customers ;  he  must  overwork  himself, 
as  well  as  his  two  hands,  to  fill  his  belly ;  thus  the  honey  is  eaten 
only  by  those  who  make  it.  The  dyer,  his  fingers  stink  with 
the  odor  of  decayed  fish,  his  two  eyes  ache  with  weariness,  his 
hand  never  ceases  renewing  pieces  of  stuS,  until  he  detests  the 
sight  of  stuff.  The  shoe-maker  ia  very  miserable,  and  is  forever 
compluning ;  his  health  is  like  that  of  a  dead  fish,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  eat  but  his  leather. 


furljiOiT^    "^  "***  *  ^^^S  of  beauty.     It  was  a  little  hut  of  reeds 


The  Penasnt's  House. 

plastered  with  mud  or  built  of  half-dried  bricks  of  mud 
from  the  neareat  river  or  irrigation  ditch.  The  Egyptian 
was  a  short  man,  but  he  would  thrust  his  head  through 
the  roof  if  he  suddenly  stood  erect.  As  there  was  little 
rain  in  either  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates  valley,  roofa 
were  made  chiefly  to  keep  off  the  bumii^  sun.  This 
hut  did  not  need  windows  and  the  door  needed  no  lock, 
for  there  was  little  to  steal,  as  there  was  little  fiuniture, 
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md  the  family  food  supply  was  prepared  from  day  to 
d&y. 

At  night  the  whole  family  slept  in  the  one  room,  or  two,  Beds  and 
if  the  father  was  unusually  capable  or  prosperous.  If  they  <=■"*'"'>«■ 
had  no  rushes  or  mats,  they  slept  on  the  earthen  floor. 
They  did  not  change  their  clothing  at  night,  for  the  children 
wore  none,  the  man  used  only  short  cotton  breeches  and 
the  woman  had  only  a  single  round  garment  that 
reached  below  the  knees  and  was  held  by  straps  over  the 
sliouldera. 

82.  The  Care  of  th<!  Home.  —  The  food  of  the  common  Foods. 


Women  Gnadinc  a 

no  means  appetizing.  Apples,  figs,  dates  and  apricots 
were  known ;  onions  and  beans,  cucumbers  and  pumpkins 
were  used  in  season.     In  making  cakes  the  first  task  was 
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to  grind  the  grain,  usually  wheat  or  barley.  This  was 
done  on  a  hollowed  stone  by  using  a  pestle  of  hard  stone. 
An  hour's  labor  would  suffice  partially  to  mash  the  grain 
and  break  oS  a  few  splinters  of  stone.  Having  been 
molded  together  into  a  paste,  these  would  be  placed  in  hot 
ashes  to  bake.  The  cake  was  an  unleavened,  half-baked, 
badly  scorched  and  unwholesome  mess. 
)  The  supply  of  fruit,  cakes  and  other  foods  was  kept  in 
earthen  jars.  Water  was  brought  from  the  nearest 
river  or  pool  in  similar  jars.  The  preparation  of  food 
and  the  care  of  the  children  and  the  garden,  the  marketing 
and  a  hundred  other  duties  aged  the  women  quickly. 


Womau  making  Bie&d. 

83.  ThB  Position  of  Woman.  —  The  oriental  woman 
did  not  have  an  enviable  lot.  Except  in  Egypt  she  was 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  head  of  her  family. 
She  might  be  sold  or  beaten  or  killed.  In  Egypt  there  was 
something  like  equality  among  men  and  women,  but  in 
Egypt  the  lot  of  a  poor  man  was  bard,  and  tb-;.:  of  a  woman 
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was  harder.  At  the  best  her  life  was  a  life  of  drudgery, 
and  at  the  worst,  that  is,  in  other  countries,  she  was  little 
betttf  than  a  slave.  In  fact,  female  slaves  were  a  drug 
on  the  market,  being  sold  at  about  one  third  of  the  price 
of  men,  for,  since  all  women  were  little  better  than  slaves, 
even  inexpensive  slave  women  were  dearer  than  wives. 

84.  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  Ancient  Orient.  —  Marriage 
The  great  majority  of  all  children,  boys  and  girls,  died  ?°°^^  ^^ 
m  infancy,  for  unwholesome  food,  lack  of  care,  and  filthy  fathers 
surroundings  caused  a  high  death-rate.    Medical  skill  ^^^^J^^ 

men  and 

was  unknown  except  among  the  rich,  magic  being  used  to  lack  of 
drive  away  evil  spirits  from  the  sick  body.  If  a  girl  "«J**"'<» 
survived  to  her  fifteenth  year,  she  began  to  look  forward 
to  marriage.  Ordinarily  the  fathers  of  the  bride  and 
groom  came  together  and  made  a  bargahi,  in  which  the 
price  of  the  girl  was  agreed  upon  and  the  amount  of  her 
dowry  was  specified.^  In  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley 
this  agreement  was  usually  recorded. on  a  clay  tablet 
(§  102).  Among  the  lower  classes  very  few  men  had  more 
than  one  wife  and  marriages  were  ordinarily  for  life. 
Wealthy  nobles  occasionally  had  two  or  more  wives, 
but  Tnanogamy  wna  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  the 
dndeni  EclsL  Men  might  divorce  their  wives  at  will, 
but  women  could  secure  a  divorce  only  for  the  very  best 
reasons.  In  £!gypt  women  had  special  property  rights, 
as  women  have  in  most  of  the  states  of  our  Union; 
but  elsewhere  a  married  woman  had  only  that  property 
which  she  owned  before  marriage  or  which  she  had  bought 
with  the  money  her  husband  had  paid  for  her.  Even  then 
she  might  have  more  property  rights  than  some  modem 
European  women. 

^  It  IB  reported  by  Herodotus  that  at  one  time  in  Babylon  it  was  the 
c^istom  to  offer  brides  at  auction  once  a  year.  The  most  beautiful  were 
offered  first  and  the  least  attractive  last.  With  the  latter  was  given  a 
^owry  made  up  of  the  money  paid  for  the  former. 
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85.  Slaves.  —  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  slavery  in 
the  ancient  East.  As  the  common  people  were  numerous 
and  their  position  was  little  better  than  slavery,  slaves 
were  less  necessary  than  in  later  times.  In  Egypt  there 
seems  to  have  been  almost  no  slavery  before  the  empire 
was  extended  under  Thotmes  III.  In  Babylonia  slavery 
was  much  more  conunon,  for  traders  brought  slaves 
to  the  large  cities  and  the  conquests  of  the  kings  made 
many  captives  into  slaves.  In  the  early  history  of  war- 
fare, the  inhabitants  of  captured  cities  were  usually  put 
to  death.  Then  followed  the  practice  of  killing  the  men 
and  saving  the  women  and  children.  Finally,  men  as 
well  as  others  were  spared. 

Two  of  the  greatest  slave  markets  were  the  two  greatest 
commercial  cities  of  ancient  times,  Babylon  and  Tyre. 
The  one  received  and  sold  the  slaves  of  the  East,  the  other 
those  of  the  West.  Women  were  sold  at  about  foiu* 
shekels  of  silver,  about  three  dollars  of  our  money,  but 
equal  perhaps  to  fifty  dollars  in  purchasing  value.  Men 
were  sold  at  from  ten  to  twelve  shekels.  The  slave  became 
the  absolute  possession  of  his  master,  and  was  usually 
treated  with  considerable  cruelty,  unless  he  was  a  trusted 
house  servant  or  an  educated  person  who  looked  after 
his  master's  business. 

Religion 

86.  Primitive  Spirit  Religions.  —  To  primitive  man 
the  world  was  full  of  invisible  spirits.  The  rock  and  the 
tree,  the  stream  and  the  mountains  were  deities,  but  the 
great  gods  were  those,  not  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  heavens. 
The  Sim  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  the  gods  that 
had  power  and  saved  or  wrecked  the  lives  of  men.  These 
gods  must  be  appeased,  lest  in  their  anger,  they  destroy 
men.  These  ideas  may  seem  childish,  but  the  race  was 
still  in  its  infancy,  so  far  as  intellectual  and  spiritual  prog* 
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refis  was  concerned.  These  beliefs  also  were  widespread, 
and  we  see  them  perhaps  most  clearly  among  those 
comparatively  late  and  eminently  practical  people,  the 
Romans. 

87.  Patron  Deities  of  Cities  and  Countries.  —  Although  The  sun- 
all  ancient  peoples  had  many  of  these  beliefs  in  common,  ^dtiea  ^**^ 
some  worshipped  one  power  more  than  another.     Usually  become 

it  was  the  sun-god  that  was  the  greatest  of  the  long  list  °^°*^ 
of  deities,  for  the  sun  represented  the  greatest  power  in 
nature.  Ra,  the  Egyptian  sun-god,  and  Mar-duk,  the  sun- 
god  of  Babylon,  had  unusual  power  for  many  centuries. 
Many  stories  were  told  of  these  gods,  the  Babylonians 
having  very  extensive  legends  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  Mar-duk.  These  gods  were  originally  the  gods  of  one 
city,  for  each  city  had  its  own  sets  of  deities,  but,  as  that 
city  became  powerful,  they  were  worshipped  throughout 
the  country  of  which  that  city  became  the  capital. 

88.  The  Legend  of  Osiris.  —  The  Egyptians  were  the  Osiris  and 
first  people  to  develop  a  real  religion  out  of  these  beliefs  ^^-    J^^ 
in  their  deities,  for  they  qame  to  believe  that  some  of  Isisand 
their  gods  were  spiritual  powers  rather  than  manifestations  ??J^  °^®' 
of  nature.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  their  legends  tells 

of  O-ri'ris,  who  was  a  sun-god  that  had  taken  the  place 
of  Ra.  Osim  was  married  to  his  sister  Fsis,  the  dawn,  and 
their  son  was  called  Ho'rus,  Osiris  was  attacked  by  Set, 
the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  by  many  of  his  followers, 
disease,  famine,  drought.  Set  succeeded  in  slaying  Osiris, 
but  the  faithful  Isis,  after  a  long  search,  finds  the  body, 
brings  it  back  to  Egypt,  where  she  embalms  it  and  partly 
restores  it  to  life.  Osiris  cannot  remain  on  earth  as  one 
of  the  gods,  but  he  passes  to  the  abode  of  the  dead,  where 
he  sits  in  judgment  on  the  souls  of  the  departed.  Horus 
follows  Set  and  conquers  him,  and  hence  is  called  the 
redeemer.  The  Pharaohs  considered  themselves  sons  of 
Horns. 
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89.  BKTpdaii  Belief  in  ImmortaUty  of  the  SouL  —  The 

Egyptian  believed  that  every  person  had  a  "  double," 
or  soul.  So  long 
as  the  body  was 
kept  from  decay, 
so  long  the  soul 
lived  and  pros- 
pered. If  the 
body  WAS  de- 
stroyed, the  soul 
died  also. 
Therefore  at 
death  ■  every 
corpse  was  em- 
balmed, as  the 
body  of  Osiris 
had  been  em- 
balmed. By  the 
use  of  perfumes 
and  chemicals  de- 
cay was  stopped, 
and  the  body  was 
wrapped  in  lin- 
ens, coarse  or 
fine  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the 
family.  These 
mummies,  as  we 
call  them,  have 
scarcely  altered 
in  forty  centuries 

Mununy  .md  Munuoy  Caae.  ^j    ^^  ^^  ^^^. 

upon  the  almost  unchanged  features  of  many  early  Pha- 
raohs. 

90.  Judgment  of  the  Dead  (Egyptian).  — If  the  bodj 
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was  preserved,  the  soul  passed  into  the  abode  of  the  dead   : 

to  be  judged  by  Osiris.     Judgment  was  pronounced  on  ^t^t« 

the  soul  by  Osiris  according  to  the  life  that  the  dead  man  and  ri«ht 

bad  lived.    The  questions  asked  of  the  soul  deal  with  ■»""«■ 

character  and  not  with  forma  of  ceremonies  or  earthly 

rank  or  position.    Here  are  eome  of  the  forty  answers 

that  an  upright  soul  could  give :  I  have  not  done  iniquity ; 

I  have  not  uttered  falsehood ;    I  have  not  uttered  evil 


The  Judgment  of  the  Soul  at  the  TrlbumJ  of  Osiris. 

vords ;  I  have  not  pried  into  matters  (to  make  mischief) ; 
1  have  not  been  a  man  of  ai^er;  I  have  not  stirred  up 
strife;  I  have  not  judged  hastily;  I  have  not  sought 
for  distinctions;  I  have  not  increased  my  wealth,  except 
vith  such  things  as  are  mine  own  possessions.  Of  course, 
the  ordinary  Egyptian  did  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  exalted  religion.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
was  not  allowed  in  the  temples,  since  he  had  no  offering 
for  the  temple  gods,  and  must  worship  the  minor  gods  as 
best  he  could. 

tl.  The    Babylonian    Story   of  the   Deluge.  —  Other  inferior 
early  people  had  stories  of  their  gods  and  the  great  deeds  ^^"JJi,^ 
that  they  performed,  but  no  other  very  early  people  igoiaiM. 
had  such  noble  religious  ideas  as  the  Elgyptians.    Among 
the  multitude  of  stories  of  the  Babylonians,  that  of  the 
deluge  may  be  considered,  because  it  became  part  at 
the  religioua  faith  of  western  Asia. 
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TheHtory 
of  the 

deluge. 


According  to  this  story,  which  Ib  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
account  of  the  flood,  the  earth  was  filled  with  wicked  men 
who  neglected  the  gode.  At  a  council  of  the  gods  it  was 
decided  to  send  a  deluge  upon  the  earth.  One  of  the  gods 
warned  a  faithful  follower,  urging  him  to  "construct  a 
wooden  house,  build  a  ship,  abandon  thy  goods,  seek  life ; 
throw  away  thy  possessions,  save  thy  life  and  place  in 
the  vessel  all  the  seed  of  life.  .  .  ."  This  Babylonian 
"Noah"  warned  the  people,  who  ridiculed  him,  but  he 
constructed  an  ark,  140  cubits  long  and  100  cubits  broad. 
Then  came  the  rain^od  in  anger  and  for  six  days  the  storm 
raged.  On  the  seventh,  the  storm  abating,  the  waters 
began  to  subside.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  ark  rested  on 
a  mountain,  and  a  few  days  later  aU  came  forth. 

92.  The  Temples  of  the  Gods  in  Egypt.  —  All  of  the 
greatest  monuments  of  the  ancient  world  dealt  with  reli- 
gion.   In  Egypt  the  great  pyramids  were  only  tombs  of 


Beauty  of 

the  build- 
ings Bad 
wealth  of 
the  temples 


Luxor  Rfstured. 

Pharaohs  who  preferred  splendid  tombs  for  their  bodies 
after  death  rather  than  fine  palaces  while  they  were  iivii^. 
The  finest  religious  structures  were,  of  course,  temples. 
The  Egj-ptian  temples  of  Luxor  and  of  Kamak  are  famous, 
although  they  lack  the  simplicity  and  style  of  earher 
colonnades.  They  were  completed  at  a  time  when  Amon, 
the  great  god  of  Thebes,  was  the  most  jwwerful  deity 
of  Egypt  and  controlled  more  than  one  tenth  of  the 
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agricultural  land.i  In  those  days  the  Pharaoh  turned 
over  most  of  the  spoils  of  war  to  the  temples,  willing 
devotees  made  valuable  presents,  unwilling  fellahs  (work- 
men) contributed  forced  labor  on  ornate  buildings,  and 
the  temples  in  general  absorbed  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

98.  Temples  and  Temple  Lands  in  the  Tigris-Eaphrates  TemplM  to 
Valley.  —  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  the  temples  were  ^''s  ™">«'«l 
not  made  of  stone  col-  Tigiw- 

umns,  but  were  huge  Euphrates 

piles  of  brick,  ordina- 
rily of  seven  stories. 
Each  story  was  some- 
what smaller  than  the 
one  below.  Each  was 
dedicated  to  a  planet 
and  was  in  a  color  of 
its  own.  The  seventh 
was  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  gold  plates. 
This  upper  room  only 
the  king  or  the  high 
priest  might  enter. 

In   the  Tigris-  Temple 

Euphrale.  valley  the  [Z^^i^ 

temples  owned  mo^t  Eiiphmtcs 

of  the  land  about  the  ''""''^■ 

cities,  for  all  the  land  B»bybm<m  Temple. 

belonged  to  the  gods 

and  waa  divided  amoi^  their  representatives,  the  priests 
and  the  king,  the  former  owning  the  land  about  the  cities, 

'  All  of  the  tflmplsB  controlled  about  Sftfion  per  rent  of  the  land  in 
E^pt.  Ab  recently  ac  1789.  the  Roman  Catholic:  Church  controlled 
about  one  fifth  of  tho  land  in  France,  and  B  larger  perccntase  in  some 
Otbt^  VQUBtnem. 
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and  the  latter,  in  person  or  through  nobles,  controlling  the 
rest. 
Superatitioxi       94.  Polytheism    and    the    People.  —  To    the    people, 
andwib-       ignorant    and    steeped  in  superstition,  this  religion  of 
'-he  people,    many  gods,  expensive  temples  and  .wealthy  priests  was  a 
necessity,  although  it  did  nothing  for  them  except  increase 
their  already  heavy  burdens.    They  seldom  entered  the 
temples  and  less  often  asked  aid  of  the  priests.     Yet 
the  people  gave  freely  of  their  time.    They  did  not 
begrudge  to  the  temples  the  rents  of  the  gods'  lands. 
In  fact,  they  believed  much  more  than  did  the  priests  in 
the  gods  and  in  their  power. 
Large  ntim-      The  people  of  ancient  times,  except  a  few  leaders  and 
^^^'  thinkers,  believed  in  polytheism.   In  general,  over  western 

UnreUgious    Asia  the  religions  were  much  alike.    The  great  god  mii^ht 
^^^^^^      be  called  Marduk  of  Bel  (Baal)  or  As'shur,  the  great  god- 
worahip.        dess  was  usually  Ish'tar  (As'ta-roth),  but  there  were  other 
major  deities  and  hundreds  of  minor  gods  and  goddesses. 
.  The  worship  of  these  gods  was  coarse,  brutal  and  revolting. 
Not  only  did  it  do  little  to  uplift  the  people,  but  it  fre- 
quently degraded   them.    Human  sacrifice  wa8  by  no 
means  unknown. 
Monothe-  9f<.  Monotheism.  —  Although  polytheism  was  the  rule, 

lanrare        monotheism  was  an  exception.    In  almost  all  periods, 

even  among  '^ 

the  early  especially  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews,  there 
Hebrews.  ^^j.^  gome  that  believed  in  one  God.  One  of  the  Pharaohs 
tried  to  make  monotheism  the  state  religion  in  E^gypt, 
but  the  priests  had  the  support  of  the  people,  and  he  failed. 
So  little  did  the  Hebrews  believe  in  one  God  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  that  they  adopted  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  as  soon  as  Moses  left  them.  For  centuries  after  they 
settled  in  Palestine  the  people  ran  after  false  gods,  that  is, 
many  gods. 

It  required   a  long  and  severe  training  before  this 
^'  chosen  people  "  came  to  believe,  as  a  people,  in  one  God 
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irho  was  an  omnipotent,  omnipresent  Spirit.    It  took  The  Ha- 

tbem  Btill  longer  to  learn  to  worship  Him  and  Him  alone.  ^^'^ 

But  they  learned  the  lesson  finally  and  'hey  learned  it  monothB- 

well,  and  they  made  to  the  world  this  one  great  contribu-  ^"^  P«opl» 
(ion,  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world  —  monotheism. 

WRITHJa   AND  LiTBRATOBB 

9S.  Dedphering    Aocieat   Inicriptions.  —  The  Rosetta  Reoent 
StonB.  ~-  We  make  some  rather  accurate  guesses  about  the  of^^f 
hiatory  and  life  of  ancient  peoples,  but  we  really  know  very   looUn  and 
Lttle  about  them,  and  that  little  we  have  learned  rather  ^^^^ 
recently.    Some  day,  perhaps  in  the  near  future,  we  shall 
be  able  to  read  the  inscriptions  of  the  Hittites  (g  65)  and 
the  Cretans  (§  125)  and  the  Etruscans  (S  283).     We  shall 
then  know  almost 
as    much     about 
them   B8    we    do 
about   the   Egyp- 
tians  and    the 
Babylonians, 
whose  writings  we 
can  read. 

When     George  TheRoaetta 

Washington    died  stone. 

&  little  more  than 
one  hundred  years 
ago,  no  modem 
man  had  read  any 
ancient  oriental 
inscription.     In  _.    „„     ,.   „. 

,  "^  .  The  "  Roaettii  Slone. 

i&ct,     except     m 

%ypt,  modem  men  did  iMt  know  that  there  were  any 
urient  inscriptions.  It  was  three  years  after  Washing- 
t<m's  death,  in  1802,  that  a  block  of  black  basalt  about 
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The  Behis- 
tun  rock. 


Develop- 
ment of 
Egyptian 
writing. 


three  and  a  half  feet  high  was  brought  from  Eg3l>t  to 
the  British  Mudeum.  This  block  contained  three  sets 
of  inscriptions :  one  in  Greek,  one  of  characters,  and  one 
of  pictures.  As  they  repeated  the  same  story,  by  means 
•  of  this  Ro-aeVta  atone  it  has  been  possible  to  read  the  two 
forms  of  Egyptian  inscriptions  (§  98). 

97.  The  Be'hi-stun  Rock.  —  Nearly  a  half  century  after 
the  Rosetta  stone  had  been  read,  there  was  discovered 
high  up  on  a  cliff  in  western  Persia  a  huge  inscription  of  the 
accession  of  King  Darius  of  Persia  (§  163).  After  years 
of  work  this  was  copied  and  found  to  be  in  three  languages 
—  ancient  Persian,  Median  and  Babylonian.  Later  the 
finding  of  tablets  in  both  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  and 
in  Assyrian  and  Sumerian  made  it  possible  for  scholars 
to  read  all  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
valley.  So  were  the  doors  to  these  ancient  literary 
treasure-houses  unlocked. 

98.  Egyptian  Writing.  —  We  can  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  Egyptian  writing  from  its  early  form  as  pictures 

_  through  its  later  simplification 

in  which  the  pictures  are  rep- 
resented by  symbols,  each 
symbol  standing  for  a  word 
or  a  syllable.  Since  the  writ- 
ing was  supposed  to  be  of  di- 
vine origin  and  was  used  al- 
most exclusively  by  the  priests 
and  their  scribes,  it  was  called 
hieroglyphic y  the  Greek  word 
hieros  meaning  sacred.  *  The 
nmning  hand  was  called 
hieratic,  and  could  be  written 
rather  rapidly  by  one  accustomed  to  its  use. 

99.  Writing  Materials  and  Books.  —  The  Egyptians 
chiselled  their  pictures  or  their  characters  on  the  buildings 
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used  for  tombs,  on  the  walls  of  their  palaces  or  temples  Carved 
and  on  the  graceful  ob'e-lisques  which  we  speak  of  as  ^^th^" 
"  needles."    They  wrote  most  of  their  books  and  accounts  use  of 
on  por^ruSf  from  which  we  get  our  word  paper.     The  p^p^™* 
papyrus  plant  grows  in  marshy  ground  and  its  fibre  can  be 
split  and  so  spliced  that  it  forms  a  tough  sheet.     It  is 
not  a  very  durable  material,  however,  and  we  have  very 
few  papyri  compared  with  the  number  that  must  have 
been  written. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Egyptian  books  is  the  Book  of  «The  Book 
the  Dead,  which  furnished  a  guidie  for  departed  spirits  o'^^o^^ad 
and  taught   others   how  to   live  wisely.    The   ancient 
writings  of  the  Egyptians  were  jealously  guarded  by  the 
priests,  so  that  their  learning  did  not  spread  to  other 
lands. 

100.  A  Babylonian  Myth.  —  We  have  already  noticed  The  twelve 
that  the  Babylonians  had  a  great  many  stories  of  the  Q^amesh 
creation  of  the  world,  a  prehistoric  deluge,  and  of  the  the  Baby- 
wonderful  exploits  of  their  heroes  and  deities.    The  story  3^*^^^ 
of  the  deluge  is  told  in  the  Epic  of  the  twelve  adventures 

of  Gil^ga-mesh.  Gilgamesh  is  a  man  of  wonderful 
strength,  who,  having  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  great 
goddess  Ishtar,  spurns  her  love.  In  revenge  Ishtar  tries 
to  destroy  Gilgamesh.  She  has  created  a  ferocious 
divine  bull  that  ravages  an  entire  district.  This  Gil- 
gamesh kills.  Then  follows  the  story  of  eleven  other 
"  labors "  of  this  Babylonian  Hercules,  one  for  each 
month  of  the  year.  The  story  of  Gilgamesh  is  the  basis 
for  similar  wonderful  feats  by  the  heroes  of  most  of  the 
Western  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

101.  The  International  Language.  —  Just  as  the  Baby-  The  Tel  el 
Ionian  epic  became  the  common  property  of  all  western  ^bi^tfl^nd 
Asia,  so  did  the  cuneiform  script  become  an  international  their  story 
written  language.     It  is  used  even  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  ^olJ^^^a- 
the  Egyptian  empire,  that  is,  before  the  da>s  of  Rameses  tions. 
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II.  We  leam  this  fact  from  a  wonderful  discovery  made 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy  ago.  Some  work- 
men were  searching  for  building  material  at  Tel  el 
A-mar'na,  about  200  miles  south  of  Memphis  in  EJgypt. 
Discovering  some  tablets  with  inscriptions,  they  took  them 
to  Cairo  for  sale.  The  tablets  were  of  clay,  flat  and  about 
the  size  of  a  small  book,  or  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  with 
wedge-shaped  (cuneiform)  characters.  Here  surely  was 
a  fraud.  Cuneiform  writing  in  middle  Egypt !  It  was 
•  impossible,  said  the  scholars.  But  the  more  they  investi- 
gated, the  more  wonderful  did  the  "  fraud"  appear. 
Here  was  a  perfect  treasure  house  of  letters  written  by  or 
to  an  Egyptian  king;  from  Palestine,  asking  for  troops 
to  help  against  enemies ;  from  the  Hittites,  with  negotiar 
tions  for  a  royal  marriage ;  correspondence  with  the  people 
of  the  far  off  Euphrates  valley.  Most  of  what  we  know 
about  that  century  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia,  we  have  learned 
from  the  Tel  el  Amama  tablets.  And  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  fact  of  all  is  the  fact  that  one  language  and 
one  script,  the  cuneiform,  were  used  throughout  most 
of  the  civilized  world  of  that  day,  very  much  as  French 
was  used  as  an  international  language  for  several  cen- 
turies. 
Collection  102.  The  Library  of  Asshurbanipal.  —  In  the  city  of 

tawT  d  Nineveh  workers  have  found  a  collection  of  clay  books 
cylinders  even  more  valuable  than  the  Tel  el  Amama  tablets, 
in  Nineveh.  Several  kings  had  royal  libraries,  but  the  last  important 
Assyrian  king,  As-shur-ban'i-pal,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  b.c,  made  an  unusually  fine  collection.  More 
than  thirty  thousand  books  have  been  found  in  this  library. 
Some  were  very  old,  and  had  been  gathered  from  hundreds 
of  places.  Many  were  "  new,"  having  been  written  at  the 
order  of  the  king.  They  were  well  arranged,  classified  and 
catalogued,  so  that  the  readers  could  find  what  they 
wanted.    They  wore  covered  with  cuneiform  characters 
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impressed  upon  the  damp  clay  with  a  pointed  stylus  or 
stick.  The  clay  was  then  baked.  For  fear  that  some  one 
might  alter  the  writing,  especially  when  the  book  recorded 
a  contract  to  buy  anything  or  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in 
the  future,  many  of  the  books  had  two  coats,  an  outer  and 
an  inner.  When  the  inner  coat  had  been  baked,  the  book 
was  covered  with  another  coat  of  clay  and  a  duplicate  of 
the  enclosed  inscription  was  written  on  the  outside.  In 
case  of  doubt  or  dispute,  the  outer  coat  was  removed  and 
the  original  writing  was  examined.  Of  course  no  change 
could  have  been  made  in  that.  Sometimes  additional 
facts  were  added  on  the  outer  coat.  Some  of  the  books 
were  written,  not  in  the  old  cuneiform  characters,  but  in 
a  new  form,  in  letters. 

103.  The    Alphabet.  —  Some    four    or    five    centuries  The  work 
before  Aashurbanipal  made  this  coUection  of  books,  some  jf^^. 
person  or  people  whom  we  do  not  know  began  to  use  ciano. 
written  characters  for  separate  sounds  instead  of  for  syl 

lables  and  words.  Instead  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  characters  that  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians 
used,  they  used  twenty-two,  which  we  call  letters.  Who- 
ever may  have  invented  these  letters,  which  we  call 
collectively  the  alphabet,  their  use  was  adopted  by  the 
Phcenicians,  and  the  Phcenicians  carried  the  alphabet 
with  theif  commerce  over  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley 
and  the  whole  Mediterranean  world.  Until  recent  years 
it  was  thought  that  the  alphabet  was  the  creation  of  the 
Phoenicians,  but  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  they 
borrowed  it,  as  they  did  all  of  their  other  ideas,  from  some 
other  people. 

104.  Possible  Origin  of  the  Alphabet.  —  It  is  interesting  Possible 
to  notice  in  this  connection  that  there  have  been  found  ^"JJJJjient 
in  Crete  "  marks  on  masonry,  pottery,  the  reverse  side  trade 

of  ivory,  bone  and  porcelain  inlayB.     These  last  are  of  ^^^ 

the  same  character  as  the  Elgyptian  trade  signary,  and, 
o 
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although  of  pictorial  origin,  they  were  early  reduced  to 
a  single  script,  and  appear  to  have  been  alphabetic.  Of 
twenty-one  varieties  on  the  backs  of  inlays  which  were 
found  at  Knos'sos  (in  Crete)  ten  marks  are  practically 


identical  with  forms  of  the  later  Greek  alphabet."  •    It 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate,  if  we  should 

I  HawCB,  Crelf.  /he  Forcninner  of  Oreeee.  ThU  idea  of  the  trade-mark 
origin  of  the  alphabet  is  tmdoraed  by  mich  able  KrcheologiatH  bb  Pliudera 
Petrie  and  Arthur  J.  Evaos. 
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6nd(hat  our  alphabet  was  developed  from  the  "  trade- 
marke  "  and  symbols  used  in  commerce  by  the  sea-faring 
Cretans,  whose  langu^e  we  have,  aa  yet,  been  imable  to 
decipher. 

Trade  and  Ikdustrt 

lOS.  Agriculture  in  the  Ancient  Orient.  —  All  paleo-  Imporunce 
lithic  men  were  hunters.  Most  neolithic  men  also  were  ^j^"^" 
huntetB.    But  the  men  who  developed  the  civilization  of  Egypt  and 


Egyptian  i^Kter-flweep. 

the  historic  period  were  devoted  to  agriculture,  industry 
and  commerce.  Especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile  was  agriculture  important,  for  the  soil  gave 
Wonderful  returns  when  properly  drained  and  irrigated. 
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of  irriga- 
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The  water- 
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Irrigation 
dam  in 
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Extent  of 
the  arts. 


Use  of 
metal  tools, 
first  oopper, 
then  bronie, 
last   iron. 


Wheat,  barley  and  millet  were  among  the  common  grams, 
while  onions  and  lentils  furnished  vegetable  food. 

106.  Use  of  Irrigation  in  Ancient  Times.  —  As  there 
was  little  rain  in  either  region,  the  farmers  depended 
on  the  construction  of  canals,  which  drained  the  swampy 
land  or  brought  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the  fields. 
Menes,  Hammurabi,  and  Rameses  II  were  among  the 
great  builders  of  these  useful  ditches.  If  the  ditch  was 
too  high  for  the  water  to  flow  from  the  river  to  the  main 
canal,  the  peasant  used  a  water-sweep  to  lift  it,  just  as  the 
fellah  does  to-day  along  the  Nile.  A  clay-lined  basket 
was  attached  to  a  long  pole  which  rested  upon  a  post,  with 
a  heavy  clay  weight  at  the  other  end.  The  basket  was 
lowered  into  the  river  and  then  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
ditch,  into  which  the  water  that  had  not  been  spilled  was 
then  emptied. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  irrigation  undertakings  in 
Egypt  was  the  construction  of  a  wall  twenty-seven  miles 
long  which  kept  the  waters  of  the  Nile  from  pouring  into 
Lake  Moe'ris  (the  Fay'um),  except  the  quantity  needed  for 
irrigation.  This  valley  and  that  of  the  main  stream  were 
so  fertile  that  in  Csesar's  time  a  great  deal  of  the  grain 
used  in  Rome  came  from  Egypt. 

107.  The  Arts.  The  Use  of  Tools.  —  While  some 
people  were  raising  food,  others  were  cutting  out  stones 
for  building,  making  bricks,  carving  statues  for  temples 
or  stone  vessels  for  palace  halls,  making  pottery,  weaving 
fine  cloth  or  manufacturing  any  of  the  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent articles  that  the  poor  or  rich  used,  or  that  were 
exported  in  exchange  for  the  grains,  oil  or  pottery  that 
the  people  did  not  raise  er  make  for  themselves. 

Stone  cutting  and  carving  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  arts.  The  massive  structures  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  smaller  palaces  of  the  Cretan  kings  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  but  for  metal  tools.    Copper  was  known 
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from  a  date  long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  but  copper 
tools  were  not  used  until  cdmost  the  time  of  Menes,  when 
copper  was  obtained  from  the  ore  and  hardened.  Later, 
some  one,  perhaps  in  Europe,  discovered  that  if  a  little 
tm  were  added  to  copper  a  hard  alloy  would  be  made. 
TkU  aUoy  of  copper  and  tin  is  caUed  bronze.  A  new  age 
in  the  arts  as  well  as  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare was  introduced  by  this  discovery,  for  bronze  tools  and 
bronze  weapons  were  superior  to  copper  instruments. 
Twenty  centuries  later,  near  the  close  of  this  period 
that  we  are  stud3dng,  iron  weapons  and  tools  came  into 
common  use.  Iron  brought  an  even  greater  revolution 
in  warfare  and  industry  than  bronze  had  caused. 

108.  Woodworking  and  other  Industrial  Arts.  —  Wood-  Wood- 
working was  an  important  art,  and  it  was  developed  m  ^^^ 
the  making  of  chairs,  couches,  chests,  doors,  buildings  penter's 
and  ships.    The  Babylonians  imported  a  great  deal  of  *°®^ 
theu*  wood  from  Lebanon,  and  the  Hebrews  sent  to  Leb- 
anon for  cedar  and  to  Tyre  for  carpenters.      A   car- 
penter's kit,  found  in  Crete,  shows  the  tools  used  by  a 
Cretan  builder.     "  He  iteed  saws  long  and  short,  heavy 
chisels  for  stone  and  light  for  wood,  awls,  nails,  files  and 

axes  much  battered  by  use,  and  what  is  more  important 
to  note,  they  resembled  in  shape  the  tools  of  to-day  so 
closely  that  they  furnish  one  of  the  strongest  links  between 
the  first  great  civilization  of  Europe  and  our  own." 

Fine  cloth,  dyed  perhaps  by  the  Tyrian  experts  with  that  other  fine 
beautiful  purple  which  we  call  royal  purple,  necklaces   j^ij^ 
and  amulets,  vases  of  stone  and  choice  pottery,  glassware,   arte, 
carved  bone  or  ivory  are  a  few  of  the  other  art  products 
that  we  have  time  only  to  mention  in  passing. 

109.  Trade  in  a  City  Market.  —  Each  city  had  many   Maspero's 
local  markets  where  goods  were  exchanged,  for  money  was   q^"^**^'* 
not  in  use.    "  The  customers  stroll  past  and  leisiu*ely   Egyptian 
examine  the  quality  of  the  commodities  offered  for  sale ;   ™*''^®^- 
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each  carries  something  of  his  own  manufacture  in  his 
hand  —  a  new  tool,  some  shoes,  a  mat,  or  a  small  box 
full  of  rings  of  copper,  silver,  even  of  gold,  of  the  weight 
of  an  ouinou,  which  he  proposes  to  barter  for  the  objects 
he  requires.    Two  customers  stop  at  the  same  moment 
in  front  of  a  fellah,  who  exhibits  onions  and  wheat  in  a 
basket.    Instead  of  money,  the  first  holds  two  necklets 
of  g^ass  or  of  many-coloured  earthenware,  the  second  a 
x>und  fan  with  a  wooden  handle,  and  one  of  these  trian- 
gular ventilators  which  the  cooks  used  to  quicken  the 
fire.    '  Here  is  a  beautiful  necklet  which  will  please  you, 
this  is  what  you  want,'  cries  the  former ;  whilst  the  latter 
urges,  *  Here  is  a  fan  and  a  ventilator.'     However,  the 
fellah,  quite  unmoved  by  this  double  attack,  methodically 
proceeds  <tK>  first  seize  a  string  of  the  beads  for  closer 
examination.     '  Let  me  see  it,  that  I  may  fix  a  price.' 
The  one  asks  too  much,  the  other  too  little ;   from  con- 
cession to  concession  they  finally  come  to  terms,  and  settle 
the  numlxN:  of  onions  or  the  weight  of  com  which  the . 
necklet  or  fan  may  be  worth." 

110.  Foreign  Trade.  —  C!onsiderable  trading  was  done  How  the 
by  the  Cretans  and  later  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the  ^^^^^ 
Greeks  with  the  natives  on  shores  far  distant  from  the  Phoenicians 
eastern  Mediterranean.     When  a  vessel  reached  a  port,  ^^^^  ^<^h 

^  natives. 

the  sailor-traders  ''  disembark  and  display  on  the  ground, 
or  upon  rapidly  erected  stalls,  the  produce  which  they 
know  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  consider  valuable; 
sometimes  jewels,  bracelets,  collars,  amulets  of  glass  or 
enamelled  stone,  of  gold  or  silver;  sometimes  weapons, 
axes,  swords  damascened  and  chased ;  sometimes  vases, 
or  stuffs  dyed  purple  or  embroidered  in  brilliant  colors. 
Most  of  these  objects  are  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  or 
fabricated  in  Phoenicia  from  Egyptian  models  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Chaldean  types.^ 
Like  these  individuals  and  tribes,  the  nations  wanted 
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Demand  articles  that  they  could  not  produce  for  themselves.  The 
l^nSSlli-  P'**^"'**  '"  Egypt  desired  the  beautiful  lapis  lazUli  of 
Asia,  the  ivory  of  the  upper  Nile,  and  the  spices  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Assyrian  lady  must  have 
a  chest  of  cedar  from  Lebanon  for  her  clothes,  ostrich- 
plume  fans  and  necklaces  from  the  Nile. 
TnmaiMi^  111.  Transportation  of  Goods  in  the  Ancient  Orieat.  — 

J^^^^      Different  methods  were  used  to  carry  these  goods  from 
or  by  the  person  who  made  them  to  the  buyer.    Caravans  of 


An  Egyptian  Ship. 

camels  wandered  up  and  down  the  Nile  above  the  first 
cataract  or  across  Syria,  north  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
Tiny  boats  plied  along  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates,  using 
sails  or  oars,  but  usually  propelled  by  poles.  Slow-mov- 
ing oxcarts,  with  two  or  four  wheels,  trundled  over  the  un- 
even paths,  meeting  messengers  on  horseback  or  drawing 
to  one  side  that  a  noble  in  a  chariot  with  bis  retinue  of 
followers  might  not  be  detained. 

From  the  ports  of  the  Delta  and  from  the  Phoenician 
coast  there  sailed  small  vessels  with  high  poops  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  fifteen  rowers  on  a  side.  The  Cretans 
and  the  PhcBnicians  dared  to  sail  at  night,  and  fearlessly 
crossed  between  islands  with  no  land  in  sight,  but  the 
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Elgyptians  usually  clung  to  the  shore.  In  the  days  of  one 
of  the  last  Pharaohs,  an  expedition  sailed  to  the  west, 
past  the  Gates  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar)  and  then  south  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Three  years  later  these  daring 
sailors  came  up  on  the  east  coast  of  Egypt.  Herodotus, 
who  tells  us  the  story,  says  that  it  cannot  be  true,  becausey 
when  they  were  sailing  east,  on  the  south  side  of  Africa, 
the  sun  was  on  their  left  hand.  On  the  contrary,  this 
observation  proves  to  us  that  these  sailors  did  circum- 
navigate Africa. 

112.  Important  Trade  Routes.  —  A  glance  at  the  map  Land  and 
shows  what   the  trade   routes   must   have  been.     One  ^**^  . 
followed  the  Euphrates,  thence  by  caravan  trail  to  Damas-  the  East 
CU8,  Tyre  or  Sidon,  or  through  Jerusalem  and  across  Suez  S?^^® 
to  Memphis;   another  followed  the  Nile  and  a  caravan 

trail  to  the  Red  Sea.  Canals  were  constructed  from 
the  Delta  to  the  Red  Sea  and  across  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  thus  anticipating  our  present  Suez  ship  canal 
by  more  than  twenty  centuries.  The  iEgean  basin 
and  the  Black  Sea  furnished  a  fine  market  for 
Cretan  and  later  for  Phoenician  and  Greek  traders. 
Even  more  profit  was  made  in  trading  with  the  distant 
western  colonies  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece  or  their  bar- 
barian neighbors.  Spain,  with  its  rich  silver  mines  and 
abundant  products,  was  worth  visiting  often,  and  Britain 
must  be  reached  across  Gaul  if  not  by  sea,  if  only  for  the 
tin  which  was  needed  for  bronze.  The  use  of  these  impor- 
tant highwa3rs,  the  exchange  of  products  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  civilization 
throughout  the  ancient  world. 

Progress  op  Twenty-five  Centuries 

113.  General  Progress.  —  We  have  now  come  more  than 
half  way  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  time. 


go 
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Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  great  changes  that  mankind 
has  made.  In  3000  b.c.  only  one  people,  the  Egyptians, 
had  emerged  from  the  mists  of  prehistoric  barbarism,  al- 
though the  Sumerians  had  a  fair  civilization  in  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  valley.  In  twenty-five  centuries  both  of  these 
civilizations  had  developed  wonderfully  and  had  spread 
over  the  ancient  world  from  Persia  to  Italy.  Where  there 
once  had  been  two  elementary  systems  of  picture  writing, 
there  came  to  be  an  alphabetic  language  for  every  people, 
and  extensive  literatures  from  Greece  eastward.  The 
crude  pottery  and  drawings  of  the  early  EJgyptian  d3rnas- 
ties  had  given  place  to  fine  ware.  Grecian  architecture  and 
sculpture  already  began  to  give  promise  of  that  perfection 
that  it  reached  only  a  century  later.  In  3000  B.C.  copper 
was  just  coming  into  use  among  the  most  civilized  people, 
but  within  &  few  centuries  bronze  had  replaced  copper, 
because  of  its  greater  efficiency,  and  after  1200  B.C.  bronze 
was  replaced  by  the  still  more  efficient  iron  tools  and 
weapons. 

114.  Political  Progress.  —  Social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal progress  had  been  great  in  these  twenty-five  cen- 
turies. In  3000  B.C.  the  Egyptians  were  the  only  people 
who  were  living  under  a  real  government.  All  of  the  other 
governments  were  simply  local  governments,  and  these 
were  not  numerous.  Soon  after  3000  B.C.,  however,  an 
extensive  area  was  brought  under  one  government  by 
Sargon  of  Agade  and  later  by  Hammurabi.  These  early 
Babylonian  empires  and  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hittites  were  loosely  organized  affairs,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  the  Assyrians  that  the  empires  of  the  East 
were  really  consolidated  under  a  single  government. 

More  important  from  the  political  point  of  view  than 
the  consolidation  of  vast  areas  under  a  despotic  oriental 
ruler  was  the  progress  which  had  already  been  made  in  the 
Greek  cities  in  central   Greece  and  in  southern  Italy 
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toward  allowing  the  people  to  rule  these  tiny  city-states. 
Greek  democracy  did  not  develop  until  after  the  period 
that  we  are  studying.  Even  then  the  people  did  not  rule 
the  city  as  the  American  people  rule  the  United  States. 

116.  Economic  Progress.  —  There  was  some  develop-  Divenifi- 
ment  of  trade  and  domestic  industry  in  3000  b.c,  each  ^^^^  ®' 

OOCUfMl- 

man  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  having  his  own  occupation,  tiona.    Use 
By  550  B.C.  this  division  of  occupations  was  to  be  found  °'  ^oney 

and  d6vei- 

everywhere  among  civilized  people.  Markets  had  been  opmentof 
established,  and  great  fleets  carried  goods  from  country  ^'^®* 
to  country,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. Early  trade  had  been  entirely  in  the  form  of 
barter;  but,  during  the  seventh  century  before  Christ 
the  country  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor  began  to  use  disks 
of  precious  metals  that  we  call  coins.  By  550  b.c.  money 
was  in  fairly  general  use  throughout  the  countries  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  With  the  development  of  great 
empires  and  more  extensive  businesses  slavery  became 
more  profitable,  and  was  more  extensive  than  it  had  been 
twenty-five  centuries  earlier.  Although  business  had 
developed  wonderfully,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  workers  were  better  off  in  550  b.c.  than  they  were 
2500  years  earlier. 

116.  Social  Progress.  —  In  3000  b.c.  there  were  only  Organiiar 
a  few  small  organized  societies  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  J?J?g°^ 
Twenty-five  centuries  later  people  were  organized  into  detieB. 
great  groups  called  nations  or  countries.    It  would  be 
impossible  for  this  great  change  to  take  place  without 
arranging  people  in  classes,  giving  to  some  high  posi- 
tions and  many  privileges,  and  assigning  to  the  rest 
places  of  inferiority.      Yet  the  very  organization  of  society 
t«M  a  necessary  and  important  upward  step  in  social  prog- 
ress.     Moreover,    great   social   progress   had   beerp  made 
hecattse  man  had  become  civilized. 

The  skeletons  of  the  women  of  prehistoric  times  show 
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that  their  forearms  were  often  broken,  as  though  they  had 
t^i^'  been  obUged  to  defend  themselves  agamst  their  brutal 
offenoes.  lords  and  masters.  The  extent  of  the  social  progress 
cannot  be  described  easily,  but  it  is  indicated,  for  example, 
by  a  comparison  of  three  codes  of  laws  which  are  directly 
connected,  the  Sumerian  laws  of  about  2800  B.C.,  the 
Hammurabi  code  of  about  1900  b.c.  and  the  Mosaic  code 
of  about  1200  b.c.  Although  in  many  respects  the  laws 
are  the  same  in  these  three  codes,  we  find  that  the  later 
codes  show  a  greater  respect  for  human  life,  and  pn)vide 
lighter  penalties  for  ordinary  offences.  In  his  treatment 
of  his  fellows,  man  is  becoming  more  humane. 
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Ages,  1-15,  21-34. 

6.  The  light-hearted  Egyptians.    Weigall,  Treasury  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  81-90. 

7.  Slavery  in  the  ancient  world.     Sayce,  Social  Life,  75-85. 

8.  Egyptian  precepts.    Botsford.    Source  Book  of   Ancient 
History,  115-20. 

9.  The  Chaldean  story  of  the  flood.    Botsford,  Source  Book  of 
Ancient  History,  33-38. 

10.  Cretan  religion.     Hawes,  Crete,  the  Forerunner  of  Greece, 
139-143. 

11.  The  story  of   the   Behistun  rock.     Rogers,    History  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  I,  177  et  seq. 

12.  The  training  of  an  Egsrptian  scribe.    Maspero,  Ancient 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  8-11. 

13.  An  Assyrian  library.    Maspero,  Ancient  Egypt  and  As^ 
Byria,  287-302. 

14.  Cretan  Letters.    Baikie,  Sea  Kings  of  Crete,  232-243. 

15.  Metal  working  among  the  Egyptians.     Petrie,  Arts  and 
CrafU  of  Ancient  Egypt,  98-106. 

16.  Architecture  under  the  Egyptian  empire.     Tarbell,  His- 
tory of  Greek  AH,  25-30. 

17.  Myoenean  Art.    Tsountas  and  Manatt,   The  Mycenean 
Age,  217-255. 

18.  An  ancient  strike.    Maspero,  Ancient  Egypt  and^Assyria^ 
32-36. 

19.  Commerce  in  the  Ancient  Orient.    Cunningham,  Western 
Cimlizatum,  I,  62-70. 

Questions 

1.  Name  the  important  social  classes  of  the  ancient  worid. 
What  were  the  special  privileges  of  each  class  ? 
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2.  Who  owned  the  land  in  very  ancient  times  ?  How  was  it 
irrigated?  how  cultivated?  Were  the  peasants  on  the  estates 
as  well  ofiP  as  the  day-laborers  of  the  cities  ? 

3.  How  was  the  ancient  laborer  dressed  ?  What  did  he  eat  ? 
How  was  he  better  off  than  the  modem  laborer  ?  How  was  he 
worse  off  ? 

4.  Were  slaves  numerous  ?  How  were  they  treated  ?  Why 
were  women  cheaper  than  men  as  slaves? 

5.  Compare  the  lot  of  woman  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  Babylonia, 
in  England  to-day  and  in  this  country  to-day. 

6.  Was  religion  more  important  to  primitive  man  than  it  is  to 
modem  man?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  religion  of  ancient 
man  in  general  ?  in  Egypt  ?  in  Palestine  ? 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  Osiris ;  of  the  deluge ;  of  Gilgamesh. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  these  words  or  terms  ?  potentate,  dy- 
nasty, representative,  soothsayer,  manuscripts,  drudgery,  dowry, 
separate  property  rights,  Ra,  MardUk,  Horns,  Amon,  embalm- 
ing, pyramid,  Pharaoh,  polytheism,  monotheism. 

9.  Show  the  difference  between  the  temples  of  the  Egsrptians 
and  the  Babylonians;  between  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic 
writing ;  between  the  hieratic  and  the  cuneiform  writing. 

10.  Show  the  importance  of  the  Rosetta  stone ;  of  the  Tel  el 
Amama  tablets.  What  materials  were  used  for  books  by  the 
Egyptians  ?  by  the  Assyrians  ? 

11.  What  were  the  chief  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
alphabet  ?  Why  is  it  easier  to  have  a  literature  with  an  alpha- 
bet than  with  characters  for  words  or  syllables  ? 

12.  Compare  the  use  of  stone,  copper,  bronze  and  iron  tools 
as  instruments  in  the  practical  arts ;  in  the  fine  arts.  Has  the 
progress  of  mankind  been  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of  tools 
men  have  had? 

13.  Compare  the  tools  (Cretan),  the  fumitiu^,  and  other  manu- 
factured articles  of  the  ancients  with  those  of  to-day. 

14.  Name  the  chief  trade  routes  of  the  ancient  near  East. 
What  products  were  used  in  trade?  Why  was  international 
trade  possible  before  money  was  invented? 

15.  Make  a  summary  of  the  social  progress  from  Menes  to 
the  Persian  wars;  of  the  industrial  progress;  of  the  political 
progress. 

16.  Tell  the  chief  contributions  to  civilization  of  each  country 
that  we  have  studied.  Were  there  any  periods  of  exceptional 
progress?    If  so,  which?    Explain  the  changes  of  the  period. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  iEQEAN  AREA 
(to  550  B.C.) 

The  Geoobapht  of  the  iBoEAN  Abea 

117.  The  JEgean  Area  and  Its  Harbors.  —  The  ^gean  irreguUr 
area  includes  the  lands  around  the  iEgean  Sea.    To  the  ^^j^** 
east  is  Asia  Minor,  to  the  north  the  BaVkan  countries,  bora  and 
to  the  west  Greece  and  on  the  south  Crete.    The  iEgean  [^^^^^"^ 
Sea  is  surrounded  by  irregular  coasts  and  is  dotted  with  iEgean 
thousands  of  islands.     It  is  almost  a  salt  water  lake,  an  ^'^'^^ 
arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  flooding  a  mountain  country 
whose  peaks  and  headlands  and  knolls  stand  up  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  giving  the  iEgean  Sea  a  very 
large  number  of  islands  and  the  most  irregular  and  the 
longest  coast  line  of  any  sea  of  equal  size  on  the  surface 
of  the   globe.     Everywhere   we   find   an   abundance  of 
harbors,  attractive  hill  slopes,  occasional  mountain  peaks 
and  narrow  coastal  plains  or  valleys. 

With  its  clear  skies  and  warm  dry  summers  this  is  ai\  Importance 
attractive  comer  of  the  world,  but  one  in  which  the  making  ^  ^  ■** 
of  a  living  on  land  is  a  difficult  task.     Everywhere  the  land  ^gean 
lies  open  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  calls.     Even  in  early  •'®*' 
days  it  was  easy  to  go  from  mainland  to  island  and  from 
island  to  the  other  mainland.     Among  the  people  of 
ancient  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  iEgean  area  were  the 
first  to  build  ships  and  carry  products  by  sea. 

118.  The  Three  Geographical  Divisions  of  Greece.  —  The  three 
The  most  important  country  bordering  on  the  iEgean  is  pj^n- 
Greece.     The  peninsula  of  Greece  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
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The  southern  third  is  almost  an  island,  being  connected 
with  central  Greece  by  the  very  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
This  square  mountainous  peninsula  is  called  Pelro-ponr 
ne'sus,  and  includes  Spar'ta  near  the  southern  end,  and, 
in  the  west,  0-lym'pi-a,  where  the  famous  Greek  games 
were  held  every  four  years. 

Central  Greece  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  from  west 
to  east.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  Greece  is  DeVphif  sacred 
to  Apollo,  god  of  the  sun.  Farther  east  and  almost  north 
of  Corinth  is  the  BcB-o'tian  plain  with  Thebes  and  Pla- 
tffi'a.  Still  farther  east  is  the  city-state  of  At'ti-ca,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  which  lies  the  Greek  city,  Alhens. 

Northern  Greece  is  separated  from  central  Greece  by 
mountains.  Along  the  eastern  coast  there  is  one  narrow 
pass  that  joins  northern  and  central  Greece,  called  Ther- 
nuyp'y4(E  (hot  gates).  Historically,  northern  Greece  is 
not  important,  but  if  we  go  a  little  farther  north,  out- 
side of  Greece  proper,  we  come  to  a  mountainous  slopie 
called  Made-don,  which  was  the  home  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

119.  Influence  of  the  Geography  of  Greece  on  Local 
Development.  —  This  Greek  peninsula  is  made  up  of 
mountain  ridges,  not  ranges,  running  in  different  direc- 
tions. These  ridges  form  numerous  peninsulas,  separated 
by  deep  gulfs,  with  numerous  harbors.  Along  these 
shores  there  are  a  few  rather  steep  slopes,  and  inland  there 
are  a  few  short  river  valleys  and  small  basins  surrounded 
by  hills.  The  southern  slope  of  Attica,  on  which  Athens  is 
located,  gives  us  a  good  example  of  a  slope,  and  the  moim- 
tain-enclosed  plain  of  Sparta  (in  Peloponnesus)  and  of 
Boeotia  in  central  Greece  are  good  examples  of  the  basins. 

Since  Greece  was  almost  surrounded  by  water,  she 
was  isolated  from  her  neighbors.  The  little  slopes  and 
basins  were  almost  as  much  isolated  from  each  other 
because  of  the  hills  and  mountains  that  came  between 
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them.  Greece  was  divided,  therefore,  into  a  large  number 
of  local  districts,  each  of  which  developed  by  itself. 
Consequently  local  patriotism  was  strong  and  national 
patriotism  was  almost  lacking  in  Greece.  Like  most 
other  peoples  who  live  in  a  hilly  country,  the  Greeks  were 
intensely  independent,  the  combination  of  independence 
and  local  patriotism  being  the  most  important  political 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks. 

120.  The  City-states  of  Greece.  --   Because  the  basins  The  geo- 
and  slopes  of  Greece  were  separate'd,  each  community  ^^^^ 
looked  after  its  own  affairs,  and  there  was  no  general  or  ical  units 
national  government.     These  little  groups  were  called  of  Greece, 
city-states  like  the  city-states  of  Babylonia  and  Phoenicia. 

There  were  about  twenty  districts  ir  Greece,  each  of  which 
contained  one  or  more  city-states  The  most  important 
citynstates  were  Athens,  really  the  only  city-state  in  the 
district  called  Attica,  and  Sparta,  the  only  important  city- 
state  in  the  district  known  as  Laconia.  Other  important 
city-states  were  Thebes  in  Boeotia  and  Corinth  in  Corinthia. 

121.  Influence  of  the  Geography  on  Occupations  and  The  poor 
Life  of  the  Greeks.  —  As  the  rains  easily  wash  off  from  ~^  ™®*°* 

poor  crops, 

hillsides  the  soil  which  might  originally  have  been  there,  but  fruit 
and  most  of  Greece  is  hilly,  the  soil  was  neither  abun-  ^^£°^^ 
dant  nor  fertile.    Because  Greece  had  little  level  land,  it  hiUades. 
had  no  large  grain  fields  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia.   Its  crops  were  poor  and  the  farmer  earned  every 
bushel  of  wheat  and  every  basket  of  vegetables  that  he 
grew.    The  gently  sloping  hillsides  were  good,  however, 
for  olive  orchards  and  vineyards,  which  were  found  every- 
where in  Greece.     Because  of  the  geography  of  Greece, 
the  supply  of  food  was  always  a  serious  problem  to  her 
people. 

Greece  has  a  rather  unusual  oHmate.  The  summers  are 
hot  and  rain  seldom  f  ^Is  except  during  the  winter  months. 
The  winters  are  usually  cool  and  frequently  very  cold. 
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In  summer  the  Greek  was  able  to  live  out  of  doors  with 
considerable  comfort  and  he  wore  comparatively  little 
clothing.  In  winter  he  still  lived  out  of  doors,  for  his 
house  was  unheated,  but  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  very 
comfortable,  since  he  did  not  wear  warm  clothing.  This 
life  made  the  Greeks  hardy. 
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Early  ^Egean  Civilizations 

122.  Succession  of  Early  Civilizations  in  the  Mgean 
Area.  —  There  were  several  civilizations  which  in  succes- 
sion occupied  the  iEgean  area.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
the  Cre'tan  civilization;  the  next  is  called  the  My-ce- 
ncB^an  civilization ;  the  third  is  called  Ho-mer'ic  ;  and  the 
fourth  the  early  Greek  civilization.  We  shall  study  each 
of  the  first  two  briefly  under  this  topic  and  shall  examine  the 
last  more  in  detail  in  the  last  of  the  chapter  (§§  142-154). 

123.  Early  History  of  the  Cretans.  —  The  long  narrow 
island  of  Crete  lies  across  the  south  end  of  the  .£gean 
area,  like  a  half-way  station  between  Egypt  and  Greece. 
In  the  history  of  mankind  it  was  almost  that,  for  what 
Crete  had  she  passed  on  to  Greece ;  and  Crete  owed  much 
of  her  progress  to  her  intercourse  by  sea  with  Egypt  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  with  the  east  Mediterranean  coast.  In 
fact  the  periods  of  Cretan  prosperity  seem  to  reflect  the 
periods  of  Egyptian  splendor. 

The  period  of  real  Cretan  glory  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  the  reign  of  Thotmes  III,  showing  that  the 
Cretans  reflected  Egyptian  prosperity. 

124.  The  Cretan  ''  Empire.''  —  At  this  period  the 
Cretans  extended  their  power  and  influence  over  the  whole 
of  the  iEgean  area.  They  not  only  traded  with  the  cities 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  Black  Sea,  but  they 
made  most  of  these  cities  their  dependents  and  subjects. 
The  kings  at  Knossos  were  called  Mi-no'an  kings,  and, 
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according  to  Athenian  l^end,  seven  youths  and  seven 
maidens  were  each  year  sent  by  Athens  to  Crete  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Min'o-tanr.'    Through  the  aid  of  s  Cretan 
princess,    A-ri-ad'ne,    a    courf^eous    Athenian    youth, 
The'se-us,  penetrated  the  palace  at  Knossos,*  the  laby- 
rinth, killed  the  Minotaur,  and  freed  the  Athenians  from 
the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Cretans.     This  story,  legend 
S3  it  is,  indicates  that  Cretan  rule  did  extend  over  the 
j^gean  area  and  that  the  Cretans  probably  borrowed  from 
western  Asia  (Babylonian  sources)  some  of  the  revolting 
religious  customs  of  human  sacrifice  that  were  used  in 
Assyria  and   Phcenicia.     Later 
the  Cretans  not  only  lost  their 
dependencies     in    the    j^ean 
area,  but  they  were  driven  out 
of  Crete  by  invaders. 

126.  Cretan    Civiliiation.*  —  1*»de. 

The  Cretans  were  the  foremost  "^TiC^ 

navigators  and   traders  at  the  Cretami 

dawn  of  history.  They  had 
two  written  languages,  which 
were  developed  first  in  the  form 
of  pictures,  and  later  in  charac- 
ters which  we  have  not  been, 
able  fully  to  decipher.     They  Cretan  Va««. 

<  Mioov-taunu  ;  taunu  meaning  bull. 

■  It  is  thia  palace  to  which  Homec  cefere  aa  "  Broad  Knoa'aoa." 

■  Thia  civiliiation  was  chiefly  of  oriental  origia.  but  it  was  essentially 
modified  by  the  Cretans,  who  were  people  of  intelligence.  It  was  scat- 
tered by  people  who  were  traders  and  piratea  like  themselves.  KnossuH 
geems  to  have  been  destroyed  in  a  pirate  raid,  und.  when  later  great  bands 
□I  AclueBDH  came  down  into  Greece  and  later  into  Crete,  the  Cretans 
were  driven  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  "The  Isles  were  re»tleiM. 
disturbed  among  themselves  at  one  and  the  same  time"  in  the  days  of 
Ruaeaes  III.  Some  of  the  Cretans  probably  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  where  they  were  known  as  Philistines,  Others  went  tu  Asia 
Uinor  Kod  itill  others  to  the  coast  of  Greece. 
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learned  to  make  a  fine  grade  of  pottery  and  to  work 
metals.  Some  of  their  silver  vases  and  bowls  show  great 
skjll.  One  votive  offering  of  "  very  elegant  f  em-like  sprays 
of  thin  gold  plate  and  wire  "  is  a  work  of  real  art.  Their 
figures  are  unlike  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian,  for  they 
are  full  of  life  and  action,  and  in  that  respect  remind  us 
of  the  later  Greek  statues  (§  254). 


The  Lion  Gate,  Myoeiua. 

Spread  of  126.  The  MycentBan  Age.  —  The  Cretans  shared  tUs 

mJtiS  civilization  with  their  neighbors  of  the  ^gean.     As  we 

throu^out  first  learned  of  this  later  Mge&n  culture  from  excavations 
of^t^"*"  at  My-ce'ntB,  a  city  southwest  of  Athens,  we  usually  speak 
Mgeaa  Sea  of  it  as  MycenEean  civilization,  and  we  refer  to  the  period 
toltl!^  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Crete  to  the  Trojan  War  as  the 
My-ce-tus'an  Age.  We  find  traces  of  this  Mycenfean 
culture  in  Thrace  and  in  Sicily  and  in  southern  Italy. 
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Like  Crete,  Mycenae  and  its  near  neighbor  Tiryns  have  MyoeiuB, 
huge  buildings  called  palaces.    At  the  entrance  to  the  My-  *^^^^^j 
censan  palace  is  a  gate  with  the  figures  of  two  lions  above  the  Vapio 
the  entrance.    This  is  the  famous  lion  gate.    The  art  of  ^^^ 
the  Mycenaean  age  is  less  perfect  than  that  of  Crete  at  its 
best,  but  it  is  nevertheless  superior  to  most  of  that  found 
m  Egypt  and   Babylonia,  because  the  figures  are  more 
natural.    The  Vaphio  cups,  found  south   of   Mycense, 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  skill  of  the  artists  in  representing 
action. 

The  Homeric  Age 

127.  The  Award  of  Paris.  —  One  of  the  cities   that  Paris  of 
was  quite  distinguished  in  the  Mycensean  age  was  Troy,  '^^^^  ^he 
which  was  located  in  northwestern  Asia  Minor,  close  to  *' apple  of 
that  strait  which  we  know  as  the  Hel'les-pont.    According  v^a?who 
to  Impend  the  king  of  this  city  about  1200  b.c.  was  Pri'am.  gives  him 
Priam's  son,  Paris,  was  asked  to  decide  a  question  of  beauty  ^^" 
between  three  goddesses.    An  apple,  the  "  apple  of  dis- 
cord/' was  to  be  awarded  the  fairest,  and  Ju'no,  queen  of 

the  goddesses,  Mi-ner'va,  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  Ve'nus, 
goddess  of  love,  were  the  three  contestants.  Paris  awarded 
the  apple  to  Venus  on  her  promise  to  give  him,  as  a  wife, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  This  was  Helen, 
wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  Paris  visited  Sparta  as  a  guest, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  his  host,  ran  away  with  Helen. 

128.  The  Trojan  War.  —  The  Greeks  then  gathered  The  Greeks 
their  armies,  supported   by  Juno,   Minerva  and  other  l^^^^j 
deities.    Ag-armem'non    was    named    the    leader,    but  captiireit 
crafty  U-lys'ses  and  brave  A-chil'les  joined  with  their  ^f^^g^. 
followers.    They  sailed  away  to  Troy,  where  for  nine  years  wooden 
they  besieged  the  city.     In  the  tenth  year,  Achilles  slew  ^®"®' 

the  chief  Trojan  champion,  Hec'tor,  but  was  himself 
treacherously  killed  by  Paris.  Achilles  had  been  dipped 
by  his  mother  in  the  river  Styx  and  was  invulnerable 
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except  on  the  heel,  the  spot  where  his  mother  held  him. 
Ulysses  now  suggested  that  they  build  a  hollow  wooden 
horse.  This  was  done,  and  the  horse,  filled  with  sol- 
diers, was  left  outside  of  a  gate  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  pre- 
tending to  leave  Troy  altogether.  When  the  Trojans  had 
moved  the  sacred  horse  into  the  city,  the  Greek  soldiers, 
who  came  out  of  the  wooden  horse,  opened  the  gates  to  their 
comrades,  and  Troy  was  sacked.  This  story  has  been  pre- 
served for  us  by  Ho'mer  in  the  great  epic  poem,  the  IVi-iid. 

129.  The  Wanderings  of  Ulysses.  —  The  wrath  of  the 
gods  that  had  helped  Troy  was  especially  directed  against 
Ulysses  for  his  part  iij  the  capture  of  Troy.  They  drove 
him  from  place  to  place  for  ten  years  before  he  was  allowed 
to  return  home.  He  was  imprisoned  in  a  cave  by  a  huge 
giant  with  one  eye.  This  giant  was  known  as  a  cyclops. 
Ulysses  escaped  after  blinding  the  giant.  Later  he  came 
to  the  home  of  Cir'ce,  the  enchantress,  who  turned  his 
companions  into  swine,  but  released  them  and  entertained 
them  royally  for  a  year.  Then  they  passed  between 
Scyl'la  and  Cha-ryb'dis,  which  were  inhabited  by  sirens 
whose  appeal  no  man  could  hear  and  resist.  Ulysses 
filled  his  followers'  ears  with  wax  and  had  them  lash 
him  to  a  mast.  Not  long  afterward  his  men  ate  the 
cattle  of  the  sun  (A-pol'lo).  All  of  them  were  drowned 
by  Ju'pi-tcr,  but  Ulysses  was  cast  upon  the  island  of  a 
sea-nymph,  Ca-lyp'so.  After  eight  years  he  managed 
to  return  to  Greece,  where  he  found  his  home  filled  with 
suitors  of  his  wife,  the  faithful  Pe-nel'o-pe.  Penelope 
finally  agreed  to  marry  the  one  who  could  bend  Ulysses' 
bow,  but  none  could  except  Ulysses  himself,  whom 
Penelope  had  given  up  for  lost.  Homer  has  preserved 
for  us  this  story  in  a  second  great  epic  poem,  the  Od'ys^sey, 

130.  The  Wanderings  of  iEneas.  —  These  great  Greek 
epics,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  contain  the  story  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Heroic  Age.     When  the  Romans,  in  the 
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days  of  the  early  empire  (§  358),  wished  to  find  for  them-  ^neas  of 
selves  an  ancestor  who  had  a  share  in  these  heroic  struggles,  '^J^^*  J.^° 
the  Roman  poet  Vir'gil  wrote  his  great  Latin  epic,  the  and  reachec 
JB-ne'id.    The  iEneid  tells  of  the  wanderings  of  iE-ne'as  La^^- 
of  Troy,  who  carried  his  aged  father  out  of  the  burning  city, 
and  with  his  son  lu'Ius  ^  wandered  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts  for  years.    At  Carthage,  he  was  detained  by 
Di'do,  the  founder  of  that  city.    When  iEneas  left  Dido, 
she  destroyed  herself  on  a  great  funeral  pyre.     iEneas 
crossed  to  Italy,  where  he  made  his  home  in  Latium. 
According  to  the  story,  one  of  his  descendants,  Rom'u-lus, 
founded  Rome  in  753  b.c.     These  three  legends  tell  us  the 
chief  story  of  the  Heroic  Age  as  represented  in  the  epic 
poems  of  the  two  classical  peoples,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans. 

131.  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age.  —  The  Greek  people  The 
of  whom  Homer  tells  us  lived  about  1200  B.C.,  soon  after  ^chaeanc 
the  time  of  Rameses  II  in  Egypt.  These  A-chse'ans  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Cretans  and  Myce- 
nsans,  for  their  ancestors  had  migrated  into  Greece,  prob- 
ably from  the  north.  The  leaders  were  tall,  with  light 
hair  and  fair  skins,  people  very  different  from  the  short, 
swarthy  Cretans. 

These  Achseans,  as  Homer  calls  them,  were  governed  Govern- 
by  kings,  but  each  king  called  to  his  council  the  nobles  ^^^^'jo^g 
who  were  leaders  of  the  troops.     The  people  whom  these  and  the 
kings  governed  were  a  pastoral  and  an  agricultural  people,  «™p^®  ^*^^ 
with  settled  homes.     The  houses  of  the  kings  were  very 
simple  compared  with  the  palaces  at  Knossos  or  Mycenae, 
and  the  life  of  the  people  was  simple  and  rude.     They  had 
some  orchards,  but  they  cared  chiefly  for  herds  of  cattle 
or  swine  or  for  flocks  of  sheep.     The  women  looked  after 
the  grinding  of  the  com,  the  spinning  and  the  weaving 

^  Julius,  to  show  that  this  was  a  family  name,  from  the  beginning,  the 
niCDing  emperor  being  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Julius  Cnsar. 
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and  the  numerous  household  duties.  There  were  some 
servants  and  a  few  slaves,  but  work  was  not  despised  except 
among  the  nobles.  Both  Homer  and  a  later  poet,  Hesiod/ 
show  us  the  more  attractive  side  of  this  early  Greek  people, 
whose  wants  were  few  and  whose  life  consisted  in  toil  and 
simple  pleasures.  They  give  us  glimpses,  however,  of  the 
crudeness  and  the  barbarism  of  this  life,  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  leaders. 

The  Unfft  of  the  Greeks 

Zeus  or  132.  Greek  Olympic  Deities.  —  The  people  whom  we 

•Tupiter.  imow  as  Greeks  were  known  in  ancient  times  not  as 
Greeks  but  as  Hellenes.  The  Hel-le'nes  in  the  Homeric 
Age  and  in  the  historic  period  had  a  large  number 
of  deities  in  their  pantheon.  They  imagined  that  the 
gods  dwelt  on  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  northern  border 
of  Greece.  Here  Jupiter  (Zeus),  the  father  of  the  gods, 
presided  over  the  sacred  council.  He  was  the  greatest 
among  the  gods,  for  he  ruled  the  heavens  and  controlled 
the  thunderbolt.  At  banquets  on  0-l3rm'pus,  food  was 
served  fit  for  the  gods,  ambrosia  and  nectar.  The  gods 
of  the  early  Greeks  were  after  all  men  of  heroic  stature 
and  powers,  who  loved  and  fought  and  feasted,  but  who 
were  inunortal. 
other  major  Besides  Jupiter'  (Zeus,  the  Greek  called  him),  there 
were  many  major  deities,  Juno,  the  wife  of  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  the  god  of  light,  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
who  was  said  to  have  sprung  full-armed  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter.  The  goddess  of  love  was  Venu^,  whose  little 
son,  Cupid,  shot  arrows  into  the  hearts  of  susceptible 
mortals.  Mars  was  god  of  war,  Nep'tune  ruled  the  seas, 
Dini'na  was  the  chief  huntress,  and  Mer'curry  was  the  mes- 

1  Heaiod'B  Work*  and  Day». 

'  It  seems  wise,  in  a  course  of  this  kind,  to  use  only  the  Latin  names  of 
the  daities,  except  in  a  few  instances. 


deities. 
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senger  of  the  gods.  These  deities  and  many  others 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  that  marvellous  myth- 
ology of  the  Greeks  which  is  one  of  the  special  con- 
tributions that  they  have  made  to  the  literary  posses- 
ions of  the  human  race.  This  mythology  should  be 
read  as  extensively  as  possible. 

138.  Unity  of  the  Greeks.  —  Among  the  Hellenes  the  Organua- 
strongest  bond  was  that  of  blood,  or  relationship.    The  q^^I^*** 
family  was  more  closely  united  than  it  is  even  among  because  of 
us.    All  families  that  were  descended  from  a  common  ^^^ 
ancestor  belonged  to  the  same  dan,  and  all  clans  that  were 
supposed  to  be  related  were  united  in  a  brotherhood.    Nu- 
merous related  brotherhoods  were  supposed  to  make  up 
the  tribe.     Thus  blood  bonds  formed  the  basis  of  social 
organization^  govemmeni  and  religion. 

This  unity  of  the  Greeks  was  found  not  only  in  their  Organiia- 
Uood  ties  but  in  their  obganizations,  institutions  and  Jj?^\j^'^ 
CUSTOMS.    These  held  the  Greeks  together  in  spite  of  the  and  customs 
many  influences  that  kept  them  apart.    It  was  difiicult  ^^e^^J^^ 
for  the  Greeks  to  unite,  for  in  the  little  city-states  there  together, 
was  an  intense  spirit  of  jealousy ,  and  of  local  patriotism, 
for  no  Greek  wanted  an  outsider  (that  is,  one  outside  of 
the  city-state)  to  look  after  his  affairs.     The  chief  of 
these  organizations   which   united   all   Hellas,   that   is, 
Greater  Greece,  and  especially  Greece  proper,  were  the 
ampkidyonies.    The  principal  institution  that  all  Greeks 
respected  was  the  oracle^  and  the  custom  of  holding  games 
at  r^^ular  intervals  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  union  among 
the  states  that  participated  in  them. 

134.  The  Religious  Amphictyonies.  —  An  amrphic'ty-  The  am- 
o-ny  was  a  religious  confederation  of  Greek  cities.     Its  special  o^reUdoua 
imrpose  was  to  maintain  common  shrines  for  the  worship  confedera- 
of  some  national  deity,  especially  Apollo,  to  protect  these  ^eiphrand 
shrines  and  their  oracles,  and  to  keep  peace  as  much  as  at  Deios. 
possible  among  the  members  of  the  amphictyony,  who. 
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like  all  the  Greeks,  were  rather  given  to  quarrelling.  There 
were  two  principal  amphictyonies,  one  with  its  centre  at 
Delphi,  in  central  Greece,  and  the  other  with  its  shrine 
at  De'los,  one  of  the  central  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 
Each  of  these  confederations  had  an  amphictyonic  council 
made  up  of  delegates  from  the  members  of  the  amphictyony . 

135.  The  Oracles.  —  At  Delphi  there  was  a  shrine  of 
Apollo  and  an  oracle  which  all  Greeks,  even  those  from 
northern  Greece,  the  ^gean  islands,  Peloponnesus  or 
Sis'i-ly  frequently  sought  for  advice.  This  religious  in- 
stitution was  devised  to  help  men  who  had  angered  the 
gods.  The  oracles  told  them  how  they  might  appease 
the  deities.  The  advice  of  the  oracle  was  so  famous  that 
no  city  built  a  fleet  or  made  war  or  changed  its  govern- 
ment or  sent  out  a  colony  without  consulting  the  oracle. 

The  questioner  brought  his  request  to  the  priest  of 
Apollo  and  was  told  when  he  should  return  for  his  answer. 
The  reply  was  given  by  a  priestess  called  a  Pyth'i-a, 
sitting  on  the  sacred  tripod.  Answers  were  framed  by  a 
body  of  priests,  among  whom  were  not  only  some  of  the 
wisest  men  of  Greece  but  men  who  kept  informed  about 
everything  that  went  on.  An  answer  was  given  in  such 
general  language  and  was  so  ambiguous  in  meaning  that 
it  might  easily  be  construed  by  an  intelligent  petitioner 
to  indorse  any  possible  course.  Hence  we  call  an  expres- 
sion that  may  mean  more  than  one  thing  ''  oracular." 
The  oracle  must  be  considered  not  only  one  of  the  chief 
bonds  of  unity  among  the  Greeks,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  influences  in  Greek  history. 

136.  The  Greek  Games.  —  The  Greeks  had  many  local 
festivals  to  the  patron  deity  of  each  city.  One  of  these, 
which  was  held  at  Ol3rmpia  in  western  PeloponnesusT, 
developed  into  a  great  assembly  of  all  Greeks,  held  every 
four  years.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
Olympia  with  Mt.  Olympus,  on  which  the  gods  dwelt. 
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of  the  ^gean  in  Asia  Minor.  These  Asiatic  Greek  cities 
were  brought  easily  into  contact  with  the  highly  developed 
civilizations  of  the  Orient.  They  occupied  fertile  valleys 
that  produced  fruits  and  grains  and  were  near  extensive 
hill-sides  upon  which  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  were 
grazing.  Consequently  these  Asiatic  cities  had  goods  to 
exchange,  and  carried  on  extensive  trade  with  ports  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  One  of  these  cities,  Mi-4e'tus, 
was  famous  for  its  manufactures,  its  trade  in  wool,  its 
wealth  and  its  culture,  long  before  Athens  and  Corinth 
became  great  cities. 

140.  Nature  of  Later  Colonization.  —  The  later  col- 
onization movement  peopled  with  Greek  colonies  or 
trading  posts  the  north  shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the 
Pro-pon^tis  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north  and  east.  In 
the  West  colonies  were  founded  chiefly  in  Italy,  in  Sicily 
and  in  Gaul. 

The  most  important  causes  of  the  colonization  move- 
ment were  undoubtedly  economic.  The  Greeks  were 
gradually  driving  the  Phcenicians  out  of  the  iEgean  Sea 
and  adjacent  waters,  and  they  desired  the  trade  of  the 
West.  Almost  as  important  were  the  attractions  of 
fertile  lands,  especially  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  these  coun- 
tries were  much  more  fertile  than  Greece.  The  over- 
population of  the  home  city  was  an  important  cause  of 
colonization.  At  this  time  also  the  government  of  the 
cities  was  changing  from  monarchy,  as  in  Homer's  time, 
to  rule  by  the  aristocracy.  Frequently  different  factions 
of  nobles  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  factions  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  home  city, 
or  would  do  so  voluntarily,  with  his  followers. 

141.  Method  of  Colonization.  —  These  great  migrations 
occurred  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  before 
Christ.  When  a  city  in  Greece  decided  that  it  wished 
to  found  a  colony,  it  looked  around  for  a  favorable  site. 
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Then  it  usually  consulted  the  oracle  and  finally  a  band 
was  sent  out  with  sacred  fire  from  the  hearth  of  the  mother 
city. 

The  colonists  lost  their  citizenship  in  their  home  city,  Relation 
but  they  acquired  a  new  citizenship  which  was  worth  ^^^ 
more  to  them.    Frequently  the  mother  city  helped  them  the  mother 
in  their  later  troubles.  *»^' 

142.  Colonies  in  the  Northeast.  —  Most  of  the  colo-  The  trading 
nies  north  and  east  of  Greece  were   trading   colonies  J?^®"*^^' 
rather  than  important  cities.    On  the  most  important  ^geanand 
site  near  the  Black  sea,  where  Constantinople  now  stands,  ®^**  ■®"- 
the  colony  of  By-zan'tir^m  was  established. 

The  hills  near  the  shores   of   the  north  .^ean  Sea  Products 
abounded  in  minerals,  especially  copper,  silver  and  iron,  ?b*^®d 
which  the  Greeks  desired.    In  all  these  seas  there  was  an  north 
abundance  of  fish,  and  the  semi-civilized  people  of  the  ^*®?''  ^^ 
Black  Sea  countries  raised  great  quantities  of  grain  and  areas, 
cattle.    As  the  Phoenicians  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
trade  in  this  part  of  the  world,  there  was  considerable 
profit  in  the  conunerce  between  the  older  Greek  cities  and 
the  colonies  of  the  north  and  east.     It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  great  legendary  expedition  of  the  Greeks, 
that  of  the  Ar'go-nauts,  who  brought  back  the  Golden 
Fleece,  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  trip  to  the  Black  Sea. 

143.  Colonization  in  the  West.  —  It  was  not  to  the  important 
north  and  east  but  to  the  west  that  most  of  the  Greeks  ^^^  ^ 
turned.^     Sicily  contained  a  great  many  of  these  mixed 
colonies,  for  Sicily  was  in  ancient  times  ''  the  melting  pot 

of  the  nations."  On  the  fine  harbor  of  the  east  coast, 
Syr'a-cuse  had  been  founded  by  Corinthians.  Farther  west 
were  Ge'la  and  Ag-ri-gen'tum.    In  the  north  were  Mes- 

'  Id  Dorthem  Africa  there  was  a  colony  at  Cy-re'ne  in  modern  Tripoli. 
In  the  period  after  the  invasions  of  Eorpt  by  the  Assjrrians  (§  47)  the 
Greeks  had  a  colony  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  Greek  "quarters"  in 
most  of  the  Egyptian  commercial  cities. 
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sa'n&and  Him^e-ra,  where  later  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
At  the  west  end  of  the  island  were  Phoenician  colonies. 

In  southern  Italy  the  Greek  colonies  were  so  important 
that  that  area  was  called  "  Magna  Grsecia,"  or  great  Greece. 
The  only  good  harbor  was  at  Tarren^tum,  which  was  the 
last  Greek  city  in  Italy  to  be  taken  by  the  Romans  (§  298). 

Going  up  the  west  coast  of  Italy  we  come  to  Cu'mas.^ 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  in  Gaul  was  the  important 
colony  of  M (w-«iZ'i-a,  now  Marseilles. 

144.  Importance  of  Greek  Colonization.  —  These  Greek 
colonies  not  only  carried  Greek  ideas  to  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  world,  but  they  developed  many  distinc- 
tively Greek  ideas  and  institutions  before  they  were  to 
be  found  in  the  cities  of  Greece  proper.  Because  they 
were  located  in  more  fertile  valleys  or  plains,  and  had 
better  opportunities  for  trade,  the  cities  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  as  well  as  Asia  Minor,  were  larger  and  richer  than 
those  of  Greece  before  the  Persian  wars.  One  of  the 
western  cities  had  a  code  of  laws  earlier  than  Athens 
(§  151).  Another  was  self-governing  before  Cleisthenes 
made  Athens  a  real  democracy.  Some  of  the  chief  poets, 
as  Homer  and  Sap'pho  for  instance,  and  some  great 
philosophers,  such  as  Tha'les  and  Py-thag'o-ras,  lived 
outside  of  Greece. 

When  we  realize  that  the  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  not  only 
occupied  Greece  but  were  dominant  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
islands  of  the  iGgean  Sea,  in  southern  Italy,  Sicily  and 
more  remote  territories,  we  can  appreciate  better  the 
importance  of  the  work  doDe  by  the  Greeks.  Since 
the  Hellenes  were  united  by  bonds  of  blood  and  religion, 
they  shared  in  the  interests  that  any  Greek  had  and  in  the 

^  CumiB  was  founded  in  the  early  days  of  the  Greeks.  For  many  cen- 
turies a  great  deal  of  Greek  civilisation  came  to  Rome  through  CunuD. 
Massilia  controlled  the  trade  of  the  Rhone  valley  and  protected  that 
and  Spain.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  colony  was  able  to  hold  its  own 
against  aggressive  Carthage  (§§  308-311). 
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civilization  that  any  Greek  developed.  Greek  coloniza- 
tion was  one  of  the  greatest  movements  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Sparta 

145.  Ionian  and  Dorian.  —  The  two  most  important  Distinotion 
races  of  Greece  proper  were  called  I-o'ni-an  and  Do'ri-an.*  tiSe^SL 
The  Dorians  were  the  last  of  the  Greek  races  to  invade 

Greece.  They  were  tall,  fair  and  rather  stolid,  more 
inclined  to  be  practical  than  the  other  Greeks,  and  in- 
terested in  war  and  farm  life.  The  lonians  were  shorter 
and  darker  but  no  less  distinguished  in  appearance  than 
the  Dorians.  They  were  imaginative,  fond  of  poetry 
and  interested  in  the  sea.  For  a  few  minutes  let  us  study 
the  leading  cities  of  these  two  races :  Sparta,  the  leading 
city  of  the  Dorians,  and  Athens,  the  most  prominent 
Ionian  city. 

146.  Sparta  and  Laconia.  —  Sparta  is  located  in  a  basin  Sparta  and 
of  southern  Peloponnesus  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  ^*^°**: 
The  district  or  city-state  of  which  Sparta  was  the  head  Laoonia. 
was  called  Laconia.    In  Laconia  there  were  three  classes 

of  people,  first  the  Spartans,  who  did  not  number  more 
than  10,000  men;  then  the  Per-i-oi'ci,  the  original  in- 
habitants who  were  subdued  by  the  Spartans  and  had  no 
share  in  the  government,  and  third,  the  Hel'ots,  who  were 
serfs,  bound  to  the  land,  who  could  not  be  sold  except  with 
the  land. 

147.  The  Training  of  a  Spartan  Boy.  —  The  Spartans  Spartan 
were  a  military  people  who  lived  the  hardy,  simple  life  of  ^^-^^  f^, 
the  soldier.    When  a  child  was  born,  it  was  examined  by  a  military 
the  magistrates,  and  if  it  showed  any  physical  defect,  it  ^®' 

was  exposed  so  that  it  perished.     Until  the  age  of  seven 

^Two  other  races  were  the  AcfuBans,  presumably  the  descendants 
o(  the  people  of  Homer,  and  the  ^olianSj  scattered  races  of  still  older 
itock. 
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years  the  boys  were  cared  for  by  their  mothers.  After 
that  they  were  brought  up  by  the  state,  being  fed  at  pub- 
lic tables  and  at  public  expense.  The  food  was  not  only 
coarse  but  limited  in  amoimt.  In  order  to  get  enough  to 
eat  the  boys  were  encouraged  to  steal,  for  soldiers  must 
forage,  but  they  must  not  be  caught.  Stealing  was  hon- 
orable to  the  Spartan,  but  being  caught  was  a  crime. 
As  the  youths  became  older  they  were  enrolled  in  com- 
panies which  (exercised,  ate,  slept  and  fought  together. 
Courage,  endurance  and  hardness  were  the  Spartan  vir- 
tues, and  no  Spartan  could  excel  who  gave  way  under  the 
scourging  before  the  statue  of  Ar'te-mis,  or  who  showed 
the  white  feather  under  any  circumstances. 

148.  The  Free  and  Simple  Life  of  the  Spartans.  —  The 
Spartan  women  were  active,  hardy  and  courageous,  like 
the  men.  They  did  not  go  to  war,  but  they  sent  their 
husbands  and  their  sons  with  the  warning  to  come  back 
with  their  shields  or  on  them ;  that  is,  to  come  back  con- 
querors or  dead  heroes.  They  lived  a  free  and  open 
life,  something  quite  unusual  among  Greek  women.  Their 
advice  was  sought  and  given  on  all  matters  of  importance. 

As  was  fitting  for  soldiers,  the  Spartans  kept  luxuries 
out  of  their  country.  They  did  this  by  using  only  iron 
money  for  trade  within  Laconia.  The  Spartans  despised 
talkers.  When  they  had  anything  to  say,  they  did  it  in 
one  word  or  in  a  few  words.  We  call  a  saying  laconic  if 
it  is  very  brief  and  to  the  point. 

149.  Sparta :  Government  and  Leadership.^ — The  Spar- 
tans did  not  believe  in  popular  government,  and  they  did 

^  The  government  of  Sparta  in  early  historical  times  consisted  of  two 
kinga,  of  five  ephora,  of  a  council  of  the  elders,  and  of  the  aaaembly  of  all 
Spartan  men.  The  kings  were  the  leaders  in  war  and  the  chief  priests 
of  the  Spartans.  The  ephors  supervised  all  Spartan  affairs,  and.  with 
the  help  of  the  council,  decided  all  important  questions,  but  the  members 
of  the  assembly  could  only  express  their  wishes  by  voting  "yea"  or 
"no"  on  questions  submitted  to  them. 
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not  adopt  changes  readily.  It  was  believed  that  their 
early  government  was  given  to  them  by  Ly-cur'gua,  who 
made  them  promise  not  to  change  it  without  his  consent, 
and  then  died  in  exile.  Lycurgus  lived  before  history  was 
written,  so  that  we  must  not  believe  very  much  about  him. 

Sparta  not  only  ruled  her  citizens  severely  but  she  Sparta  and 
conquered  her  immediate  neighbors,  and  she  organized  ^*  J^^ 
the  other  city-states  of  Peloponnesus  into  the  Pelrop-ori'  L^iae 
ne'sian  League,    Through  her  own  military  ability  and  the  q^|^*®^ 
support  of  the  Peloponnesian  League,  Sparta  trained  the  dvilixation. 
other  Greeks,  showing  them  how  to  organize  their  soldiers 
into  companies,  and  teaching  them  how  to  fight.     She 
aroused  in  some  of  the  other  city-states  something  of  her 
own  indomitable  spirit.     In  this  way  Sparta  protected 
and,  preserved  Greek  civilization. 

Athens 

150.  Athens,     Location     and     Early     Government.  —  Importance 
Athens  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  of  rock,  the  ^^o^of 
A-crop'o-lis,  that  rises  abruptly  above  the  plain  of  Attica.  Athena  for 
It  is  about  five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  from  an.  excellent  ^j  "^ 
harbor,  the  Pi-r»'us.     The  city  was  therefore  well  located  commerce, 
for  defence  against  enemies  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
develop   conamerce.     The  only   way   that   Greeks   ever 
gamed  any  real  wealth  was  through  commerce  or  con- 
quests. 

In  an  early  day  Athens  was  ruled,  like  all  the  other  Monarchy 
Greek  cities,  by  a  king.    After  a  time,  the  nobles  decided  ^^tic'ru^ 
that  they  wished  to  have  officials  chosen  by  themselves,  in  Athena 
There  were  nine  of   these   magistrates,   called  ar'chons. 
The  first  archon  was  a  judge,  the  second,  called  the  king- 
archon,   was  a  priest,  and  the  third   was   the   general. 
This  represented  the   aristocratic  stage  of  the   govern- 
ment of  Athens. 
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Tbe  hudi  161.  A  Written  Law  in  Athens.  —  The  Athenian  people 

^^^  were  not  conservative  like  the  Spartans.  They  were  fond 
modifiM  of  speeches  and  welcomed  changes.  As  they  were  dis- 
■j^?*^*"  satisfied  with  many  things  that  the  arcfaons  did,  they 
Atbeu.  obtained  (621  B.C.)  a  written  law.  These  laws  ware 
called  the  code  of  Dra'co,  from  the  name  of  the  leader  who 
had  charge  of  the  codification.     Draco's  laws  were  very 


harsh,  death  being  the  punishment  for  many  minor  of- 
fences such  as  stealing,  and  enslavement  being  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  person  who  got  in  debt  and  could  not  pay  the 
debt  when  due.  Although  the  people  had  made  some  prof^ 
ress  in  obtaining  a  written  law,  they  found  that  they  were 
not  much  better  off,  because  the  laws  were  so  severe. 

163.  The  Reforms  of  Solon.  —  About  this  time  th3 
people  of  Greece  began  to  use  money.  Before  this,  when 
a  man  wanted  to  buy  anythit^,  he  traded  something  else 
for  it.  If  possible  the  seller  asked  a  bar  of  copper,  or  a 
bit  of  gold  or  silver  for  it,  because  there  was  a  general 
demand  for  gold,  siluer  and  copper.     Now  the  Lydians 
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had  invented  the  device  of  stamping  a  certtun  amount 
of  metal  in  tbe  shape  of  a  circle.    Tbem  stamped  disks 
we  call  coins.    When  coins  were  first  introduced  into 
Greece,  business  was  very  much  upset 
by  the  change.     Farmers  who  before 
this  time  had  paid  their  rents  in  prod- 
uce, now  were  forced  to  sell  their  prod- 
uce and  pay  the  rents  in  money.    As 
a  result  many  of  them  kept  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.     Accord- 
ing to  tbe  old  law  which  had  been 
made  for  an  entirely  different  kind  of  ""'*'' 

business,  they  could  be  sold  into  slavery,  if  the  debt  was 
not  pud. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  revolution,  a  wise  Athenian,  Tharafomit 
Solon,  was  called  upon  to  reform  the  laws,  594  B.C.     Solon  ""^ 

first  abolished  slavery  for  debt.  Then  he  reduced  the 
debts,  and,  finally,  he  gave  all  citizens,  even  the  poorest,  a 
share  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

163.  Rule  of  the  Tjrants  in  Athens.  —  It  was  not  very  After  •  iaii 
long  after  Solon's  reforms  before  Athens  followed  the  ^J^^"' 
lead  of  other  cities  in  Greece  and  in  the  West,  by  changing  Athem 
her  rule  of  the  aristocrats  for  that  of  a  single  "  boss  "  ^^'J^lia 
called  a  "tyrant."    Under  the  chief  of  these  tyrants,  ukheip 
Pi-ais'tra-tus,  Attica  became  more  prosperous  and  Athens  "'  P""^ 
developed  her  conunerce  and  industries.     In  a  very  true 
sense,  Pisistratus  paved  the  way  for  Athens  to  become  a 
great  city.    After  a  half  century  under  the  rule  of  these 
t>Taat8,  tbe  last  of  them,  Hip'pi-as,  was  driven  out  by  an 
alliance  of  tbe  aristocrats  and  the  Spartans  (5L0  b.c). 
Hippias  afterward  went  to  tbe  Persians,  who  bad  conquered 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  {§  167)  and  asked  for  help 
in  order  to  regain  his  position  in  Athens.     So  the  Athe- 
nians bad  to  be  prepared  to  fight  tbe  Persians  in  order  to 
keep  Hippias  out  of  the  city. 
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154.  The  Reforms  of  Cleisthenes.  —  As  soOn  as  Hippias 
was  driven  out  there  arose  a  conflict  among  the  aristo- 
crats. One  of  them,  Cleis'the-nes,  gained  control  of  the 
government  through  the  aid  of  the  people,  and  immedi- 
ately introduced  changes  in  the  laws  by  which  Athens 
became  the  first  reed  democracy  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
Cleisthenes  allowed  many  foreigners  and  freedmen  to 
become  citizens,  and  he  changed  the  government  so  that 
the  officials  and  councils  were  no  longer  chosen  by  the 
wealthy  citizens,  but  by  all  of  the  adult  male  citizens. 
Almost  all  American  states  have  the  same  regulations  in 
regard  to  voting.  We  call  this  ''manhood  suffrage." 
As  Athens,  like  every  other  Greek  city,  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  quarrels  of  the  leaders,  he  devised  a  scheme  by 
which  the  people  might  keep  the  leader  that  they  wished 
and  send  his  opponent  into  exile.  In  this  way  the  ac- 
ceptable leader  had  a  free  hand  in  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  city.  The  people  did  this  by  writing  the  name  of 
the  rejected  leader  on  a  bit  of  pottery,  and  the  process 
was  called  os'tra-dsm.  This  popular  government  under 
aristocratic  leaders  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Athe- 
nians. They  became  intensely  interested  in  public  affairs, 
and  they  defended  Athens  and  their  new  democracy  with 
a  great  deal  of  spirit. 

165.  Summary.  —  The  iGgean  area  was  the  seat  of 
the  third  great  civilization  of  antiquity,  the  other  two 
being  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Much  of  this  Cretan  or 
iEgean  civilization,  however,  was  derived  from  Elgypt. 
The  Golden  Age  of. Crete  came  about  1500  B.C.,  about  the 
time  of  Thotmes  III  in  Egypt.  Then  Cretan  art  was  at 
its  best  and  Crete  probably  ruled  most  of  the  iEgean  area. 
Cretan  civilization  was  spread  over  the  whole  iEgean  basin 
and  west  into  Sicily  and  Italy.  It  survived  in  theMy- 
censean  civilization  of  the  age  just  before  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Trojan  war  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  are  the 
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chief  events  in  what  we  call  the  Homeric  Age,  because 
we  read  of  them  in  Homer's  two  great  epic  poems,  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age  shows 
a  crude  people  interested  in  agriculture  and  pastoral 
pursuits,  with  a  great  gulf  between  the  common  people 
and  their  leaders. 

The  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  were  bound  together  by  blood 
ties  that  were  very  strong  and  were  the  basis  of  religion 
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Map  of  Greece  at  the  Time  of  the  Persian  War. 

and  government.  The  geography  of  Greece  and  the  jeal- 
ousy and  the  local  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  led  them  to 
adopt  the  form  of  government  known  as  the  city-state. 
Extremes  of  weather  made  the  Greeks  hardy,  their  poor 
soil  made  them  industrious  and  caused  them  to  turn  to 
the  sea  for  a  living. 

The  Greeks  had  many  interesting  myths  and  legends 
of  their  gods.    Jupiter  (Zeus)  was  the  father  of  the  gods 
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Greek  re-  and  the  chief  of  the  Olympic  deities.  The  Greeks  offered 
^iSStj^**^  sacrifices  to  get  favors  or  to  ward  off  calamities.  The 
colonijia-  Greeks  (Hellenes)  were  bound  together  not  only  by  ties 
^^^'  of  blood,  but  by  religious  confederations  called  amphicty- 

onies,  by  national  religioxis  oracles  and  by  national  games, 
especially  at  Olympia.     The  victor  of  an  Olympic  contest 
was  the  great  national  hero  who  was  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel.     The  larger  Greek  world  that  met  at 
Olympia  was  made  up  of  people  from  peninsular  Greece, 
the  islands  of  the  iGgean,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
were  very  early  colonies,  and  the  cities  of  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grsecia,  which  were  later  Greek  colonies. 
Sparta,  the        The  chief  Dorian  city,  Sparta,  was  a  military  camp 
^!*^ .       ruled  by  the  aristocracy  under  kings.     The  life  was  simple, 
contrasted     the  discipline  severe  and  the  Spartan  virtues  were  courage 
]^     ^^^    and  endurance.     The  chief  Ionian  city,  Athens,  on  the 
democratio    Contrary,    was    intellectual,    versatile    and    commercial. 
Ionian  city.  Before  the  Persian  war  it  passed  through  the  four  stages 
of  political  development  that  characterized  the  most  pro- 
gressive Greek  cities,  that  is,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  tyr- 
anny  and   democracy.      The   most   important   political 
reforms  at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  who  gave  the 
Athenians  a  written  law;  of  Solon,  who  abolished  debt- 
slavery;    and  of  Cleisthenes,  who  introduced  a  real   de- 
mocracy. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  > 


EOTPT 


4241  Calendar 
3400  Menes 
3000-2800  Great 

Pyramid 

builders 

2000-1800 
Splendor  of 
the  Middle 
Kingdom 

1650  Hyksofl 

kings 
1575  Hyksos 

driven  out 
1479 

Thotmes  III 

and  his  empire 

1292  Rameses  II 


TlORIS-EUPRRA'nBS 

Vallkt 


1150  Decline  of 
empire 


672  Assyrian 

invasion 
625    Revival 

Egypt 
Period  of  Greek 

influence 


of 


525  Conquest 
by  Persia 


2800  Simierian 
Code 

2660  Sargon  of 
Agade  and  his 
empire. 

1900  Hammu- 
rabi and   his 
empire,    last- 
ing      several 
centuries. 


1300  Rise  of 
Assyria 


1100  Tiglath- 
Pileserl 

Chaldeans  in 
Babylonia 


740  Asqrrian 
empire  begins 


Rise  of  the 

Medes 
606  Fall  of 

Nineveh 
604   Nebuchad- 

nessar 
Rise  of  Persia 
538  FaUof 

Babylon 


East  Msditsbt 
RAmBAN  Coast 


1400  Rise  of 
Phoenician 
cities 

1380  Hittite 
empire 

Exodus  of 
Hebrews  from 
Egypt 

Phoenician  colo- 
nisation 

1015-935 
Hebrew  king- 
dom,    David 
and  Solomon 

722  Destruc- 
tion of 
Samaria 


586  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem 


^klKAN  Arba 


2600  Early  i£gean 
civilisation 


1500  Splendors  of 
Crete.  Golden 
Age  of  Minoan 
rulera 

1350  Myceniean 
civilization 


1183  Trojan  war 


Lycurgus 

776  First 
Olympiad 

800-600  Coloni- 
sation of  Greeks 


621  Draco 

594  Reforms  of 

Solon 
Tyrants  in  many 

Greek  cities 

509  Reforms  of 
Cleisthenes 


^  The  eariy  dates  are,  of  course,  estimated.  For  example,  some  high 
authorities  think  that  Menes  lived  earlier  than  5000  B.C.  and  that  Sargon 
ruled  in  3800  b.g. 
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15.  The  Olympic  s:ames.  Blumner  (Zimmem),  Home  Life 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  352^359. 

16.  The  trainins:  of  the  Spartans.  Fling,  Source  Book  of 
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Questions 

1.  Into  what  three  parts  is  Greeoe  divided  geographically  f 
Show  how  they  are  different  and  name  a  city  or  place  in  each. 

2.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  geography  of  Greeoe  ?  How . 
did  the  geography  influence  the  people  ?  Point  out  on  the  map : 
Sparta,  Argolis,  Olympia,  Corinth,  iEgina,  Salamis,  Platsa, 
Thebes,  Euboea,  Thessaly,  Chalcidice,  Delos,  Rhodes,  Samos, 
Miletus,  Ephesus,  Sardis,  Phoc»a,  Hellespont,  Propontis  and 
Bosporus. 

3.  Name  and  give  the  difFerenoe  between  the  first  three 
civilizations  of  the  iEgean  area. 

4.  What  were  Knossos,  the  minotaur,  the  labyrinth,  the  lion 
gate,  the  Vaphio  cups? 

5.  Why  was  the  horse  so  important  that  it  was  considered 
sacred  by  many  ancient  peoples?  Why  did  the  Athenians  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  Athena  (Minerva),  the  olive,  instead  of  that  of 
Neptune,  the  horse?    (Compare  S  121.) 

6.  Name  the  three  great  epic  poems  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  with  the  author  of  each.  To  what  extent  do  they  relate 
facts,  do  you  think? 

7.  What  were  the  three  homes  of  the  Greeks  ?  What  were 
the  two  chief  Greek  races  ?  What  other  countries  had  used  city- 
states? 

8.  Name  and  explain  the  three  chief  bonds  of  unity  among 
the  Greeks.  Were  the  Greeks  united  or  separated  by  the  geog- 
raphy of  their  coimtry  ?    By  the  temperament  of  the  people  ? 

9.  Write  a  short  paper  telling  about  an  imaginary  visit  to 
either  the  Delphian  oracle  or  to  an  Olympic  contest. 

10.  How  were  Greek  colonies  established?  Point  out  on  a 
map  two  of  importance  east  or  northeast  of  Greeoe,  two  in 
southern  Italy,  two  in  Sicily,  one  in  France.  What  important 
modem  cities  have  grown  out  of  Greek  colonies  ? 
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11.  Compare  Sparta  and  Athens  in  regard  to  manner  of 
living,  interests  of  the  people,  and  influenoe  on  Greece. 

12.  What  is  meant  to-day  by  the  word  Spartan  ?  What  was 
the  importance  to  Greece  of  the  military  methods  of  the  Spar- 
tans? of  the  Peloponnesian  League? 

13.  Trace  the  development  of  Athenian  democracy  in  the 
reforms  of  Draco,  Solon  and  Cleisthenes. 

14.  To  what  extent  is  the  early  history  of  the  iEgean  area  a 
political  history  ?  an  economic  history  ?  a  social  history  ? 


PART  II 
THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  NATIONS,  550-146  B.C. 


A.  GRBECB 
CHAPTER  V 

GREECE  AND  PERSIA 

156.  The  Period  of  Expansion,  550-146  B.C.  —  Although  Sucoeasion 
there  had  been  several  small  empires  before  550  B.C.,  ^f^^ 
the  great  empires  of  the  ancient  world  were  established 

during  the  four  centuries  from  550  to  146  B.C.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  of  the  PerdanSj  which  extended  from  the 
^ean  Sea  to  the  Indus  River.  The  second  was  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  larger,  for  a  short  time, 
than  that  of  the  Persians.  The  third  was  that  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  west.  It  covered  most  of  the  western 
Mediterranean  basin.  The  last  and  greatest  was  that  of  the 
Romans,  which  showed  that  it  was  to  be  the  only  empire 
of  the  Mediterranean  world,  by  its  conquest,  in  146  B.C. 
of  both  Carthage  and  Greece. 

The  Geography  of  Ancient  Expansion 

157.  The  Three  Geographical  Areas  of  Ancient  Empires.  Andent 

_        « 

—  In  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  we  «™p™ 

^  were  in 

find  that  there  were  three  great  geographical  areas  over  Asia,  in 
which  the  empires  extended.    The  first  of  these  is  that  ^^^^^™ 
inland  area  of  western  Asia,  extending  on  the  west  from  ranean 
the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  eastward  to  the  Indus  JJ^^^JjJ^ 
River  and  the  borders  of  India.    The  second  and  the  third  Mediter- 
are  simply  subdivisions  of  that  great  important  area,  the 
Mediterranean  basin.    For  the  sake  of  convenience  in 
the  study  of  history,  however,  we  may  consider  the  Medi- 
terranean basin  as  divided  into  two,  the  eastern  Mediier- 

ranean,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ad-ri-at'ic  Sea  and 
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from  the  Danube  to  Nubia,  and  the  western  Mediterranean^ 
from  the  heel  of  Italy  west  to  Gibraltar  and  from  the 
Sahara  desert  north  almost  to  the  English  Channel. 

158.  The  Mediterranean  Basin  as  a  Whole.  —  The 
history  of  the  ancient  world  is  preeminently  the  history 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  We  must  think  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  of  the  basin  which  is  drained  into 
the  Medit^ranean  Sea,  as  a  whole,  for  it  is  a  single  geo- 
graphical area.  Not  only  does  the  great  sea  form  the 
connecting  link  between  Spain  and  Egypt,  between  north- 
western Africa  and  Greece,  but  there  is  no  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  climate  of  the  north  and  the  south 
shores.  In  siunmer  there  is  little  rain  in  Greece  and  south- 
em  Italy,  as  there  is  in  northern  Africa. 

Not  only  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea  the  largest  salt- 
water lake  in  the  world,  but  it  is  shut  in  on  almost  all  sides 
by  rather  high  moimtain  ranges  that  are  not  far  inland 
from  the  shores  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  boundary  sep- 
arates the  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  although  there 
are  a  few  outlets  to  the  outside  world.^ 

The  river  vallejrs  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  are  small.* 
All  of  the  people  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  therefore 
lived  within  easy  communication  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  looked  to  the  sea  rather  than  inland  for  trade  with 
their  neighbors,  and  for  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Four 
great  peninsulas  on  the  north  gave  some  isolation  to  the 
people  that  inhabited  them.  These  are  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.     The  Carthaginian  peninsula, 


>  The  Mediterranean  basin  ofifers  a  few  passages  to  the  outside  world, 
on  the  northeast  to  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
southeast  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  west,  across  France  and  through  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Mediterranean  basin  was  a 
mountain-rimmed  basin  with  several  good  but  easily  defended  outlets 
to  the  outside  world. 

'  Even  the  Nile  valley,  long  as  it  is,  has  a  cultivated  area  of  but  10,000 
square  miles  north  of  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  Nile  cataracts. 
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as  well  as  these  northern  peninsulas,  brought  its  people 
into  contact  with  all  Mediterranean  interests. 

169.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Mediterranean.  —  Italy,  Separate 
Sicily  and  the  Carthaginian  peninsula  ahnost  divide  the  ^j^"nd  ^' 
Mediterranean  Sea  into  two  parts,  an  eastern  and  a  west-  west  Medi- 
em.     In  fact,  during  the  period  that  we  are  now  studying,  ^^^^^ 
that  is,  the  four  centuries  from  the  rise  of  Persia  to  the  b.c.). 
conquest  of  Greece  and  of  Carthage  by  Rome,  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  had  one  history,  the  western  Mediterranean 
another. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  period  Persia  was  in  control  Eariy  su- 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.     Then  came  Alexander,  P^^wy©^ 

'    Persia  and 

and  at  once  the  eastern  Mediterranean  became  Greek,  and  later  su- 
it remained  Greek  not  only  up  to  the  coming  of  the  Ro-  ^j^^^^ 
man  conquerors,  but  for  centuries  after.    In  fact,  long  and    Greek 
after  the  eastern  Mediterranean  was  incorporated  into  ^^^^'^^ 
the  Roman  world  state,  it  was  Greek  rather  than  Roman,  eastern 
Its  civilization  was  a  combination  of  Greek  and  oriental  M®<^*®*^ 

ranean. 

elements,  and  it  never  became  Roman  in  the  sense  that 
the  West  did. 

Carthage    considered    the    western    Mediterranean    a  Early  Car^ 
"  Carthaginian  lake "  for  several  centuries.     About  200  *»»»»^^ 

•=^  supremacy 

B.C.  Rome  became  the  dominant  power  in  the  West,  and,  and  later 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Rome  in  146  B.C.,  the  ^™*^ 

supremacy 

eastern  Mediterranean  as   well    during    the    next    two  in  the 
centuries  was  brought  under  Roman  sway.  l^diter- 

ranean. 

The  Persian  Empire 

160.  Empires  before  the  Persian.  —  There  had  been  Babylonian, 
numerous  empires  before  the  Persian  empire  was  estab-  l^*****'  , 

,.  ,      _     .        ^  _*,_  __,  ,  .111  11    HitUte   and 

iished  about  550  b.c.    These  early  empires  had  been  small  Assyrian 
and  were  poorly  governed  compared  with  the  later  Persian  «™p"^- 
empire,  with  that  of  Alexander  and  with  that  of  Rome. 
The  two  very  early  empires  had  been  those  of  Sargan  of 
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Agade  and  of  Hammurabi  which  extended  nominally  to 
the  Mediterranean,  but  in  reality,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  were  confined  to  the  Tigris-Euphrates  basin. 
Then  came  the  empire  of  the  Egyptians  which  lasted  for 
several  centuries  and,  under  Thotmes  III,  extended  be- 
yond the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  but  usually  was 
limited  to  Palestine  in  Asia.  The  Hittiie  empire,  before 
the  time  of  Rameses  II,  covered  all  of  eastern  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  and  dominated  also  Mesopotamia  and  western 
Asia  Minor  to  the  iEgean.  The  short-lived  Assyrian 
empire,  which  developed  later,  was  the  largest  of  these 
early  empires,  for  it  extended  from  the  table-land  of  I-ran', 
or  Persia,  into  Egypt  on  the  southwest  and  into  Asia 
Minor  on  the  northwest. 
Extent  of  161.  The   Kingdom   of   the    Medes.  —  The   Assyrian 

idnadam^^   empire  fell  to  pieces  when  Nineveh  was  captured  by  the 
combined  armies  of  the  Babylonians   and  the  Medes 
(§  60).    The    Medes    gained    the    highlands   from    the 
Caspian  sea  west  to  the  Halys  river,  halfway  across  Asia 
Minor. 
The  Medes      The  Medes  were  a  hill  people,  unrelated  to  the  Semitic 
*^ndo-^*^*^^  dwellers  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  and  closely  related 
European"    to  the  Persians,  another  hill  people  who  had  moved  down 
peoples.        qjji^  ^}jg  north  slope  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    These  hill 
people  spoke  a  language  which  is  distantly  related  to 
English  and  is  connected  with  the  old  classical  language 
of  India,  the  San'scrit,  so  that  all  of  these  related  lan- 
guages, Sanscrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
English  and  many  others  are  called  Indo-European,     This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Indians  and  the  Persians  belonged 
to  the  same  race  as  ours,  but  it  means  that  the  languages 
of  all  of  these  peoples  developed  from  the  same  stock,  the 
language  of  one  tribe  being  borrowed  by  many  people  of 
different  races  because  it  was  more  satisfactory  than  their 
own. 
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162.  Cyms,  the  Conqueror.  —  From  their  little  province  Cynu  the 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Persians  reached  out  first  into  ^^""J^ 
Media.      Cyrus,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  having  removed   Medivi 
the  king  of  Media  (550  b.c.),  placed  himself  on  the  throne  '*'«'»* 
of  the  Medes.     At  this  time  there  were  four  kingdoms 
in  the  Orient,  that  of  the  Medes,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
in  Asia  Minor/  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  that  of  E^ypt. 


CytiDdeT  of  Cyrus  (with  an  Kccount  ot  hia  capture  ot  the  city  o(  Bnbyloc 


Any  one  who  could  unite  these  would  have  an  empire  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  Assyrians. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  became  king  of  Media,  he  was  called  CrtBtue  ot 
upon  to  defend  his  western  boundary,  the  river  Halys.  ^^^^ " 
From  the  river  Halys  to  the  Mgeaii  Sea  was  the  kingdom  by  Cyrua. 
of   Lyd'i-a.     Croesus,   king  of    Lydia,   marched  against 
Cyrus,  expecting  to  destroy  the  Median   Idngdom,  but 

■  Lvdia  had  been  an  inland  Idngdom  without  a  sea  coast,  but  it  bad 
Enulually  made  treatJea  with  the  Greek  cities  of  the  jGgean  coast  or  had 
conqueRd  them.  Ita  king  at  thin  time  was  Crce'eus,  and  bis  wealth 
seemed  eo  raat  to  the  poor  Greeks  that  "rich  as  Croesus"  has  passed  into 
■  byword.  Cnxsus  was  anxious  to  rule  all  of  Axia  Minor,  so,  when  Cyrus 
■  heoame  Idng  ot  Media,  a  greater  Persia,  Cnpsua  went  to  Delphi  and  con- 
ailted  tiie  orscle.  He  was  told  that,  if  he  crossed  the  Halys  river,  he 
would  destroy  a  gntX  kingdom. 
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quickly  lost  his  own,  for  Cyrus  very  promptly  conquered 
Lydia  (546  B.C.). 

Cyrus  soon  after  brought  his  armies  into  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  valley,  and  in  538  b.c.  he  captured  the  city 
of  Babylon  after  a  prolonged  siege.  When  he  added  to 
this  Syria  and  Palestine  and  the  cities  of  Phcenicia,  C3rrus 
bad  an  empire  far  larger  than  that  of  the  Assyrians,  for 
he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  east  also.  His  son 
Cam-by'ses  went  down  into  Egypt,  where  he  spent  several 
years. 

163.  Darius,  the  Organizer.  —  When  Cambyses  died 
on  the  way  back  from  Egypt,  his  army  supported  the 
claims  of  Da-ri'us  to  the  throne.  After  many  campaigns 
Darius  not  only  conquered  all  the  rebels,^  but  he  organized 
such  an  empire  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 

Before  this  time  the  provinces  of  the  early  empires  had 
been  ruled  by  native  princes  who  obeyed  the  commands 
of  their  king  because  they  did  not  dare  do  otherwise,  or 
by  "  governors-general "  who  were  generals  of  the  im- 
perial army  sent  out  to  rule  the  various  provinces.  These 
generals  were  almost  as  fond  of  revolting  as  were  the 
native  princes,  because  they  wanted  the  power  of  the 
king  and  hoped  to  take  his  place  on  .the  throne. 

164.  How  Darius  Ruled  the  Persian  Empire.  —  Darius 
divided  the  Persian  empire  into  about  twenty  separate 
and  well-organized  provinces.  Over  most  of  the  provinces 
he  placed  a  governor ,  called  a  "  sa'trap,"  a  general  of  the 
army,  and  a  secretary}    As  no  one  of  these  had  powers 


^  Darius  found  that  almost  every  province  of  the  empire  was  in  revolt 
against  him,  and  it  took  him  a  great  many  years  to  restore  order  through- 
out the  empire.  He  captured  Babylon  by  marching  along  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Euphrates,  when  the  city  was  in  the  midst  of  a  feast. 

*  Over  each  of  the  provinces  on  the  frontier,  where  there  was  danger 
of  invasion,  he  placed  a  general  of  the  army  who  had  both  military  and 
civil  authority.  These  generals  were  too  busy  to  revolt  and  too  far  away 
to  be  dangerous,  if  they  did  rebel  against  the  rule  of  the  "Great  King.'* 
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except  in  his  particular  line  of  work,  there  was  small 
danger  of  any  successful  rebellions. 

In  addition  Darius  sent  out  royal  messengers  to  see  Superviaon, 
whether  the  provinces  were  being  governed  properly,  and  ^°?!!^j. 
some  imperial  judges.^  He  improved  the  roads,  so  that 
officials  and  the  army  could  travel  more  quickly  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  another.  This  Persian  empire  lasted, 
with  very  sUght  changes  m  extent  of  territory  or  in  methods 
of  government,  until  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  two  centuries  after  Cyrus.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  works  of  Darius  was  his  attempted  con- 
quest of  Greece  (§  168).  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict  known  in  history  as  the  Persian  Wars. 

166.  Character  of  the  Persians.  —  The  Persians  bribed  Virtues 
their  way  to  success,  since  they  had  a  great  deal  of  gold.  *?fv^*** 
Yet  "  the  most  disgraceful  thing  in  the  world,  they  think,  Penrianfl. 
is  to  teU  a  lie,  the  next  worse  to  owe  a  debt,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  tell  lies."    **  Their 
sons  are  carefully  instructed,  from  their  fifth  to  their  twen- 
tieth year,  in  three  things  alone  —  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow 
and  to  speak  the  truth."      ''  There  is  no  nation  which  so 
rapidly  adopts  foreign  customs  as  the  Persian.    As  soon 
as  they  hear  of  any  luxury,  they  instantly  make  it  their 
own."    This,  then,  was  the  race  that  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Greeks.    In  many  wa3r8  they  were  a  simple, 
hardy  and  courageous  people  who  ruled  severely  a  vast 
motley  of  subject  peoples,  but  they  were  a  people  given  to 
bribery,  to  hard  drinking,  and  fond  of  luxury. 

166.  Persian  Religion. — Some  time  before  the  Persians  Theoioo 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Greeks  a  great  religious  teacher  f^ft^d? 
had  established  a  new  religion  among  them.    The  old  thePer- 


Bians. 


1  For  some  of  the  more  central  provinceB  he  sent  out  imperial  judges 
who  held  courte  at  Sun,  the  capital,  at  Babylon,  and  in  a  few  other  im- 
portant dtiea.  Darius  compelled  each  province  to  pay  its  own  expenses, 
and  furoMb  money  for  the  impsrio/  tntuury  as  well. 
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religion  was  a  worship  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  was 
looked  after  by  priests  called-  magi,  from  whom  we  get 
our  word  magic.  The  new  religion  was  called  ZiHriMts'tri'- 
an-4sm.  It  taught  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  two  great 
Spirits,  a  greater  Spirit  of  light,  and  a  lesser  spirit  of 
darkness.  The  Persians  did  not  believe  in  images,  but 
they  worshipped  the  God  of  Light  by  prayer,  sacrifice, 
purity  and  the  use  of  the  divining  rod.  As  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Book  of  the  Dead,  a  high  moral  standard  of  living 
was  required.  In  fact,  the  Persians  are  one  of  the  earliest 
peoples  whose  religion  really  included  morality. 
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The  Persian  Wabs 

167.  The  Ionic  Revolt,  500  B.C.  —  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  cities  before  the  Persian  wars  were 
the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  time  of  Croesus 
some  of  these  cities  had  a  much  better  culture  than  Athens 
or  any  other  city  of  Greece.  Miletus  was  allied  with 
Lydia,  and  a  few  other  cities  were  subjects  of  Lydia,  pay- 
ing tribute,  but  being  left  alone  by  the  Lydians  so  long 
as  they  furnished  money.  When  Cyrus  conquered  Lydia, 
he  compelled  most  of  the  Ionic  cities  to  pay  tribute.* 

In  500  B.C.  the  people  of  these  Ionic  cities  unit^  and 
revolted  against  Persian  rule.  They  marched  against 
Sar'dis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  which  they  burned  and  im- 
mediately abandoned.  After  several  years  of  fighting 
the  Persians  captured  Miletus  and  the  other  cities,  burn- 
ing most  of  them,  killing  many  of  the  men  and  taking  as 
slaves  some  of  the  women  and  children.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  revolt,  the  expedition  against  Sardis,  the  Athenians 
had  taken  part,  for  they  were  friendly  with  the  Ionian 

^  The  Miletians  bought  a  treaty  so  that  they  might  continue  their 
trade.  The  people  of  one  city  moved  in  a  body  to  Sar<Un'i-a  rather  than 
submit  to  the  rule  of  a  Persian  despot. 
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cities  &nd  were  afraid  that  Persia  would  compel  them 
t«  take  back  Hippias  as  a  tyrant  (§  153).  This  inter- 
ference of  the  Athenians  in  Asiatic  affairs  angered  the 
PersiaDS. 

IAS.  Attempted  InvaBion  of  Greece  b;  the  Perdans.  —  Firet  at^ 
Darius  immediately  made  preparations  to  punish    the  ^™p*«<' 
Athenians,   having  a  slave  repeat    to  him  every  day :  invaaon. 
"  Master,  remember  the  Athenians."    Ab  expedition  was  ^^'^  ffL^ 
fitted  out  which  came  by  land  and  water  along  the  north  and  water. 


MantthoD,  looking  towacd  the  Sea. 

shore  of  the  .£gean  Sea.  When  the  fleet  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  a  storm  off  one  of  the  capes,  the  expedition  was 
abandoned.  Messengers  were  now  sent  by  Persia  to  the 
cities  of  Greece  demanding  earth  and  water  in  token  of 
submission.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Greece  gave  earth  and 
water,  but  Athene  and  Sparta  threw  the  messengers  into 
pits,  telling  them  to  help  themselves. 

169.  Marathon,  490  b.c.  —  Darius  now  had  a  new 
fleet  fitted  out  which  sailed  directly  across  the  jEgean  Sea 
against  Athena.    A  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  landed 
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on  the  north  shore  of  Attica,  at  Mar'a-thon,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Athens.  The  Athenians  had  ab*eady  sent 
out  frantic  appeals  to  Sparta  for  help,  but  the  Spartans 
would  not  march  before  the  full  moon.  Ten  thousand 
Athenians,  supported  by  a  thousand  troops  from  Plat»a. 
under  the  command  of  Mil-ti'a-des,  charging  down  the 
slope  of  Marathon  upon  the  Persian  forces,  drove  them  in 
confusion  into  their  ships.^  Before  this  time  no  soldier, 
Greek  or  barbarian,  had  been  able  to  stand  before  the 
Persians. 

Even  the  stolid  Spartans,  coming  too  late  by  forced 
marches,  140  miles  in  three  days  over  rough  paths,  warmly 
praised  the  valor  and  the  skill  of  the  Athenians.  Every- 
where throughout  Greece  hope  revived.  The  Persian 
was  not  invincible,  after  all,  and  Greece  might  be  kept 
free. 

170.  Themistodes  and  Aristides.  —  The  effect  of  Mara- 
thon on  Athens  was  remarkable.  It  gave  the  Athenians 
new  courage.  It  made  them  confident,  determined  and 
willing  to  undergo  any  hardship  rather  than  surrender 
their  free  institutions.  Athens  was  now  compelled  to 
choose  between  two  leaders.  One  was  TAe-mw'to-cfes,  a 
shrewd,  unscrupulous  politician,  who  had  great  power  of 
persuasion  and  understood  both  the  great  danger  and  the 
need  of  thorough  preparation  against  the  Persians.  The 
other  was  Ar-is-H'deSj  the  Just,  a  man  so  fair-minded  that 
he  would  vote  against  his  own  interest,  a  man  who  was 
selected  to  settle  disputes  because  his  decision  would  be 
better  than  that  of  the  famous  Athenian  courts,  but  a 
man  less  able  than  Themistodes.  When  these  two  leaders 
asked  for  the  support  of  their  policies,  the  people  voted 


1 A  swift  runner  carried  the  news  of  the  great  victory  to  Athens, 
whither  the  army  returned  the  next  day,  since  the  Persians  had  immedi- 
ately set  sail  in  order  to  take  Athens  by  surprise,  before  the  defenders 
ratumad. 
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in  favor  of  Themistocles^  and  they  ostracized  Aristides  ao 
that  Themistoeles  should  have  a  free  hand.^ 

171.  The  Naval  Policy  of  Themistoeles.  —  Before  the  Coustnic- 
battle  of  Marathon  Themistoeles  had  realized  that  Athens'  ^^^.  °' * 
future  depended  on  her  becoming  a  great  naval  power.  MarathozL 
To  do  this  she  must  have  a  navy  and  a  port  that  could  be 
fortified.    The  Piraeus  was  therefore  selected  as  a  port  and 

the  fleet  was  developed  until  in  480  B.C.  Athens  had  180 
tri'remes,  a  trireme  being  a  war  vessel  with  three  banks 
of  oars. 

When  the  Persians  made  their  great  expedition  against  The  omde 
Greece  in  that  year,  the  Athenians  asked  advice  of  the  ^^^  ^®" 
Delphic   oracle.'    They  were   told   that   the   Athenians  on  their 
would  suffer  loss  of  life  at  SalVmis,  an  island  near  Athens,  '^^©^ 
but  that  they  should  depend  on  the  wooden  walls  for  safety. 
Themistoeles  persuaded  the  Athenians  that  the  wooden 
walls  meant  the  ships,  and  that  they  would  gain  a  great 
naval  victory  at  Salamis. 

172.  The    Expedition    of    Xerxes,    480    B.C.  —  Many  Xenes 
things  had  happened  in  the  Persian  empire  in  the  ten  years  ^I^J^t  army 
since  the  victory  had  been  won  by  the  Greeks  at  Marathon,   and  crosaes 
Darius  had  died  and  revolts  in  Egypt  had  delayed  the  ^^f^®^®*" 
expedition  against  Greece.     The  new  king,  Xer'xes,  was 

much  less  able  than  his  father.  Having  gathered  a  great 
host  from  all  the  peoples  of  his  empire,  he  proceeded  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Hel'les-pont.  When  a  storm 
destroyed  the  first  bridge,  he  had  his  attendants  lash  the 
waters  of  the  Hellespont  to  punish  them  for  their  insub- 
ordination.    Finally,  he  crossed  into  Thrace  and  came 

>  The  story  is  told  that  one  citisen,  who  did  not  know  Aristides,  asked 
him  to  mark  a  ballot  (a  bit  of  pottery)  with  the  name  Aristides.  Ari»- 
tidet  asked  the  citisen  what  he  had  against  Aristides.  "Nothing,"  he 
replied,  *'  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  everywhere  called  the  Just." 

'The  oracle  had  been  favorable  to  the  Persians  that  year,  for  the 
Qieeks  seemed  to  stand  small  chance  of  success,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  Persian  invaders. 
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down  the  coast  with  his  army  and  fleet  until  he  reached 
the  mountain,  range  that  divided  central  Greece  from 
northern  Greece. 

A  congress  of  men  from  most  of  the  Greek  states  had 
already  met  at  Cor'inth  to  discuss  plans  for  the  defence 
of  Greece.^  Jealousy  and  selfishness  kept  the  Greeks  from 
adopting  any  definite  plan,  but  ten  thousand  Greeks  were 
sent  to  defend  the  pass  at  Thermopylae  and  a  fleet  was 
sent  up  the  coast  to  cooperate  with  this  small  army. 

173.  Thermopyle.  —  The  pass  at  Thermopyto  was  very 
narrow,  hardly  wide  enough  for  carts  to  pass  at  its  nar- 
rowest point,  and  for  a  distance,  the  road  follows  the  edge 
of  the  clifif  far  above  the  sea.  Here  the  ten  thousand  took 
their  stand  under  the  leadership  of  Le-on'i-das,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  300  Spartans.  Below  them  was  spread  the 
great  host  of  the  Persians,  perhaps  400,000  strong,  al- 
though He-rod'o-tus  places  the  number  at  nearly  two 
millions.  Day  after  day  the  Persians  threw  their  brave 
and  skilled  warriors  into  the  narrow  pass,  only  to  be  driven 
back  with  great  slaughter.  Then  a  Greek  traitor  showed 
them  a  path  which  led  over  the  mountain  to  the  rear  of 
the  pass  at  Thermopylae.  The  defenders  of  the  pass  must 
retreat  or  be  trapped.  Leonidas,  the  three  himdred 
Spartans  and  seven  hundred  Thespians  refused  to  leave. 
Charging  the  Persian  army,  they  sold  their  lives  dearly 
and  won  immortal  fame.' 


>  There  were  three  main  plans:  (1)  to  construct  a  wall  across  the 
isthmus  at  Corinth  so  as  to  defend  the  Peloponnesus,  and  let  the  rest  of 
Greece  go;  (2)  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  fleet,  and,  by  destrosons  the 
Persian  fleet,  force  Xerxes  to  retreat ;  (3)  to  stop  the  Persians  at  the  pass 
which  separates  northern  Greece  from  central  Greece. 

*  Meanwhile  the  navy  had  kept  the  Persians  in  check.  A  storm  off 
Ar-te-mis'i-um  injured  more  than  a  third  of  the  Persian  vessels,  and,  in  the 
narrow  strait  opposite  Thermopylae  between  the  mainland  and  the  idand 
of  Eu-bce'a,  a  small  fleet  like  that  of  the  Greeks  was  better  than  a  larBer 
navy.  When  the  Persians  forced  the  pass  at  ThennopyUs,  however, 
the  fleet  withdrew  to  Athens. 
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174.  Salunis.  —  Aa  the  Persians  marched  southward,  OrMt  vio- 
the  Athenians  abandoned  their  city,  withdrawing  to  the  ^'JLi'* 
island  of  Salamia  across  from  the  port  of  Athens,  the  fleet 
Paaus.    Here  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  awaited  the  Per-  <**•  ■•''■'■ 
aians.     When  Themistocles  found  that  the  Spartan  leader 
would  not  fight  voluntarily,  he  sent  word  to  the  Persian 
admiral  that  the  Greek  ships  would  slip  away  unless  he 
advanced  at  once.     The  Persians  immediately  made  an 


Bay  of  Salamia. 

attach,  overconfident  and  without  careful  plans.  In  the 
Darrow  strait  between  Salanus  and  the  mainland  only  a 
small  number  of  vessels  could  fight  at  once,  and  vessel 
for  vessel,  the  Greeks  were  far  superior  to  the  Persians. 
Iq  fact,  the  Greeks  were  desperate,  since  the  Persians  were 
Eurroundii^  the  island.  The  battle  raged  for  several 
hours,  King  Xerxea  watching  it  from  his  throne  on  a  prom- 
ontory overlooking  the  channel.  The  outcome  was  not 
long  in  doubt.  The  Greeks  had  the  advantage  from  the 
first,  and  the  Persian  fleet  was  almost  destroyed.  Xerxes 
at  once  made  preparations  to  return  to  Asia,'  placing  his 
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ablest  general,  Mar-do'ni-us,  in  command  of  the  army 
which  he  left  for  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

175.  PlatsBE,  Mycale  and  Himera.  —  The  next  spring 
(479)  Mardonius  came  down  from  his  winter  quarters 
in  northern  Greece  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  ob- 
stinate Greek  states.  He  advanced  to  the  patriotic  little 
city  of  Platsea,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Spartans  and 
their  allies.  Although  the  Persians  came  near  winning 
a  decisive  victory,  in  the  end  they  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated.^ 

About  the  same  time,  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of 
Platsa  was  fought,  Herodotus  tells  us,  at  Myc Vie,  a  cape 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  Greek  fleet  met  the  Persian  vessels 
which  had  escaped  from  Salamis.  These  were  captured 
and  burned.  It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  the 
iEgean  and  Asiatic  cities  were  freed  from  Persian  rule. 

While  this  great  expedition  of  Xerxes  threatened  Greece, 
the  important  Phoenician  city  of  Carthage  had  been  attack- 
ing the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  were 
defeated  ai  Him'e-ra  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (480  B.C.). 
(§  307.)  Thus  western  Greece  was  freed  from  danger 
at  the  same  time  as  Greece  proper. 

176.  The  Importance  of  the  Greek  Victory.  —  The  im- 
portance of  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians 
can  be  understood  better  when  we  study  chapter  VIII 
on  the  Place  of  Greece  in  History  and  compare  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Orient  (chapter  III)  with  the  culture  of  the 

destroying  the  bridge,  but  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  for  a  few 
weeks.  In  fact,  all  of  the  Greeks  were  only  too  anxious  that  a  way  of 
retreat  should  be  left  open  to  Xerxes. 

^  Through  bad  management  the  Greeks  were  almost  shut  off  from  a 
decent  supply  of  water.  They  hesitated  to  attack,  however,  became  the 
auspices  were  not  favorable.  When  the  Persians  were  almost  in  their 
midst,  the  auspices  suddenly  became  favorable,  and  the  Peloi>onneaan 
soldiers  proved  their  skill  as  well  as  their  courage.  Herodotus  tries  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  Greek  loss  was  a  few  hundred  and  the  Persian 
low  was  a  quarter  million  men. 
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Greeks.  What  the  Persian  rule  did  for  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
we  have  abeady  noted.  Before  Persia  gained  control  of 
western  Asia  Minor,  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  were  the  most 
intellectual  and  the  most  progressive  of  the  Greek  world. 
Under  Persia  they  continued  their  commerce  and  seemed 
prosperous,  but  they  fell  behind  their  kinsmen  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  West,  in  arts,  science  and  general  culture.  Al- 
most without  exception  their  ablest  men  migrated  to  free 
Greece  across  the  iSgean. 

The  national  patriotic  outburst  which  Greece  showed  Thena- 
in  her  contest  with  Persia  carried  Greece  fc  "wai'd  rapidly  p^^^g^ 
to  her  Golden  Age.    Never  before  and  never  since  has  so  aroused 
brilliant  a  period  been  found  as  that  half  century  following  ^^ 
the  Persian  wars.     Certainly  Greece  under  Persia  could  stimulated 
never  have  been  greater  than  Greece  had  been  before  the  J^^^^ 
Persian  wars,  and  the  world  would  have  lost  much  of  general 
that  art,  literature  and  philosophy  which  we  now  consider  <^ture. 
the  best  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.    What  Herodotus 
wrote  of  Athens  after  she  rid  herself  of  her  tyrants  (§153) 
might  truly  be  said  of  Greece  during  the  "  Golden  Age." 
"  It  is  manifest  that  not  in  one  but  in  every  respect  the 
right  of  free  speech  is  a  good  thing,  if  indeed  the  Athe- 
nians, so  l6ng  as  they  were  under  their  tyrants,  were  no 
better  in  war  [and  in  culture]  than  any  of  their  neighbors, 
whereas,  so  soon  as  they  had  got  rid  of  their  tyrants  they 
became  a  long  way  the  best.   This  makes  it  plain  that,  when 
subjects,  they  were  slack  because  they  were  only  working 
for  a  master,  but,  when  liberated,  each  became  eager  to 
achieve  success  for  himself." 

177.  Summary.  —  With  the  exception  of  the  Egyptian  The  Per- 
empire,  all  the  empires  before  the  Persian  were  in  western  "*°  empire. 
Asia,     In  550  B.C.  there  were  four  great  kingdoms,  Media, 
Lydia,  the  new  Babylonian  kingdom  and  Egypt  that  were 
conquered  in  turn  by  Cyrus  or  by  his  son.    Cyrus  was  the 
first  '*  Great  king  "  of  the  Persians,  a  hardy,  honest  and 


nan  wan. 
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moral  hill  people.    When  Darius  became  king  of  the 
Persian  dominions  he  organized  them  into  a  coasolidated 
empire  which  he  and  his  successors  ruled  from  his  capital, 
with  satraps,  generals  and  secretaries  in  the  provinces. 
The  Per-  The  Persian  empire  had  covered  all  of  western  Asia 

and  desired  to  annex  Greece.  In  490  an  expedition 
crossed  the  iEgean  Sea  against  Athens.  This  force  wa3 
badly  beaten  by  a  much  smaller  Athenian  army  at  Mara- 
thon, but  Greece  was  unable  to  unite  on  any  poUcy  of 
defence.  Athens,  however,  following  the  advice  of  The- 
mistocles,  prepared  a  fleet.  In  480  Xerxes  gathered  a  great 
host  from  all  of  his  western  provinces.  At  Thermopylae 
be  was  checked  by  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans.  The  fleet 
now  withdrew  to  Salamis,  where  a  great  naval  victory 
was  gained  by  the  Greeks  in  the  narrow  channel.  Xerxes 
immediately  left  Greece,  and  the  next  year  his  army  was 
beaten  at  Platsea  and  his  navy  at  Mycale.  Later  the 
iEgean  islands  and  the  Asiatic  cities  were  freed  from  the 
Persians.  Greece  was  now  able  to  develop  the  fine  civili- 
zation of  her  Golden  Age. 
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Questions 

1.  Name  the  three  great  areas  of  ancient  empires.  Tell 
why  we  must  consider  the  Mediterranean  basin  as  a  whole 
geographically.  Why  should  we  distinguish  between  the  east- 
em  and  the  western  Mediterranean,  historically  ? 

2.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  empires  of  the  ancient 
near  East.  Give  the  approximate  period,  the  chief  ruler  and  the 
extent  of  each. 

3.  Show  how  Cyrus  created  the  greatest  empire  up  to  his 
time  by  conquering  the  four  great  lingdoms  of  555  b.c.  (See 
map,  p.  131.) 

4.  Compare  the  rule  of  Darius  v^ith  that  of  earlier  rulers. 
Were  not  the  Persians  more  honest,  more  religious  and  more 
humane  than  the  Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians  ? 

5.  How  did  Persian  rule  affect  Miletus  and  other  Greek  cities 
in  Asia  Minor  ?    Would  not  Persian  rule  in  Greece  have  brought 
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Qreeoe  into  closer  contact  with  the  civilization,  the  trade  and 
the  wealth  of  the  East  ?  Why,  then,  was  the  danger  from  Persia 
so  great? 

6.  What  was  the  importance  of  Marathon  ?    of  Thermopyle  ? 

7.  What  was  the  effect  of  Greek  victory  over  the  Persians  on 
Greek  imity?  on  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Greek  cities? 
on  the  leadership  of  Sparta  ?    on  art  and  culture  ? 


CHAPTER  VI 

HELLENIC  GREECE 

The  Golden  Age  op  Greece  (47&-431  B.C.) 

178.  Formation    of    the     Confederacy    of    Delos.  —  Athens 
Salamis  and  Plat«a  had  freed  Greece,  but  the  contest  ^^  * 
with  Persia  was  by  no  means  ended.    Persian  tyrants  still  league 
held  most  of  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and  Persian  rulers  ^^^ 
and  troops  still  held  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

Again  Athens  came  to  the  front  as  the  real  leader  of 
Greece.  There  was  organized  a  maritime  confederacy 
made  up  of  Athens  and  a  few  other  coast  cities  of  Greece, 
of  the  Greek  islands  and  some  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor. 
Territorially  it  corresponded  rather  closely  to  the  religious 
amphictyony  of  earlier  times  (§  134).  It  was  called  the 
Delian  League,  or  Confederacy  of  Delos,  and  its  head- 
quarters were  at  the  island  of  Delos,  where  was  located 
the  shrine  of  Apollo  that  had  been  for  centuries  the  centre 
of  the  Delian  amphictyony. 

179.  Organization   and   Work  of  the   Confederacy   of  The  con- 
Delos. — The  Confederacy  had  a  congress  made  up  of  one  fl^^o*\e 
delegate  from  each  city  in  the  Confederacy.    The  common  Confeder- 
treajsury  was  in  Delos.     Each  of  the  large  cities  contributed  ^^' 

one  or  more  ships,  the  smaller  cities  giving  a  sum  of  money. 
It  was  left  to  Aristides,  the  Just,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
exile  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  to  decide  how  many 
ships  or  how  much  money  each  member  of  the  Confederacy 
should  contribute,  for  all  knew  that  Aristides  would  give 
them  a  "  square  deal." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Ci'mon,  son  of  Miltiades,  the 
fleet  of   the   Confederacy   gradually   freed   the   iEgean 
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islands  from  the  Persians.  Then  the  Confederacy 
drove  the  Persians  from  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cimon  destroying  a  new  fleet  that  the  Persians  had 
gathered.  Within  fifteen  years'  after  Salamis  the  Greeks, 
under  Athenian  leadership,  had  freed  themselves  entirely 
from  Persian  rule. 

180.  Formation  of  the  Athenian  Empire.  —  As  the 
Confederacy  of  Delos  had  been  formed  to  drive  out  the 
Persians,  and  the  Persians  had  been  defeated,  one  of  the 
island  cities  withdrew  from  the  Confederacy.  Athens 
conquered  her  and  brought  her  back  as  a  subject  states 
which  was  forced  to  pay  tribute,  but  had  no  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  league.  In  a  few  years  almost  every  city 
in  the  Confederacy,  having  rebelled  against  the  rule 
of  Athens  in  the  Confederacy,  was  made  into  a  subject 
state.  Then  the  treasury  was  removed  to  Athens  and  the 
money  was  used  to  build  up  the  Athenian  navy  or  to  build 
defences  or  public  buildings  in  Athens.  The  Confederaq^ 
of  Delos  had  become  the  Athenian  empire.  It  was  the  ex- 
perience of  Greece,  just  as  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
America,  that  a  league  or  confederation  either  fails  to  ac- 
complish very  much  or  is  changed  into  a  stronger  union. 

181.  Athens  becomes  a  Walled  Seaport.  —  Since  The- 
mistocles  showed  the  Athenians  that  their  hope  of  greatness 
lay  in  the  development  of  their  naval  strength,  Athens 
had  been  ambitious  for  sea  power.  She  had  at  first  built 
a  great  wall  around  the  city.  When  the  Spartans,  through 
jealousy,  objected,  Themistocles  went  to  Sparta  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  the  Spartan  leaders.  Before  the 
Spartans  realized  that  Themistocles  was  "  playing  for 
time,"  the  walls  were  so  high  that  Athens  was  practically 
a  walled  city. 

The  port  of  Piraeus  was  also  defended  by  a  strong  wall 
several  miles  in  extent.  The  next  step  was  taken  by 
PerH-^les  about  twenty-five  years  later,  when  he  built 
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tro  "  long  walls,"  twelve  feet  thick  aod  thirty  feet  high,  Fortifio*^ 
connecting  Athens  with  the  Hrfflus.    Athens  was  now  a  ^^^ 


Pirsus  (Hunychia). 

seaport  and  was  invincible,  so  long  as  she  held  control  of 
the  sea. 
1S2.  Importance  of  the  Athenian  Empire.  —  The  empire  Ho*  the 


included  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Mgsaii  and  most  of  the  united  and 
coast  cities  on  the  west,  north  and  east  shores  of  the  ^tlS?.'*" 
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.^^an.  Athena  ruled  the  empire  ateolutely,  no  city  being 
allowed  to  decide  any  imperial  policy.  The  empire, 
however,  did  three  things:  (1)  /(  united  Ike  maritime 
cities  of  the  Greeks,  protecting  them  from  the  Persians 
and  other  enemies,  and  giving  them  prosperity  that  they 
had  never  had  before.  Athens  tried  also  to  build  up  a 
great  land  empire.  Naturally  this  was  opposed  by  Sparta, 
the  military  leader  of  Greece.  Athens'  attempt  therefore 
failed.  (2)  It  upheld  democracy  in  all  of  the  cities  of  the 
league.  If  any  city  was  seized  by  a  tyrant  or  by  its  aris- 
tocrats, Athens  forced  the  citizens  to  rule  themselves 
again,  through  their  assembly.  (3)  Athens  sent  out  colo- 
nies which  were  unlike  the  earlier  Greek  colonies.  Every 
colonist  still  retained  his  Athenian  citizenship  and  helped 
to  govern  the  colony  in  which  he  resided. 
The  demo-  183.  The  Athenian  Democracy.  The  Assembly.  — 
^^  What  was  the  democracy  that  ruled  Athens  and  the 

and  poti-  Athenian  empire  ? 

of  all  male  citi- 
zens of  Athens, 
that  is,  of  Attica, 
above  the  age  of 
thirty  years. 
These  citizens 
gave  almost  their 
entire  attention  to 
public  affairs,  for 
=   ,  .  ,u  mu    ,     .  .u  there  was  nothing 

Seate  m  the  Theatre,  Alhone.  ,  ,     ,         .    ^ 

the  Athenian 
loved  BO  well  as  to  meet  his  fellow-citizens  and  discuss 
politics  or  war,  or  listen  to  speeches  or  debates.  Even 
the  poorest  citizen  was  able  to  give  considerable  time  to 
the  assembly,  in  which  affairs  were  discussed,  for  the  great 
Pericles  saw  that  the  state  paid  for  attendance  at  the  as- 
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eembly,  paid  for  jury  service  and  funiished  free  sesta  at 

tlie  theatre. 

In  this  assembly  busineas  was  considered,  after  it  had  Power,  of 
been  proposed  by  or  brought  hefore  a  council  of  fifty  offi-  *■"  "■ 
rials,'  the  erection  of  public  buildings  was  debated,  the  J^^.*"^ 
holding  of  festivals  or  questions  connected  with  the  navy, 
the  subject  states,  the  allies  or  the  colonies  were  discussed, 
and  war  or  peace  was  decided. 


Under  the  leadership  of  men  like  Themistocles,  or  The  Athe- 
Aristides,  or  Cimon,  or  Pericles,  this  assembly  made  ^a*™"" 
Athens  great,  but  it  was  an  assembly  ruled  by  leaders,   popular 
As  time  went  on,  it  banished  all  of  these  leaders  except  J^^^^ 
Pericles,  and  roost  of  them  died  in  exile.    After  the  death  istden. 
of  Pericles,  it  was  swayed  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
At  one  time  it  decided  that  all  of  the  people  in  a  revolting 
subject  state,  Mytilene,  should  be  put  to  death,  but  the 
next  day  this  harsh  decision  was  changed.    The  assembly 
had  no  poUcy  but  that  of  its  leaders.     It  was  successful 
only  so  long  as  it  was  well  led. 

1S4.   Public  Positions  in  the  Athenian  Democracy.  — 
In  Athens  there  were  many  offices  and  a  vast  number 
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of  public  positions.  Some  of  the  offices,  such  as  those 
of  the  general,  engineers  and  financial  experts,  were  filled 
by  popular  election.  The  other  offices  and  public  posi- 
tions were  filled  by  lot,  and  many  of  the  offices  could  be 
held  only  once.  They  were  therefore  "  passed  around," 
giving  public  training  to  a  great  many  men. 

Every  year  six  thousand  men  were  drawn  for  jury  ser- 
vice. One  thousand  were  held  in  reserve  and  the  rest  were 
divided  into  ten  juries  of  500  each.  When  a  case  was  to 
be  tried  before  one  of  these  juries  of  from  200  to  more 
than  a  thousand  Athenians,  the  parties  were  obliged  to 
plead  in  person.  Professionals  wrote  many  of  the  argu- 
ments, but  the  delivery,  if  not  the  writing  of  the  speeches, 
tended  to  make  the  Athenians  orators  and  debaters.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  this  was  a  more  popular  system 
of  administering  justice  than  our  own  jury  system.  In 
addition,  more  citizens  were  brought  actively  into  public 
affairs.  It  was  a  system,  however,  that  could  be  used  only 
by  a  people  whose  citizens  had  a  great  deal  of  leisure  and 
intelligence. 

This  was  the  democracy  that 
Athens  tried  to  make  her  allies  and 
her  subject  cities  copy.  This  was 
the  democracy  to  which  the  modem 
orator  looks  back  aa  the  highest 
pohticalproductofthe  ancient  world. 
186.  The  Age  of  Pericles.  —  The 
leader  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Greece,  the  first  cit- 
p^^  .  izen  of   the   first   Greek  city,   the 

"  uncrowned  king  "  of  the  Atheman 
empire,  was  Pericles.  Pericles  was  a  bom  leader,  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  of  great  moderation ;  a  states- 
man, an  orator  and  a  patron  of  all  the  arts.    So  much 
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did  he  dominate  Athens  and  so  much  did  Athens  dominate 
Greece,  that  the  quarter  century  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  is  called  the  Age  of  Pericles.  In 
general,  it  was  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  for  the 
fear  of  Athens  kept  the  Persians  in  the  East  and  the 
Carthaginians  in  Africa. 

The  greatness  of  Athens  may  be  shown  by  a  speech  The  great- 
made  by  Pericles,  not  long  before  his  death.^  ^cm  as 

"  Our  form  of  govermnent  does  not  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  in-  the  '*  funeral 
stitutions  of  others.  We  do  not  copy  our  neighbors,  but  are  an  ex-  oration  "  of 
ample  to  them.  It  is  true  that  we  are  called  a  democracy,  for  the  Pericles, 
administrationisinthehandsof  themanyandnotof  thefew.  But 
while  the  law  secures  equal  justice  to  all  alike  in  their  private  di»* 
pates,  the  claim  of  excellence  is  also  recognized ;  and  when  a  citizen 
is  in  any  way  distinguished,  he  is  preferred  to  the  public  service, 
not  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  but  as  the  reward  of  merit.  Neither 
is  poverty  a  bar,  but  a  man  may  benefit  his  country  whatever 
be  the  obscurity  of  his  condition.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  great- 
ness of  our  city,  the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth  flow  in  upon  us ; 
so  that  we  enjoy  the  goods  of  other  countries  as  freely  as  our 
own.  Then  again  our  military  training  is  in  many  respects 
superior  to  that  of  our  adversaries.  .  .  .  We  are  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cultivate  the  mind 
without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ,  not  for  talk  or 
ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a  real  use  for  it.  .  .  .  To  sum  up : 
I  say  that  Athens  is  the  school  of  Hellas,  and  that  the  individual 
Athenian,  in  his  own  person,  seems  to  have  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  the  most  varied  forms  of  action  with  the  utmost 
versatility  and  grace." 

186.  The  Athens  of  Pericles.  —  Athens  was  not  only  How  Athens 

the  centre  of  the  Athenian  empire;   it  was  the  centre  of  Jjj^^ 

the  Greek  world  in  the  great  half  century  following  the  Greeks 

Persian  wars,  which  is  rightly  called  a  Golden  Age.    Athens  ^Jl^^"^j 

was  the  magnet  that  attracted  every  Greek  who  excelled  the  West, 
in  literature,  art  or  philosophy.     In  the  whole  Hellenic 
period,  that  is,  from  the  Persian  wars  to  the  empire  of 

1  The  so-called  Funeral  Oration,  reported  by  Thuoydides. 
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Alexander,  an  Athe- 
nian was  said  to  be 
not  a  man  bom  in 
Athens,  but  one  who 
fitted  into  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of 
Athens.  It  is  not 
strange  then  that  the 
Athens  of  the  Hel- 
lenic period,  and  even 
PKoit  tr  041.  r.HnKitt    of  the  Hellenistic  pe- 

PorchoftheMaideiifl(Erectheum,AtheiiB.)     riod  after  Alexander, 
was   the   most    bril- 
liant intellectual  city  of  all  time,  for  she  had  the  best  of 

the  Greek  writers  and  thinkers. 
The  build-  187.  The  Beautiful  Buildings  of 
j^^'     Athens.  —  It  was  during  the  Age 

of     Pericles,    while    Athens     had 

plenty  of  money  in  her  treasury, 

that  Athens  constructed  the  most 

beautiful  public  buildings  in  the 

world.     Many  of  these  were  on 

the  heights  of  the  Acropolis  in  the 

centre  of  the  city.     Thp  approach 

to  the  AcropoHn,  the  Pro-py-Wa 

with  its  attractive  steps  and  col- 
umns, was  completed  within  five 

years.     Once   at  the  top  of  the 

Acropolis  one  faced   the  ffiganHc 

statue  of  A-the'na,  whose  spear- 
head served  as  a  beacon  to  ships 

approaching  the  Pirffius,    Beyond, 

at  the  left,  was  the  Er-ech-the'ttm 

with  its  "  porch  of  maidens,"  and,      paUaa  Athena,  Puiheiioa. 
'it,  the  Par'then-on,  the  (By  Hiidiu.) 
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temple  of  Athena  (§  252),  the  finest  example  of  Greek 
architecture,  and  therefore  the  finest  building,  ever  con- 
structed. On  the  south  slope  of  the  Acropolis  rows  of 
semi-circular  seats  were  placed,  forming  a  theatre  in 
which  the  renowned  dramas  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes  (§§  242-244)  were  given. 

Over  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  Mars  Hill  (the 
A-reop'a-gus)  where  the  old  men  of  Athens  for  centuries 
had  held  a  famous  court.  Here  the  apostle  Paul,  five 
centuries  later,  preached  to  the  Athenians.  Beyond  Mars 
Hill  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
(the  Pnyx),  with  the  Be'ma  or  platform  over  next  to  the 
city  wall.  Other  public  buildings  and  statues  adorned 
the  city,  especially  after  Alexander's  time,  but  the  streets 
were  as  narrow  and  as  dirty,  and  the  houses  as  unattrac- 
tive as  those  of  many  oriental  cities.  This  was  a  splendid 
Athens,  but  it  was  neither  a  clean  city  nor  a  city  of  com- 
forts. 

The  Pelopgnnbsian  Wak  (431-404  b.c.) 

188.  Causes  and  Results  of  Dissensions  in  Greece.  — 
The  Golden  Age  of  Greece  saw  comparatively  few  wars 
between  the  different  Greek  states,  but  it  was  followed  by 
a  great  conflict,  lasting  nearly  thirty  years,  which  involved 
all  Greece  and  the  iEgean  cities.  This  was  called  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
strife  and  dissension  which  lasted  practically  a  csntury, 
and  was  ended  by  the  battle  of  Chae-ro-ne'a  (338  B.C.), 
in  which  the  facner  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Philip  of 
Macedon,  united  Greece  by  making  Greece  subject  to 
Macedon. 

The  cause  of  these  dissensions  is  found  in  Greek  char- 
acter, for  the  Greek  was  jealous.  He  was  so  jealous  of 
the  success  of  his  fellows  that  he  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  sending  the  greatest  Greeks  into  exile  or  to  death.    Eajch 
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state  was  jealous  of  every  other  greater  than  itself,  and 
it  was  especially  jealous  of  its  local  independence.  The 
Greeks  never  had  any  national  spirit.  They  were  never 
united  except  in  the  face  of  great  common  danger,  or  as 
the  subject  state  of  some  conquering  power. 

189.  The    Beginning    of   the    Peloponnesian    War.  —  Cause :  the 
The  Peloponnesian  War  grew  out  of  the  arrogance  of  ^^^  ^' 
Athens    and    the  jealousy  of  the  other  states  toward  power  and 
Athens.    Sparta  was  jealous  because  Athens  had  taken  co™™®^^*^ 
from  her  the  leadership  in  Greece.    Corinth,  iE-gi'na  and 

other  cities  were  jealous  because  Athens  had  seized  the 
commerce  which  they  formerly  had  had.  Many  other 
states  were  jealous  because  Athens  was  successful  and 
looked  after  Athens  first,  last  and  all  of  the  time.  These 
jealous  states  joined  with  the  Peloponnesian  League 
(§  149)  against  the  maritime  league  of  the  Athenian  em- 
pire and  its  allies. 

190.  Three  Incidents  of  the  First  Period  of  the  War.  The  war 
—  The  first  period  of  the  war  lasted  ten  years  (431-421).  p^^^^f 
Three  incidents  only  are  worthy  of  notice.     First:  In  the  Niciaa. 
third  year  of  the  war  Pericles  died,  during  a  great  plague 

in  Athens.  The  Athenian  empire  thus  lost  its  great 
leader.  Second:  At  Pylos,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greece, 
the  Athenians  cut  off  part  of  the  Spartan  force,  including 
more  than  one  hundred  Spartans.  To  the  amazement  of 
all  Hellas,  the  Spartans  surrendered.  Third:  The  Spar- 
tans tried  to  strike  at  Athens'  allies  and  colonies  in  the 
north  iEgean  Sea,  since  Athens  depended  for  her  strength 
on  her  control  of  the  sea.  These  allies  also  furnished 
Athens  with  ships,  masts  and  ship  timbers.  In  421  a  truce 
was  arranged  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Spartans. 
This  is  called  the  Peace  of  Nicias. 

191.  The    Expedition    against    Syracuse.  —  Although  Athenian 
there  was  no  city  in  eastern  Hellas  whose  commerce  or  navy  f^  *^ 
could  compare  with  that  of  Athens,  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  ofSyraousa 
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a  colony  of  Corinth,  had  a  large  fleet  to  protect  her  exten- 
sive trade.  Fearing  that  this  fleet  would  be  used  by  their 
enemies  and  willing  to  gain  some  of  the  trade  that  S3rracuae 
had,  the  Athenians  decided  (415  B.C.)  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion against  Syracuse.  They  were  induced  to  take  this 
step  partly  by  the  eloquence  of  Al-ci-bi'a-des.  Alcibiades 
was  a  tall,  handsoiiie  young  man  of  great  ability,  but  he 
was  selfish  and  unscrupulous.  Alcibiades  was  typically 
Greek,  for  he  had  those  charms  that  the  Greeks  especially 
desired  and  those  qualities  which  many  Greeks  possessed.^ 

Being  asked  to  return  to  Athens,  Alcibiades  went  over 
to  Sparta  and  advised  Sparta  to  send  her  ablest  general, 
Gy-lip'pus,  to  Syracuse.  He  also  urged  them  to  occupy 
a  hill  near  Athens  which  controlled  all  of  Attica.  After 
a  severe  siege,  lasting  two  years,  the  Athenians  were 
hemmed  in  the  harbor  at  Syracuse  and  their  forces  de- 
stroyed.* Only  seven  thousand  surrendered;  their  gen- 
erals were  executed,  the  rest  being  sent  to  the  damp 
unhealthy  quarries  about  Syracuse.  The  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion was  the  greatest  disaster  in  Greek  history. 

192.  Renewal  of  War  by  Athens.  —  What  was  the 
effect  upon  Athens  of  the  destruction  of  her  fleet  and  the 
loss  of  40,000  men,  including  the  flower  of  her  army? 
Never,  except  in  the  dark  days  before  Salamis,  when 
Athens    had    been    abandoned    to    the    Persians,    did 


^Alcibiades  might  have  been  a  second  Themistocles.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse,  but  on  the 
eve  of  the  departure  for  that  city,  the  statues  of  Hermes  were  mutilated 
in  Athens.  Alcibiades  was  accused  of  connection  with  this  act  of  im- 
piety and  was  told  to  return  to  Athens. 

'  The  Athenians  sent  reinforcements  to  Syracuse,  but  the  walls  of  the 
dty  were  strengthened,  and  the  fleet  of  their  opponents  was  growing 
stronger  month  by  month.  As  the  Athenians  could  not  break  through  the 
walls  of  Syracuse,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  hemmed  into  the  harbor. 
Having  decided  to  return  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  then  tried  to  cut  their 
way  out  of  the  harbor.  When  this  failed,  they  attempted  to  bum  their 
ships  and  march  overland  to  a  friendly  city.     This  attempt  failed. 
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the  Athenians  show  themselves  so  great.  Und&jnted 
by  this  tetrible  disaster,  Athens  recruited  a  new  army 
and  constructed  a  new  fleet.  Crippled  as  she  was,  she 
kept  up  the  fight  for  nine  years  against  Sparta  and  her 
allies,  and  the  Persians.  She  recalled  Alcibiades,  only  to 
find  that  he  deserted  her  again. 

193.  Downfall  of  Athens.  —  The  war  against  Athens  By  the  cut 
was  now  being  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  north  iEgean.  ^^f^°' 
Attica  could  not  supply  the  city  with  food,  especially  as  mippiy 
the  Spartans  destroyed   crop  after  crop.    Moat  of  the  f^^^^ 
food  supply  of  Athena  was  brought  ther^ore  from  the  Black  sive  up. 
Sea.    In  405  B.C.  the  Athenian  fleet  was  surprised  and 
captured  by  the  Spartans  at  ^-goa-pofa-mi  in  the  Helles- 
pont.^   The  Spartans  slew  all  of  the  Athenian  prisoners. 

They  now  controlled  the  food  supply  of  Athens. 

The  capture  of  Athens  followed  quickly,  of  course.  Thehu- 
Athens  was  obliged  to  destroy  her  long  walls  and  the  for-  S^l^SeM. 
tifications  of  the  PirsBUs.  She  was  forced  to  accept  the  rule 
of  "  thirty  tyrants,"  upheld  by  a  Spartan  garrison.  This 
was  soon  overthrown,  but  Athens  never  regained  her  polit- 
ical or  naval  supremacy.  She  still  remained,  for  several 
centuries,  the  most  distinctively  intellectual  centre  of 
the  ancient  world. 

^OOSPOTAMI  TO  Chjbronea  (404-338  B.C.) 

194.  Spartan  Supremacy  (404-371  B.C.).  —  The  Greek  HanhnMs 
cities  had  objected  to  the  rule  of  Athens.    They  found  3^  oT^^ 
Sparta  much  more  tyrannical.     Sparta  forced  the  cities  Sparta. 
that  had  had  assemblies  to  accept  the  government  of 

1  The  Athenian  assembly  helped  her  enemies  by  its  unfairness.  After 
a  great  naval  victory,  a  storm  arose.  The  Athenian  generals  were  unable 
to  collect  the  bodies  of  most  of  the  dead.  They  were  therefore  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  assembly.  If  the  body  of  a  Greek  was  not 
buried,  its  "soul"  wandered  about  forever  without  a  fixed  abode.  The 
Greek  dreaded  nothing  so  muoh  as  to  be  lost  at 
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their  aristocracy.  In  some  cities  she  stationed  garrisons 
to  see  that  Spartan  orders  were  obeyed.  She  made  war 
on  Persia,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war,  she  allowed  Persia 
to  keep  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  and  to  control  others. 
Sparta  dissolved  the  leagues  of  Greek  cities  that  had  been 
formed  for  defence.  There  was  in  this  way  less  opposition 
to  Sparta  and  also  to  Persia.  Thus  Sparta  was  not  only 
harsh,  but  she  sold  out  to  the  Persians  the  interests  of  her 
neighbors  and  friends. 
The  ten  196.  The  March  of  the  ''  Ten  Thousand."  —  The  war 

Sow^  the  ^'^^^  Persia  grew  out  of  a  revolt  in  the  Persian  empire. 
real  weak-     A  Persian  king  died  about  the  time  that  the  Peloponnesian 
PersUn*^  ®     War  ended.     He  was  succeeded  by  an  elder  son,  but  a 
empire.         younger  SOU,  Cyrus,  a  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  gathered  a 
force  of  Asiatics  and  Greek  "  soldiers  of  fortune  "  and 
marched  against  his  brother.     This  force  penetrated  al- 
most to  Babylon.     There  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
Cyrus  was  killed.    The  ten  thousand  Greeks  then  fought 
their  way  back  through  Assyria  and   Ar-me'ni-a  to  the 
Black  Sea.    This  was  the  famous  **  March  of  the  ten 
thousand."    It  showed  that  the  Persian  empire  was  a 
mere  shell  which  could  be  destroyed  by  a  good  army  under 
an  able  leader. 
Under  196.  Sparta  jrields  to  Thebes.  —  After  the  peace  with 

Epaxmnon-    Persia  Sparta  found  that  her  rule  was  not  accepted  quietly 
is  the  by  her  subject  cities  in  Greece.     As  she  especially  feared 

1^1^  city  the   Thebans,   she  seized   the   citadel   at   Thebes.     But 

of  Greece. 

Thebes  was  revenged.  She  formed  an  organization  of 
her  young  men  called  the  Sacred  Band,  Under  the  lead 
of  Pe4op'i-da^  this  band  regained  the  city  and  freed 
Thebes  from  the  Spartan  garrison.  Sparta  sent  an  army 
against  Thebes,  but  the  Thebans  had  discovered  a  new 
way  of  fighting  by  massing  their  men  several  hnes  deep. 
Under  E-pamri-non'das  the  Thebans  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  a  larger  Spartan  army  at  Leuctra  (371  b.c.)« 
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For  nine  years,  until  Epaminondas  was  killed  in  battlei 
Thebes  was  the  leading  state  of  Greece. 

197.  Philip  of    Macedon.  —  There  lies  on  the  north  Macedoma. 
shore  of  the  iEgean  Sea  a  country  called  Macedonia  or  J/^p^S^"* 
Macedon.    This  country  has  recently  been  the  battle- 
ground of  the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Servians.     In  the  time  of  Epaminondas  Macedon  was  a 

small  hilly  province  without  a  seaport,  ruled  by  a  prince 
or  king,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  who  were  related  to 
the  Greeks  but  were  rude  and  uncultured.  A  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  Philip  II  became  king 
of  Macedon.  Philip  had  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  in 
Thebes,  where  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  Greek  civil- 
ization, and  he  had  seen  the  superiority  of  the  troops  of 
Thebes  over  those  of  Sparta. 

198.  What  Philip  did  for  Macedon.  —  PhiUp  did  three  PhiUp 
things  for  Macedon.     (1)  He  reorganized  the  government  ^^^^^^ 
and  particularly  the  army.    PhiUp  organized  the  horse-  and  en- 
men  of  the  Macedonian  hills  into  a  fine  cavalry  corps.     He  J^^^* 
changed  the  infantry  of  Epammondas  into  a  more  soUd 

mass  of  soldiers,  with  long  spears,  so  that  the  spears  of 
the  men  in  the  fifth  row  projected  in  front  of  the  first  row. 
This  was  his  famous  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  not 
beaten  until  it  met  the  Roman  legion.  (2)  By  diplomacy 
or  force  PhiUp  added  to  his  kingdom  all  of  the  coast  of  the 
^ean  from  Thermopylse  to  the  Hellespont.  He  was 
preparing  to  cross  the  HeUespont  into  Asia  Minor,  when 
he  was  murdered. 

(3)  The  third  thing  that  PhiUp  did  was  in  Greece.  The  Sacred 
PhiUp  joined  Greek  states  in  a  war  on  the  Pho'ci-ans,  who  ^"'' 
had  taken  money  from  the  treasury  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  PhiUp  took  the  seat  which  the 
Phocians  had  had  in  the  Delphian  Amphictyonic  council. 

199.  Subjugation   of    Greece    by   Philip.  —  The   only 
dty  that  had  understood   PhiUp's  plans   was  Athens. 
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At  this  time  the  leader  of  Athens  was  the  famous  orator 
De-mos'the-nes.     Demosthenee  thundered  against    Philip, 
in  orations  known  as  Phi-lip'pica,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
unite  Greece  against  Philip.     In  338  B.C.  Philip  won  at 
Chffir-o-ne'a  a  great  victory. 
Philip  punished  severely  sev- 
eral of  the  Greek  cities  that 
had  been  friendly  to  hitn,  and 
had  then  turned  c^ainst  him, 
but  he  treated  Athens  with 
respect,  for  Athens  had  fought 
him  bravely  and  openly. 

Although  he  had  conquered 
Greece,  he  looked  up  to  her, 
and  Philip  united  Greece,  under 
Macedon.  Greece  never  be- 
fore bad  been  united,  for  each 
state  wanted  to  do  as  it 
pleased,  and  the  only  way 
that  it  could  be  united  was  by 
an  outsider  and  by  force.  By 
some  people  the  victory  of 
Philip  was  considered  the  end 
of  Greek  history, -for  it  marked 
the  end  of  the  independence  of 
the  little  city-states. 
DemostheneB.  200.   Summary.  —  The 

fourth  and  fifth  centiuies  be- 
fore Christ  were  the  glorious  classical  or  Hellenic  period 
of  Greek  history.  Some  people  consider  this  age  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Athens  made  herself  a  walled  seaport,  orgaaised  the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos  against  Persia,  and  later  changed  the 
Confederation  into  the  Athenian  empire.  She  tried  to 
create  a  land  empire  also,  but  failed.    Athens  was  the  moBt 
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beautiful  and  the  most  distinguished  city  of  the  world  at 
this  time.  She  was  governed  by  a  popular  assembly  under 
leaders,  aided  by  a  popularly  elected  council,  which 
was  changed  every  thirty-six  days.  The  important 
offices  were  filled  by  election,  the  others  and  the  juries  by 
lot.  Athens  insisted  that  her  dependencies  and  allies 
have  similar  democratic  governments.  The  last  part  of 
the  Golden  Age  was  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  called 
the  Age  of  Pericles,  after  the  great  Athenian  statesman. 

In  431  began  that  great  internal  war,  called  the  Pelo-  Peiopon- 
ponnesian  war,  caused  by  the  arrogance  of  Athens  and  the  "^  '"• 
jealousy  of  the  other  Greek  states.  Nothing  important 
happened  before  the  ill-fated  Sicilian  expedition,  iu*ged  by 
the  traitor  Alcibiades,  which  ended  in  the  complete  loss 
of  the  Athenian  army  and  navy.  The  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  destruction  of  Athens'  food  supply. 

Athens  then  submitted  (404  B.C.)  and  Sparta  ruled  MgQspou 
Greece  for  thirty  years,  selling  out  to  Persia.  Sparta  was  ^Jeronea. 
succeeded  by  Thebes  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
and  Thebes  gave  way  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  Philip  had 
a  fine  army  and  had  gained  a  large  kingdom.  After  the 
Sacred  war  and  Philip's  victory  at  Chaeronea  (338),  Greek 
independence  came  to  an  end. 
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7.  The  tragic  defeat  at  i^ospotami.     Davis,   Readings  in 
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9.  Last  days  of  the  old  Greek  political  system.     Wheeler, 
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10.  Epaminondas.     Davis,  Readings,  I,  276-279. 

11.  How  Demosthenes  became  an  orator.  Davis,  Readings, 
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Questions 

1.  Compare  the  maritime  league  of  Athens  (the  Delian  Con- 
federation) with  the  land  league  of  Sparta  (the  Peloponnesian 
League).  Which  lasted  longer?  Which  included  more  cities? 
Which  was  more  united?  In  which  were  the  city-states  more 
nearly  equal  ? 
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2.  Compare  in  the  same  respects  the  Delian  Confederation 
and  the  Athenian  empire.  Explain  the  steps  by  which  the  latter 
was  organized  and  show  its  importance. 

3.  Show  how  Athens  was  famous  for  her  assembly;  for  her 
art ;  for  her  literature,  during  this  period.  Had  the  Athenians 
more  self-government  than  we  have  to-day?  Name  any  other 
people  that  have  equalled  them  in  art  or  in  literature. 

4.  Write  a  short  paper  telling  about  an  imaginary  trip  from 
the  bay  at  Pir»us  between  the  long  walls  of  the  city,  to  the 
Propylffia  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis. 

5.  What  was  the  fault  which  the  Greeks  had  because  they 
were  independent?  Is  it  usually  true  that  we  have  the  ^'faults 
of  our  virtues"? 

6.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  three  periods  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Where  was  each  fought?  Why  was  the 
expedition  against  Syracuse  the  turning  point  of  the  war? 

7.  Should  not  nations  as  well  as  men  specialize  in  their  busi- 
ness ?  How  far  can  a  nation  specialize  without  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  its  enemies?  For  example,  should  it  de- 
pend on  outside  countries  for  its  supply  of  food,  for  clothing, 
for  other  necessities  ?  What  was  the  lesson  taught  by  Athens  ? 
by  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  War?  Compare 
Athens  with  Great  Britain  to-day  in  regard  to  economic  depend- 
ence on  outsiders. 

8.  What  three  things  did  Philip  do  for  Macedon  ?  Was  Philip 
a  great  man  ?  Why  was  unity  forced  upon  Greece  by  Macedon 
rather  than  developed  by  Greece  herself?  Was  Philip  or  was 
DemoBthenea  right?    Why? 
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CHAPTER  VII 

alexander:  the  hellenistic  age 

The  Eupire  of  Alexander 

201.  The  Youth  of  Alexander.  —  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  not  only  made  his  little  principality  into  a  great 
kingdom,  and  united  Greece  under  Macedon,  but  he 
had  started  to  drive  Persia 
out  of  Asia  Minor.  At  his 
death  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alexander,  who  was 
only  twenty  yeare  of  age, 
Alexander  was  an  impetuous 
youth  of  magnificent  phy- 
sique. Hb  mind  was  quick 
and  capable  and  he  bad  been 
trained  by  able  teachers,  by 
far  the  greatest  of  whom  was 
the  philosopher  Ar'is-tot-le. 
He  excelled  in  athletic  sports 
and  was  willing  to  eat  plain 
food  and  undergo  the  hard- 
ships of  a  soldier's  life. 

As  a  boy  Alexander  bad 
won  the  admiration  of  Persian 
ambassadors  by  hb  brilliant  conversation  and  his  keen 
questions.  One  day  a  magnificent  horse,  Bu-ceph'a-lus, 
was  brought  to  Philip's  court.  None  of  the  courtiers  was 
able  to  manage  him.  When  Alexander  criticized  them,  he 
was  told  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  immediately  turned 
lfi4 


Alexander. 
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the  horse  toward  the  sun,  having  noticed  that  he  waa  afraid 
of  his  shadow,  and  sprang  on  his  back.  He  then  gave  the 
high-spirited  steed  a  chance  to  run.  On  his  return  his 
father  embraced  the  lad,  saying,  "  O,  my  son !  look  thee 
out  a  kingdom  equal  to  and  worthy  of  thyself,  for  Mace- 
donia is  too  little  for  thee.'' 

202.  Alexander  Makes  himself  Master  of  Greece. —  Alexander 
Greece  had  yielded  to  PhiUp,  the  crafty  diplomat  and  able  ^"^i^^ 
general.     It  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  a  boy,  in  Macedon 
especially  a  boy  whom  his  enemies  in  Macedon  did  not  J^f nJ^^^Jje. 
recognize  as  king.    Alexander  seemed  to  enjoy  the  troubles 

on  every  hand.  With  amazing  activity  he  subdued  the 
rebellious  Macedonian  nobles  and  marched  into  Greece^ 
which  he  pacified  within  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  he  went 
north,  Greece  revolted  again,  and  Alexander  suppressed 
the  revolts  with  violence,  destroying  Thebes.^  Then 
Alexander  became  dissatisfied  with  his  father's  plan  of 
simply  invading  Asia  Minor.  He  made  preparations  to 
conquer  the  whole  Persian  empire. 

203.  Alexander's  Conquest  of  Asia  Minor. — In  334  B.C.  Alexander 
Alexander  crossed  into  Asia.    The  Persian  satraps  of  Asia  ^^^^ 
Minor  tried  to  stop  him  at  the  river  Grorni'cus  near  the  site  hardest 
of  Troy.    Alexander  depended  somewhat  on  his  Mace-  ^^^®"- 
donian  phalanx,  but  chiefly  on  his  cavalry,  which  he 

really  led  in  person.    Several  times  his  life  was  in  great 

*  Alexander  was  called  north  by  rebellions  on  the  frontier  along  the 
Danube.  He  marched  rapidly  northward,  and  no  word  was  heard  of  him 
in  Greece  for  many  months.  Immediately  half  of  Greece  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  and  city  after  city  proclaimed  its  independence. 
Ab  the  tribes  along  the  Danube  had  been  subdued  easily,  Alexander 
astounded  the  Greeks  by  his  sudden  appearance.  A  few  swift  marches, 
a  few  short  sieges,  and  Greece  north  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  once  more 
at  his  feet.  To  punish  Thebes,  the  treacherous,  the  city  where 'his  father 
had  spent  his  boyhood,  he  destroyed  the  city  and  sold*  the  people  into 
slavery.  Thus  was  Thebes  treated  as  she  had  treated  her  own  traitorous 
allies.  With  this  terrible  warning  of  the  treatment  that  rebels  might 
expect  Alexander  started  on  his  campaign  against  Persia. 
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danger  and  the  battle  was  nearly  lost,  but,  in  the  end,  as 
was  always  the  case,  Alexander  won  a  complete  victory. 
He  crossed  Asia  Minor  slowly,  keeping  in  touch  with 
Greece,  for  fear  that  Greece  might  revolt  again.  At 
Gordium  he  was  asked  to  untie  the  famous  Gordian  knot, 
but  with  characteristic  directness  cut  it  with  his  sword. 
As  he  approached  Syria,  he  was  met  by  the  Persian  king 
and  a  great  army  at  Is'siiSf  where  the  mountains  came 
down  close  to  the  sea.  In  this  narrow  pass  Alexander  won 
a  second  victory  by  charging  with  his  cavalry  into  the 
camp  of  the  Great  King.  The  way  was  now  open  down 
the  Euphrates  or  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  He 
chose  the  latter. 

204.  Alexander  Destroys  Tyre  and  Founds  Alexandria. 
—  For  two  centuries  the  island  of  Tyre  had  been  under 
Persian  rule.  In  return  for  vessels  in  time  of  war  Persia 
had  restored  Tyre  to  the  position  she  had  held  for  several 
centuries  before  Cyrus  the  Conqueror,  —  the  greatest 
commercial  city  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  This  city 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  besieged  unsuccessfully  for 
thirteen  years,  Alexander,  with  his  new  siege  machines, 
captured  in  seven  months.  He  destroyed  the  city  utterly, 
not  simply  to  prevent  Tyre  from  furnishing  a  fleet  to  the 
Persians,  for  Alexander  did  not  expect  to  leave  a  Persian 
empire,  but  for  the  reason  that  Alexander  warded  to  conn 
trol  the  trade  betweeri  the  East  and  the  West. 

When  Egypt  welcomed  him  as  her  deliverer  from  the 
Persians,  Alexander  founded,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
a  city  which  he  called  Alexandria.  This  city  gained  most 
of  the  trade  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  Tyre.  In 
Egypt  Alexander  consulted  the  temple  of  Am'on.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  a  god  and  that  he  would  conquer  the 
world.  Before  this  Alexander  had  believed  that  he  would 
do  the  latter ;  now  he  sometimes  acted  as  if  he  might  be 
the  former.     He  lost  much  of  the  personal  charm  that  h« 
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had  had,  although  he  retained  all  of  his  former  arro- 
gance. 

206.  Alexander's  Conquests  of  Persia.  —  Alexander  Arbeia,  and 
now  turned  his  attention  to  Persia.  He  was  met  again  «*«t«^ 
by  the  Persian  king  Darius,  with  a  much  larger  army,  at 
Ar^'la  near  Nineveh.  When  Darius  fled  to  escape  the 
impetuous  attack  of  Alexander's  cavalry,  the  retreat  be- 
came a  rout,  and  the  whole  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  lay 
open  before  the  conqueror.  Without  further  difficulty 
he  occupied  Babylon,  Su'sa  and  Per-sep'o-lis,  cities  of  very 
great  wealth.^  Alexander  went  east  as  far  as  the  Indus 
River,  but  his  troops  would  go  no  farther. 

In  323  he  died  after  a  revel.     He  was  only  thirty-three  Death  of 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  but  he  had  Hved  a  very  full  and  ^^^^T 
a  very  hard  Ufe.     Tradition  relates  that  he  died  sighing 
for  more  worlds  to  conquer^    At  first  thought  it  might  seem 
as  though  Alexander  was  only  a  conqueror,  and  a  conqueror 
whose  work  did  not  last.     He  was  much  more  than  that. 

206.  Alexander's  Work  in  Uniting  West  and  East.  —  Alexander 
Alexander  married  the  daughter  of  Darius  III  as  well  JJjJ^Eaat 
as  daughters  of  several  other  oriental  princes.     He  per-  and  Weit 
suaded  or  forced  most  of  his  generals  to  take  oriental  wives  ^*J^ 
and  he  induced  many  of  his  soldiers  to  marry  and  settle  riages. 
down  in  the  East.     His  idea  was  of  course  to  break  down 
completely  the  barriers  between  the  East  and  the  West, 

1  Alexander  pursued  Darius  across  the  plateau  of  Iran  and  the  desert 
wastes  farther  east  until  one  of  Darius'  satraps  assassinated  the  unhappy 
fugitive.  Alexander  would  gladly  have  forgiven  his  enemy.  He  soon 
after  married  the  daughter  of  Darius  so  that  he  might  be  considered  the 
regular  successor  of  the  last  Persian  king.  Alexander  spent  several 
years  in  militaiy  and  exploring  expeditions  in  the  northeastern  provinces 
of  the  Persian  empire.  He  wished  to  push  on  into  India,  a  land  of  great 
wealth  and  of  an  ancient  civilization ;  but  his  troops  rebelled  and  refused 
to  go  b^ond  the  In'dus  River.  In  fact«  Alexander  almost  ended  his  career 
at  this  time,  for  he  was  severely  wounded  while  storming  a  town«  having 
exposed  himself  in  the  same  reckless  fashion  as  he  had  on  the  Granioua 
and  a  aoore  of  other  times  sinoe. 
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for,  if  the  social  barrier  were  broken  down,  none  of  the 
others  could  be  kept  up. 

Alexander  founded  not  only  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  but  he  founded  several  other 
Greek  cities,  usually  called  Alexandrias,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  Syria,  in  Babylonia,  in  Persia  and  in  the  deserts  or 
plateaus  still  farther  East.  To  each  of  these  cities  he 
brought  a  colony  of  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, worshipped  Greek  gods,  read  Greek  Uterature  and 
kept  Greek  ideals  in  art.  These  cities  and  the  Greek 
quarters  in  the  oriental  cities  were  centres  of  Greek  civil- 
ization from  which  Greek  culture  and  learning  spread  to 
other  cities,  so  that  the  EcLst  became  partly  HeVleiv4zed. 
To  be  sure,  this  Hel-len-i-za'tion  was  very  incomplete 
in  the  real  East,  but  along  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean 
there  vhis  a  complete  blending  of  the  civilizations  of  the 
Orient  and  of  Oreece,  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
Orient  also  invaded  Greece. 

207.  Commercial  Importance  of  Alexander's  Conquests. 
—  Alexander  opened  up  new  markets  for  Greece.  Greece 
was  poor.  Her  valleys  were  small  and  her  agricultural 
products  were  limited.  Most  of  her  wealth  had  always 
come  from  trade.  After  the  downfall  of  Athens  (§  193) 
this  trade  was  'much  more  limited.  The  goods  manu- 
factured by  Greek  slaves  were  sold  in  a  very  much  re- 
stricted market  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
^Igospotami. 

Alexander  opened  all  of  the  markets  of  the  East  to  Greek 
products  and  to  Greek  traders.  By  the  destruction  of 
Tyre  he  opened  the  way  for  a  great  commerce,  not  only 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  but  to  Athens,  to  Corinth,  to 
Rhodes  and  afterward  to  Antioch.  Greeks  controlled  the 
trade  of  all  of  these  great  cities  and  the  Greeks. became 
rich  and  powerful  through  improved  business  opportuni- 
ties. 
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The  Hellenistic  Age. 

208.  Comparison    of    the    Hellenic    and    Hellenistic  Importance 
Periods.  —  The  name  HeUlen-da'tic  Age  is  given  to  the  ?^  ^^^^ 
period  from  the  death  of  Alexander  in  323  B.C.  to  the  con-  Hellenic 
quest  of  Greece  by  Rome  in  146  B.C.     In  the  Hellenic  ^^^ 
period  from  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece 

by  Philip  at  Chseronea  (338  B.C.)  Greek  culture  had  been 
centred  at  Athens.  From  the  whole  Greek  world  the 
greatest  of  the  Greeks  had  been  drawn  to  the  city  by  the 
Acropolis.  No  other  city  could  compare  in  culture  with 
Athens  during  the  Age  of  Pericles  or  during  the  century 
of  dissension  following  the  death  of  that  great  statesman. 

209.  Importance    of   the    Hellenistic    Period.  —  After  The  spread 
Alexander's   time,   things   were   diflferent.    Athens   was  ^^^^"^^ 
still  great,  but  she  no  longer  monopolized  the  culture  or  great  gain 
the  learning  of  the  Greek  workl.    Instead  of  being  cen-  J^^,J{^ 
tred  in  one  city,  Greek  civilization  was  spread  thinly 

over  a  great  area.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  of  Greek  Syria,  for 
example,  would  be  the  pure,  language  of  the  beautiful 
drama  of  Athens.  Greek  culture  c<nUd  not  very  well  be  both 
concentrated  and  diffused  at  the  same  time.  What  it  lost  in 
concentration,  the  world  gained  by  its  diffusiori.  It  was  better 
that  the  whole  eastern  Mediterranean  world  should  have 
a  semi-Greek  culture  than  that  little  Greece  should  have 
a  more  highly  developed  culture  centred  in  one  city.  It 
was  better  that  a  score  of  millions  should  be  raised  consid- 
erably in  the  scale  of  civilization  by  the  diffusion  of  Greek 
culture  than  that  a  few  hundred  thousand  should  enjoy 
a  high  civilization  by  keeping  away  from  the  world  of 
the  foreigner.  History  owes  much  to  the  high  culture  of 
the  Hellenic  Age.  It  owes  more  to  the  diffusion  of  Oreek 
culture  in  the  Hellenistic  period.^ 

1  Compare  with  the  period  of  ooloniiation,  U  ISIKlii. 
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210.  The  Division  of  Alexander's  Empire.  —  When 
Alexander  died  so  untimely  a  death  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  it  was  said  that  he  left  his  empire  "  to  the 
strongest."  He  left  no  heir,  and  none  of  his  generals  was 
strong  enough,  by  gaining  the  allegiance  of  the  others,  to 
keep  the  empire  together.  After  a  number  of  years  spent 
in  quarrelling  over  the  division  of  his  empire,  a  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Ip'sus  (301  b.c.)  between  his  generals. 
As  a  result  of  this  battle  Alexander's  empire  was  divided 
into  three  kingdoms  which  survived  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, until  Rome  conquered  each  in  turn  during  the  second 
and  first  centuries  before  Christ. 

211.  The  Three  Kingdoms  of  Alexander's  Successors.^ 
—  The  first  kingdom  was  that  of  Macedonia,  which 
included  Macedon  and  Greece.  The  second  was  that  of 
the  Se-leu'cids,  which  temporarily  stretched  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  into  the  remote  East,  but  really  in- 
cluded only  Syria  and  Babylonia.  The  third  was  that 
of  the  Ptolemys  (Tol'mys)  who  held  Egypt  and  quarrelled 
with  the  Seleucids  for  the  possession  of  Palestine  and  the 
Phoenician  cities. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these 
"  Alexandrian "  kingdoms,  but  we  should  notice  this 
fact.  It  was  through  them  that  Greek  learning  and  cul- 
ture were  kept  alive  in  the  East.  The  Seleucids  indeed 
followed  Alexander's  custom  of  planting  Greek  cities  in 
different  places.  The  Ptolemys  on  the  contrary  were 
content  to  concentrate  in  Alexandria  the  culture  of 
Egypt.  For  this  reason  they  did  not  Hellenize  Egypt  as 
Syria,  and  even  Palestine,  was  Hellenized,  but  they  made 
Alexandria  the  most  learned  and  most  famous  city  of  the 
Hellenistic  Age. 


^  Originally  there  were  four  kingdoms,  tnat  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thraoe 
eoon  being  destroyed  by  invasions  of  Celts  from  the  north. 
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Centres  op  Hellenistic  Cultcbb 

SIS.  Tb«  HeUeaistic  Citiee  of  the  £geao.  Athens.  —  Wedth. 
If  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  cities  of  this  Hellenistic  ^^*y- 
period,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  eommeroe 
First,  there  is  Athens,  larger  and  far  more  attractive  than  "*  ***"'"■ 
in  the  time  of  Pericles.    To  the  public  buildings  of  the 
Golden  Age  have  been  added  theatres,  porticos  and  in- 
numerable statues.     The  streets  are  cleaner  and  the  houses 
are  more  beautiful,  for  wealth  has  poured  in  from  the  East, 
and  the  citizens  no  longer  spend  their  entire  time  discuss- 
ing  public  affairs.     The  Pireeus  is  full  of  ships  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  shops  of  this  seaport 
being  scarcely  lees  busy  than  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 


Altar  of  Zeus,  Fergsmum. 

Athenian  empire.  As  the  Athenian  schools  are  the  most 
famous  in  the  world,  no  man  considers  his  education 
complete  until  he  has  visited  Athens,  and,  if  possible, 
studied  under  her  teachers. 

S13.  Pergamum. — Across  the   ^gean   and   south   of  Tbeonute 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy  there  has  arisen  a  little  kingdom  Jl^.f^m„ 
called  Per'ga-mnm.     In  the  city  of  the  same  name  there 
was  considerable  interest  in  art  and  in  literature.    The  peo- 
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pie  were  famous  for  the  preparation  of  ekiiiB,  to  be  used  in 
writing.  We  use  such  skins  now  chiefly  for  graduation 
diplomas,  but  we  still  call  the  sheets  of  skin  parchment,  af- 
ter Pergamum.  At  Pergamum  there  was  a  famous  art 
school  and  the  city  was  distinguished  for  its  rather  ornate 
art.  On  the  height  above  the  market  place  was  a  huge 
altar  of  Zeua  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  giants  nine 
feet  high, 

S14.  Rhodes.  —  The  third  .^Egean  centre  of  culture  and 
art  was  Rhodes,  which  was  situated  on  an  island  between 
Crete  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Rho- 
dians  were  very  suc- 
cessful traders,  and 
they  made  laws  for 
international  com- 
merce which  were 
followed  by  all  of 
the  civilized  people 
of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean.' At  the 
entrance  to  the  har- 
bor of  Rhodes  was  a 
huge  bronze  statue, 
the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  people 
of  Rhodes  were  more  fond  of  colossal  art  (g  256),  than  of 
the  simpler  statuary  of  Pcr-i-clc'an  Athens.     The  statue 


■  So  just  and  to  (hit  were  tbe  RhodiaDs  in  canying  on  trade,  that, 
when  Bn  earthquake  deatraycd  part  of  the  city  (227  b.i;.),  the  merchanta 
from  all  parte  o(  the  eastern  MediterraDean  coDtributed  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city,  (or  the  proeperity  of  Rhodes  meant  the  luooeaa  of  tllOM 

dtiei  with  which  she  traded. 
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of  La-oc'o-on  and  his  sons  is  a  good  example  of  the  art  of 
Rhodes. 

216.  Syria  and  Palestine.  —  In  Syria  and  Palestine  the  Addition 
oriental  civilization  was  now  changed  by  the  addition  of  {J^^^^jire 
Greek   culture.    The   official    language    became   Greek,  to  that  of 
Greek  art  was  their  model,  Greek  philosophy  was  studied  fj^g^^ 
by  them.     Greek  literature  became  theirs.     The  Greek 
religion  was  urged  upon  them,  and  was  accepted  by  most 
of  the  peoples  of  the  coast.    The  capital  of  Syria,  Antioch, 
was  the  most  oriental  of  the  Hellenistic  cities.^ 

The  Jews  were  the  chief  people  that  objected  to  accept-  The  Jews 
ing  Greek  gods  and  Greek  rulers.     They  had  their  own  demanded 
religious  belief  and  they  refused  to  give  it  up.     In  order  and  poiiti- 
that  they  might  have  an  independent  kingdom  in  which  ^^  JP^^ 
they  should  have  their  own  religion,  they  supported  the 
Mac'ca-bees  in  a  general  revolution  against  the  Greek 
kings.     After  this  revolution  their  religion  was  left  undis- 
turbed. 

216.  Alexandria  and  Its  Commerce.  —  The  most  famous  Mexan- 
and  the  most  influential  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Hellen-  ?"*'®  ^*f" 

bors,  water 

istic  period  was  Alexandria.  Alexandria  was  located  at  routes  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  had  two  fine  harbors  formed  con^merce. 
by  building  a  dike  from  the  city  to  the  island  of  Pha'ros, 
about  a  mile  from  the  mainland.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
eastern  harbor  was  that  great  lighthouse,  higher  than  the 
pyramids,  which  the  ancients  considered  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  western  harbor  was 
connected  by  canal  with  Lake  Mceris,  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea.  This  gave  Alexandria  direct  water  communi- 
cation with  the  East,  and  was  an  important  reason  why 

'  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids  was  Antioch,  in  north- 
western Syria.  On  account  of  its  location,  it  had  extensive  commerce 
with  Babylonia  and  was  the  most  oriental  of  the  Greek  dties,  excelling 
most  others  in  wealth  and  luxury.  Through  Antioch  the  West  became 
well  acquainted  with  those  eastern  customs  that  brought  to  Rome  the 
•apentition  and  luxury  of  the  "effete  East." 
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Alexandria  had  more  commerce  and  greater  wealth  than 
any  other  Hellenistic  city. 

217.  Alexandria  as  an  Intellectual  Centre.  —  Alexandria 
used  her  wealth,  as  Athens  did  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  to  attract  scholars  in  order  that  the  city  might 
be  a  seat  of  learning  and  a  centre  of  culture.  The  Ptolemys 
gathered  the  greatest  library  of  the  ancient  world,  num- 
bering more  than  a  half  million  manuscripts.  A  vast 
army  of  copyists  was  kept  busy  copying  old  manuscripts. 
Great  sums  were  paid  for  old  and  valuable  documents. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  famous  Greek 
dramatists  were  borrowed  from  Athens,  the  sum  of  100 
talents  of  silver  being  deposited  as  surety  for  the  return 
of  the  papers.  That  sum  was  forfeited  and  the  manu- 
scripts were  kept  in  Alexandria.  The  oldest  manuscript 
that  we  have  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  Greek  and  was 
made  by  the  Alexandrian  copyists. 

At  Alexandria  was  the  Mu-se'um,  practically  a  imi- 
versity  at  which  gathered  some  of  the  greatest  scholars 
and  teachers  from  the  whole  Greek  world,  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  pupils.  In  science  Alexandria  was  pre- 
eminent. The  best-known  names  in  ancient  times  among 
mathematicians,  geographers  and  other  scientists  were 
those  of  Alexandrian  scholars  (§§  265-267).  Although  her 
literature  was  the  literature  of  imitators  and  copjrists, 
it  had  more  influence  on  the  literature  of  Rome  than  had 
the  literature  of  classical  Greece. 
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218.  The    Condition    of    Greece    after    Alexander.  — 

After  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  history  of  Greece  proper 
contains  little  of  value  for  us.  So  many  of  her  famous 
men  were  drawn  away  as  generals  or  statesmen  or  scholars, 
and  so  many  of  her  humbler  citizens  went  forth  to  found 
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Greek  cities  in  the  East,  that  Greece  had  less  material 
with  which  to  establish  a  reputation  for  herself  in  the 
Hellenistic  period  than  in  the  Hellenic  period  which  pre- 
ceded it.  There  was,  however,  the  same  petty  jealousy 
between  the  states,  and,  in  spite  of  the  attempted  rule  of 
Macedon,  there  was  much  warfare  among  the  Greek  cities. 
There  was  much  more  wealth  and  luxury  among  the  rich 
than  there  had  been  before  Alexander,  but  poverty  was 
also  more  prominent.  There  was  more  strife  between 
rich  and  poor,  since  warfare  between  the  cities  was  limited, 
and  the  cruelty  that  had  been  shown  to  enemies  outside 
of  the  city  was  now  visited  more  often  on  domestic  enemies. 

219.  The  iBtolian  League.  —  Two  leagues  were  organ-  The  west- 
ized  by  the  cities  in  this  period.    These  were  the  A-chce'an  ^J^jjjj**"® 
League  and  the  ^-to'li-an  LecuQue.    The  JEtolian  League  tribes. 
was  a  union  of  tribes,  not  cities,  of  western  Greece.    They 
banded  together  to  keep  out  the  Gavh^  who  overran  Asia 

Minor  about  this  time,  and  tried  to  occupy  Greece.  They 
were  little  more  than  bands  of  pirates  and  bandits  durmg 
the  last  century  of  Greek  history. 

220.  The  AchsMin  League.  —  Like  the  Confederacy  of  Theim- 
DeloB,  the  Achcsan  League  grew  out  of  an  old  religious  ^J^^^us"* 
association.     It  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  cities  in  Achnan 
southern  and  central  Greece,  each  of  which  had  a  vote  ^'®*^®- 

in  the  federal  council  of  the  League.  For  nearly  a  half 
century  the  League  maintained  the  freedom  of  its  cities 
from  Macedonian  rule.  Then  they  attempted  to  force 
Sparta  into  the  League.  When  it  seemed  possible  that 
Sparta  might  defeat  them,  A-ra'tus,  their  able  but  un- 
scrupulous leader,  called  upon  Macedon.  That  was  the 
end  of  real  independence  for  the  cities  of  the  League,  but 
they  held  the  League  together  for  nearly  a  century  longer. 
The  Achsean  League  was  the  best  that  Greece  produced. 
In  many  ways  the  union  was  not  unlike  the  Confederation 
in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
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War  be- 
tween the 
leagues 
becomes 
war  with 
Rome. 


Conquests 
and  work 
of  Alex- 
ander. 


War.    The  idea  of  the  league,  like  that  of  democracy,  is  one 
of  the  political  ideas  that  we  owe  to  Greece. 

221.  Greece  Becomes  a  Dependency  of  Rome.  — 
In  its  wars  against  Macedon,  the  iEtolian  League  asked 
aid  of  a  great  but  new  power  that  had  gained  Italy  and 
all  of  the  surrounding  territory.  This  new  power  was 
Rome.  Rome  was  glad  to  take  part  in  Greek  affair^.  She 
first  defeated  Macedon  and  then  broke  up  both  the  iEto- 
lian  and  the  Achaean  Leagues,  when  she  found  that 
they  could  not  or  would  not  keep  order  in  Greece.  The 
conquest  of  Greece  by  Rome,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
great  commercial  city  of  Corinth  in  146  b.c.  made  Greece 
a  dependency  of  the  great  Roman  republic.  Thence- 
forth Greek  history  was  merged  in  Roman  history. 

222.  Summary.  —  When  PhiUp  of  Macedon  was  assas- 
sinated, he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander.  Mace- 
don, Greece  and  the  Danubian  provinces  at  once  revolted. 
Alexander  quickly  suppressed  each  in  turn,  destroying 
Thebes.  He  then  gathered  an  army  to  conquer  the 
Persian  empire.  The  battle  of  Granicus  gave  him  western 
Asia  Minor.  Issus  gave  him  Syria.  The  siege  and  de- 
struction of  Tyre  left  the  way  open  to  Egypt,  where  he 
founded  Alexandria.  He  then  proceeded  toward  Persia. 
At  Arbela  he  overthrew  Darius  III.  His  later  campaigns 
brought  him  to  the  Indus  River.  Alexander  tried  to  unite 
the  East  and  the  West,  socially  by  intermarriages,  eco- 
nomically through  giving  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  Athens  and 
Corinth  more  eastern  trade,  and  in  general  by  the  founding 
of  cities  and  the  spread  of  Greek  culture  throughout  the 
East. 

The  Hellenistic  period  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
(323  B.C.)  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146)  is  a  period  of  diffu- 
sion of  the  old  Hellenic  civilization  rather  than  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  culture.  Greek  culture  in  the  East  was 
kept  alive  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemys  (Egypt,  etc.) 
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and  that  of  the  Seleucids  (S3rria  and  the  East),  Egypt  The  spTead 
and  Syria  being  the  two  permanent  kingdoms  that,  be-  f^i^^f' 
sides  Macedonia,  survived  from  Alexander's  empire.    In  ture 
this  Hellenistic  worid  the  chief  centres  of  culture  were  ^«>u^out 

the  eastern 

Alexandria,  famous  for  her  wealth,  commerce,  science  Mediter- 
and  literature;  Athens,  famous  for  her  general  culture;  '^^ff 
Pergamum,  noted  for  her  art ;  Rhodes,  distinguished  for 
her  colossal  art  and  her  maritime  law;  and  Antioch, 
noted  for  her  luxury.  From  these  centres  Greek  civil- 
ization was  united  with  the  civilization  of  the  Orient,  so 
that  the  eastern  Mediterranean  became  Hellenistic. 

In  Greece  the  invasions  of  the  Gauls  interfered  with  The  leaguei 
Macedon  so  that  two  leagues  were  formed,  the  iEtolian,  jJ.Gree?®- 

DiaseDsiozifl 

a  league  of  hill  tribes,  and  the  Achaean,  a  league  of  about  and  the 
half  of  the  cities  of  Greece.     The  quarrels  of  the  leagues  f^^Si®"^ 
brought  about  the  entrance  of  Rome  in  Greek  affairs  and 
led  to  the  overthrow  by  Rome,  first  of  Macedon,  and 
later  of  Greece. 
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Studies 

1.  The  youth  of  Alexander.  Davis,  Readinga  in  Andeni 
History,  I,  298-304. 

2.  The  siege  of  Tyre.    Fling,  Source  Book,  300-^08. 

3.  The  sack  of  Persepolis.    Botsford,  Source  Book,  277-280. 

4.  Alexander's  trip  to  the  temple  of  Amon.  Wheeler,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  344-355. 

5.  Zeno  and  Epicurus.  Mahaffy,  Survey  of  Greek  Civiliza- 
tion, 256-264. 

6.  The  Greek  federations.  Ferguson,  Greek  Imperialism^ 
235-240. 

7.  Aratus  and  Sparta.    Plutarch,  Lives,  '*  Aratus  "  (last  third). 

Questions 

1.  What  were  the  problems  that  confronted  Alexander  at  his 
father's  death  ?    How  did  he  solve  each  of  them  ? 

2.  Trace  on  the  map  the  route  of  Alexander,  locating  in  turn 
the  Granicus,  Issus,  Tyre,  Alexandria,  Arbela,  Persepolis  and 
the  Indus. 

3.  What  were  some  of  the  social,  commercial  and  intellectual 
changes  due  to  Alexander  ? 

4.  What  was  the  Hellenic  period?  The  Hellenistic  period? 
What  was  the  importance  of  the  Hellenic  period?  Of  the 
Hellenistic  period  ? 

5.  On  a  map  point  out  the  four  temporary  and  three  perma- 
nent kingdoms  after  Alexander.  Give  the  names  of  the  ruling 
house  in  two  of  the  kingdoms.  Name  the  most  important  city 
of  each  kingdom. 

6.  Why  were  Alexandria  and  Athens  the  most  important  cen- 
tres of  the  Hellenistic  period? 

7.  For  what  was  Pergamum  distinguished  ?  for  what  Rhodes  ? 
What  was  the  Museum  ? 

8.  Name  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  Describe 
them.    Name  seven  wonders  of  the  modem  world. 

9.  Tell  about  the  organization  of  the  Achssan  league.  Was 
it  like  our  Confederation  from  1781  to  1789  ?  In  what  respect 
was  it  like  our  present  Union? 

10.  Give  dates  of  the  following  important  events  in  Greece 
history,  explaining  why  each  is  important:  the  first  Olympic 
contest,  Marathon,  Philip's  victory  over  Greece,  the  destruction 
of  Corinth. 


CHAPTER  Vin 
THE  PLACE  OP  GREECE  IN  HISTORY 

223.  Importance  of  Greek  Civilization. — Western  civil-  Modern- 
ization of  the  present  time  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  q^^^^* 
Greek  civilization.    As  the  Greek  language  is  related  to  compared    . 
the  languages  of  western  Europe,  so  the  civilization  of  ^J^^ 
western  Europe  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  ancient 

Greece.  The  ancient  Orient  seems  very  remote  to  ua, 
because  the  people  of  Babylonia  and  ancient  Egypt  are 
not  kinsmen  of  ours,  and  their  civilization  seems  almost 
to  belong  to  a  different  world  from  our  own.  Greece, 
however,  seems  more  a  part  of  ourselves.  The  Pharaohs 
are  oriental  monarchs,  but  Themistocles  and  Demosthenes 
are  modem  politicians.  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  archi- 
tecture seems  to  us  fantastic  and  oriental.  That  of 
Greece  furnishes  models  that  we  love  to  copy.  The  proc- 
lamations of  the  Assyrian  kings  are  crude  and  stiff ;  but 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  remind  us  of  the  best  of  our  own, 
in  their  grace,  their  simplicity  and  their  beauty  of  form. 
The  Greek  youths,  meeting  in  athletic  contests,  are  cer- 
tainly not  far  removed  from  the  high  school  boys  or  college 
men  of  to-day.  The  assemblies  of  Athens  and  other  Ionian 
cities  have  a  certain  kinship  to  our  New  England  town 
meetings.  Greece  then  is  the  most  modem  of  the  ancient 
nations. 

224.  Greece  was  the  Melting  Pot  of  Ancient  Civiliza-  Greece  took 
tions.  — A  mixed  people  like  ourselves,  the  Greeks  were  g^.^^Jey 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  before  them,  as  we  are.    They  gave  to 
took  the  architecture  and  science  of  the  Egyptians,  the  ^^^-^J^u 
business  codes,  methods  and  standards  of  the  Babylo- 
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nians,  the  alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  art  of  the 
Cretans,  and,  out  of  these  elements  which  they  borrowed 
from  their  predecessors,  they  created  a  new  and  distinct 
civilization,  which  they  passed  on  to  all  Mediterranean 
peoples,  first  in  the  East,  and  later,  as  we  shall  see  (§§  268- 
273),  to  those  of  the  West.  Because  our  reUgion  and  many 
of  our  ideas  differ  from  those  of  the  Greeks,  we  do  not 
look  upon  them  as  our  older  brothers;  but,  because 
we  have  learned  so  much  from  them,  we  do  look  up  to 
them  as  our  great  teachers. 

Social  Lifb 

Greek  citi-         226.  Classes  of  the  Greeks,  Citizens.  —  Greek  society 
rdatioM^or  ^^  divided  into  three  classes,  the  citizenSy  the  foreigners, 
family,  re-     or  md'ics,  and  the  slaves.    The  citizens  were  bom  in 
dtiaenshi.    Greece  of  Greek  parents.     They  were  separate  from  all 
others.     They  alone  had  the  right  to  take  part  in  reli- 
gious festivals  and  rites,  for  religion  was  an  affair  of  the 
family  and  of  the  state.     Those  who  did  not  belong  to  a 
Greek  family  necessarily  could  not  share  in  the  family's 
religion.     If  they  were  not  members  of  a  Greek  family, 
they  could  not  be  members  or  citizens  of  a  Greek  city-state 
either  (§  236).     So  family ^  religion  and  citizenship  were 
hound  up  together.    None  but  an  adult  male  citizen  might 
hold  office  or  attend  the  assembly  or  own  land  or  protect 
himself  in  the  courts.     So  it  was  very  important  that  a 
person  should  be  a  citizen. 
The  need  of       226.  Foreigners.  —  The  metics  were  not  very  numerous 
ihe^^di^^     in  Greece,  for  the  people  did  not  welcome  them  unless 
abilities.        there  was  trade  to  be  carried  on  or  manufacturing,  which 
the  citizen  did  not  consider  suitable  for  himself.     The 
metic  was  treated  like  the  Jew  to-day  in  Russia,  or  as  the 
Jew  was  treated  throughout  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.    The  metic  was  tolerated  because  he  was  needed 
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in  business,  but  he  was  despised.  He  was  forced  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  some  citizen  who  looked 
after  him,  who  was  responsible  for  his  good  conduct  and 
represented  him,  if  necessary,  in  the  courts,  where  citizens 
only  were  allowed  to  plead. 

227.  Slaves.  —  The  third  class  in  Greece,  numbering  How  the 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  population,  included  the  slaves  ^^  ^^^ 
or  serfs.     In  Laconia  they  were  serfs  tied  to  the  land. 

They  could  not  be  sold  ^part  from  the  land.  These  per- 
sons, of  course,  were  not  true  slaves.  The  slave  was  a  man 
who  belonged  absolutely  to  his  master.  He  had  been 
bought  and  could  be  sold,  he  might  be  punished  or  put  to 
death.  He  could  not  marry  without  his  master's  consent, 
and  his  children  were  slaves.  He  might  buy  his  freedom, 
however,  and  he  then  became  a  freedman,  and  was  in  about 
the  same  position  as  a  metic. 

The  Greeks  sometimes  put  to  death  their  prisoners  of  Treatment 
war,  but  they  usually  enslaved  them.     Occasionally,  if  ^Ld  h^^ 
one  Greek  state  conquered  another  Greek  state,  the  inhabit-  barian 
ants  of  the  conquered  state  Were  left  free,  but  more  fre-  ^fw^^"  ' 
quently  they  were  enslaved,  and  occasionally  they  were 
condemned  to  the  harshest  toil,  as  were  the  Athenians, 
who  were  kept  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Sicilian  expedition  (§  191).    When  a  Greek 
city   conquered   any   barbarians  —  and   they   called   all 
non-Greek  peoples  "  barbarians  "  —  slavery  was  the  lot 
of  the  conquered  people  almost  without  exception. 

228.  The  Position  of  Woman.  —  In  their  attitude  to-  Survival 
ward  slavery  and  in  their  attitude  toward  women  the  J^°  p^J^jve 
Greeks  were  not  modem,  they  were  oriental.     In  Homeric  ideas  of 
society  and  later  in  Sparta  and  in  some  of  the  more  primi-  ^J^°™  '^' 
tive  communities,  women  were  allowed  considerable  free- 
dom.    They  even  shared  in  the  sports  of  the  men,  the 
Spartan  women  having  their  own  athletic  contests.    This, 
however,  was. exceptional. 
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Ths  Greeks  In  most  of  the  Greek  states  women  lived  secluded  lives. 
^^  They  took  no  part  in  public  affaire  of  any  kind.  They 
women  ai  managed  their  own  households,  but 

Mdl^t  ^^^y  "®^^  ^^°*  *°  public  except 

thsm  in  With  attendants.     When  a  girl  was 

"^""°"-  manied,  a  dowry  was  given  with 

her  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
wedding  were  made  by  the  groom's 
father.  If  her  husband  brought 
guests  to  the  house,  she  immedi- 
ately retired,  for  she  was  not  sup- 
posed to  have  the  capacity,  or  the 
training,  to  understand  men's  af- 
fairs. PracticaUy  she  was  a  metic 
rather  than  a  citizen,  for  she  did 
not  have  any  of  the  priviUges  of 
citizenship. 

i^Bdua  .  T.       ,-n-      -  229.  The  Education  of  the  Greek 

practical  Woman  b  Dreas  (Eirene).      „      ..  -^       ,  .  , 

training  of  Youth.  —  Greek    gu-ls     were    not 

Greek  prig,    brought  up  in  utter  ignorance,  of  course,  for  they  had 
practical  training  in  the  duties  of  looking  after  a  home. 


Greek  CbaiTS. 


Sometimes  they  were  educated  by  slaves,  so  that   they 
could  read,  write  and  sing  as  well. 

Principally,  however,  education  in  Greece,  aa  every- 
where in  the  world  until  recent  years,  was  for  the  boys.' 
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Four  different  subjects  were  studied,  the  purpose  of  edu-  Purpose  and 
cation  being,  not  to  impart  information,  but  to  make  q^^^!" 
the  youth  a  well-     #%_  cation, 

rounded  man,  phys- 
ically and  morally 
sound.  The  four 
different    kinds   of 

instruction       were      

gymnastics,  music,i  ^"^  ^**^^- 

reading  and  writing,  and  science.^ 

230.  Worship  of  the  Greek  Gods,  Prayer.  —  The  wor-  Infonnal 
ship  of  the  Greek  gods  was  an  important  matter  to  every  ^|^p^' 
Greek,  especially  to  the  Greeks  of  the  early  and  Hellenic 
periods.  Religion  was  an  affair  of  the  family  and  of  the 
state,  rather  than  of  the  individual.  In  all  towns  temples 
were  erected,  and  on  every  highway  there  were  altars. 
The  temples  were  simple  structures,  small  and  beautiful, 
being  homes  for  the  statues  of  the  gods  rather  than 
places  of  worship  for  the  multitude.  The  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  Greeks  took  place  within  the  home  or  at  public 
gatherings  rather  than  within  the  temples.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  a  meal  the  presence  of  the  god  was  invoked  and  a 
libation  of  wine  was  poured  out  for  the  god.*  Prayers 
were  usually  offered  standing,  the  supplicant  stretching 
forth  his  hands  to  the  heavens,  except  when  addressing  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world. 

231.  Sacrifices  to  the  Gods.  —  Offerings  were  made  to 

Those  who  were  especially  interested  attached  themselves  to  some  great 
teacher  who  met  his  pupils  every  day  in  the  academy,  or  the  Lyceum  or 
some  porch  of  the  city. 

1  Religious  services,  fdtes  and  festivals,  athletic  contests,  public  meet- 
ings and  home  gatherings  were  often  opened  or  closed  with  music,  music 
being  often  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  gathering. 

*  After  Aristotle's  time  the  boys  usually  studied,  in  addition,  mathe- 
matics, natural  acienoe  and  perhaps  some  philosophy. 

*  The  wine  was  uaually  poured  from  a  shallow  dish  to  the  ground. 
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Purifica- 
tion, Mood- 
less  sacri- 
fice and 
burnt  of- 
ferings. 


Moral 
standards 
of  the 
Greeks. 


the  gods  as  tokens  of  thanksgiving,  or  to  secure  the  favoi 
of  the  deity,  or  to  appease  his  anger.  Before  offering 
prayer  or  sacrifice,  a  worshipper  must  be  purified,  usually 
by  sprinkling  with  sacred  water.  The  offering  might  be 
a  spray  of  Sowers,  first  fruits  of  the  fields,  or  an  animal. 
The  sacrifices  of  burnt  offerings  were  of  doves,  goats  or 
oxen,  or  of  young  pigs,  if  a  crime  had  been  conmutted. 
While  animals  without  blemish  were  sought  for  the 
Olympic  deities,  black  animals  were  offered  to  those  of 
the  lower  regions.  Usually  only  a  part  of  the  victim  was 
burnt  for  the  god;  the  rest  of  the  flesh,  roasted,  was 
eaten  by  the  worshipper  and  his  friends.  The  entrails  of 
the  victims  were  consulted  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the 
gods.  This  brief  account  will  give  us  just  a  little  idea 
of  the  part  played  by  religion  in  the  family  and  social 
life  of  the  Greeks. 

232.  Greek  Character.  —  The  moral  instruction  of  the 
Greek  youth  failed  to  teach  him  some  of  those  virtues 
which  modem  men  consider  most  important.  The  Greek 
had  a  different  moral  standard  from  ours.  Alcibiades 
has  been  called  the  typical  Greek,  for  he  was  handsome, 
was  physically  well  developed ;  he  had  a  keen  mind,  and 
was  without  moral  scruple.  The  Persians  despised  the 
Greeks,  because  a  Greek  could  always  be  bought.*  Mile- 
tus, for  example,  deserted  her  neighbors  in  order  that  her 
trade  might  not  suffer  when  Cyrus  marched  against  her. 
No  Spartan  was  a  coward,  but  every  Spartan  was  taught 
to  steal,  the  immorality  of  the  act  consisting  solely  in  being 
caught,  as  with  some  modem  people,  in  high  finance  or  low. 

In  comparing  the  modern  Greek  with  the  ancient  Greek, 
one  very  high  authority  says  there  is  little  difference.* 


^  The  Greeks  talked  smoothly,  and  appeared  honest,  yet  all  the  time 
they  could  be  bribed  at  slight  expense.  Even  the  oracle  at  Delphi  gave 
answers  that  were  more  favorable,  if  the  suppliant  came  with  gifta. 

>  Mahaffy,  Wkai  have  the  Greekt  done  for  Modem  CieUiMaiiont 
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"  There  is  the  same  cleverness,  not  without  a  special  Mahaffy'a 

delight  in  overreaching  an  opponent ;  the  same  diligence,  <»™P*ri«>Ji 

the  same  patriotism,  but  the  same  undying  jealousy  of  the  andent  and 

success  of  others,  the  same  want  of  spirituality  in  religion,  q^^ 
the  same  Ught  esteem  for  veracity." 

233.  The    Life   of   the    Greeks.  —  As  we  have   been  Some  dif- 

accustomed  to  consider  the  Greeks  a  "  classical  "  people  J®**"**^ 

*^       between 

who  were  superior  to  all  others,  we  forget  sometimes  Greek  life 
that   Greece  was  not  a  paradise  and  that  all  Greeks  f'^^.civil- 
were  not  statesmen  and  philosophers.    In  fact,  Greece  and  our 
was  a  barren  country,  and  Greek  people  lived  in  poverty,  °^^' 
lacking  much  of  what  we  might  call   "  material   civil- 
ization."   That  does  not  mean  that  they  were  less  civil- 
ized than  we,  it  may  mean  exactly  the  opposite,  for 
civiUzation  consists  not  in  the  things  that  man  hath,  but 
is  in  himself ,  in  his  appreciation  of  what  is  worth  while 
and  his  abiUty  to  dispense  with  material  comforts.    Let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  things  that  we  have 
of  which  the  Greeks  knew  not^iing. 

'*It  is  easy  to  think  away  railways  and  telegraphs  and  gas  Zimmem's 
works  and  tea  and  advertisements  and  bananas.     But  we  must  comparison 
peel  off  more  than  this.     We  must  imagine  houses  without  o'*'»cient 
drains,  beds  without  sheets  or  springs,  rooms  as  cold,  or  as  hot,   times, 
as  the  open  air,  and  draughtier,  meals  that  began  and  ended 
with  pudding,  and  cities  that  could  boast  neither  gentry  nor 
millionaires.    We  must  learn  to  tell  time  without  watches,  to 
cross  rivers  without  bridges,  and  seas  without  a  compass,  to 
fasten  our  clothes  (or  rather  two  pieces  of  cloth)  with  two  pins 
instead  of  a  row  of  buttons,  to  wear  our  shoes  or  sandals  without 
stockings,  to  warm  ourselves  over  a  pot  of  ashes,  to  judge  open- 
air  plays,  or  lawsuits  on  a  cold  winter's  morning,  to  study  poetry 
without  books,  geography  without  maps,  and  politics  without 
newspapers.    In  a  word,  we  must  learn  how  to  be  civilized  with- 
out being  comfortable.*'  ^ 

t  Zimmem,  Th»  Oreek  Commonu>eaUhf  p.  200. 
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234.  The  City-State.  —  The  Greeks  never  had  a  national 
government,  even  for  all  of  Greece  proper.  As  we  have 
already  noticed  (§  120)  there  were  many  areas  in  Greece, 
each  of  which  was  organized  as  a  single  city-state.  These 
city-states  were  the  important  political  units  in  Greece,  for 
all  communities  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city-state 
were  subordinate  to  the  city-state.  Every  person  living 
within  these  boundaries  was  either  a  citizen  of  the  city- 
state  or  a  subject.  In  an  early  period  the  citizens  were 
those  who  were  bound  closely  together  by  ties  of  religion 
and  blood.  They  alone  had  any  possible  share  in  the 
government,  even  in  the  democracies. 

In  Greek  history  the  need  of  union  was  met  by  the  for- 
mation at  first  of  amphictyonies  and  later  of  political 
lea^gues  such  as  the  Peloponnesian  League,  the  Delian 
League,  the  leagues  broken  up  by  Sparta  (§  194),  and  the 
Achsean  and  ^Etolian  leagues.  The  city-states  main- 
tained their  independence  and  equality  in  these  leagues. 

236.  Importance  of  Citizenship.  —  It  does  not  mean 
very  much  to  us,  perhaps,  to  say  that  we  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  because  we  were  bom  here  or  because  our 
parents  have  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
it  is  just  as  important  for  a  man  to  be  a  member  or  a  citi- 
zen of  a  nation  as  it  is  for  a  child  to  be  a  member  of  a  home. 
The  man  who  is  a  citizen  is  looked  after  and  cared  for  by 
the  government  (the  state).  His  life  and  property  are 
protected.  His  right  to  buy  property,  to  do  business, 
to  care  for  his  family,  is  upheld  by  the  government. 
Such  rights  are  called  civil  rights.  If  he  travels  abroad, 
the  government  sees  that  he  is  not  molested.  If  he  de- 
cides to  live  abroad,  he  can  appeal  to  his  old  government 
for  protection  at  any  time  imtil  he  becomes  a  citizen  of 
some  other  country. 
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If  he  has  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  govern-  Political 
in^  his  city,  his  county,  his  state  and  his  nation,  he  has,  in  p"^«8«» 
addition  to  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship  which  all  of  timea  added 
us  have,  the  privileges  of  voting  and  of  holding  office.  ^^J^ 
Sometimes  we  think  that  these  political  privileges  are 
the  chief  rights  of  citizenship,  but  they  are  not,  for  living 
and  getting  a  living  are  more  important  than  voting. 

236.  Development  of  the  Greek  Idea  of  Citizenship.  —  Di£Ferenoe 
So  long  as  any  people  are  ruled  arbitrarily  by  kings,  they  ^etwreea  a 
are  mbjecUf  not  citizens.    But,  as  soon  as  certain  rights  adUxen. 
and  privileges  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  them,  they 
really  are  members  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong, 
whether  they  are  ruled  by  a  king  or  a  group  of  men. 
They  deserve  then  to  be  called  citizens. 

In  most  of  the  Greek  city-states,  a  man  was  a  citizen  Athens  and 
of  his  city,  but  of  nothing  else.^    In  Athens,  however,  ^^^*'**° 
Athenian  citizenship  was  extended  first  to  all  the  people  developed 
of  Attica,  then  to  Athenian  colonists  and  finally  to  all  oJ^  a  small 
adult  free  male  residents  of  Attica.    In  the  Achsean  modem 
league  a  citizen  of  any  city  in  the  league  was  allowed  all  ^^^^^. 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  in  any  other  city. 
A  citizen  of  one  city  might  move  to  another  and  become  a 

^  However,  in  Athens  there  were  three  important  changes.  (1)  In  a  very 
early  day,  Athens*  which  was  the  largest  city  of  the  peninsula  of  Attica, 
allowed  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  who  were  not  foreigners  or  slaves 
to  become  Athenian  citizens.  This  was  a  very  important  change,  for  it 
carried  the  idea  that  citizens  need  not  live  in  the  city.  (2)  During  the 
Athenian  empire,  Athens  founded  colonies,  especially  on  the  shores  of 
the  north  iGgean  and  the  Black  Seas.  The  inhabitants  of  these  colonies 
retained  tfieir  Athenian  citizenship,  so  that  they  might  return  at  any  time 
to  Athens.  No  other  Greek  colonists  (§  141)  could  do  this,  for  they  had  lost 
their  citizenship  in  their  native  city,  when  they  set  out  as  colonists. 
(3)  During  the  Hellenistic  period,  when  Macedonian  agents  really  ruled 
Athens  and  citizenship  did  not  mean  so  much,  Athens  gave  citizenship  to  all 
who  came  to  Attica^  except  slaves.  This  is  quite  like  our  modem  idea  of 
citizenship,  that  is,  that  citizenship  belongs  primarily  to  those  born  in 
the  country,  but  that  it  shall  be  given  also  to  those  that  make  that 
country  their  home. 
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citizen  of  the  second  city.  This  was  an  inter-cUy  citizen^ 
ship,  which  showed  thai  national  citizenship  could  be  de- 
veloped as  it  was  developed  afterward  by  the  Romans.  All 
civilized  countries  of  the  present  time  have  national  citizen- 
ship, which  they  owe  in  great  part  to  the  Greeks. 

237.  The  Development  of  Greek  Government.  —  As 
we  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Greece,  the 
Greek  cities  which  developed  most  passed  through  four 
successive  stages  of  government,  monarchyf  aristocracy, 
tyranny  and  democracy.  Some  of  them  remained  aristo- 
cratic almost  to  the  end ;  others,  especially  those  of  cen- 
tral Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  iGgean,  were  demo- 
cratic. 

238.  Aristocracy  and  Democracy.  —  Aristocracy  may 
seem  very  much  better  than  monarchy,  because  it  sub- 
stituted the  rule  of  several  for  the  rule  of  one.  But 
aristocracy  is  not  a  step  upward  if  the  aristocracy  rules 
selfishly  and  unjustly.  The  people  in  Greek  and  Roman 
aristocracies  were  usually  obliged  to  demand  that  the  laws 
be  written,  so  that  the  leaders  could  not  make  such  laws 
as  they  pleased  at  any  time  and  apply  them  or  not,  as 
they  wished. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  Greek  cities  were  democracies. 
In  some  of  the  dependencies  of  Athens,  of  course,  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  was  adopted  because  Athens 
wished  it,  and  it  was  the  popular  thing  to  copy  Athens. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  character  of  this  democracy 
(§§  183,  184). 

Since  the  assemblies  proved  that  localities  could  govern 
themselves  through  their  own  assemblies,  councils  and 
magistrates,  we  owe  a  great  debt,  especially  to  Athens, 
for  the  democratic  government  of  Greek  cities.  We  owe 
to  the  Greeks  also  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
league,  a  union  of  self-governing  states. 
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239.  Character   of    Greek   Literature.  —  The   Greeks  aeanest, 
thought  clearly  and  directly.    They  expressed  themselves  ^j^^^JJ^ 
with  a  simpUcity  and  an  exactness  that  has  never  been  rateneas 
excelled,  and  has  never  even  been  equalled,  except,  per-  J^^JJ!^ 
haps,  in  modem  times  by  the  French.     The  Greek  lan- 
guage was  wonderfully  adapted  to  express  shades  of  mean- 
ing, so  that  the  Greeks  deUghted  in  what  we  may  call 

"  hair-splitting  arguments."  Their  fondness  for  fine 
distinctions  often  led  them  into  the  most  elaborate  dis- 
courses on  subjects  that  were  in  themselves  not  worth 
while.  In  short,  they  often  wrote  and  spoke  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  writing  and  speaking  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  subject  under  consideration. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  later  Golden  Age  and  in 
the  earlier  Hellenistic  period. 

240.  Homer  and  Hesiod.  —  The  earliest  writers  used  Eariy  epio 
poetry  rather  than  prose  for  the  expression  of  their  thought,  h?^'  ^^^j 
Homer  was  perhaps  the  earliest  of  these.    The  great  epic  Hedod. 
poems  attributed  to  Homer  were  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

(§§  128,  129).  Of  Homer  himself  we  know  nothing. 
Tradition  says  he  was  blind  and  the  poet  says  of  him : 

"  Seven  cities  warred  for  Homer  being:  dead, 
Who  living:  had  no  roofe  to  shroud  his  head." 

Another  early  poet  was  Hesiod,  who  wrote,  not  of  war  and 
of  kings,  but  of  toil  and  of  farmers.  His  Works  and  Days 
is  his  best-known  poem. 

241.  The  Lyric  Poets.  —  After  Homer  and  Hesiod  most  Lyric 

of  the  poems  were  shorter  and  were  written  to  be  sung,  g^^^  ^^ 
and  accompanied  by  the  lyre.    They  are  therefore  called  Pindar. 
lyric  poems.    The  most  famous  of  the  lyric  poets  were 
Sap'pho,  a  brilliant  woman  of  the  Asia  Minor  coast,  and 
Pin'dar,  whose  lyric  poems  were  most  admired  in  the 
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contests  at  the  Olympic  games  and  other  festivals  in  the 
period  of  the  Persian  Wars. 

313.  Athenian  Tragedy.  —  The  drama  was  essentially 
an  Athenian  product.  From  an  early  day  choruses  had 
sung  at  the  festivab.  At  the  festival  of  Di-o-nys'us  at 
Athens,  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  year,  The&'pia  added 
to  the  chorus  a  single  actor  who  appeared  in  several  parts. 
More  characters  were  introduced  by  the  later  dramatists 
and  the  drama  became  a  fine  art,  but  tragedians  are  still 
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called  Thespians  after  the  Greek  poet  who  was  the  father 
of  tragedy. 

The  earliest  of  the  great  trio  of  Athenian  writers  of 
tragedy,  M^chy-lus,  first  won  distinction  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Wars.  His  first  great  tragedy  was  called  the  Per- 
sians, for  he  had  fought  at  Salamis  and  his  drama  gives  us 
a  stirring  picture  of  that  naval  struggle.  His  Pro-me'theus 
Bound  brings  out  more  clearly  the  style  in  which  he  wrot«, 
for  he  was  very  much  in  earnest, 

243.  Later  Athenian  Writers  of  Tragedy,  —  Sophocles 
defeated  jEschylus  in  the  Di-o-nys'i-a  (the  festival  of 
Dionysus)  (468  b.c.),  and  the  younger  man  became 
rapidly  the  most  prominent  of  the  Athenian  dramatists. 
His  style  is  lighter  and  his  plays  are  more  artistic  than 
those  of  ^chylus.  He  makes  more  of  the  moral  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  hb  themes.  His  Aiirtig'o-ne 
and  his  (Ed'i-pus  Ty-ran'nua  may  be  given  as  examples 
of  his  tragedies. 
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Later   than   Sophoclea    waa    Eu-rip'i-des,    who    wrote  EuripidM. 
during  the  laat  years  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles  and 
the  PelopoDnesian  War.    Euripides  was  more  human  than 
either  of  his  predecessors.    His  plays  were  written  with 


Greek  Theatre. 


the  idea  of  making  a  strong  appeal  to  the  audience  and 
were  on  this  account  extremely  popular.  Perhaps  his 
Me-de'a  and  his  two  Ipk-ir^e-ni'a  plays  may  serve  as 
examples  of  his  tragedies. 

244.  Early  Comedj  in  Athens.  —  Athens  was  not  only 
the  home  of  the  great  tragedians.     It  was  the  home  of 
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comedy  as  well.  Soon  after  the  palmy  dajrs  of  Euripides, 
Ar-ds-toph'cHnes  began  to  write  for  the  Athenian  public. 
For  a  long  time  tragedy  had  been  gradually  growing  more 
"  popular/'  that  is,  lighter  and  with  a  stronger  popular 
appeal,  but  at  the  same  time  Athenians  had  been  becom- 
ing interested  in  something  still  lighter,  comedy.  Aris- 
tophanes was  the  greatest  writer  of  comedy  in  ancient 
times.  He  caricatured  the  people  and  affairs  of  Athens, 
making  sport  of  pompous  statesmen  and  philosophers 
of  his  own  day.  In  his  Clouds  he  makes  fun  of  the 
Sophists.  In  his  Wasps  he  satirizes  the  jmymen.  His 
Birds  and  his  Frogs  caricature  other  phases  of  Athenian 
life. 

246.  The  ''  New  Comedy "  of  Hellenistic  Athens.  — 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  there  arose  in  Athens  what 
was  called  the  New  Comedy,  which  was  more  like  a  modem 
play  with  a  plot.  Me-rum'der  was  the  chief  of  the  drama- 
tists of  the  new  comedy.  His  plays  were  coarse  and  his 
plots  had  little  variety,  but  his  plays  were  "ahve."  The 
new  comedy  was  copied  in  Alexandria  and  in  Rome  and 
has  had  a  greater  direct  influence  on  later  drama  than  the 
dramas  of  Menander's  predecessors,  whose  plays  were 
much  finer  literature  than  were  his. 

246.  Fifth  Century  Historians.  —  The  Greeks  have 
left  us  some  of  the  finest  and  some  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  historical  literature.  All  of  us  have  read 
with  interest  those  classics  of  Herodotus  describing  the 
famous  stand  at  Thermopylae  and  the  Greek  victory  at 
Salamis.  Herodotus  justly  deserves  to  be  called  the 
"father  of  history."  As  a  story-teller  he  is  without  a 
peer  and  he  makes  his  scenes  live  before  us.  Herodotus 
travelled  widely  and  he  describes  accurately  what  he  saw. 
He  Accepts  too  credulously  what  he  heard,  but,  if  we 
discount  his  proneness  to  exaggeration,  we  find  him  a 
good  guide  to  the  Greece  of  the  Persian  Wars  and  an  iu«- 
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teresting  if  untrustworthy  guide  to  the  story  of  earlier 
nations. 

Thvrcyd'i-deSf  who  left  us  an  account  of  the  Pelopon-  Thucydideo, 
nem^n  Wars,  was  the  opposite  of  Herodotus.    He  was  a  J^^  Ws^' 
careful,  painstaking  scholar  who  examined  and  weighed  toiian. 
all  of  his  materials  as  carefully  as  the  most  accurate,  mod- 
em scientific  historian.    Thucydides  wrote  in  clear,  choice 
Greek  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 

247.  Later  Historians  and   Biographers.  —  The  story  Xenophon 
of  Greece  is  continued  by  Xen'o^phon,  who  is  best  known  f°^  Poly*>- 
by  his  vivid  narrative  of  the  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand 

(the  A-nab'ar-sis,  §  195),  in  which  Xenophon  took  an 
important  part.  The  story  of  Roman  conquest  is  told 
by  Po4yb'i^u8,  a  statesman,  and  later  a  captive  in  Rome, 
whose  History  gives  us  a  good  account  of  the  downfall  of 
Greece. 

Two  centuries  after  Polybius,  in  a  little  town  of  central  Plutarch's 
Greece,  a  man  named  Plu'tarch  lived  a  very  secluded  life,  ^"*** 
devoting  himself  to  the  writing  of  Parallel  Lives  of  the 
great  men  of  ancient  times.     So  charming  are  these  biog- 
raphies of  Plutarch  that  it  has  been  said  truly,  he  wrote 
parallel  lives,  but  his  Lives  were  without  a  parallel. 

248.  Greek  Oratory.  —  In  the  life  of  the  Greeks  oratory  Oratory 
was  certainly  more  important  than  history,  and  probably  „  "JJr^^*^ 
more  important  than  the  drama.    All  the  Greeks,  with  elegant  and 
the  exception  of  the  Spartans,  loved  to  talk,  and  they  ^^^^_ 
studied  the  subject  carefully,  so  that  they  might  speak  preanonof 
well.    They  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  as  well  as  per-  *'^®"«*^*- 
suasion  and  literary  style,  for  they  rightly  deemed  the 

correct  and  elegant  oral  expression  of  their  thoughts  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  their  education.  Few 
of  the  Greeks  carried  oral  speaking  to  the  point  that  it 
was  brought  by  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians  insisted 
that  men  should  take  some  part  in  the  assembly  and  that 
any  one  brought  before  a  court  should  defend  himself  in 
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peiBon.  In  Athens  therefore  we  find,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  best  of  the  orators. 

249.  Demosthenes.  —  One  name  must  suffice  for  our 
tiienes  the     gtudv.    That  of  course  is  the  Athenian  statesman  DemoS" 

tsrpicai  and 

the  greatest  (henes,  who  stood  up  for  ''  state's  rights  "  against  the  semi- 
^'^  foreign  but  national  leader,  Philip  of  Macedon.    These 

orations,  as  we  know,  were  called  Philippics.  Whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  politics,  Demosthenes  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  orator  of  the  Greeks.  He 
proved  that  in  the  way  he  held  Athens  firm  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  the  successes  of  Philip.  When  his  friends  sug- 
gested that  he  be  offered  a  crown  of  gold,  he  made  his 
last  and  perhaps  his  greatest  speech,  On  the  Crown,  in 
his  argument  against  .£s'chi-nes.  Like  so  many  of  the 
great  men  of  Athens,  he  died  a  fugitive  and  an  exile. 
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260.  Greek  Architecture.  —  Preeminent  as  the  Greeks 
were  in  literature,  they  were  even  more  distinguished  in 
certain  forms  of  art,  particularly  sculpture.  The  Par- 
thenon is  still  the  model  of  the  world's  best  architecture. 
No  sculptor  has  excelled  Phid'i-as,  the  friend  of  Pericles. 

Greek  architecture  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the 
Eg3rptians.  Like  the  £g3rptians  the  Greeks  made  a 
specialty  of  temples  and  they  surrounded  their  temples 
with  columns.  Here  the  resemblance  stops.  The  Egyp- 
tian columns  are  heavy  and  unsightly  compared  with  Greek 
columns,  and  the  massive  Egyptian  buildings  have  none 
of  the  grace,  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  Greek  temples. 

251.  The  Three  Orders  of  Greek  Architecture.  —  There 
are  three  orders  of  Greek  architecture,  distinguished  by 
the  capitals  at  the  top  of  the  columns.  The  earUest  and 
simplest  of  the  orders  is  called  Dor'ic,  The  cap  is  plain 
and  usually  square.    The  next  capital  developed  by  the 
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Greeks  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  bcioH  and  is  called  I-on'ic. 
The  last,  which  was  used  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  is  much 
more  elaborate  and  ornate  then  the  earUer,  and  the  capital 
is  made  up  of  acanthus  leaves.    It  is  called  Co-n'n'Mt-an. 


The  "  orders  "  of  Greek  Architecture. 

202.  The    Parthenon.  —  The    Par'the-non  was    built,  The  mort 
during  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens,  near  the  centre  of  the  ijuOdim  in 
Acropolis.     This  marble  temple  of  the  patron  goddess  of  the  world, 
the  city,  Athena,  is  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet  loi^. 
A  row  of  beautiful  columns  with  Doric  capitals  surrounds 
it,  with  a  double  row  of  columns  at  each  end.     The  lines 
of  the  building  are  simplicity  itself,  and  the  strange  thing 
is  that  there  is  scarcely  a  straight  line  in  it.     In  order 
to  have   the   columns   look   straight    they   are    slightly 
curved.     The  floors  and  the  lines  of  the  ceihng  are  slightly 
curved  so  that  they  may  not  appear  to  sag.    Around  the 
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building  below  the  cornice  there  was  a  frieze  severaJ  feet 
high  which  bore,  in  relief,  exquleite  sculptures  illustrating 
events  in  Atheman  history,  mythical  or  actual.  Some  of 
these  were  the  work  of  the  great  Phidias  and  are  among  the 
most  spirited  of  his  carvings.  A  little  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  some  of  these  were  taken  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Lord  El'gin,  the  British  Minister  to  Greece, 


The  Parthenon.  Present  Condition. 

who  feared  that   they  might  be  destroyed.     They  are 

therefore  called  the  Elgin  marbles.    Other  fine  carvings 

adorned  the  pediments  at  the  ends  of  the  building.     In  the 

interior  was  the  famous  colossal  ivory  and  gold  statue 

of  Athena  by  Phidias,  which  ranked  with  his  still  larger 

Olympian  Zeus  In  popular  renown. 

The  Erech-       263.   Other  Greek  Buildings.  —  Close  by  the  Parthenon 

uin^^     '8  another  temple  called  the  Er-ech-the'um.     It  is  a  bujld- 

flii*.  ing  of  irregular  shape  with  a  very  famous  porch  called  the 

porch  of  the  maidens  (Car'y-at'ids).     The  roof  of  this 
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porch  ia  supported  by  figures  of  maidens,  exceedingly 
graceful  and  beautifully  carved. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Parthenon,  cut  into  the  AOnek 
hillside,  is  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  one  of  the  most  famous  ^^^ 
of   the  Greek  theatres.    This  was  not  constructed  in 
marble  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Olympia,  the  city  in  which  the  Olympic  contests  were  xha  public 
held,  was  famous  not  only  for  the  huge  statue  by  Phidias  ''^'i^"'' . 
(the  Olympian  Zeus)  but  for  the  temples,  colonnades  and 
other  Htructures. 

Outside  of  Greece  there  were  many  famous  buildings,  Fudoub 
as  the  temple  at  Pjes'tum  in  Italy  and  the  temple  of  Diana  ^^^^ 
at  EpheeuB.    The  massive  architecture  at  Pergamum  has  Greeco. 
already  been  tnentioned. 

2D4.  Athenian  Sculp-  Grwk  art 

ture.  —  If  we  go  back  ment  of  "^ 

to  Cretan  and  Myce-  CreUnand 

nean  days  (§5  124^126),  iJt*!^""" 

we  find  that  the  Greek 
people  were  always  ar- 
tistic. Their  statues  are 
alive  and  graceful,  not 
stiff  and  conveational, 
like  those  of  oriental 
peoples.  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Wars,  however, 
that  Greek  sculpture 
attuned  the  promise 
shown  in  these  prehis- 
toric carvii^  and  ptunt- 
ings.  The  first  of  the 
great     sculptors     was 

My'ron,  who  is  best  known  by  his  discus  thrower  (Dis- 
cob'o-lus).    We  have  only  a  copy  of  this  statue ;  in  fact, 


Hyrou'B  Discobolus. 


Three  FbIcb. 


we  have  nothing  but  copies  of  most  of  the  famous  Greek 

statues. 
Tha  work  266.  The    Two     Greatest    Sculptors.  — The    Olympian 

Phidia*"*'  ^^^  °^  Phidias,  sixty  feet  high,  and  his  colossal  Alhena 


Hennea,  by  PraiiteleB. 

are  among  the  lost  treasures  of  Greek  art.     We  have  copies 
M  the  Athena  but  we  have  none  of  the  Zeus,  which  the 
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Greeks  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Pbid- 
ias'  figures  on  the  Parthenon  frieze  are  about  the  only 
specimens  of  his  work  that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  hia 
skill  can  be  judged  by  his  great  fame  among  a  people 
which  produced  many  famous  sculptors. 

A  century  after  Phidias  came  Prax4i'e-lea,  whose  fame  Pruit«ia*. 
is  little  less  than  that  of  Phidias.     One  of  the  best  of  his 
atatues  that  we  have  is  his  Her'mes. 


Ssrcopbocus  of  tbe  King  of  Sidon. 

266.  General  Character  of  Hellenistic  Art.  —  In  gener<U  Qeasnl 
Hellenic  art  ia  simple  and  dignified,  while  Helleniatic  art  2*^^^ 
ia  ornate  and  elaborate.    Because  beauty   unadorned  is  uticart. 
adorned  the  most,  the  art  of  the  Golden  Age  is  considered 
superior  to  the  later  art.     Yet  the  fame  of  tbe  statues  of 
the  earlier  period  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
better  advertised,  for  the  Hellenistic  Age  has  left  us  tbe 
finest  examples  of  Greek  art  that  we  have,  aside  from  a  few 
specimens  from  Athens.    We  do  not  know  the  names  of 
any  of  the  sculptors  of  these  masterpieces  of  tbe  later 
age. 
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267.  Bxanples  of  Later  Greek  Art.  —  The  Sar-coph'a- 
giis  of  the  king  of  Stdan  is  covered  with  reliefs  that  are 
olmoBt  worthy  of  a  place  beside  those  of  the  Partbenon 
frieze.    Belonging  to  the  same  period  is  the  statue  of  the 
Winged    Victory    of 
Sa'mo-thrace,   whose 
grace,     action     and 
charm  make  it  per- 
haps   the    most   fa- 
mous statue  in  the 
world.     Somewhat 
later  is  the  X-poI'fo 
BeUvi-dere,  and  still 
later  the  famous 
Venut  de  Mi'lo,  which 
makes  a  popular  ap- 
peal only  a  httle  less 
strong  than  that  of 
the  Winged  Victory. 
258.  Greek  Paint- 
ing. —  We  must  not 
think  of  the  marble 
statues  and  buildings 
of  the  Greeks  as  be- 
ing pure  white.    The 
Greeks  painted  all  of  their  marbles,  not  in  one  color  but 
in  many.     In  doii^  this  they  followed  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptians  and  other  oriental  people,  the  Egyptians  using 
yellow  to  designate  a  woman  and  red  a  statue  or  rehef 
of  a  man. 

Greek  painting  undoubtedly  showed  the  same  active 
graceful  figures  that  the  reliefs  have  preserved  to  us,  but 
of  course  most  of  the  paintings  have  perished.  The  natu- 
ralness of  Greek  painting  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known 
story  of  the  contest  between  Zeuz'is  and  Par-rha'ai-UB. 


Apidlo  B«lvidere. 
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One  of  them  punted  grapes  so  skilfully  that  the  birds 
were  attracted  to  them.  The  other  had  a  picture  covered 
with  a  veil.  When  asked  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  he  aeked 
his  rival  to  do  so,  and,  behold,  the  veil  was  the  picture ! 


Winged  Viototy  ol  Swnothraoa.  Venui  de  MUo. 

Intellectual  Science 
2S9.  Earl;    PhUosophers.  —  Combine    intellectual    ac-  Condition* 
tivity,  B  fondneas  for  fine  distinctions  and  a  language  q^^J°" 
that  conveys  very  exactly  shades  of  thought,  and  we  are  philonphy. 
almost  certain  to  have  philosophers  and  schools  of  phi- 
losophy.    In  Greece,  therefore,  philosophy  was  well  de- 
veloped.   Before  the  Persian  Wars  a  few  bold  thinkers 
had  proclaimed  their  theories  of  the  universe  and  of  life. 
Among  these  we  should  remember  Thales  and  Pythagoras 
(§§  285,  286). 
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The  first  prominent  school  of  philoaophere,  however, 
was  that  of  the  Soph'ists.     The  Sophists  were  not  intel- 
lectual giants,  but  were  keen  students  of  life  and  teachers 
of  the  best  ways  to  express  one's  thoughts.     They  were  so 
intent  on  establishing  their  arguments  that  they  degen- 
erated into  mere  arguers,  so  that  the  name  sophistry  is 
applied  to  ai^ument  that  sounds  well,  but  is  not  valid. 
260.  Socrates.  —  A  student  of  the  Sophists  was  Soc'ra- 
tes,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Pericles.    Socrates  was  an 
exceedingly  homely 
man,  rather  untidy 
in  dress,  who  spent 
most  of  his  time  in 
the  streets.     He 
had  a  passion  for 
the  truth,  and  he 
sought  to  teach  the 
truth  by  question- 
ing his  hearers  and 
his    opponents. 
This  process  of  ob- 
taining'   a    knowl- 
aooAU,.  edge   of    truth   by 

questioning  is 
called  the  So-crat'ic  method.  Socrates  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual moderation  and  wisdom  who  found  the  end  of  exist- 
ence to  be  VTBTOB ;  piety,  justice,  courage  and  temperance 
being  four  important  forms  of  virtue.  In  other  words,  his 
was  a  practical  philosophy. 

His  own  virtue  and  the  high  standard  of  life  that  he  set 
forth  did  not  save  him  from  the  enmity  and  jealousy  of 
those  in  power  in  Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  His  ruthless  questioning  had  exposed  the 
ignorance,  the  selfishness  and  the  dishonesty  of  too  many 
people.     He  was  therefore  a  dangerous  man.     He  was 
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accused  of  crime  because  he  did  not  worship  the  Greek 
gods,  his  enemies  charging  him  with  corrupting  youth. 
He  was  tried  before  a  popular  court,  and,  as  he  had  ridi- 
culed popular  government,  he  was  condenmed  to  death. 
He  had  refused  to  take  his  trial  seriously,  suggesting  that 
the  state  punish  him  by  supporting  him  for  life.  When 
the  day  arrived  which  had  been  set  for  his  death,  he  calmly 
drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  poison,  after  bidding  farewell 
to  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  discussing  questions 
of  philosophy. 

261.  Plato.  —  Socrates  did  not  write  nor  did  he  de-  The  ideai- 
velop  a  system  of  philosophy.    His  ablest  pupil,  Pla'to,  ^^  ^' . 
did  both.    Plato's  philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of  ideas,  puto. 
He  thought  that  ideas,  not  material  objects,  are  the  things 

that  actually  exist.  A  man  that  sees  only  the  objects  of 
the  material  world,  he  likened  to  a  man  who  gropes  blindly 
in  a  cave.  When  he  sees  that  ideas  are  real,  and  that 
material  things  are  but  shadows  of  ideas,  he  comes  out 
into  the  clear  sunlight.  Plato's  idea  of  the  state,  as  shown 
in  the  most  famous  of  his  Dialogues,  the  Republic,  was 
this :  the  state  is  the  idea  of  Justice  ''  writ  large."  His 
idea  was  that  the  government  should  rule  justly  and 
should  try  to  secure  justice  before  all  else.  Plato  did 
most  of  his  teaching  in  a  building  called  the  Academy. 

262.  Aristotie.  —  Aristotle    was    much    younger    than  Aristotle 
Plato.    He  did  not  write  in  the  j&nished  style  that  Plato  2?^^ 
used  and  he  did  not  favor  Plato's  philosophy  of  ideas,  knowledge 
Aristotle  was  an  exceedingly  practical  man,  with  an  al-  o'^»*ini«- 
most  limitless  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  organized  in 
systems.    With  the  help  of  his  assistants  he  wrote  treatises 

on  almost  every  subject,  gathering  together  and  organiz- 
ing into  systems  or  sciences  all  of  his  vast  amount  of 
knowledge.  He  was  equally  at  home  in  an  abstruse  sub- 
ject like  philosophy,  or  in  a  mental  science  like  logic,  or 
in  practical  subjects  such  as  poUtics,  ethics  and  natural 
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history.  Some  of  his  best  work  in  natural  history  grew 
out  of  the  material  which  his  former  pupil  Alexander  sent 
him  from  the  East.  Because  Aristotle  gathered  and  or- 
ganized so  much  of  the  knowledge  and  methods  of  his  age, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  intellectual  in  all  history,  he 
was  widely  studied  by  the  people  of  western  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

263.  Later  Philosophers.  —  Philosophers  after  Aristotle 
were  less  distinguished  than  the  three  great  men  of  the 
Hellenic  period.  Two  of  these  Hellenistic  philosophers 
deserve  mention  because  they  founded  schools  that  were 
of  great  importance  in  later  history.  One  of  these  was 
Ze'no^  the  Stoic,  Zeno  was  a  pupil  of  Diogenes,  the  C3Tiic. 
Di-og'e-^nea  is  famous  as  the  man  who  lived  in  a  barrel, 
who  told  Alexander  to  stand  out  of  his  sunshine  and  who 
went  about  in  the  daytime  with  a  lantern,  hunting  for  an 
honest  man.  The  Stoics  believed  that  the  world  was 
ruled  by  a  Supreme  Being  whom  men  should  worship  by 
the  cultivation  of  virtue.  They  believed  in  self-denial, 
in  moral  growth,  and  in  indifference  to  suffering,  to  luxury 
and  to  the  world  about  them.  The  Stoics  were  not  true 
Greeks  and  Stoicism  never  gained  a  real  foothold  in 
Greece,  but  it  made  a  very  strong  appeal  to  Greeks  in 
Asia  Minor  and  to  the  Romans,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  other  Hellenistic  philosophy  was  that  of  Epicurus. 
Ep-i-cu'rus  taught  that  men  should  be  good  if  they  were 
to  be  happy.  Happiness  was  therefore  the  chief  end  of 
existence.  To  many  of  his  followers  happiness  meant 
simply  pleasure,  and  they  brought  Epicurus  into  disrepute 
because  they  practised  the  motto,  "  Eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

264.  Science  in  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Greece.  —  Be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Greeks  there  had  been  some  science. 
The  science  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians  was  a 
queer  mixture  of  theory,  fact  and  superstition.    Their 
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early  astronomical  observations  were  really  remarkable^  Science 
but  they  did  not  make  much  progress  later.    The  Egyp-  ^'°^^* 
Han  geometry  was  crude,  and  used  chiefly  for  the  measure-  among  the 
ment  of  lands.    The  Babylonian  mcUhematics  was  used  ^*?^*°* 
almost  exclusively  in  business.    The  Greeks  were  the  great  Babyio- 
scientists  before  the  nineteenth  century.  ^^^^ 

266.  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics  among  the  Greeks.  Arithmetic 
—  The  Greeks  never  developed  arithmetic  very  far,  for  ^^^L 
arithmetic  is  a  practical  subject,  and  the  early  Greek 
scientists  were  philosophers,  rather  than  men  of  affairs. 
As  they  did  not  have  our  system  of  figiu*es,  they  used  count- 
ing boards  almost  exclusively,  in  reckoning  numbers. 

Geometry  was  fully  developed  by  the  Greeks,  for  the  Eiitraor- 
Greeks  excelled  in  both  theory  and  logic,  which  geometry  ^^p. 
combines.    The  elements  of  geometry  were  developed  ment  of 
by  early  philosophers,  especiaUy  Py4hag'o^aSf  but  were  *®°"^®*^- 
not  organized  into  a  complete  science  until  the  time  of 
Eu'didf  an  Alexandrian  mathematician,  who  lived  soon 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.     Euclid's  geometry  has  been 
in  use  as  a  text-book  within  the  memory  of  people  who  are 
living  to-day. 

Plane  and  spherical  trig-o-^nom'e-dry  were  studied  and  other 
left  well  developed  by  the  Greeks.    As^tro-nom'i^ai  mathe-  °^^^ 
matics  was  employed  for  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sciences 
Ar-chi-me'des  of  Syracuse  made  a  specialty  of  applied  ^^^^ 
mathematics.    He  made  many  machines  which  used  the  mathe- 
lever  and  the  multiple  pulley.    He  is  said  to  have  asserted  ™***^ 
that  if  he  could  find  a  resting  place  for  his  lever  he  could 
move  the  earth.    Our  present  science  of  physics  owes  a 
great  deal  to  Archimedes  and  to  some  of  his  successors. 

266.  Astronomy  and   Geography.  —  The  astronomical  The  great 
knowledge  of  the  other  ancients  looks  childish  compared  ^^^j[^J^ 
with  the  attainments  of  the  Greeks.     A  century  before  scholars, 
the  Persian  Wars  Tha'les  was  predicting  eclipses,  something 
that  the  older  peoples  had  never  attempted.    Soon  after. 
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Pythagoras  and  his  followers  maintained  that  the  earth 
ivas  a  sphere,  and  had  motion.  One  later  philosopher 
showed  that  it  revolved  around  the  sun.  Unfortunately 
Aristotle  rejected  the  idea  that  the  earth  has  motion, 
and  scholars  for  two  thousand  years  accepted  his  error. 
Unfortunately  also  a  geographer,  Ptol'e-my,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  taught  that  the  sun 
revolves  around  the  earth,  and  this  error,  called  the 
Ptolre-^na'ic  system,  was  believed  generally  until  the  time 
of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Not  only  did  the  Greeks  prove  that  the  earth  is  round, 
but  one  of  the  great  Alexandrian  scholars,  Er-ortos'the-nes, 
measured  the  size  of  the  earth.^  He  estimated  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  as  28,000  miles,  a  remarkably 
accurate  estimate  under  the  circumstances.  A  later 
scholar  determined  the  size  of  the  sun  compared  with  that 
of  the  earth. 

267.  Other  Sciences  among  the  Greeks.  —  If  Aristotle 
was  wrong  about  the  motion  of  the  earth,  he  did  a  great 
deal  for  many  sciences.  His  classification  of  animals 
has  come  down  almost  to  our  own  time  as  the  basis  of 
the  science  of  zo^Vo-gy,  One  of  his  pupils  made  great 
progress  in  the  study  of  bot'orny. 

The  Greeks  were  intensely  interested  in  the  human  body. 
They  thought  too  much  of  it  to  dissect  it,  but  they  were 
quite  well  acquainted  with  its  anatomy.  One  Greek, 
HijHpocfrortes,  the  faiher  of  medicine,  studied  the  laws  of 
health  and  the  laws  of  disease.  He  abandoned  super- 
stition absolutely,  in  his  study  of  medicine,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  diseases  followed  natural  laws  and  were  not 
due  to  evil  spirits. 

We  can  see  from  this  brief  survey  of  Greek  science  how 


^  Eratosthenes'  method  was  a  combination  of  two  processes.  He 
examined  the  length  of  shadows  at  the  two  solstices  and  he  measured 
angles  at  two  points  in  Egypt  6000  stadia  apart. 
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much  we  owe  to  the  Greeks.  For  ten  centuries  after  their  Our  debt 
time  the  western  world  added  practically  nothing  to  the  q  ^^  * 
scientific  attainments  of  the  Greeks.  Bcienoeia 

very  great. 

Spread  of  Hellenism 

268.  Eastward  Spread  of  Hellenism.  —  If  this  attrac-  The  east- 
tive  culture  and  fine  civilization  had  begun  and  ended  ^^^" 
with  the  Greeks,  we  should  find  it  interesting  but  not  was  a  Greek 
important.     No  other  civilization  /ww  been  spread  more  ^^^^^-Qi^ 
vridely.    With  the  conquests  of  Alexander  Greek  culture  Greek  and 
and  learning  were  carried  by  him  and  his  successors  2J!?^J^ 
(§§  206,  209)  to  all  parts  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  tiona. 
basin  and  to  some  extent  into  Asia.    When  we  consider 

the  character  of  the  civilization  of  Pergamum,  of  Rhodes, 
of  Antioch  and  of  Alexandria  in  the  Hellenistic  Age,  we 
must  reaUze  that  at  least  the  cities  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean coast  were  Greek  rather  than  oriental.  When  we 
observe  that  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean basin,  that  a  Greek  philosophy,  Sto'i-cism,  was 
the  religion  of  southern  Asia  Minor  and  that  it  prepared 
the  way  for  Christianity  among  the  "  gentiles,"  we  can 
understand  perhaps  how  important  to  the  world  was  the 
spread  of  Hellenism  over  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
basin. 

269.  Western  Greek  Civilization  before  the  ''  Fall ''  of  The  Greek 
Greece.  —  It  is  very  easy  to  forget  that  the  peninsula  J^ed^e 
of  Greece  was  only  one  of  the  homes  of  the  Greeks.    The  western 
Greeks  have  been  identified  so  long  simply  with  the  pe- 
ninsula  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks  proper  have  been  studied 

so  much  from  the  standpoint  of  Athens,  that  the  Greeks 
of  the  West  have  been  overlooked.  What  has  been  said 
in  this  chapter  of  the  Greeks  applies  not  only  to  the  Athe- 
nians but  to  the  western  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  and  the  penin- 
sular Greeks.    As  we  noticed,  these  western  cities  were 
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famous  for  their  laws,  their  governments  and  their  material 
development. 

These  western  Greek  cities  were  not  only  centres  of 
Greek  culture  and  learning  in  the  West.  They  carried 
Greek  civiUzation  to  their  neighbors.  The  E-trus'cans 
(§  283)  borrowed  the  Greek  alphabet  and  many  other 
Greek  ideas,  probably  getting  most  of  them  from  Cumse. 
The  Romans  learned  from  the  Etruscans  and  also  from 
the  western  Greek  cities  which  they  conquered,  or  with 
which  they  were  allied. 

270.  Influence  of  Rome's  Conquests  of  Greece  upon 
Rome.  —  Most  of  the  Greek  culture  of  Rome  and  the 
western  Roman  world  came  after  the  conquest  of  Greece 
in  146  B.C.  It  came  from  two  sources,  Greece  itself  and 
Alexandria.  Even  before  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  an 
inunense  amount  of  Greek  treasure  was  carried  to  Rome  as 
booty  by  soldiers  and  commanders.  Even  the  upright 
.£-miri-us  Paul'us  carried  away  250  wagons  of  paintings 
and  statues.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  in  146  B.C., 
Greece  was  made  into  a  Roman  dependency  (§  323),  a 
much  greater  amount  of  booty  was  taken  to  the  western 
capital  and  tens  of  thousands  of  educated  Greeks  were 
taken  to  Rome  as  captives.  As  Morey  well  says,  Greek 
culture  "  was  borne  into  Asia  on  the  chariot  of  a  conqueror, 
while  it  was  brought  into  Italy  in  the  chains  of  a  captive" 
These  educated  Greek  slaves  and  thousands  of  free  Greeks 
who  voluntarily  emigrated  to  Rome  taught  the  Romans 
Greek  ways,  so  that  it  became  the  fashion  to  do  every- 
thing as  the  Greeks  did  them,  from  the  fastening  of  a  cloak 
to  the  writing  of  a  poem  or  the  building  of  a  temple. 

271.  Greek  Culture  in  the  Roman  Empire.  —  Even 
more  Greek  influence  was  exerted  upon  Rome  by  Alex- 
andria, for  Alexandria  was  the  greatest  centre  of  Greek 
learning  at  this  time.  Roman  writers  imitated  the  second 
rate  Alexandrian  literature.    Rome  borrowed  from  Alex- 
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andria  Greek  culture;  religions  half  Greek  and  half  Egyp- 
tian, and  a  luxiu*y  that  was  really  oriental.  The  Romans 
were  not  an  intellectual  people  and  their  intellectual  at* 
tainments,  in  philosophy,  science  and  the  principles  of 
equity,  were  really  Greek. 

The  western  Mediterranean  was  never  a  Greek  world  The  minor 
like  the  eastern.     It  was  too  practical  and  too  uncultured  ^Qreek 
ever  to  absorb  the  spirit  of  Greek  culture.    So  the  western  culture  in 
Mediterranean  remained  a  Roman  world,  but  a  Roman  *^®w^^- 
world  in  which  Greek  philosophy,  Greek  literature  and  . 
Greek  ideas  played  an  important  part. 

272.  Greek  in    the    Middle   Ages.  —  Greek   influence  How  Greek 
reached    the    western    Europe    of    the    Middle    Ages  ^J^^ 
through  three  channels;    (1)  through  the  Romans  whose  the  West 
civilization  was  borrowed  by  the  Germans  and  survived  ^^^^j^^i 
in  many  forms ;  (2)  through  the  eastern  Roman  empire.  Constan- 
Constantinople  kept  alive  the  learning  of  the  Greek  world,  **^®p*®' 
for  her  libraries  and  schools  were  famous. 

(3)  The  Middle  Ages  learned  more  through  the  Mos'lems  The  q;>read 
who  conquered  Egypt,  the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterra-  j*^,^^^ 
nean,  Sicily  and  Spain  during  the  seventh  century  after  developed 
Christ.     Like  all  Semitic  peoples,  these  Arabs  were  skilled  ^^^^g 
at  taking  the  civilization  of  another  people  and  using  it  to  Sidly ' 
to  good  advantage.     The  Moslems  borrowed  Greek  learn-  ^^  Qp^ii^ 
ing,  and  they  added  to  it  algebra,  chemistry  and  other 
sciences.     Through   their   schools   in   Spain   and   Sicily 
western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  learned  these  subjects, 
and  became  interested  in  Aristotle.    Aristotle  was  studied 
with  so  much  zeal  and  so  Uttle  discretion  that  the  scho- 
las'ti-cism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  connected  with 
the  study  of  Aristotle,  was  a  rather  dry  and  profitless 
kind  of  learning. 

273.  Greek  Influence  in  Later  History.  —  In  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  the  Turks  invaded  the  eastern  Roman 
empire  and  threatened  the  capture  of  Constantinople. 
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Great  numbers  of  scholars,  carrying  manuscripts,  went  to 
western  Europe,  especially  Italy,  where  they  taught  in 
the  universities.  They  interested  people  in  the  Greek 
manuscripts  and  in  Greek  science.  The  idea  that  the 
earth  was  round  was  revived,  so  that  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus dared  to  make  a  voyage  into  the  western  seas  in 
search  of  the  Indies.  A  passion  for  the  study  of  Greek 
revived  in  this  period,  known  as  the  Renaissance. 

The  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  will  be 
pursued  as  long  as  there  is  higher  education.  The  study  of 
these  subjects  in  the  original  Greek  may  not  be  pursued 
so  faithfully,  for  the  Greek  language  does  not  have  the 
place  in  our  high  school  curricula  that  it  had  two  genera- 
tions ago,  or  even  one  generation  ago.  We  do  not  need  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  however,  to  show  us 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  Greeks,  for  it  must  be  clear  to 
every  one  who  has  read  this  chapter  that  the  Greeks  were 
the  great  teachers  to  the  world  of  art  and  the  irUeUectual 
sciences. 
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Questions 

1/  Name  the  three  classes  of  people  living  in  Greece,  and  show 
what  privileges  or  disabilities  each  had. 

2.  Were  women  freer  in  early  primitive  communities  than  they 
were  in  highly  developed  societies  like  those  of  Babylonia  and 
Greece  ?    If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  that  fact  ? 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  education  ?  Did  the  Greek  educa- 
tion serve  to  prepare  the  children  for  life?  Was  it  one-sided? 
Was  it  interesting  ?    Was  it  practical  ? 

4.  Tell  about  sacrifices  among  the  Greeks.  Were  the  Greeks 
a  religious  people?  How  were  their  moral  standards  different 
from  our  own  ?    Were  they  more  or  less  civilized  than  we  are  ? 

5.  What  is  a  state  ?  a  government  ?  an  aristocracy  ?  a  democ- 
racy? a  citizen?  a  subject?  What  are  civil  rights?  political 
privileges?  codes  of  laws? 

6.  Did  small  city-states  favor  democracy  or  monarchy? 
Were  the  Greeks  more  or  less  self-governing  than  the  American 
people? 

7.  Name  the  four  successive  forms  of  Greek  city-state  govern- 
ment. Name  the  four  successive  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  Greek  idea  of  citizenship. 

8.  In  what  did  the  excellence  of  Greek  literature  consist? 
Name  two  early  poets,  two  dramatists  and  two  historians,  giv- 
ing the  name  of  an  important  work  of  each. 

9.  What  philosopher  discovered  truth  by  questioning  ?  What 
two  philosophers  founded  important  religions?  Who  was  the 
great  philosopher  of  ideas?  Who  was  the  most  learned  phi- 
losopher and  scientist  of  the  ancient  world  ?  What  city  was 
most  famous  for  its  science  in  the  Hellenistic  period  ? 

10.  What  debt  do  we  owe  to  the  Greeks  in  government  ?  in 
science?  in  art? 

11.  What  is  the  Parthenon?  Name  two  Greek  sculptors  of 
the  Hellenic  period;  three  famous  statues  of  the  Hellenistic 
period;  three  famous  Greek  buildings  outside  of  Athens. 

12.  When  and  how  was  Greek  culture  extended  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  coasts?  to  Sicily  and  southern  Italy?  to 
Rome?  to  western  Europe? 

13.  Point  out  at  least  two  radical  differences  between  the  so- 
cial classes  of  Greece  and  those  of  the  United  States. 

14.  What  privileges  and  responsibilities  have  American  women 
that  were  not  possessed  by  the  women  of  Greece? 
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15.  Compare  the  education  of  a  Greek  boy  or  girl  with  that  of 
boys  and  g:irl8  in  your  school. 

16.  In  modem  life  what  takes  the  place  of  the  Bacrifioes  of  the 
Greeks? 

17.  What  is  a  pure  democracy  7  Does  pure  democracy  exist 
in  the  United  States? 

18.  The  life  of  Socrates  has  in  it  much  of  interest  and  inspira- 
tion. What  do  you  know  about  him?  Are  you  acquainted  with 
Plato's  picture  of  him  as  s:iven  in  his  Dialogues  f 

19.  What  specimens  of  Greek  art  do  you  know  at  sight  ?  What 
do  you  know  about  them  and  which  do  you  like  best? 

20.  Compare  the  population  of  Greece  with  that  of  your  own 
state. 

21.  Compare  the  area  of  Greece  with  that  of  your  own  state. 

22.  A  well-known  American  scholar  once  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  attainments  of  the  Greeks :  *'  A  pigmy  standing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  giant  can  see  farther  than  the  giant  but  he  remains  a 
pigmy  just  the  same."    What  do  you  think  he  meant? 
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B.  ROME 

CHAPTER  IX 

iBARLY  ROME   (TO  264  B.C.) 

Sucoession  274.  The  World  Movements  of  Ancient  Times.  —  Be- 
tionJ""*"  fore  600  b.c.  the  Tigris-Euphrates  basin  and  Egypt  were 
the  centres  of  the  greatest  movements  in  world  history. 
For  three  centuries  after  600  b.c.  Greece  held  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  Then  Rome  came  to  the  front,  and,  for 
six  centuries,  there  was  very  little  history  unconnected 
with  Rome.  Before  considering  the  part  played  by  Rome 
as  a  world  state  (Part  III)  we  must  study  the  geography  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  the  Roman  people  and  their  rise  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  first  power  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 

Geography 

Shape,  276.  Geography.  —  Italy  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula 

a^diiSe       extending  south  from  Europe  almost  across  the  centre  of 

of  Italy.        the  Mediterranean  Sea.    It  is  protected  from  invaders  on 

the  north  by  the  high  Alps  mountains.    The  northern 

end  of  the  peninsula  is  a  wide,  fertile  valley,  that  of  the 

Po"  river,  which  played  a  surprisingly  small  part  in  the 

history  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  western      Italy  proper  is  divided  by  the  Ap'en-^ines  mountains 

theA^'        into  a  western  slope,  which  is  long  and  narrow,   and  a 

ennines.        southern  slope,  facing  the  gulf  of  Ta-ren'tum.    Because 

of  our  previous  study  of  "Great  Greece"  our  interest 

now  centres  in  the  western  slope  of  the  Apennines. 

276.  Political  Divisions  of  Italy. —  The  valley  of  the 
Po  was  called  Cis'al'pine  Gaul.    The  rest  of  the  peninsula 
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from  the  river  Ru'bi-con  south  was  called  Italy  in  ancient  important 
times.    The  western  slope  of  the  Apennines  in  the  north  <*»^c*»  o' 

peoples. 

was  known  as  E-tru'ri-Hi.  The  slope  south  of  Etruria  and 
south  of  the  river  Tiber  was  called  La'ti-um.  South  of 
Latium  was  Cam-pa'ni-a,  Inland  from  Latium  lived  the 
SabineSj  and  inland  from  Campania  dwelt  the  SamnUes. 
These  districts  and  peoples  were  historically  the  most 
important  in  the  peninsula. 

277.  The  Geography  of  Bpme.  —  On  the  western  slope  Rome  and 
of  the  Apennines  there  are  a  few  comparatively  small  2^^^|f*™ 
rivers.    The  largest  of  these,   which  is   in  almost  the  theApen- 
middle  of  the  slope  from  north  to  south,  is  the  Ti'ber.    It  *^®^ 

is  clear  then  that  this  western  slope  of  the  Apennines 
is  practically  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  and  that  the  Tiber 
valley  is  the  central  and  commanding  valley  of  that 
western  slope. 

About  eighteen  miles  back  from  the  coast  on  the  Tiber  Advantages 
river,  there  is  a  ford  where  the  people  were  in  the  habit  ?13«^J!li^' 

'  '^     *^  commerce 

of  crossing  from  the  plains  south  to  the  hill  slopes  north  and  de- 
of  Rome.  At  this  point  there  are,  near  the  left  bank,  '®°*'®* 
seven  hills,  rising  out  of  somewhat  swampy  valleys.  Two 
of  these  hills  were  close  to  the  ford,  and  were  very  steep, 
so  that  they  were  easily  defended.  These  are  now  known 
as  the  Cap'i-toMne  and  the  Pal'a-tine  hills,  because  the 
Roman  capitol  and  the  palaces  of  the  Cae'sars  afterward 
stood  on  their  heights.  This  then  was  Rome,  a  city  of 
seven  hills  which  could  be  defended,  near  a  ford  which 
was  used  as  a  commercial  highway  from  north  to  south 
and  back  far  enough  from  the  coast  to  afiPord  protection 
from  pirates,  yet  near  enough  so  that  trading  vessels 
might  come  up  the  Tiber  river. 

278.  Commanding  Position  of  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  ^^^^qq 
Mediterranean.  —  The    diverse    mountain    ridges    and  was  easier 
numerous  peninsulas  of  Greece  kept  Greece  from  develop-  Sanin 
ing  into  a  nation.    In  Italy  the  western  slope  of  the  Apen-  Greece. 
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nines,  covering  most  of  the  peninsula,  made  national 
union  easy.  Greece  faced  the  East  and  was  forced  to  keep 
out  eastern  invaders.  Italy  faced  the  newer  and  less 
developed  Weal,  She  was  left  free  to  become  united 
before  foreign  foes  pressed  upon  her,  for  she  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Apennines  on  the  east  and  by  the  Alps  on 
the  north.  It  was  natural  moreover  that  Italy  should 
be  united  by  the  city  that  controlled  the  central  valley 
of  the  western  slope,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  that  city  was 
Rome. 

279.  Steps  in  the  Expansion  of  Rome.  —  Once  in  con- 
trol of  the  western  slope  of  the  Apennines  and  of  Italy, 
Rome  naturally  reached  out  to  Sicily.  Holding  Italy 
and  Sicily,  her  commanding  position  at  the  centre  of  the 
Mediterranean  gave  her  access  to  northern  Africa,  to 
Greece,  to  Egypt,  to  Asia,  and  to  western  Europe.  The 
character  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  (§  158)  made  pos- 
sible a  single  Mediterranean  state  covering  the  whole 
basin.  The  geography  of  Italy  and  Rome  gave  Rome  an 
excellent  chance  to  form,  as  she  did,  that  powerful  world- 
state. 

The  Robcans  before  510  b.c. 

280.  An  Old  Roman.  —  The  Romans  had  no  very  great 
geographical  advantages,  however,  over  the  people  of 
Syracuse  or  of  Carthage.  Their  real  advantage  was  one 
of  character.  We  sometimes  hear  a  person  called  an  old 
Roman.  What  does  the  term  mean?  If  the  man  is 
really  like  the  old  Romans,  it  means  that  he  is  plain  and 
crude,  living  a  life  of  Spartan  simplicity ;  that  he  works 
hard  on  his  little  farm ;  that  he  rules  his  household  sternly 
and  with  a  keen  sense  of  justice;  that  he  loves  fighting 
and  does  not  mind  long  marches.  In  short,  it  means  that 
he  is  a  plain,  practical,  austere  son  of  the  people,  honest 
and  moral,  who  despises  luxury,  who  hates  effeminacy 
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and  who  never  knows  when  he  is  beaten.^  It  means  that 
he  is  stolid,  sturdy  and  determined. 

281.  The  Roman  Family.  —  In  Rome  the  family  was  Absolute 
important,  as  in  Greece  (§  133).      In  both  it  was  the  ^^•♦*"'£ 
basis  of  religion  and  of  the  state.     In  early  Rome  however  the  father, 
the  family  was  important  in  itself.    The  father  (pater  J!^"*^ 
famUias)  had  almost  absolute  authority.    He  was  head  for  the 
of  the  family,  high  priest  and  judge.    If  his  wife  committed  ™o**^«'- 

a  crime,  he  would  decide  the  punishment  and  the  courts 
would  accept  his  decision.  The  old  Roman  father  would 
punish  his  wife  or  his  son  as  dispassionately  as  any  out- 
sider could  have  done.  That  was  because  he  was  an  old 
Roman.  The  Roman  family  was  very  diflferent  from  the 
Greek  in  many  ways,  however.  The  women  might  be 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  father,  but  the  mother 
had  a  position  of  dignity  and  of  comparative  freedom, 
which  the  Greek  wife  did  not  have.  Roman  family  ties 
were  very  strong.  Divorce  was  unknown  before  the  close 
of  the  first  Punic  War  (§  313),  and  immorality  was  un- 
common. 

282.  Roman  Religion.  —  The  high  moral  standard  of  Crude 
the  early  Romans  was  a  result  of  character  and  of  custom,  ^Se  ewS 
not  of  religion.    The  first  Romans  had  an  exceedingly  Romans, 
primitive  nature  religion,  in  which  the  gods  were  powers 

of  nature  that  resided  in  stones  or  trees  or  waterfalls. 
These  gods  must  be  appeased.  Therefore,  the  Roman 
made  his  sacrifices  so  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  should  be 
averted  and  the  favor  of  the  gods  be  gained.  When  he 
did  this,  he  was  careful  to  go  through  the  correct  forms. 
The  early  Roman  might  be  said  to  have  worshipped 
form.    When  he  made  a  contract,  or  brought  a  suit  at 

^  The  fact  that  the  Roman  was  plain  and  practical  is  illustrated  by 
this  text,  the  letters  of  which  are  called  Roman.  If  we  compare  this 
plain,  square  Roman  type  with  the  ornate  Greek,  German  or  old  EIngUsh 
Istteis,  we  can  see  how  practical  the  Roman  was. 
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ImportanM  Uw,  or  offered  a  sacrifice,  the  important  thing  was  the 
tto'^'"  form;  that  is,  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  The  act 
mans.  itself  was  incidental.    If  a  Roman  had  finished  half  of  a 

rel^ous  ceremony  and  left  out  a  word,  he  would  beg;in 
again,  for  the  first  ceremony  was 
of  no  value.  The  early  Roman 
was  exceedingly  superstitious. 
He  believed  in  omens  and  he 
gladly  teamed  from  his  Etruscan 
neighbors,  on  the  north,  to  study 
the  flight  of  birds  or  the  en- 
trails of  victims  sacrificed  on  the 
altars. 
The  houae-  In  later  times,  when  the  Roman 

otuter**"  moved  to  a  new  house,  he  took 

time*.  with  him  his  household  gods,  his 

goddess  of  the  hearth  and  his 
other  household  deities,  some  of 
which  later  were  called  the  La'res 
and  Pe-na'tes,  When  we  some- 
times speak  figuratively  of  our 
Lares  and  Fenates,   we  refer  to 

„  .  ,  „.   ,  the  embodiment  of   the  spirit  of 

VeatsI  Virgin.  , 

our  home. 

The  Etrus-        383.  The   EtniBcans.  —  Among   the   peoples   of   Italy 

SITti^"       north  of  the  Greek  cities  before  510  B.C.  only  one,  the 

with  Baby-    E-trus'cans,  had  a  well-developed  civilization.    They  un- 

QnA^    deratood  the  use  of  the  arch  and  of  drainage,  they  paved 

menu  roads,  and  it  was  fram  them  that  Roman  religion  acquired 

the  method  of  divination  through  an  inspection  of  the 

liver.^    They  kept  up  their  interest  in  Greek  things  by 

trading  with  the  Greek  cities  of  south  Italy.     For  several 

1  Thig  "  Babylonian  "  dvilUation  wai  probably  brought  to  Etruria  by 
thoie  EtniBcona  who  came  TroiD  Asia  Minor.  They  aihibitod  a  timUBi 
acquaintance  with  Oreek  mythology  "fi  tarty  Cheek  Uamino. 
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centuries  they  were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Italy  and 
in  fact  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  They  ruled  Etruria 
and  gained  control 
of  cities  farther 
Bouth,  especially 
Rome.  Wherever 
they  went  they 
built  walls  and 
drdns  and  public 
buildings,  and  in- 
troduced some  of 
their  civilization. 
Rome  owed  the 
Etruacang  a  great 
debt. 

284.  The     Regal  Leaendwr 

n     .    J     r  n  fonnding 

Period  of  Rome.  —  ri  Rome. 

The    early   histoiy  8<««d  Cluckei«. 

of  Rome  is  legendary,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the 
truth  about  early  events.  According  to  legend  Rome  was 
founded  in  753  b.c.  by  Rom'u-lua,  who  had  been  "  ex- 
posed "  with  his  twin-brother  Re'mus,  had  been  nursed 
by  a  wolf  and  brought  up  by  a  shepherd.  Romulus  waa 
the  first  of  seven  mythical  kings,  who  ruled  until  a  re- 
public was  established  in  510  b.c.  Of  course  there  must 
have  been  more  than  the  sacred  and  mystical  number 
seven,  but,  as  we  know  little  about  any  of  them,  it  does 
not  matt«r. 

According  to  tradition,  which  in  this  case  may  represent 
a  fact,  the  last  kings  of  Rome  were  Etruscan  princes.  The 
Etruscan  princes  apparently  were  men  of  ability  and  in- 
fluence. Tradition  relates  that  they  drained  the  swamps, 
especially  by  building  an  immense  drain  or  sewer  called 
the  Clo-a'ca  nuu^i-ma.  They  undoubtedly  did  construct 
numerous  public  buildings,  built  a  wall  around  the  moet 
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important  hills,  introduced  Etruscan  customs  and  Greek 
and  Etruscan  civilization.  These  kings  ruled  not  only 
the  city  of  Rome  but  much  of  the  surrounding  country. 
286.  Co-mi' ti-a  Cen-tu-ri-a'ta.  —  The  Romans  were 
originally  organized  in  tribes,  on  a  religious  basis,  like 
that  of  the  Greeks  (§  133).  The  Etruscans  introduced  a 
new  system,  based  on  wealth.  The  army  was  made  up 
of  centuries,  or  hundreds,  and  a  popular  assembly  (called 
"  co-mi'ti-a  ")  was  held  in  which  the  people  voted  by 
centuries.  The  wealthy  men  of  the  infantry  and  the 
cavalry  ('.'  equites  ")  had  more  than  half  of  the  votes,  al- 
though the  poorer  soldiers  outnumbered  them  many 
times.  This  assembly  of  the  centuries,  which  met  outside 
the  city  in  a  military  field  called  the  Campus  Martius, 
lasted  for  several  hundred  years. 
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The  Struggle  of  the  Classes  (510-287  b.c.) 

286.  The  Establishment  of  the  Republic.  —  In  510  B.C. 
the  Roman  aristocrats,  called  the  pa-tri'danSf  drove  out 
the  Etruscan  princes  and  established  a  republic.  This 
republic  was,  of  course,  ruled  by  the  patricians  for  their 
own  benefit.  They  did  not  treat  the  common  people,  the 
ple-be'iansy  as  well  as  the  kings  had  done,  for  the  kings 
needed  the  support  of  the  common  people  against  the 
aristocracy.  In  addition,  Rome  lost  her  influence  over 
her  immediate  neighbors,  who  had  supported  the  Etrus- 
cans but  refused  to  support  the  patricians. 

287.  The  Government  of  the  Early  Republic.  —  The 
republic  was  governed  by  the  patricians  through  the  as- 
sembly of  the  centuries,  and  through  a  senate,  and  through 
magistrates.  As  we  have  seen,  voting  in  the  assembly  of 
the  centuries  was  controlled  by  the  wealthy  citizens.  The 
assembly  had  considerable  power.  It  made  the  laws 
and  decided  whether  there  should  be  war  or  peace. 
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The  sen^ate  was  made  up  of  the  most  influential  pa-  Orgamsft- 
tricians.    It  met  more  frequently  than  the  assembly  *^o»*»<l^ 
and  it  really  discussed  public  affairs.    When  the  assembly  the  senAte. 
made  laws  or  decided  matters  it  probably  only  ratified 
the  decision  of  the  senate. 

Every  year  the  assembly  elected  two  chief  magistrates  Magi»- 
caUed  con'suU.^    These  men  enforced  the  laws  and  com-  *»*«•_«»<*« 
manded  the  army  on  alternate  dayB.    In  time  of  great  npuUic. 
danger  a  dic4a'tar  was  elected  military  commander,  with 
absolute  power  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months.* 

288.  Troubles  of  the  Plebs.  —  With  the  patricians  in  The  cam- 
absolute  control  of  the  government,  the  plebs  (the  name  ^**?l'*"^ 
used  for  the  plebeians  as  a  class)  were  worse  off  than  be-  of  Rome 
fore.    After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  Rome  fought  ^!?*i? 
almost  continuously  with  her  neighbors  who  sympathized  plebeians 
with  the  Etruscan  princes.    The  Roman  army  was  in  the  <^*>*<»^ 
field  most  of  every  siunmer.    This  meant  that  the  plebeian 
farmers  left  their  crops,  which  suffered  from  lack  of  care 

and  from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy.  The  more  the 
plebs  fought,  the  deeper  they  came  into  the  debt  of  the 
rich  patricians,  who  were  glad  to  lend  them  money.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  that  time,  as  before  the  time  of  Solon 
in  Athens  (§  152),  debtors  who  could  not  pay  their  debts 
became  slaves. 

289.  The  Plebs  gain  Tribunes  and  an  Assembly.  —  In  The  first 
494  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount  just  outside  ■eoeasion 
of  the  city.    They  refused  to  return  to  Rome  until  the  pa-  nomio  and 
tricians  gave  them  relief.   An  agreement  was  drawn  up  pro-  pofi^^cai 
viding  that  thereafter  no  debtor  was  to  be  sold  as  a  slave. 

The  plebs  were  to  elect  yearly  two  officials  called  trib'unes 
who  could  say  "  veto  "  (I  forbid),  if  a  magistrate  tried  to 

1  The  consuls  were  preceded  by  lictora  with  axes,  as  was  a  victorious 
conqueror.  See  e,o.  the  liotors  preceding  Cflssar,  in  the  iliustration,  p.  233. 

*  There  were  other  officials,  including  a  rex  (king),  who  had  religious 
duties,  as  the  Athenian  king-archon  had  ({  160). 
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enforce  any  harsh  law  against  a  plebeian.^  The  persons 
of  the  tribunes  were  sacred ;  that  is,  they  could  not  be 
arrested  or  interfered  with  in  any  way.  Some  years 
later  (471  B.C.)  the  plebs  were  allowed  to  hold  a  plebeian 
assembly  of  their  own  to  elect  the  tribunes  and  to  make 
laws  for  themselves. 

290.  The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  —  The  plebs 
found  that  their  assembly  and  their  tribunes  did  not  pro- 
tect them  so  long  as  the  patricians  made  the  laws  and 
elected  the  officials  who  enforced  them.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  importance  of  an  unwritten  law  to  the  govern- 
ing classes  and  of  a  written  law  to  the  people  who  were 
governed.  The  plebs  therefore  demanded  a  written  law. 
After  ten  years  of  agitation  de-cem'virs  (ten  men)  were 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws.  These  laws  wiere 
in  the  form  of  twelve  tables,  and  are  called  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  the  "  Magna  charta  of  Roman  liberty."  * 
So  important  were  they  considered  that  the  school  boys 
four  centuries  later  were  obliged  to  learn  them. 

291.  Progress  of  the  Plebs.  —  Within  a  few  years 
after  the  granting  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  veritable  revo- 
lution took  place,'  by  which  the  plebeians  gained  a  great 

^  Tradition  records  that  public  lands  were  given  to  the  plebeians  soon 
after  the  first  secession,  but  although  this  shows  that  other  relief  measures 
were  taken,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  no  public  lands  for  distribution 
until  many  years  after. 

*  Some  of  these  laws  were  as  follows : 

Let  the  father  have  power  over  the  life  and  death  of  his  son.  Let  it 
be  lawful  to  sell  the  son  as  a  slave  three  times.  If  the  father  shaU  seU 
the  son  three  times,  let  the  son  be  free  from  his  father. 

Let  no  man  take  more  interest  for  money  than  one  per  cent  a  month. 
If  he  shall  do  otherwise,  let  him  be  fined  four  times  that  sum. 

If  any  one  breaks  the  limb  of  another  and  makes  no  reparation,  let 
retaliation  take  place. 

'  The  IribuneB  and  the  assembly  of  the  plebs  became  almost  as  power- 
ful as  the  regular  magistrates  and  assembly.  The  plebs  gained  the  right 
to  intermarry  with  the  patricians  and  even  to  elect  some  of  the  siz  milUary 
tribunes  inth  consular  power.    The  senate  decided  each  year  whether 
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many  social  privileges  and  political  rights.  Three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  later  the  plebs  asked  for  more  rights,  as 
the  foreign  wars  (§§  295-298)  interfered  with  their  work. 
In  the  LiHxnfi-an  laws  (367  B.C.)  the  rich  patricians  were 
not  allowed  to  monopolize  the  public  lands  as  formerly, 
and  one  of  the  consuls  must  be  a  plebeian.  So  the  plebs 
gained  political  power,  economic  reforms  and  partial 
control  of  the  state  religion  at  one  stroke.^ 

292.  The  Plebs  gain  Political  Equality,  but  the  People  The  plebs 
lose  Political  Power.  —  In  the  next  three  quarters  of  a  ^?^®  ^ut 
century  the  plebeians  gained  the  right  to  hold  any  office  the  senate 
or  religious  position.     In  287  the  assembly  of  the  plebs,  ^e  govem. 
which  was  now  open  to  any  citizen,  was  made  the  official  ment. 
assembly  of  the  Roman  people,  and  all  distinctions  be- 
tween plebeians  and  patricians  vanished.     From  this  time 

the  Roman  emblem,  S.  P.  Q.  R.,*  took  on  a  new  meaning. 
But  Rome  had  already  become  mistress  of  Italy  (§  298), 
so  that  the  real  government  belonged  not  to  the  assembly, 
but  to  the  senaiet  which  was  now  made  up  of  ex-magis- 
trates. 

The  Conquest  of  Italy  (396-264  b.c.) 

293.  Some   Early   Trials   of   the   Young   Republic.  —  Rome's 
While  this  great  internal  struggle  was  going  on  for  two  ^^^^^ 

consuls  or  military  tribunes  should  be  elected.     Only  patricians  could    ^      -      ' 
be  consuls  i)ut  some  of  the  military  tribunes  might  be  plebeians.     The   conauest 
patricians  diminished  the  powers  of  the  consuls  however  by  creating  a 
censor^  who  looked  after  public  works  and  public  morals  and  decided  who 
were  eligible  for  the  senate  and  other  offices. 

^  The  Sib'yl-line  books  were  thereafter  to  be  looked  after  by  plebeians 
as  well  as  patricians.  The  Sibylline  books  were  three  books  that  had  been 
purchased  by  one  of  the  later  kings  from  a  prophetess  of  CunuB.  At 
first  nine  books  were  offered,  but  the  king  demurred  at  the  price.  The 
sibyl  then  destroyed  three,  and  offered  the  others  at  the  same  price. 
Again  the  king  objected  to  the  price,  but  he  finally  paid  the  same  amount 
for  the  last  three.  The  books  contained  oracular  sayings  of  the  Greeks. 
They  were  guarded  carefully  and  consulted  in  times  of  great  danger. 

'  SenaiuM  PojnUu9que  RomanuM  -■  The  Roman  senate  and  people. 
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centuries  between  the  plebeians  and  the  patricians,  Rome, 
during  the  first  century,  was  spending  her  time  in  keeping 
off  her  enemies,  and,  during  the  second,  in  making  herself 
mistress  of  Italy.  Two  of  the  stories  of  the  first  struggles 
of  the  Roman  republic  for  existence  are  worth  our  con- 
sideration, because  of  their  place  in  the  world's  book  of 
lore. 

The  kings  whom  the  Romans  had  expelled  from  Rome 
(510)  appealed  for  help  to  an  Etruscan  king  not  far  from 
Rome.  This  king  advanced  with  his  army  and  seized 
the  hill  across  the  Tiber  from  Rome.  A  bridge  connected 
the  foot  of  this  hill  with  the  city  of  Rome.  To  prevent 
the  Etruscans  from  crossing,  a  brave  yoimg  man,  Ho- 
ra'tiuSy  with  two  companions  held  the  Etruscan  army  at 
bay,  while  the  Romans  demolished  the  bridge.  In  a  loud 
voice  he  committed  himself  to  the  Tiber,  and,  amid  a 
shower  of  darts,  swam  across  to  his  comrades.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  finally  induced  to  withdraw. 

Another  legend  tells  of  a  Roman  army  surroimded  among 
the  hills,  with  escape  cut  off.  The  senate  met  to  consider 
the  crisis.  Cinrdn-na'tus  was  appointed  dictator  be- 
cause of  the  great  danger.  The  messengers  to  Cincinnatus 
found  the  old  man  plowing  in  his  field.  Leaving  his  plow 
where  it  was,  he  hastened  to  the  city,  gathered  an  army, 
marched  against  the  enemy,  defeated  them,  and  freed  the 
imprisoned  Roman  force.  Returning  to  Rome  without 
delay,  Cincinnatus  laid  down  his  office  at  once,  and  re- 
turned to  his  plowing  sixteen  days  after  he  had  left  it  so 
abruptly.    Cincinnatus  was  an  old  Roman. 

294.  Rome  and  the  Latin  Confederacy  (493-338  B.C.). 
—  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  in  510  B.C.  the  Romans 
were  attacked  by  the  friends  of  the  kings  and  by  numerous 
hill  tribes  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Apennines.  In  spite  of 
the  devotion  of  such  men  as  Horatius  and  Cincinnatus 
Rome  hardly  held  her  own  against  these  enemies.    Fortu- 
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nately  Rome  gained  allies  among  the  Latin  cities  south  of 
Rome  in  Latium.  These  cities  were  united  in  a  Latin 
Confederacy,  which  aided  Rome  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
until,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  the  Latin 
cities  tried  to  destroy  Rome.  The  cities  of  the  confederacy 
were  defeated  (338) ;  some  being  incorporated  in  Rome  and 
others  being  made  dependents  of  the  larger  city. 

296.  The  Conquest  of  Veil.  —  The  earliest  conquests  Contest 
of  Rome  were  north  of  the  city  in  Etruria,  not  south  in  7^^^^ 
Latium.    Etruria,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  dotted  with  control  of 
fortified  cities,  each  of  which  controlled  the  country  that  **»«  Ttt**" 
surrounded  it.    The  nearest,  and  one  of  the  strongest  (306b.c.). 
of  these  fortified  cities,  was  the  Etruscan  city  of  Ve'ii, 
which  fought  with  Rome  for  control  of  the  Tiber  valley. 
After  several  years  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  Veii  was 
captured  and  its  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery.    This 
victory  gave  Rome  undisputed  possession  of  the  Tiber 
valley.    This  valley,  as  we  noticed  (§  277),  really  controls 
the  western  slope  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  western  slope 
of  the  Apennines  is  really  Italy. 

296.  The  Sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  —  Scarcely  The  Osuls 
had  Rome  downed  her  nearest  and  most  dangerous  rival,  "*^?^®* 
before  a  new  peril  arose.    Only  six  years  later  Rome  was  the  records. 
seized  and  sacked  by  nomadic  Gauls,  the  Romans  taking  "^^^  ^^ 
refuge  in  the  citadel.    The  Gauls  finally  agreed  to  with-  Etmria. 
draw  on  payment  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  but  were 

driven  oflF,  we  are  told,  before  the  money  was  paid.  The 
Gauls  finally  withdrew  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  but  not 
before  they  had  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Etruscan 
cities.  Although  the  Gauls  had  sacked  Rome  and 
destroyed  all  of  the  old  records,  they  made  it  easy  for 
Rome  later  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Etruria. 

297.  The  Wars  with  the  Samnites.  —  By  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  the  Romans  controlled  the  western 
coast  of  Italy  southward  almost  to  Naples.    This  brought 
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The  Ro-       the  Romans  into  conflict  with  the  Samnites,  a  rude,  war- 

Secked^  by  ^^^®  ^^^  aggressive  hill  people  living  east  of  Naples.    Three 

the  Sam-       protracted  wars  followed.    In  the  second  of  these,  in  a 

^^^  battle  at  the  Cau'dine  Forks  (321  B.C.)  the  Roman  army 

was  captured  and  deeply  humiliated  by  being  sent  under 

the  yoke,  a  great  disgrace.    The  yoke  was  made  by  placing 

two  spears  upright  in  the  ground  and  fastening  a  third 

across  between  them  at  such  a  height  that  the  vanquished 

soldiers  must  stoop  to  pass  under. 

Results  of         In  the  last  war  with  the  Sam'nites,  all  of  Rome's  ene- 

victory         mies,  north,  east  and  south,  united  in  an  eflFort  to  check 

over  all 

enemies.  the  growing  power  of  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  In  295  Rome 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  in 
the  north  and  five  years  later  subdued  the  Samnites, 
making  them  dependent  allies  of  Rome.  Rome  was  now 
supreme  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
south. 
Rcnne  gains  298.  The  Wars  with  Pyrrhus.  —  The  Greek  cities  ap- 
2^*^^'.,  pealed  to  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus  in  Greece.  Pyrrhus 
brought  to  Italy  an  army  and  a  large  number  of  ele- 
phants.^ It  was  the  elephants  rather  than  the  army 
that  threw  the  Roman  army  into  confusion,  so  that  Pyr- 
rhus won  two  victories.  But  they  did  him  no  good,  for 
the  Roman  army  refused  to  retreat,  and  the  Roman  sen- 
ate refused  to  treat  for  peace  so  long  as  Pyrrhus  was  on 
Roman  soil.  The  term  Pyrrhic  victory  has  ever  since 
been  used  to  denote  an  apparent  victory  which  is  little 
better  than  a  defeat.  In  the  end  Rome  completely  con- 
quered Pjrrrhus  and  the  Greek  cities. 

i  Pyirhua  hoped  to  unite  under  his  rule  all  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
West  and  conquer  Carthage.  In  short,  he  hoped  to  be  the  Alexander  the 
Great  of  the  West.  He  did  spend  several  years  in  SicUy  as  well  as  Italy, 
but  was  beaten  in  both  countries. 
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290.  Soman  Allies  and  Colonies.  —  Rome  now  con-  Divimon  of 
trolled  practically  all  of  Italy  south  of  the  Rubicon  river.  (,„jtoiy. 
We  must  not  think  of  Italy,  however,  as  a  single  state  under 
Romanrule.  Only  one  third  of  it  was  really  floman  territory, 
the  rest  beii^  occupied  by  Roman  allies,  or  colonies  estab- 
lished by  Romans,  or  subject  states  dependent  on  Rome. 

Frequently,  when  Rome  conquered  a  tribe,  such,  for  Gensroiu 
instance,  as  the  Sanmites,  she  allowed  them  the  right  to  look  JJJ*^™* 
after  all  of  their  local,  affairs.     They  were  treated  not  as  RomaD 
subjects,  but  as  allies.    To  be  sure,  Rome  looked  after  all  ''*™' 
of  their  external  business.    Each  of  them  might  trade  with 
Rome,  but  they  might  not  trade  with  each  other.    This 
generous  treatment  was  naturally  given  to  those  cities 
that  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  Roman  protec- 
tion, but  it  was  imusual  for  a  con- 
queror to  ^ve  such  terms  to  a 
conquered  people.     We  shall  see 
however  that  it  paid. 

Besides  the  allied  cities,  there  The  Rt>- 

were  the  military  posts  called  col-  ""^  ~'" 

onies.     These  were  cities  founded  miiitaiy 

by  groups  of  Roman  soldiers  for  p"** 

purposes  of  protecting  Roman  in- 
terests. There  were  more  than 
one  hundred  of  them  at  this  time 
scattered  all  over  Italy.  Their  in- 
habitants had  lost  their  full  Roman 
■  citizenship,  but  they  had  more 
civic  (citizenship)  rights  than  the 
allies  had.  '**"""'  ^'^'"" 

300.  The  Three  Classea  of  Citizens.  —  There  were 
three  classes  of  citizens  in  Italy.  First,  there  were  the 
Roman  diizens.     Some  of  these  lived  in  or  near  Rome,  and 
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Diflennce     were  enrolled  as  voters ;   the  others  were  Roman  citisens 

^^        without  the  suffrage.     Then  there  were  thoae  that  had  the 

Latin  and      LiUtn  right.   Although  these  had  fewer  rights  than  a  Roman 

J^j^  citizen,  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Roman  citisena 

■bip.  was  granted  to  them.    Most  of  the  colonists  were  Latin 

citizens.     Third,  there  were  those  with  the  Italian  right. 

These  had  the  right  to  own  property  and  do  business,  but 

did  not  have  as  full  rights  as  the  Latin  citizens. 

s«rviae  301.  The  Roman  Army.  —  The  Roman  army,  which  had 

tb>B  R^i^    <^6^6ated  the  phalanxes  of  Pyrrhus  and  was  to  meet  the 

•oldier.  trained  troops  of  Carthage,  was  one  of  the  finest  military  ■ 

bodies  the  world  has  ever  seen.     It  was  composed  of  citi- 

sen  soldiers,  with  a  war-footing  of  300,000  for  Rome, 

and  about  as  many  more  from  the  allies.    Every  Roman 

man  from  17  to  45  was  subject  to  military  service  for  a 

term  of  20  years.    The  soldiers  drew  pay,  and  with  each 
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campaign  came  considerable  booty,  especially  in  the  later 
wan  against  rich  Carthage  and  the  wealthy  East. 
The  infantry  was  organized  in  le'gione  of  about  4500  OrKaoka^ 


soldiers  each,   later  6000.     The  legion  fought  in  three 


lines,  not  in  a  compact  mass  like  the  Macedonian  phalanx  aad 
<§  198).  Each  soldier  was  trwned  carefully  in  the  exer-  J 
cise  of  arms,  as  the  open  order  of  the  legion  demanded  i 
that  the  soldiers  should  have  skill  as  well  as  strength. 
A  Roman's  shield  was  like  that  of  the  Greek  soldier,  his 
spear  was  shorter  and  he  depended  more  on  the  short 
sword.  Those  soldiers  that  did  not  have  spears  hurled 
short  iron-pointed  javelins.  The  cavalry  was  made  up 
of  the  wealthier  young  men,  but  it  never  became  as  im- 
portant an  arm  of  the  service  as  the  Macedonian  horse- 
men of  Alexander  or  the  Numidian  cavalry  of  Hannibal 
(§  316,  note). 
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302.  A  Triumph.  —  The  greatest  honor  that  could 
be  conferred  on  a  Roman  general  was  the  right  to  celebrate 
a  triumph.  A  huge  procession  moved  through  gaily 
decorated  streets  of  Rome  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
Capitoline  hill.  Near  the  head  of  the  procession  were  the 
consuls^  preceded  as  usual  by  the  Uctors,  with  other  mag- 
istrates and  the  senators.  Then  came  the  booty,  in  the 
later  days  making  a  procession  several  miles  in  length. 
After  the  booty  marched  the  captives,  with  occasionally 
a  king  to  give  added  honor  to  his  conqueror.  In  the  rear 
came  the  army,  led  by  the  fortunate  commuider,  in  a 
triumphal  chariot.  The  people  and  the  soldiers  shouted 
"  triiunphe."  The  triumph  ended  with  a  feaslf.  In  later 
times  the  emperors  erected  triumphal  arches  to  com- 
memorate some  victory. 

303.  Summary.  —  Rome  occupied  the  central  part  of 
the  central  peninsula  extending  from  Europe  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  at  a  commercial  cross-roads,  defended 
by  hills  and  swamps,  and  it  controlled  the  most  important 
valley  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Apennines.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Po  were  the  Gauls,  north  of  Rome  was  Etruria,  east, 
the  Sabines,  south,  Latiiun,  and  farther  south,  Campania 
and  Samnium. 

The  old  Romans  were  simple  sturdy  peasants,  severe, 
unimaginative  and  courageous.  The  father  ruled  his 
family  sternly,  although  the  Roman  matron  had  a  position 
of  dignity.  The  early  Romans  worshipped  objects  of 
nature,  they  emphasized  form  in  religion  and  in  law.  They 
learned  of  their  neighbors  the  Etruscans  to  worship  gods 
that  were  powers  rather  than  objects,  to  build  walls,  drains 
and  buildings  and  to  organize  governments. 

In  510  B.C.  the  last  of  the  seven  kings,  an  Etruscan 
prince,  was  driven  out  and  a  patrician  republic  was  estab- 
lished. The  patricians  governed  through  consuls,  senate 
and  comitia.    The  plebs  rebelled  and  gained,  first,  tribunes 
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and  an  assembly ;  second,  a  written  law ;  third,  social  and 
political  rights,  and  last,  the  right  to  hold  any  office  and 
(287  B.C.)  to  an  equal  share  in  making  the  laws. 

Rome  gained  control  of  the  Tiber  valley  by  destroying  Conqueet 
Veii.  The  overthrow  of  Etniria  was  aided  by  the  invasion  ^^  ^**^* 
of  the  Gauls.  When  the  Latin  confederation  turned 
against  Rome,  she  crushed  it,  but  gave  good  terms  to  the 
people.  Then  Rome  finally  conquered  the  Samnites  and 
gained  control  of  all  Italy  by  defeating  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Greek  cities. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  Roman  citizens.  Roman 
Others,  including  some  colonists,  had  the  Latin  right,  and 
the  allies  and  some  others  had  the  Italian  right.  -  The  army 
was  organized  by  legions  and  comprised  more  than  600,000 
Romans  and  allies.  It  was  organized  in  legions.  After 
a  victory  a  triimiph  was  celebrated. 
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Questions 

1.  Show  how  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  divide  Italy  into 
three  great  areas,  the  Po  valley,  the  western  slope,  and  '*  Magna 
GrsBcia." 

2.  Give  the  names  and  locations  of  the  most  important  peoples 
of  Italy. 
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3.  Why  was  Rome  favorably  situated  for  the  task  of  control- 
ling the  Tiber  valley?  Italy?  the  Mediterranean  world? 
In  relation  to  the  Mediterranean  basin,  compare  Rome  with 
Corinth;  with  Syracuse;  with  Carthage.  Was  the  location  of 
Rome  more  favorable  for  world  dominion  than  that  of  any  of  the 
others  ? 

4.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  an  old  Roman?  What 
was  the  importance  of  the  family  in  ancient  Rome?  of  the 
father  in  the  family  ?  What  was  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  old  Roman  religion? 

5.  What  did  Rome  owe  to  the  Etruscans  ?  What  did  she  owe 
to  the  Greeks  before  the  Punic  wars  ? 

6.  Describe  the  government  of  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
republic.  Name  the  chief  steps  by  which  the  plebs  gained 
equality  with  the  patricians.  Why  did  the  senate  rather  than 
the  people  control  Rome  after  264  b.c.  ?  What  does  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
mean? 

7.  Show  the  importance  of  the  Latin  confederacy  to  Rome. 
Why  was  the  struggle  with  Veii  so  important?  How  did  the 
Gauls  help  Rome  more  than  they  injured  her  ? 

8.  Describe  the  steps  by  which  Rome  gained  control  of 
Italy.  What  were  the  next  natural  steps  in  exx>ansion ;  south  ? 
north? 

9.  What  was  an  ally?  a  colony?  a  Roman  citizen?  What 
were  Latin  rights?  Italian  rights?  Why  was  Rome's  policy 
toward  the  Italians  a  wise  one?  Why  was  the  legion  better 
than  the  phalanx? 
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CONQUEST  OP  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  (264-146  b.c.) 
Before  and  after  the  Punic  Wars 

304.  Importance  of  Rome's  Conquests.  —  The  period 
before  the  Punic  wars  was  a  period  at  first  of  self-defence 
and  slow  development  for  the  Roman  republic,  followed 
by  a  period  of  expansion  throughout  Italy.^  The  period 
following  264  B.C.  was  at  first  a  trial  of  strength  between 
Rome  and  her  great  rival,  Carthage.  By  200  B.C. 
Rome  was  the  undispvied  mistress  of  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean. Another  half  century  (200-146  b.c.)  sufficed 
for  the  humiliation  of  Macedonia  and  the  forced  with- 
drawal of  the  ambitious  Seleucids  (§  215)  from  Asia  Minor. 
By  146  B.C.  Rome  was  recognized  as  the  greatest  power  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  only  power  in 
the  western,  for  Carthage  was  destroyed  in  146  b.c. 
After  146  b.c.  it  was  simply  a  question  of  time  before  the 
whole  eastern  Mediterranean  became  Roman  also,  al- 
though this  inevitable  expansion  continued  for  nearly 
three  centuries. 

306.  The  Change  in  the  Character  of  Rome.* — The 
influence  of  these  victories  upon  the  government  and 
policies  of  Rome  was  necessarily  great,  for  no  popular 
assembly  could  rule  a  vast  republic  with  so  many  varied 
interests  and  foreign  complications.  The  senate  became 
the  real  ruling  body  of  Rome.  The  people  lost  their  old 
simplicity.     They  became  avaricious  and  wealthy.     East- 

*  Freeman  says,  "The  first  step  in  expansion,  in  short,  was  sudden 
and  swift ;  every  later  step  was  slow,  but  the  first  carried  eveiy  oth^r  step 
with  it  as  its  necessary  consequence."    Chi^  Periods,  p.  40. 
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em  luxury  and  customs  filled  society  with  corruption. 
The  old  peasant  farmer  was  forced  out  by  the  great  plan- 
tations managed  by  slaves  and  Rome  was  filled  with  a 
poverty-stricken  mob.  Before  taking  up  the  story  of 
these  conquests  and  their  results  we  must  notice  the 
international  situation  in  the  western  Mediterranean  be-  . 
fore  the  Punic  wars  and  study  Carthage,  the  great  rival 
of  Rome. 

306.  Controlling  Peoples   of  the  Western   Mediterra-  Spheres  ot 
nean  before  400  B.C.  — In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen-  ^^^"^ 
tury  before  Christ  three  peoples  shared  in  the  control  EtruBoans, 
of  the  middle-western  Mediterranean :  the  Etruscans,  the  ^^^^^ 
Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians.    The  Etruscans  controlled  Cartha- 
most  of  Italy  from  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  the  plain  of  «*****°^ 
Campania.    The  Greeks  occupied  the  south  of  Italy  and 
the  eastern  half  of  Sicily.    Greek  influence  was  dominant 
in  the  middle  Mediterranean.    The  Carthaginians  had 
brought  into  subjection  most  of  the  northern  part  of 
Africa,  and  they  controlled  practically  all  of  the  western 
Mediterranean  and  its  shores. 

The  Etruscans,  not  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  The  decline 
the   Samnites   in   Campania,   the   Romans   in   Latium,  EtraacaM. 
and  the  Gauls  in  the  north,  declined  rapidly.    This  left 
the  western  Mediterranean  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, whose  contest  for  supremacy  took  place  in 
Sicily.  , 

807.  Conflict  for  Sicily.  —  As  we  noticed  (§  175),  at  the  SicUy  in 
time  of  the  Persian  wars,  Carthage  made  an  attack  upon  *f^^u**"^ 
Sicily  the  same  year  that  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  (480  b.c).  Persian 
This  invasion  failed  with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  ^"^ 
at  Himera.    After  the  defeat  of  Athens  by  Syracuse  in 
413  B.C.  (§  191)  the  Carthaginians  again  invaded  northern 
Sicily.     They  captured  Himera,  sacrificing  three  thousand 
Greeks  on  the  battlefield  where  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  defeated  In  480,  and  finally  gained  all  of  Sicily  except 
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S3rracuse.  Later  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated  by 
LH-o-nys'i-^uSj^  tyrant  of  S5rracu8e,  who  extended  his 
sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  and  a  large  part  of 
''Magna  Grsecia"  as  well. 

After  Dionysius  came  Ti-mo'le-onj  the  liberator,  who 
soon  drove  back  the  Carthaginians,  deposed  the  tyrants 
and  formed  a  confederacy  of  the  Greek  cities.  He  was 
honored  as  the  noblest  of  the  western  Greeks.  A  generar 
tion  later  A-gaiWo-dea  carried  the  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians into  Africa.  Still  later  Pyrrhus  gained  temporary 
victories  in  Sicily  only  to  lose  control  of  all  of  the  island 
except  Syracuse  before  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans  (§  298). 


Importance 
of  the 
location  of 
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Carthage 

308.  Location  of  Carthage.  —  This  great  Phcenician 
city,  which  had  disputed  with  the  Greeks  for  three  cen- 
turies the  possession  of  the  fair  island  of  Sicily,  and  had 
gradually  become  the  only  power  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean, was  located  on  a  fine  harbor  at  the  outlet  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of  northern  Africa.  The 
resources  of  the  valley  and  of  the  continent  behind  Car- 
thage furnished  an  ample  food  supply  for  a  great  city. 
The  location  of  the  harbor  on  the  great  peninsula  which 
juts  into  the  Mediterranean,  only  seventy  miles  from 
Sicily,  was  even  more  central  and  commanding  than  that 
of  Rome.  Less  exposed  than  Sicily  to  attack,  it  was 
almost  as  close  to  the  crossing  of  the  commercial  highways 
from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south. 

30ft.  Dominions  and  Trade  of  Carthage.  —  The  Car- 
thaginians were  so  much  interested  in  trade  and  the  gain- 

>  Able,  shrewd,  but  .unprincipled,  without  mercy  for  friend  or  con- 
sideration for  foe,  Dionysius  ruled  the  greatest  kingdom  that  any  Greek 
ever  established  in  the  West,  but  he  left  western  Greece  weaker  than  he 
found  it. 
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ing  of  wealth  that  for  several  centuries  after  the  foundmg  Conquests 
of  the  city  a  ground  rent  was  paid  for  the  land  on  which  *°^  ****** 
the  city  stood.    In  order  to  extend  this  commerce  the  tended 
people  were  forced  to  drive  back  their  enemies.    Phoenician  together, 
cities  in  Sicily  which  asked  for  protection  were  brought 
under  Carthaginian  rule ;   northern  Africa  was  subdued ; 
colonies  were  planted  in  Sardinia  and  Spain ;  and  at  one 
time  30,000  persons  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic  coast  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  to  establish 
trading  posts  and  colonies.    This  occurred  the  century  be- 
fore the  traditional  date  assigned  for  the  founding  of  Rome. 

Carthage   had   extensive   trade   with   Spain,    Britain,  Cartha- 
northem  and  western  Africa.^    This  trade  with  the  west-  »™*^ 
em  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  was  guarded  so  in  the 
jealously  that  all  intruders  were  hunted  down  and  drowned.  J^fJ^J^ 
The  western  Mediterranean  of  this  time  had  been  called  ranean. 
*'  a  Phoenician  lake."    This  western  commerce  of  Car- 
thage was  less  extensive,  but  poUtically'more  important 
than  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa  and  with  countries 
east  of  the  Mediterranean.'    The  trade  of  Carthage  made 
her  the  wealthiest  city  of  that  time,  and  her  governmental 
revenues  were  very  great. 

310.  The  Government  of  Carthage.  —  Carthage  was 
governed  by  a  coinmercial  aristocracy.  The  control  of 
affairs  was  alwa3rs  held  by  a  few  powerful  famiUes  which 

^1  She  founded  trading  posts  or  factories  for  the  extension  of  the  Car- 
thaginian trade.  Gold  and  staves,  to  be  obtained  from  the  region  of  the 
Niger,  drew  her  to  the  African  coast  beyond  Gibraltar.  The  tin  of  Brit- 
ain and  the  amber  of  the  Baltic  attracted  her  ships  to  the  north  Atlantic. 
Spain,  rich  in  silver  mines,  required  settlements  along  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  develop  trade  and  to  protect  those  engaged 
in  the  mining  of  silver.  Iron  brought  the  Carthaginians  to  the  little 
island  of  Elba.while  agricultural  products  formed  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
with  the  Balearic  islands,  with  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 

'  There  were  two  commercial  treaties  between  Carthage  and  Rome 
before  340  b.c.  In  the  second  of  these  Rome  was  not  allowed  to  trade 
with  Cor'si-ca,  Sar-dinla,  the  coast  of  Africa  or  other  places  more  distant. 
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succeeded  in  protecting  Caithaginian  interests  abroad 
at  the  same  time  that  they  maintained  order  and  prevented 
insurrections  at  home.^  In  her  treatment  of  her  depen- 
dencies Carthage  was  both  harsh  and  avaricious ;  harsh, 
because  by  levelling  the  walls  of  their  cities,  she  left  them 
helpless ;  and  avaricious,  because  of  the  heavy  tribute  that 
she  demanded  from  them.  The  Carthaginian  dependen- 
cies were  bound  to  her  only  by  ties  of  fear.  In  time  of 
public  danger  they  almost  always  were  glad  to  revolt. 

311.  The  Army  and  Navy  of  Carthage.  —  To  protect 
her  commerce  from  the  pirates  that  infested  every  sea, 
Carthage  maintained  the  largest  navy  of  that  day;  to 
maintain  her  authority  over  her  vast  dominion,  she  had 
an  army  composed  of  Carthaginians  and  mercenaries.' 
The  mercenaries  were  frequently  treated,  not  as  sol- 
diers, but  as  subjects.  They  were  bullied  and  abused 
when  danger  was  not  present,  or  abandoned  sometimes 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  hence,  the  term  "  Pun'ic  faith," 
that  is,  Phoenician  faithlessness.  It  is  not  strange  then 
that,  when  reverses  came  to  Carthage,  her  armies  revolted, 
seeking  freedom  for  their  people  and  revenge  on  their 
despotic  rulers. 

312.  Comparison  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  —  It  was 
between  this  great  city,  ruler  of  the  westtoi  Mediterranean, 
and  Rome,  mistress  of  Italy,  that  a  struggle  now  began 
(264  B.C.)  which  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  one  or 

>  Aristotle  comments  on  the  remarkable  freedom  from  insurrection 
that  was  enjoyed  by  Carthage  for  several  centuries.  The  ruling  classes, 
however,  gave  no  real  share  in  the  government  to  the  p>eople,  for  as- 
semblies of  the  citisens,  like  those  of  Sparta,  could  only  accept  or  reject 
proposals  made  to  them. 

*  Comparatively  few  Carthaginians  entered  the  army,  because  there 
was  more  money  to  be  made  in  trade,  but  there  was  usually  a  sacred 
band  of  2500  as  body  guard  for  the  general,  and  a  citisen  army  of  25,000 
might  be  raised  with  ease.  Greater  dependence  was  placed  on  the  hired 
troops,  the  swift  and  skilful  Numidian  cavalry,  fierce  warriors  from  Spain 
and  levies  gathered  from  a  hundred  dependent  cities. 
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the  other.  Carthage  was  still  at  the  height  of  her  power, 
with  broad  dominions,  limitless  resources  of  wealth,  abso- 
lute control  of  the  sea  and  freedom  from  internal  dissen- 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome,  poor,  without  a  navy, 
possessed  of  but  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
though  she  was  the  real  head  of  Italy,  still  remained  a 
conmionwealth  of  peasants,  rude  and  unimaginative,  but 
brave  and  sturdy. 

Rome  excelled  Carthage  not  only  because  she  depended  Rome 
on  herself  rather  than  on  her  wealth,  but  because  she  had  *^^"^  ^^ 

'  Buoceas  to 

treated  her  dependents  as  hiunan  beings  rather  than  as  the  char- 
sources  of  revenue.    A  great  many  cities  and  tribes  which  J^'  ^^  ^^ 
Rome  had  conquered  were  treated  as  allies,  most  of  the  to  her 
others  still  possessed  many  rights  and  looked  forward  to  °**"®°^d 
the  time  when  Rome  would  give  them  also  the  privileges  her  faithful 
of  allies  or  of  Italian  citizens  (§  300).    Even  the  terrible  d«P«^d«n^ 
dangers  of  Hannibars  invasion  in  the  second  Punic  war 
did  not  shake  the  loyalty  of  many  of  these  subject  Italians. 
Even  more,  Rome  owed  her  final  success  to  her  citizen- 
soldiers  and  to  the  determination  with  which  she  replaced 
every  army  that  was  destroyed.    How  could  a  nation  of 
traders  conquer  such  a  people ! 

TThb  Early  Punic  Wars 

313.  Beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War.  —  The  wars  The  war 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  naturally  began  with  a  ^^*°*Rome 
struggle  for  Sicily.    The  Romans  were  asked  to  help  the  need 
some  of  their  allies  who  had  attacked  Messana  and  were  *^'  *  ^•*** 
shut  in  there  by  Carthaginians.    Rome  sent  help  be- 
cause she  realized  that  war  with  Carthage  was  inevitable. 
Rome  soon  learned  that  nothing  could  be  done  so  long  as  Car-- 
thage  loas  supreme  on  the  sea,^    Fortunately  a  Carthaginian 

>  The  Romans  had  only  the  triremes  of  some  allies,  whereas  the  Car- 
thaginians had  hundreds  of  quinqueremes.  To  fight  a  quinquereme  with 
a  trireme,  such  as  the  Greeks  ard  the  Persians  had  used  at  Salamis,  waa 
like  fighting  a  battleship  with  a  cruiser. 
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galley  ran  agroUnd  and  was  captured  by  the  Romans. 

With  this  as  a  model  a  fleet  was  constructed,  the  rowers 

being  trained  meanwhile  to  row  on  land.    With  the  same 

indomitable  pluck  these  Roman  landsmen  sallied  forth 

to  meet  the  great  fleet  of  the  mistress  of  the  western  seas. 

Their  galleys  carried  picked  soldiers  who  rushed  across 

bridges  thrown  from  Roman  vessels  to  those  of  the  enemy, 

turning  a  sea  fight  into  a  semblance  of  a  land  battle,  in 

which  the  Romans  excelled. 

Rome's  314.  Rome's  Naval  Victories.  —  Four  years  after  the 

^^»d  ^       ^^  started  a  great  naval  battle  occurred  at  My'lce  oflf  the 

first  and        north  coast  of  Sicily.    The  Carthaginians  were  badly 

^6  second     defeated.    Because  her  men  could  not  learn  the  art  of 

Punic 

wars.  navigation  in  one  generation,  Rome  afterward  lost  several 

large  fleets  by  shipwreck,  but,  with  great  persistence, 
each  fleet  was  replaced  by  another.     As  the  Punic  wars 
were  decided  by  Rome^s  control  of  the  sea,  Rome  was  well 
rewarded  for  her  perseverance.    After  more  than  twenty 
years  of  fighting,  Carthage  agreed  to  give  up  Sicily  and 
pay  Rome  a  large  sum  of  money.     The  Greek  historian, 
Polybius,  considered  this  a  greater  war  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Persians,  and  a  greater  war  than  the 
Peloponnesian  war  of  Greece. 
Rome  gains       316.  From  the  First  to  the   Second  Punic   Wars.  — 
a^T^Cor-       Both  Rome  and  Carthage  realized  that  this  first  war  was 
sica,  and       a  preliminary  struggle.     The  question  at  issue  was  not 
^Tfirst         ^^^  control  of  Sicily.     It  was  a  question  whether  Rome  or 
provinces.      Carthage  should  control  the  western  Mediterranean,  At  the 
close  of  the  first  Punic  war;  Carthage,  however,  had  her 
hands  full  suppressing  a  revolt  of  her  mercenary  troops. 
Rome  took  advantage  of  this  insurrection  to  occupy  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica.     Sicily  she  made  into  one  province, 
the  other  islands  into  another.     This  was  the  beginning 
of  Rome's  great  provincial  system  (§  330). 
Taking  advantage  of  the  peace  with  Carthage,  Rome 
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tried  to  suppress  the  Gauls  in  the  Po  valley  and  the  pirates  Conquest 
on  the  Adriatic.    This  was  not  done  very  eflfeetively,  ®?  ^^To 
since  Rome  was  able  to  give  but  a  small  part  of  her  atten- 
tion to  these  barbarous  peoples.    They  naturally  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  rise  against  her. 

316.  Hannibal    Invades    Italy.  —  In  Spain  Ha-mil'car  Hsnnibal 
Barca  *  and  his  sons  raised  a  fine  army.     In  time  Hanni-  2f*^%^* 
bal,  eldest  of  the  *'  lion's  brood,*^  became  sole  commander  b.c.)  and 
of  these  troops.     He  at  once  prepared  to  invade  Italy.  ^^^ 
To  do  this  Hannibal  was  forced  to  cross  the  high  Alps,  armies. 
As  the  narrow  trails  were  covered  with  ice  thousands  of 

his  men  lost  their  footing  and  fell  over  the  cliffs.  Several 
times  Hannibal  was  forced  to  stop  and  cut  a  new  and 
broader  path  across  a  pass.  After  several  weeks  of  ter- 
rible suffering  and  hardship,  weeks  filled  with  constant 
attacks  by  the  native  tribes,  Hannibal  brought  the  rem- 
nant of  his  fine  army  into  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Here  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  Gauls.  Within  a  year  two  Roman 
armies  were  trapped  and  practically  destroyed  by  Hannibal. 

317.  Cannae.  —  In  this  time  of  great  danger  Fa'bi-us  Hannibal 
Max'i-mus    was    appointed    dictator.     Fabius    followed  i^SeNs'fine 
a  policy  of  avoiding  pitched  battles  that  has  ever  since  army  at 
been'  known  as  the  Fabian  policy,^    Later  the  command     """^' 

^  The  most  Buccessful  Carthaginian  general,  Hamilcar  Barca,  spent 
the  interval  after  the  first  Punic  war  in  conquering  Spain,  which  he  made 
into  a  Carthaginian  province.  In  Spain  he  trained  a  very  fine  army  of 
Nu-mid'i-an  horsemen  and  Spanish  infantry,  for  he  attached  the  loyal 
Spanish  people  very  closely  to  his  own  interests.  He  prepared  his  sons 
for  a  military  life  in  order  that  they  might  avenge  Carthage  on  Rome. 
The  story  is  told  that  he  took  his  little  son  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
and  made  him  swear,  on  the  altar  of  his  gods,  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Romans. 

*  Fabius  hung  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal,  occupying  the  best  positions 
as  Hannibal  moved  down  through  Italy,  but  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  a 
battle.  Hannibal  did  not  dare  attack,  as  Fabius'  positions  were  too 
strong.  After  a  time  however  the  Romans  became  impatient  and  crit- 
icised the  Fabian  policy,  calling  the  dictator  FabiuB  Cunctator  ("De* 
layer")  in  derision. 
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was  turned  over  to  the  two  consuls.  Hannibal  now 
watched  his  chance.  At  Can'ruB,  in  eastern  Italy,  Hanni- 
baly  attacking  from  several  directions,  threw  into  incredible 
confusion  an  army  nearly  twice  as  large  as  his  own. 
The  Roman  army  lost  all  order,  only  those  on  the  outside 
of  this  seething  mass  being  able  to  fight.  The  dead  were 
said  to  have  numbered  more  than  50,000.  Not  a  family 
in  Rome  escaped  bereavement.  The  senate  lost  eighty 
members.  Cannse  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  young  re- 
public. 

318.  Hannibal  Tries  to  win  over  the  Italians.  —  Any 
other  people,  in  such  a  crisis,  would  have  been  glad  to 
accept  terms  of  peace,  but  not  so  the  Romans.  A  new 
army  was  raised  at  once  and  put  in  the  field,  though  it 
did  not  dare  to  face  Hannibal*.  Hannibal  meanwhile  was 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  shake  the  allegiance  of 
the  Roman  allies.  He  had  freed  at  once  all  of  the  allies 
taken  prisoner  at  Cannse  and  in  previous  battles.  He 
offered  one  and  all  the  most  favorable  terms  of  trade  and 
self-government,  if  they  would  desert  the  Roman  cause. 
Wherever  he  went  some  cities  naturally  accepted  his  terms 
and  offered  no  opposition,^  but  others  stood  steadfast  in 
their  friendship  for  Rome.  Rome  was  surely  getting  a 
reward  for  her  wise  policy  toward  her  allies.  Once  Han- 
nibal marched  rapidly  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  but 
he  did  not  dare  stop  and  lay  siege  to  the  city. 

319.  MetauruB.  —  With  only  the  Gauls  and  a  few  cities 
to  support  him,  Hannibal  kept  his  army  in  Italy,  unde- 
feated and  imdiscouraged,  but  gradually  dwindling.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  time  before  he  would  be  forced  out 
of  Italy  unless  help  came.  As  Rome  controlled  the  sea, 
help  must  come  by  land.     In  207  this  seemed  at  hand. 


>  Among  the  cities  that  deserted  Rome  were  Capua  and  Syracuse. 
The  siege  of  these  cities  formed  two  very  interesting  and  important  events 
the  second  Punic  war.     See  Seignobos,  Roman  People,  111-112. 
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for  Hannibal's  brother  Has'dru-bal  crossed  the  Alps  with 
an  army  from  Spain.  At  the  river  Me4au'ru8  two 
Roman  armies  met  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Hasdrubal. 
It  is  said  that  Hannibal  first  learned  of  this. great  disaster 
when  the  head  of  his  brother  was  brought  to  his  camp. 
He  understood  then  that  he  had  failed. 

320.  The  Close  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  —  Not  dar-  Hanmbul 
ing  to  attack  Hannibal  the  Romans  decided  to  send  an  J»^defeated 
army  into  Africa.    Pub'li-us  Cor-neli-us  Scip'i-o,  after-  in  Africa, 
ward  called  Scipio  Africanus,  the  elder,  had  command 

of  this  army.  Hannibal  was  immediately  recalled  from 
Italy.  The  two  armies  met  at  Za'ma  (202  b.c)  near  Car- 
thage. Here  Hannibal  met  his  first  real  defeat,  but  it 
was  decisive. 

Carthage  now  sued  for  peace.    The  terms  of  the  Romans  Carthage 
were    accepted   without   much   modification.    Carthage  io»""ao«t 
lost  Spain  and  all  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.    She  territory 
gave  up  all  her  naval  vessels  but  ten.    She  paid  a  huge  f°^  ^^  * 
indemnity  and  continued  to  pay  a  yearly  siun  for  fifty  demnity. 
years.    She  could  not  make  war  on  a  Roman  ally  and  her 
foreign  relations  were  subject  to  Rome.    Some  of  her 
dependencies  in  northern  Africa  became  allies  of  Rome. 
All  that  was  left  to  Carthage  was  her  own  territory  and 
her  trade.     Carthage  no  longer  rivalled  Rome  as  a  Medi- 
terranean power,  for  her  commanding  position  had  been 
destroyed. 

COMPLETIGN  OF  MEDrFERRANBAN  CONQUESTS 

321.  Conquest  of   Macedonia.  —  The  king  of  Mace-  Macedonia 
donia  had  tried  to  help  Hannibal  because  he  feared  that  ^^5^^^,^^, 
the  Romans  would  expand  eastward  toward  the  iEgean  andia 
Sea.    After  Hannibal's  defeat  the  Romans  began  war  in  overthrown, 
earnest,  as  Macedonia  was  interfering  with  Greek  allies 

of  Rome.    In  two  great  battles  the  Roman  legion  met  the 
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Macedonian  phalanx.  Each  time  the  victory  was  won  bx 
the  more  active  Roman  troops,  as  the  battles  were  fought 
on  rough  ground.  The  second  battle,  at  Pyd'na  (168  B.C.), 
decided  the  fate  of  Macedonia.  Her  treasure  was  taken 
to  Rome,  150,000  inhabitants  of  &pi'rus  were  sold  into 
slavery,  and  Macedonia  became,  first  a  dependency,  and 
afterward  a  province  of  Rome. 

322.  The  War  against  Antiochus  of  Syria.  —  A  rival 
greater  than  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  the  ambitious 
An-ti'o-chus  of  Syria,  who  had  conquered  the  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor  and  had  invaded  Greece.  The  Romans 
marched  to  the  help  of  their  allies  in  the  East  and  de- 
feated Antiochus  at  Mag-ne'si-a  (190  B.C.).  Al- 
though they  kept  no  territory  in  Asia,  from  this  time 
Rome  was  recognized  as  the  greatest  power  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  as  weU  as  in  the  West.  One  story  illus- 
trates this.  A  successor  of  Antiochus  wished  to  con- 
quer Egypt.  The  Roman  senate  sent  a  legate  to  Syria 
telling  him  not  to  do  it.  The  Syrian  king  agreed  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  Immediately  the  Roman  legate  drew 
a  circle  in  the  sand  about  the  king,  telling  him  that  he 
should  not  pass  outside  the  circle  until  he  had  agreed 
not  to  make  war  on  Egypt.  The  Syrian  king  yielded 
at  once,  for  he  did  not  wish  a  war  with  Rome.  After  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  *'  the  whole  civilized 
world  thenceforth  recognized  the  Roman  senate  as  the 
supreme  tribunal,  whose  commissioners  decided  in  the 
last  resort  between  kings  and  nations." 

323.  The  Conquest  of  Greece.  —  Rome  had  always 
looked  up  to  Greece  as  a  country  of  culture  and  a  high 
civilization.  Ordinarily  she  interfered  in  Greek  affairs 
only  at  the  request  of  some  Greek  ally.  After  the  second 
Punic  war  the  Romans  began  to  devise  the  overthrow  of 
the  most  enterprising  Greek  cities  because  they  had  trade 
which  the  rich  Roman  merchants  and  bankers  wanted. 
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Rhodes  was  the  first  of  these  great  cities  to  be  punished, 
because  she  was  proBperous. 

Later  Rome  found  abundant  excuse  to  interfere  in  the  Anarchy 
affairs  of  Greece  peeper,  for  the  Greeks  quarrelled  con-  JL9J^^ 
tinually  after  the  overthrow  of  Macedonia  at  Pydna.  coiHiueet 
In  the  end  Greece  was  subdued  in  146  B.C.  One  of  its  most  ^^  ^°^'- 
powerful  cities,  Corinth,  was  plundered,  its  inhabitants  were 
sold  into  slavery,  its  buildings  were  destroyed  and  its  site 
was  cursed  by  the  Romans. 

324.  The   Destruction  of   Carthage.  —  The  prosperity  Rotne 
of  Carthage  likewise  aroused  envy  among  the  avaricious   ^^J^to' 
Romans.     For  a  long  time  the  most  severe  of  the  Romans,   destroy 
Cato  the  Censor,  had  ended  every  speech  with  the  words,  rivaf^^* 
"  Carthage  must  be  destroyed."     An  excuse  for  war  came 
when  Carthage  made  war  on  her  neighbor  Numidia,  an 
ally  of  Rome  that  had 
repeatedly  injured  Car- 
thage. 

At  first  the  Romans  Thedea- 

were    successful ;    Car-  ^l^Jage  of 

thage  was  compelled  to  ti"*  9°^ 

give  up  some  of  her  best  ^^^  ^™ 

citizens  as  hostages  and  "fa  their 

surrender     her     naval  °'*^' 

vessels  and  her  arms. 
The  Romans  then  de- 
manded that  Carthage 
be  abandoned,  as  they 
feared  so  powerful  a 
commercial  rival.  The 
patient     Carthaginians 

rebeUed.     With    mar-  Rom«>  Artillery. 

vellouB     enei^     they 

began  to  rebuild  walla  and  to  fashion  weapons  out  of 
scrape  of  metal     The  women  gave  their  hair  for  the  cords 
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on  the  huge  bows.  For  several  years  the  Carthaginians 
resisted  the  Roman  attacks  until  in  146  B.C.,  starving  and 
overwhelmed,  they  were  forced  to  surrender.  Of  the 
700,000  that  began  the  siege  but  50,000  survived.  Like 
Corinth,  and  in  the  same  year,  Carthage  was  destroyed 
because  of  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Rome.^ 

326.  Roman  Expansion  after  146  B.C.  —  Under  the 
Roman  republic,  which  lasted  until  27  B.C.,  Rome  added 
Gaul,  most  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  and  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Most  of  this  territory  was  con- 
quered by  the  great  generals  of  the  late  Republic,  Sul'la 
(§  342),  Pom'pey  (§  344)  and  Cae'sar  (§  347). 

When  Aug-us'tus  established  the  empire  (§  364),  he 
not  only  completed  the  circle  of  Roman  possessions  around 
the  Medii;erranean,  but  he  wisely  limited  the  empire  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  rivers  in  central  Europe 
and  to  the  Euphrates  River  in  Asia.  Later  emperors 
held  to  those  boundaries,  with  one  exception.* 
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Changes  in  Rome 

326.  General  Changes.  —  During  the  later  foreign  wars 
a  new  Rome  was  created,  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  wars 
themselves.  Some  of  these  changes  were  (I)  Social 
changes,  due  chiefly  to  the  new  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
shown  in  corruption,  in  religion,  in  family  life  and  the  new 
amusements;    (II)   Political  changes  which  affected  the 

*  Carthage,  Corinth  and  Tyre  were  afterward  rebuilt,  because  they 
were  natural  commercial  centres.  The  Romans  found  that  they  had 
injured  rather  than  helped  themselves  by  destroying  these  ports  through 
which  much  of  their  trade  must  be  carried  on. 

*  The  emperor  Tra'jan  (98-117  a.d.)  was  a  great  conqueror  and  added 
to  the  Roman  empire  lands  beyond  the  Danube  River  and  the  Euphrates 
River,  but  his  successors  did  not  try  to  defend  these  frontiers  against  their 
enemies.  To  be  sure  Britain,  which  had  been  conquered  before  the  time 
of  Trajan,  was  held  for  four  centuries  until  invasions  of  Qennan  tribea 
caused  the  "break-up"  of  the  Roman  empire  (ch.  XIV). 
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international  position  and  relations  of  Rome,  and  the 
government  of  the  provinces  as  well  as  of  Rome  herself ; 
and  (III)  Economic  changes,  such  as  the  development  of 
a  capitalist  class,  the  spread  of  slavery  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  time  peasantry,  which  had  been  the  chief 
strength  of  old  Rome. 

327.  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Rome.  —  The  Roman  public  Influence 
treasury  was  filled  by  the  great  wealth  that  came  to  Rome  ^^"^y^' 
from  the  indemnity  levied  upon  Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  and  govern- 
second  Pxmic  war,  upon  Macedonia  a  little  later,  from  trib-  ^^^^' 

ute  paid  by  subject  peoples,  and  from  gifts  and  be- 
quests like  that  of  the  king  of  Pergamum  (133  b.c.)/ 
From  a  state  almost  of  poverty  the  Romans  became 
suddenly  wealthy.  Opportunities  to  make  money  were 
offered  that  soon  created  a  capitalist  class  (§  331).  The 
old  styles  no  longer  satisfied;  new  luxuries  were  im- 
ported yearly  from  the  East.  The  elder  Cato,  last  of  the 
old  Romans,  protested  in  vain  against  the  new  luxury 
the  dissipations  that  wealth  brought  and  the  growing 
corruption  in  government  and  society.  Soldiers  no  longer 
enlisted  for  purely  patriotic  reasons,  sinc^  service  in  the 
eastern  wars  meant  rich  booty  for  privates  as  well  as  for 
generals  and  the  state. 

328.  Social  Changes.  —  Contact  with  the  East  brought  imitation 
many  of  the  refinements  of  the  Hellenistic  civilization.  ^'^"^^ 
Greek  dress  and  Greek  foods  were  copied.     Houses  were 

built  and  furnished  after  Greek  models.  Greek  slaves 
taught  the  sons  of  rich  Romans.  Greek  plays  furnished 
models  for  Roman  dramatists  and  Greek  works  of  art 
were  brought  from  the  plundered  cities  of  Greece.     The 

^  Rome  had  undertaken  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great  at  the 
request  of  the  king  of  Pergamum.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Pergamum 
received  great  additions  of  territory,  as  the  Romans  were  not  ready  to 
govern  lands  so  far  distant  as  Asia  Minor.  In  133,  when  the  last  king 
of  Pergamum  died,  his  territories  and  his  treasure  were  bequeathed 
to  Rome. 
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Romans  were,  however,  rather  poor  imitators,  and  they 

were  not  intellectual  or  artistic  like  the  Greeks.' 

Chmnaed  Family  bonds  were  relaxed  under  the  new  era  that  had 

Jl^j^        begun  at  Rome.    There  is  no  record  of  a  divorce  earlier 

than  the  Srst  Punic  war,  but  eeparations  occurred  with 

alarming  frequency  after  the  second  war  with  Carthage. 

Women  had  greater  legal  freedom  also,  from  thb  time, 

the  father  no  longer  having  the  full  rights  of  "patria  po- 

testas,"  that  b,  absolute  control  as  "  pater  famillas." 

Political  329.  IntroductioD  of  Public  Games.  —  Instead  of  the 

^^^^""^     one  annual  festival  that  was  held  before  the  second  Punic 

"bread  and    war,  new  games  and  festivals  were  introduced.     These  in- 


RomBD  GIsdinhiTS. 

eluded  fierce  combats  between  animals  and  between  men 
(gladiators)  with  short  swords  (§  380).  They  were  fre- 
quently held  at  the  expense  of  the  lesser  magistrates, 
whose  chance  of  election  to  higher  offices  usually  de- 
pended upon  the  pleasure  that  they  gave  to  the  Roman 
mob.  This  custom  and  the  distribution  of  grain  by 
wealthy  men  who  wished  to  have  a  "following"  led  to 

■  Many  Romans  had  already  lost  faith  in  their  own  religion  (1  280)  ; 
Greek  icepticiam  waa  welcomed.  Orgjei  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  sod 
Bacchus  were  practised  secretly  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy.  Sooth- 
sayers from  Asia  flocked  to  the  capital  city.  Temples  wer«  erected  to 
the  E^ptian  IsU  and  to  numeroui  other  foreigD  deitie*. 
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An  immense  amount  of  political  corruption  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half  of  the  republic. 

330.  The  GoTernment  of  the  Provinces.  —  Rome  did  Roman  pro- 
not  set  out  to  create  an  empire  composed  of  provinces  ^^ttw-* 
—  but  she  was  forced  to  borrow  or  develop  some  system  than  that 
of  government  for  the  subject  peoples  whom  she  con-  ^ceasora. 
quered.    The  method  of  government  for  the  early  prov- 
inces, like  the  provinces  themselves,  was  Carthaginian. 
A  governor  with  almost  absolute  power  ruled  each  prov- 
ince/ and  taxes  were  "  farmed  out  "  to  publicans.    Not 
all  of  the  cities  in  a  province  were  on  equal  footing  —  some 
were  still  allies ;  others  paid  tribute  while  a  few  became 
the  property  of  Rome.    In  general,  before  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  it  may  be  said  that  Roman  rule  in  her  prov- 
inces and  in  the  states  of  dependent  allies  was  better  than 
the  rule  it  replaced.    Taxes  were  less  heavy  in  Macedonia 
under  Rome  than  they  had  been  under  the  Macedonian 
kings.    The  Roman  officials  were  honest  compared  with 
the  Greek  and  Carthaginian  nilers.    Yet  in  later  times 
the  misrule  of  the  provinces,  the  heavy  taxation  and  the 
sacrifice  of  business  in  the  cities  for  the  benefit  of  Rome 
are  blots  on  the  history  of  the  republic* 

'  The  Roman  governors  were  usually  ex-magistrates  who  were  ap- 
IX)inted  for  one  year,  later  for  three  years.  They  were  absolute  within 
the  provinces,  not  even  being  subject  to  the  senate  until  their  term  of 
office  had  expired.  They  controlled  the  provincial  army  of  which  there 
was  usually  need  on  the  borders  of  the  province  or  in  unruly  cities.  They 
issued  orders  and  enforced  the  laws.  If  a  provincial  had  a  grievance 
there  could  be  no  appeal  beyond  the  governor,  who  had  the  highest  ju- 
dicial ix)wer.  Through  a  subordinate,  the  governor  supervised  the 
finances. 

'  If  a  governor  plundered  a  province,  no  one  could  try  him  until  after 
his  term  was  over.  Then  he  was  brought  before  a  tribunal  of  fellow-sen- 
ators. If  convicted,  he  went  into  exile,  usually  at  his  country  home.  It 
was  a  common  saying,  when  the  governor's  term  was  three  years,  that  it 
took  the  plunder  of  the  first  year  to  pay  the  senate  for  giving  the  posi- 
tion, that  of  the  second  to  buy  off  the  jury,  leaving  only  the  plunder  of 
the  third  year  f pr  the  governor. 
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331.  The  Publicans.  —  The  acquisition  of  provinces 
added  greatly  to  the  public  business  which  Rome  trans- 
acted through  contractors.  Taxes  had  to  be  collected 
in  a  province.  If  a  sewer  was  to  be  constructed,  a  road 
built,  or  a  public  building  erected,  the  work  was  done  by 
contract.  The  contracts  were  let  by  the  censors  at  five- 
year  intervals.  The  censors  estimated  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  each  province  should  bring ;  the  right  to 
collect  the  taxes  was  then  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  bidders  were  necessarily  capitalists.  These  associa- 
tions of  publicans  collected  the  customs  revenues  in 
Italy  and  farmed  the  taxes  in  the  provinces. 

The  publicans  collected  as  much  as  they  could,  usually 
far  in  excess  of  the  amoimts  paid  into  the  public  treasury. 
If  a  man  did  not  pay  the  tenth  or  fifth  of  his  produce  that 
the  law  required,  or  did  not  pay  the  rent  on  his  land  which 
might  legally  belong  to  the  state,  he  might  be  cast  into 
prison  or  sold  into  slavery. 

332.  Slavery.  —  Slavery  grew  with  the  extension  of 
Roman  dominion.  Each  war  brought  thousands  of 
captives  who  were  sold  as  slaves.^  Slaves  were  employed 
in  large  numbers  on  the  great  estates  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 
They  were  npt  treated  like  human  beings,  but,  being 
human,  revolted  in  terrible  slave  insiurections.  Sicily 
was  the  scene  of  three  prolonged  servile  wars  during  the 
century  after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  Slavery  made  the 
Romans  more  callous  and  corrupt  than  ever,  and  slave 
labor  caused  great  economic  crises. 

333.  The  Decline  of  the  Middle  Class. — Italy  had  once 
been  a  land  of  small  farmers,  sturdy,  self-supporting, 

*  One  of  the  most  upright  of  the  Roman  commanders,  ^milius  Paulus, 
sold  150,000  inhabitants  of  Epirus  into  slavery  ({  321).  Ten  thousand  of 
the  most  intelligent  Greeks,  including  the  statesman  and  historian  Polyb- 
ius,  were  sent  to  Rome  practically  as  slaves  when  the  Achffian  league  was 
broken  up  (151  B.C.).  Slave  raids  were  common,  and  the  island  of  Delos, 
once  sacred  to  Apollo,  became  the  slave  market  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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self-respecting  yeomen,  who  lived  plainly,  feared  the  gods  The  small 
and  reared  large  families.    The  Licinian  laws   (§  291)  |"™^J^ 
had  attempted  to  help  this  class  by  distributing  the  public  (202  b.c.). 
lands  in  small  farms ;  but  these  laws  had  been  broken  by 
the  nobles  who  controlled  the  senate.    Then  came  Hanni- 
bal, whose  terrible  campaigns  devastated  Italy  and  kept 
the  farmers  under  arms,  when  they  should  have  been 
cultivating  their  crops. 

After  Hannibal,  wealthy  men  bought  up  these  neglected  From  Zama 
farms.    The  other  yeomen  could  not  grow  grain  to  com-  q^^^ 
pete  with  the  cheap  com  of  Sicily  and  Africa.    Neither  (133b.o.). 
could  they  compete  with  the  large  sheep  and  cattle  estates 
of  their  wealthy  neighbors,  with  their  cheap  slave  labor 
and  broad  IBields.    A  few  tried  raising  vines  and  olives, 
but  most  of  them  lacked  the  capital  and  the  skill  for  such 
enterprises.    Flocking  to  Rome,  these  men  crowded  the 
capital,  and  failing  to  find  work,  joined  the  city  rabble 
which  enjoyed  the  free  games  and  cheap  food.    Thus  the 
rich  grew  richer  and  the  poor  poorer ;  while  Rome,  nomi- 
nally governed  by  all  citizens,  yet  actually  ruled  by  the 
wealthy  but  corrupt  nobles,  was  drifting  into  new  diffi- 
culties which  neither  the  nobility  nor  the  peasant  could 
solve. 

334.  Summary.  —  The  territorial  history  of  the  west-  Supremacy 
em  Mediterranean  during  the  four  centuries  from  550  B.C.  ?'  Carthage 
to  146  B.C.  is  the  history  (1)  of  the  supremacy  of  Carthage  West  before 
in  the  West  and  (2)  of  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  Rome.  ^^^^ 
The  Carthaginians  supplanted  first  the  Etruscans  and 
later  the  western  Greeks,  especially  in  Sicily.     Carthage 
owed  her  supremacy  to  her  central  location,  to  her  trade 
and  tributary  provinces,  to  her  strong  navy,  her  stable 
government  and  her  able  leaders.    Carthage  was  inferior 
to  Rome  in  her  selfish  policy  toward  subject-states  and 
in  her  dependence  on  mercenaries  rather  than  on  citizen 
soldiers. 
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The  three  The  first  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  began 

andtiil*"    ^^  ^^^  ^'^'  ^  ^  contest  for  Sicily.    Soon  after  the  Romans 

destruction    equipped  themselves  to  fight  on  the  sea,  they  acquired 

by^^  Sicily,   and   later,   Sardinia   and   Corsica.    The   second 

Punic  war  was  the  war  waged  by  Hannibal  for  fifteen  years 

in  Italy  against  great  odds.    At  Cannse  he  destroyed 

the  flower  of  Rome's  troops,  but  he  could  not  break 

down  the  allegiance  of  Rome's  allies.    When  Hasdrubal 

was   defeated    at   the   Metaurus    (207),    Hannibal   was 

beaten,  although  he  did  not  acknowledge  defeat  until 

Zama  (202).     A  half  century  later,  in  146  B.C.,  Carthage 

was  destroyed  by  the  jealous  and  avaricious  Romans. 

Rome  mis-        Rome  expanded  to  the  east  as  soon  as  Carthage  was 

treas  of  the  Q^^  ^f  ^[j^  ^^y     gj^^  ^^^  successful  against  the  kings  of 

Mediter-       Syria,  and  of  Macedon  (Pydna,  168  b.c.)  and  easily  over- 
ranean.         came  the  disunited  states  of  Greece.    Conquests  after 
146  B.C.  extended  Roman  dominions  to  the  Scottish  high- 
lands on  the  north,  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the 
northeast,  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Sahara 
desert  on  the  south. 
Bad  results      Rome's  success   and  the  introduction  of  wealth  and 
ofexpan-      luxury  from  abroad  made  her  people  less  religious  and 
moral.    She  was  no  longer  governed  by  the  people  but  by 
a  set  of  wealthy  senators.    The  provinces  were  badly 
ruled  and  the  provincials  were  oppressed  by  the  tax- 
farmers.    In  Italy  the  rise  of  great  estates,  the  spread  of 
slavery  and  the  decay  of  the  peasantry  prepared  the  way 
for  mob  rule  in  Rome,  for  the  ascendency  of  generals  and 
finally  for  the  empire. 
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QuestioiiB 

1.  What  were  the  three  great  steps  in  the  expansion  of  Rome  ? 
How  did  the  subjugation  of  Carthage  and  the  cities  of  East 
influence  Rome  ? 

2.  Outline  the  struggle  in  the  western  Mediterranean :  (1)  be- 
tween the  Etruscans,  Greeks  and  Carthaginians;  (2)  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks;  (3)  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage. 

3.  Who  were  Gelon,  Dionysius,  Timoleon,  Agathocles  and 
Pyrrhus?  What  were  Himera,  the  Sicilian  expedition  and  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  ? 

4.  Show  the  importance  of  Carthage.  Consider  location, 
dominions,  trade,  government  and  navy.  Compare  Rome  with 
Carthage. 

5.  How  many  wars  were  there  between  Rome  and  Carthage  ? 
Characterize  each,  that  is,  explain  very  briefly  the  real  nature 
of  each  struggle. 

6.  Explain  the  policy  of  Hannibal.  Give  an  account  of  his 
methods  and  describe  one  battle.  Why  did  not  the  allies  desert 
Rome?  Why  was  the  second  Punic  war  as  well  as  the  first 
decided  by  "sea  power,"  that  is,  by  the  control  of  the  sea? 

7.  Tell  about  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  Syria  and  Greece. 
Why  was  Rhodes  humiliated?  Why  were  Corinth  and  Car- 
thage destroyed  ?  Why  were  Tyre,  Corinth  and  Carthage  after- 
ward rebuilt  ? 

8.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  five  different  stages  in  Roman 
expansion.  Did  Rome  gain  more  territory  before  146  b.c.  or 
after  146  b.c.  ?  Why  do  we  take  146  b.c.  as  the  end  of  the 
period  of  the  *' expansion  of  the  nations"  ? 

9.  Name  the  three  classes  of  changes  in  Rome  during  the  sec- 
ond and  first  centuries  before  Christ.  Explain  each  as  fiilly  as 
possible.  First  name  the  chief  changes  under  each  class,  and  then 
explain  those  that  you  have  named.  Make  a  summary  of  this 
for  your  note-book. 

10.  Explain:  Myle,  the  earliest  provinces,  Fabian  policy, 
Metaurus,  Zama,  Pydna,  Magnesia,  bequests  of  the  king  of 
Pergamum,  tax-farming,  publicans,  the  '*city  rabble." 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE    REVOLUTION    AND    IMPERIALISM 

(146  B.C.-14  A.D.) 

335.  The  Problem  of  Governing  the   Roman  World,  Theprob- 
133  B.C.  —  As  we  have  seen,  two  great  changes  had  been  ganging " 
going  on  in  the  Mediterranean  world  during  the  second  the  Roman 
century  before  Christ;    (1)  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  e^^' 
power   until   practically   every   country   that   bordered 
on  the  Mediterranean  was  either  subject  to  Rome  or 
a  dependent  ally  of  Rome ;  and  (2)  the  decadence  of  the 
old  simple  life  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.    One 
pari  of  the  problem  then  was  how  to  organize  these  conquered 
countries  into  a  single  "  empire,^'  or  vast  republic. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  was  the  question  as  to  Theprob- 
who  should  govern  this  immense  area.     Under  the  consti-  ^,jdgov- 
tution  that  had  been  developed  during  the  early  years  of  em  the 
the  republic,  as  we  noticed,  after  287  b.c.  the  law  gave  the  ^ori^. 
power  of  governing  Rome  to  the  assemblieSy  but  custom  and 
ability  had  left  it  to  the  senate.    Neither  the  assemblies 
nor  the  senate  knew  how  to  govern  properly  so  vast  a  realm 
as  the  Roman  armies  had  conquered.    In  133  the  senate 
was   not  only   governing   Roman   dominions   unwisely, 
but  the  senate  itself  was  narrow,  selfish,  and  incompetent. 
The  assemblies  were  just  as  incapable  of  governing,  for 
they  were  largely  made  up  of  self-seeking  merchants,  of 
property  owners  corrupted  by  unaccustomed  wealth  and 
slavery,  and  of  the  city  mob,  degraded  by  poverty. 

The  century  from  133  to  27  b.c.  was  taken  up  with  The  Revo- 
attempts  to  solve  these  two  problems.     This  century  after  ^"**®°- 

133  B.C.  is  sometimes  called  the  century  of  the  RevoliUion. 
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The    Eablt    Revolution  —  Rbvow    against    Sena- 
torial Rule  (146-88  b.c.) 

336.  The  Reforms  of  the  Gracchi.  —  The  first  attack 
upon  the  senatorial  rule  came  from  two  brothers  of  noble 
aims  and  high  principles.  Ti-be'ri-us  and  Ga'ius  Grac'chus 
belonged  to  a  plebeian  family  of  nobles,  and  through  their 
mother,  the  famous  Cor-ne'li-a,  were  descended  from 
Scipio  AfricanuS;  the  Elder.  Their  real  purpose  was  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor  citizens  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  farms  (§  333)  in  the  vain  effort  to  find  a  living 
in  Rome. 

387.  Tiberius  Gracchus.  —  Having  been  elected  trib- 
une in  133  B.C.,  Tiberius  Gracchus  tried  to  get  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  public  lands,  according  to  the  Licinian 
laws  (§  291).  This  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  senators, 
many  of  whom  had  occupied  large  blocks  of  state  land 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  give  up.  Tiberius  appealed 
to  the  people  in  assembly  and  they  passed  his  law,  as  they 
had  a  legal  right  to  do,  but  they  were  obliged  to  remove  a 
tribime  who  had  vetoed  the  law  at  the  request  of  the  sena- 
torial party.  This  was  a  very  ancient  use  of  the  modem 
method  that  we  term  the  *'  recall."  Tiberius  then  tried  to 
secure  his  own  reelection  as  tribune,  although  the  law  did  not 
provide  for  reflection.  The  senators,  alarmed  at  the  great 
increase  in  the  tribune's  power  under  Tiberius,  and  fearing 
the  loss  to  themselves  if  his  programme  of  reform  was  com- 
pleted, attacked  him  in  the  city  streets  and  put  him  to 
death.  Thus  violence  pointed  the  way  to  the  military 
rule  which  finally  overthrew  the  republic.  But  the  death 
of  Tiberius  did  not  end  his  work,  for  later  censuses  show 
that  within  a  few  years  the  number  of  land  owners  in  Italy 
mcreased  80,000. 

338.  The  Work  of  Gaius  Gracchus  (123  B.C.).  —  Gains 
Gracchus  continued  the  work  of  Tiberius  for  the  relief  of 
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the  peasants  in  Rome  and  in  Italy.    In  addition  he  devel-  Gaitu 
oped  plans  for  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  Roman  ^JJ^J^^^ 
government.     In  two  successive  terms  as  tribmie/  he  tribunate 
sought  to  make  himself  real  ruler  of  Rome.    To  do  this  po^®"?^ 

.  and  plana 

Gains  made  the  tribune  by  far  the  most  powerfiil  magis-  many 
trate  in  the  government.    He  relieved  the  city  of  many  "'<>"»»• 
of  its  poor  by  continuing  the  distribution  of  the  public 
lands,  and  by  sending  out  colonists  outside  of  Italy.    He 
gained  the  favor  of  the  city  voters  by  distributing  grain 
at  half  price.    This  followed  a  custom  that  had  been  used 

■ 

by  many  nobles,  but  was  a  dangerous  practice  which  he 

probably  intended  should  be  temporary.     It  was  used 

lat^  by  demagogues  and  generals  to  win  popiilar  favor 

and  was,  unfortunately,  the  only  law  of  Gaius  Gracchus 

that  survived. 

His  downfall  came  with  his  statesmanlike  suggestion  Gaius 

that  citizenship  should  be  extended  to  the  Italians,  a  P"^*^**'" 

*^  'IB  over- 

proposal  that  united  the  senate  and  the  city  mob  against  thrown  by 

him.  When  Gaius  Gracchus  failed  to  secure  a  second  ^«  ■«»*** 
reelection  as  tribime,  a  senatorial  force  attacked  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  streets,  killing  him  and  three  thousand  of 
his  supporters.  The  senate  quickly  reestablished  its 
supremacy  and  imdid,  so  far  as  it  could,  the  work  of 
Gracchus,  but  it  could  not  conceal  the  need  of  reform,  nor 
destroy  the  demand  for  it.    A  revolution  had  begun. 

339.  The  Briberies  of  Jugurtha.  —  For  several  years  The  wan 
after  the  death  of  Gaius  Gracchus,  Rome  was  ruled  by  J^^JJ^^^ 
the  senate,  which  was  corrupt  and  inefficient.  The  revolt 
of  the  people  against  this  misrule  was  brought  about  by 
the  failure  of  the  war  against  Ju-gur'tha,  who  had  seized 
the  throne  of  Nu-mid'i-a  in  Africa  and  had  bribed  and 
defeated  every  army  that  the  senate  sent  against  him. 
He  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  charges  against 
him,  of  massacring  thousands  of  Roman  subjects,  but  he 

1  A  man  could  now  hold  the  ix>sition  of  tribune  more  than  one  year. 
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bought  his  freedom.  On  his  departure  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  ''  Oh,  city  for  sale  and  doomed  to  speedy  ruin, 
if  it  finds  a  purchaser/' 

340.  Marius,  the  Saviour  of  Rome.  —  The  people 
demanded  a  leader  who  was  incorruptible.  They  found 
one  in  Gains  Ma'ri-us,  an  uneducated  man  of  humble 
parentage,  but  an  able  general.  Marius  found  the  army 
honeycombed  with  corruption.  He  reformed  it,  defeated 
Jugurtha  and  his  allies,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Lu'cius  Sul'la, 
captured  Jugurtha.  He  was  at  once  reelected  consul 
and  was  recalled  to  Italy  to  repel  the  invasion  of  two 
hordes  of  Germans,  the  Cim'bri  and  the  Teu'to-nes. 
These  tribes,  having  defeated  four  consuls,  were  threaten- 
ing to  seize  the  rich  lands  of  northern  Italy  and  plunder 
the  wealthy  cities.  Six  years  in  succession  Marius  held 
the  consulship.  In  102,  at  Aquse  Sex'ti-se,  in  Southern 
Gaul,  he  destroyed  the  huge  force  of  the  Teutones,  and  the 
next  year,  at  the  Raud'ine  plain  in  northern  Italy,  he  anni- 
hilated the  Cimbri  as  well.  For  four  centuries,  Rome  was 
comparatively  free  from  invasion  by  the  barbarians. 

341.  The  Social  War.  —  Marius  made  the  army  demo- 
cratic by  abolishing  social  distinctions  and  by  admitting 
landless  men  from  Rome  and  Italy  into  the  legions,  but 
he  did  nothing  for  the  Italians.  As  the  Italians  were  op- 
pressed by  the  Romans,  they  formed  a  new  Italian  state 
which  they  defended  in  a  war  known  as  the  social  war, 
from  the  Latin  word  ''  socii,"  meaning  allies.^  Rome 
took  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to  crush  the  revolts, 
but  the  Italians  were  not  conquered.  Then  the  Roman 
government  offered  full  citizenship  to  those  Italians  who 
had  remained  loyal.     Later  the  same  rights  were  granted 


1 A  tribune,  Marcus  Drusus,  tried  to  secure  for  the  discontented 
Italians  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  Gaius  Gracchus  had  proposed  for 
them.  His  law  was  passed,  but  Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  the  law 
wat  vetoed  by  the  senate. 
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to  those  who  swore  allegiance  to  Rome  within  sixty  days.^ 
These  laws  and  a  vigorous  campaign  by  Sulla  ended  the 
war,  although  more  blood  was  shed  before  the  new  Italian 
citizens  were  finally  enrolled  as  voters.  The  number  of 
Roman  citizens  was  more  than  doubled  by  these  changes, 
and  Italy  from  the  Rubicon  to  TarerUum  was  united  into  a 
single  state. 

The  Stbuogle  of  Military  Leaders  for  Supremacy 

(8S-46  B.C.) 

342.  The    War    with     Mithridates     (88-84    B.C.).—    Contest  fox 
Disorder  and  violence  were  common  features  of  the  party  ?o™mand 

in  the 

strife  that  went  on  at  Rome  each  year,  but  as  yet  no  Mithri- 
leader  had  used  an  organized  army  to  secure  power.  ^^"^ 
Sulla,  the  aristocrat,  champion  of  the  senate,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  army  into  Roman  politics.  Unfortunately 
he  had  many  successors.  He  did  this  in  order  to  secure 
command  of  the  force  to  be  sent  against  Mith-ri-da'tes, 
king  of  Pontus.  The  assembly  had  voted  that  Marius, 
the  democratic  leader,  should  have  the  command  ;  the  sen- 
ate, on  the  contrary,  selected  Sulla,  the  leader  of  the 
aristocrats.' 

Mithridates  seemed  as  great  a  danger  as  the  invasions  of  Conquests 
the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  a  few  years  earlier.    He  a^dmas- 

sacres  of 

was  king  of  Pontus,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.'  Mithri- 
dates in 

^  The  Italians  wanted  full  rights  of  citixenship  as   a  protection,    the  East. 
They  did  not  care  particularly  about  voting  in  Rome,  but  they  did  wish 
to  be  able  to  protect  themselves  from  insult  and  their  property  from 
seiiure.     Only  full  citiiens  were  really  able  to  do  this. 

'  As  soon  as  Sulla  left  Italy,  however,  Marius  and  his  friends  re- 
entered Rome,  where  they  murdered  the  friends  of  Sulla  and  plundered 
their  homes.  Marius  was  no  longer  an  able  general  and  a  wise  leader, 
but  a  harsh,  revengeful  old  man  who  died  soon  after  this  butchery. 

'  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  able,  and  cruel,  but  with  a  polish 
that  came  from  a  Greek  education.  On  an  appointed  day  he  had 
maasaored  all  of  the  Italians  in  Asia  Minor,  men,  women  and  children, 
numbering  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand. 
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Having  conquered  his  immediate  neighborsi  he  had  in- 
cited all  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Rome  to  revolt. 
Mithridates  then  crossed  into  Greece  and  was  joined  by 
the  Greeks  and  many  of  the  Macedonians. 
Sulla  oon-         Although  Sulla  had  only  a  small  army,  he  had  no  great 
Sfitoi-         difficulty  in  defeating  the  forces  of  Mithridates  and  driving 
dates.  them  out  of  Europe.    Mithridates  was  glad  to  make 

peace  by  surrendering  most  of  his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  preferred  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  time  to  attack 
Rome  (§344). 
Sulla's  pro-       348.  The  Rule  of  Sulla.  —  After  conquering  Mithri- 
acnptions      dates,  Siilla  returned  to  Italy,  which  the  democratic  party 
defended  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     By  a  victory  just 
outside  the  CoUine  Gate  of  Rome,  he  gained  complete 
control  of  the  government.    Sulla  immediately  began  a 
series   of  proscriptions   in   which   he   and   his  followers 
murdered  their  enemies  and  seized  their  property.     No 
one's  life  was  safe,  for  a  fresh  list  of  those  that  might  be 
killed  for  a  reward  was  published  every  day,  and  private 
enmity  or  greed  caused  the  death  of  many  men  of  ability 
or  wealth  who  had  not  opposed  Sulla.    The  horrors  of 
these  fiendish  proscriptions  were  not  forgotten  for  two 
generations.    Sulla  completed  his  work  by  reestablishing 
the  rule  of  the  senate  in  a  constitution  which  also  intro- 
duced some  necessary  reforms.^    The  constitution  lasted 
barely  a  decade,  but  Sulla  had  set  an  example  of  rule  by 
"  blood  and  iron  "  that  other  Romans  were  quick  to  follow. 

>  Sulla  restored  the  rule  of  the  senate.  He  tried  to  cripple  the  tribune 
hy  not  allowing  a  person  who  had  been  tribune  to  hold  any  other  office. 
These  changes  lasted  but  a  few  years.  Other  changes  lasted  longer.  He 
iDoreased  the  number  of  financial  and  judicial  officers  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
■inoe  more  were  needed.  He  prescribed  that  none  should  hold  important 
offices  until  he  had  served  in  lesser  offices,  thus  giving' the  higher  magis- 
trates training  for  their  work.  These  reforms  might  have  beeo  valuable, 
had  not  Rome  already  abandoned  civil  rule  for  leadership  by  its  great 
generals. 
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844.  Pompey.  —  Soon  after  the  death  of  Sulla,  a  young  Canqueate 
man  named  Pom'pey  became  the  most  prominent  citizen  "*  ^""'■w- 
of  Rome.  Pompey  had  helped 
Sulla,  had  conquered  Spain  by 
the  ud  of  assassins  and  had 
put  down  the  revolt  of  the 
gladiators  under  Spar'ta-cus. 
In  a  remarkably  short  cam- 
ptugn  of  forty  days,  Pompey 
swept  the  pirates  from  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Then 
he  again  conquered  Mithri- 
dates,  accepting  all  of  the  glory 
that  belonged  to  his  immedi- 
ate predecessor.  Pompey  also 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine. 
In  Jerusalem  Pompey  not  only 
visited  the  temple  but  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  thus 
gave  Home  a  claim  to  lands^n 
the  east  Mediterranean  coast, 
as  weU  as  most  of  Asia  Minor.  ^"'^^^  """  ^'*'*- 

346.  Cicero  and  tbe   Conei^acy  of   Catilina.  —  While  CatiUne'n 
Pompey  was  in  the  East  an  attempt  was  made  by  Cat'i-line  ■''°*' 
to  gain  control  of  the  government  of  Rome.     He  gathered 
about  himself  an  army  of  discontented  men.   When  Catiline 
was  denounced  in  the  senate  by  Cic'e-ro,  who  was  consul 
that  year,  he  fled  and  his  army  was  destroyed. 

Cicero  was  an  able  man  and  a  great  orator.     He  was  a  Cicero,  the 
"  new  man,"  since  he  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  families  S^Jl^^ 
that  held  most  of  the  offices.    His  orations  and  writings 
were  polished  and  interesting,  but  Cicero  was  vain  and 
timid.    The  work  of  preserving  and  reorganising  Rome 
was  left  to  men  of  tougher  fibre. 

848.  The  First  Triumvirate.  —  When  Pompey  returned 
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to  Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  the  piratee, 
with  a  great,  if  rather  undeserved,  military  reputation,  he 
found  that  the  ruling  nobles  were  jealous  of  his  fame.  He 
therefore  allied  himself  with  a  rich  man  named  Cras'sus 
and  an  exceedingly  popular  patrician,  Julius  Cse'sar. 
This  alliance  of  Pompey,  Csesar  and  Crassus  was  called 
the  first  tri-um'vi-rate.  These  three  men  practically 
dominated  Rome.  After  a  year  as  consul,  Csesar  was  ap- 
pointed proconsul  of  Gaiil  for  five  years. 

347.  Julius  Cflssar.  —  Julius  Csesar  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  history. 
Although  he  belonged  to  a  patrician  family,  he  was  related 
by  marriage  to  Marius,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
and  had  sided  with  Marius  against  Sulla.  After  Sulla's 
death  he  had  been  elected  to  positions  in  which  he  had 
entertained  the  populace  of  Rome  at  great  expense,  his 
creditors  paying  the  bills.  Csesar  realized  as  perhaps  few 
men  did  that  Rome  could  never  be  governed  again  by 
either  the  senate  or  the  assembly.  Since  Rome  must  be 
ruled  by  one  man,  a  military>  leader,  Csesar  decided  to  be 
that  man,  and  he  sought  in  Gaul  the  army  that  should 
make  him  master  of  Rome. 

Csesar  conquered  Gaul  in  a  series  of  brilliant  cam- 
paigns that  he  describes  graphically  and  simply  in  his 
well-known,  if  not  well-beloved,  book  on  the  Gallic  war. 
By  skilful  diplomacy  he  solved  the  serious  problems 
of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Csesar  united  Gaul  and  made  it 
half-civilized,  giving  the  province  a  firm,  wise  rule.  Gaul 
helped  him  even  more,  for  it  gave  him  military  experi- 
ence. It  furnished  him  an  army  of  veterans  who  were 
greatly  attached  to  him  and  would  do  anything  for 
him. 

848.  Pompey  versus  CaDsar.  —  Csesar  needed  this  ex- 
perience and  this  help.  The  senate  and  Pompey,  fearing 
Cffisar,  told  him  to  give  up  his  command  and  return  to 
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Rome.     Knowing  that  he  would  not  be  safe  in  Rome  By  dafeat- 
if  he  were  alone,  Casax  crossed  the  Ru'bi-con  River  with  ^  ciB»r 
bis  army  (49  b.c.).'     Pompey  and  his  friends  immediately  becomes 
fled.     Cfeear  at  once  made  himself  master  of  Rome  and  ^^ 
Italy,  treating  with  generosity  his  opponents  who  had  re- 
mained.    With  his  army  he  followed  Pompey  into  Greece, 
where  he  defeated  him.     Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
his  head  was  brought  to  the  conqueror.     In  three  years 
from  the  lime  that  he  crossed  the  Rvbiam,  Casar  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  MedOerranean  world. 

The  Establishment  op  an  Empire,  46  b.c. -14  a.d. 

349.  The  Work  of  CceBar.  —  In  order  to  carry  on  his  Powen 
work  CjEsar  concentrated  in  hia  own  bands  almost  auto-  z^  *" 
-  cratic  powers.     Not  only  was  he  Cat^. 

im-per-a'tor,  that  is,  military  com- 
mander, but  be  held  the  offices  of 
dictator,  consul  and  many  others.* 
Cfesar  enlarged  the  senate  and  per- 
mitted some  provincials,  especially  ^°d*''^*'ai 
the  Gauls,  to  have  full  Roman  citi-  refonna  or 
zenship,                                                                               fMar. 

By  establishing  sound  govern- 
ment in  Rome,  Cfeear  virtually 
changed  the  decaying  and  disor- 
derly republic  into  an  empire.  He  juiiuB  Cnsu 
looked  after  the  health  and  order 
of  the  imperial  city.     He  reduced  the  mob  that  had  been 

'  Tbe  RubicOD  aepBrsted  Italy  from  a  proviDce  on  the  north.  Gov. 
emora  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  Italy  with  tfaeir  artDJea.  an  act  oF 
that  Idnd  being  considered  treason.  That  is  the  reason  that  CiGBar  ben- 
tated  at  the  Rubicon  and  finally  plunged  in.  saying.  "Tbe  die  is  cast," 

'  He  exerciBed  the  powers  ai  chief  judge  and  of  tribune.  He  could 
not  hold  the  office  of  tribune,  since  he  belonged  to  a  patrician  family. 
Naturally  all  branches  of  the  government  were  under  hia  authority,  so 
th»t  Rome  and  her  dominions  were  governed  according  to  his  wishes. 
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fed  at  public  expense,  partly  by  establishing  in  the  prov- 
inces colonies  of  Roman  citizensi  a  scheme  proposed  by 
Gains  Gracchus  years  before.  By  making  the  provincial 
governors  responsible  directly  to  himself,  and  by  creat- 
ing a  system  of  more  direct  taxation  Csssar  gave  to 
the  provinces  a  much  better  and  a  much  less  costly 
government.  He  introduced  the  calendar  from  Egypt, 
since  New  Year's  day  under  the  old  Roman  calendar 
came  only  a  short  time  before  the  spring  solstice  in  March. 
One  of  the  months  of  the  reformed  calendar  he  named  after 
himself,  Jiily.  These  examples  of  reform  show  how  exten- 
sive and  thorough  were  the  changes  made  by  Ceesar. 

360.  The  Second  Triumvirate.  —  Csesar's  autocratic 
rule  aroused  against  him  the  envy  qi  many  who  wished  to 
overthrow  him.  As  Shakespeare  has  so  vividly  told  us, 
Cassius  and  Brutus  were  among  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  Csesar.  In  March,  44  B.C.,  CsBsar  was 
attacked  in  the  capitol  and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the 
foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Caesar's  work  did  not  die  with  him.  His  nephew  and 
adopted  son,  Oc-ia'vi-us,  arranged  a  second  triumvirate 
with  Mark  Antony  and  Lepidus,  Caesar's  master  of  the 
horse.  Octavius,  although  a  mere  youth  at  this  time, 
showed  himself  a  cold-blooded  and  unprincipled  schemer. 
Without  mercy  these  three  triumvirs  hunted  down  their 
enemies  in  Rome  and  abroad.  So  many  estates  were 
confiscated  by  the  triumvirs  that  no  buyers  for  land 
could  be  foimd,  although  it  was  offered  at  very  low 
prices.  For  years  Italy  had  been  losing  her  people, 
who  had  gone  to  Rome  or  the  provinces.  After  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  triumvirs  farms,  hamlets  and  even  cities 
were  practically  abandoned. 

361.  The  Success  of  Octavius.  —  After  ten  years  of 
autocratic  rule,  Lepidus  having  been  dropped,  Antony 
and  Octavius  quarrelled.    Their  forces  met  at  Ad'ti-mn 
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(31  B.C.)  off  the  west  coast  of  Greece.      Antony  and  his  Ootavius 
sweetheart,  Cle-o-pa'tra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  sailed  away,  ^^/of 
leaving  their  fleet  to  its  fate.    A  little  later  Antony  com-  the  Roman 
mitted  suicide  in  Egypt  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  ^**'*^' 
captured  by  Octavius. 

Cleopatra  was  considered  the  most  beautif ill  woman  of  Cleopatra, 
her  time.    She  had  charmed  Pompey,  and  Cssar  and 
Antony,  but  her  charms  made  no  impression  on  Octavius. 
Rather  than  march  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in  the 
"  triumph  "  of  Octavius,  Cleopatra  killed  herself. 

Octavius  was  now  master  of  the  Roman  world.    On  The  return 
his  return  to  Rome  he  celebrated  a  triumph  and  closed  the  ^  r^^^ 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  an  act  signifying  that  the 
Roman  world  was  at  peace.    But  three  times  had  these 
gates  been  closed  since  the  days  of  Romulus. 

362.  The  Need  of  Empire.  —  The  people  welcomed  the  Need  of 
strong  rule  of  one  man  because  they  were  tired  of  the  ^J^  *^^ 
quarrels  between  military  leaders.  During  the  preceding 
century  there  had  been  so  much  disorder  in  Rome  and  in 
Italy  that  life  was  not  safe.  On  the  sea  piracy  was  conmion, 
even  after  the  time  of  Pompey.  In  some  of  the  provinces 
brigandage  was  continuous ;  in  others  it  was  merely  inter- 
mittent.   The  empire  promised  peace. 

There  was  need  of  a  strong  hand  to  protect  business  Protection 
and  stop  the  exploitation  of  all  Roman  possessions.  A  law  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
had  already  been  passed  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  that 
capitalists  might  charge  to  one  per  cent  a  month.  A 
government  was  needed  that  would  enforce  this  law,  that 
would  safeguard  proper  investments  of  capital,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  checked  speculation. 

353.  Changing  Conditions  in  the  Roman  World.  —  The  Growing 
Roman  world  had  been  prepared  for  a  Roman  empire  in  JJ^JJ^^ 
many  ways.    Rome  was  no  longer  a  city  of  Romans.    It  Roman 
was  cosmopolitan,  its  population  being  made  up  chiefly  of  ^°'^^* 
provincials  and  other  foreigners.    As  rulers,  merchants  or 
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soldiers,  the  Romans  and  Italians  had  gone  to  every  part 
of  the  Roman  world.    The   Mediterranean  world  was 
becoming  Romanized  (§§  382-387).      It  was  demanding 
a  government  capable  of  ruling  a  world-state. 
PoiiticsJ.  As  neither  the  senate  nor  the  assemblies  had  been  ca- 

BoTaocial  P»ble  of  ruling  the  empire,  Rome  and  Italy  had  become 
demora]u&-  demoralized.  Bribery,  vote-selling  and  mob  influence  were 
Rome  aod  "°*'  *^^  worst  evils  that  existed.  In  busiaess,  men  seemed 
Italy.  to  have  lost  all  idea  of  right  and  wrong.     There  was  little 

respect   for  the  sacredness  of   family  life.     The    moral 
standards  of  society  were  shockingly  low.     Although  these 
changes  were  not  due  to  the  lack  of  good  government, 
they  were  aggravated  by  the  misrule  of  the  preceding 
century.     In  time,  with  better  government,  the  conditions 
in   Rome   and    Italy 
improved  very  much. 
Autocratic  8H.  The   Rule   of 

powers  held  Augustus.  —  As  soon 

tus.  "^*'  ^  Octavius  was   in 

control  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  offered  to 
give  up  all  of  the 
extraordinary  offices 
that  he  held  and  re- 
store the  rule  of  the 
senate  and  assembly. 
The  people  at  once 
thrust  new  honors  on 
him,  proclaiming  him 
Au-gus'-tus,  27  B.C., 

AugiMtu,,  ai»d    ""Ifi'OB    *o   ^^ 

office  of  imperator, 
'  from  which  we  get  our  word  emperor,  the  power  of  con- 
sul within  the  city  and  proconsul  outside.  He  himself 
preferred  to  be  called  prin'cepa,  that  is,  first  citizen,  some- 
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what  like  Pericles,  the  "  uncrowned  king  "  of  Athens, 
and  he  referred  to  the  years  of  his  reign  by  the  years 
that  he  held  the  power  of  tribune.  He  did  this  to  gain 
favor  with  the  common  people,  the  tribune  being  pri< 
manly  a  popiilar  official. 

Although  Augustus  held  almost  absolute  authority,  Thepres- 
he  carefully  preserved  the  forms  of  republican  rule.  '  The  ^^^ 
assemblies   met,   made   laws,    and   elected   magistrates,  lican  forms 
The  senate  deliberated  as  in  former  years.    The  rule  of  ^^^ 
Augustus  was  one  of  influence  as  well  as  power,  for  he 
was  now  moderate,  kind  and  beloved  by  his  people. 

366.  The    Provinces    under    Augustus.  — .As    a    wise  The  two 
general  and  statesman,  Augustus  extended  the  territories  pj|^^c^ 
of  the  empire  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the  north,  and  their 
to  the  Euphrates  on  the  east  and  to  the  Sahara  desert  on  ^e^' 
the   south.     He   reorganized   the   provinces,    continuing 
the  provincial  reforms  of  Julius  Csesar.    He  divided  all 
provinces  into  two  classes,  the  senatorial  and  the  imperial. 
The  senatorial  provinces  were  the  older  and  more  settled 
provinces  which  were  directly  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
senate.    The  more  distant  and  exposed  provinces  Augus- 
tus kept  under  his  own  direct  supervision,  since  the  army 
was  needed  to  repress  outbreaks  of  the  people  or  invasions 
from  abroad.     The  provinces  became  orderly,  and  a  juster 
method  of  collecting  taxes  greatly  lightened  the  burdens 
of  the  oppressed  provincials. 

366.  Rome    under    Augustus.  —  Augustus    ruled    the  Public 
empire  imtil  his  death  in  14  a.d.     He  was  therefore  able  to  ^^"^^"^ 

*^  and  un- 

do a  great  deal  more  both  for  the  provinces  and  for  Rome  provements 

than  Julius  Csesar  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  two  or  three  o^^^^a^stus 
years  of  his  rule.    So  many  improvements  did  Augustus 
make  in  the  imperial  city  that  he  could  justly  boast  that 
he  "  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble."  ^ 

^  This  applies  to  the  public  thoroughfares  and  buildings,  not  to  the 
homes  of  the  people. 
T 
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Augustus  was  very  generous  to  the  people.  He  ex- 
tended the  number  of  persons  to  whom  free  com  was 
granted.  He  furnished  more  elaborate  games  and  amuse- 
ments for  free  entertainments  of  the  populace.  By  his 
direction  the  water  supply  of  Rome  was  improved  greatly. 
But  when  the  people  suggested  that  free  com  and  free 
water  should  be  supplemented  by  free  wine,  even  good- 
natured  Augustus  rebelled. 

After  his  death  Julius  Csesar  was  deified  by  the  Romans. 
Augustus  did  not  wait  for  death,  but  set  up  in  many  places 
in  the  provinces  altars  for  the  joint  worship  of  Rome  and 
Augustus.  Thus  we  see  that  it  was  Augustus'  ambition 
to  be  not  only  the  ruler  of  Rome,  but  to  be  associated  also 
with  the  gods  as  the  divine  ruler  of  the  empire. 

367.  Germany  and  Palestine  under  Augustus.  —  The 
reigii  of  Augustus  brought  epoch-making  changes  to 
Germany  and  Judea.  The  Germans  had  pressed  across 
the  Rhine  so  many  times  that  Augustus  decided  to  invade 
Germany.  One  of  his  generals  crossed  to  the  Elbe,  but 
a  few  years  later  (9  a.d.)  the  Germans  imder  Ar-min'i-us 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Roman  governor,  Va'rus,  and 
destroyed  a  Roman  army.  After  news  of  the  disaster 
reached  Rome,  Augustus  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Varus, 
Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions."  The  attempt  to  make 
Germany  a  Roman  province  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Germans  were  allowed  to  develop  without  coming  directly 
imder  Roman  influence. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus  a  leader  far  greater  than 
Augustus  was  bom  (5  B.C.),  in  the  little  village  of  Beth- 
lehem, in  Judea.  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  his  teach- 
ing, and  crucifixion  and  resurrection  under  Augustus' 
successor,  Ti-ber'i-us,  introduced  into  ancient  civilization 
a  new  element  whose  influence  upon  humanity  was  to 
exceed  that  of  the  justly  famous  civilizations  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 
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368.  Roman  Literature.  —  Augustus  and  many  of  his  Literature 
supporters  patronized  letters  very  liberally.    In  the  last  5^^J[J^J^g^ 
years  of  the  republic  there  had  been  several  distinguished 
writers  in  Rome.    Cicero  (§  345)  was  famous  not  only  as 

an  orator,  but  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  has  left  us  some  of 
the  best  pictures  that  we  have  of  life  in  his  day.  Cossar 
wrote  chiefly  of  war,  but  his  simple,  direct  style  makes 
his  writings  literature  instead  of  annals.  Sal'lust  was  a 
keen  writer  and  critic. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  produced  several  famous  writers  The  Golden 
and  this  period  is  frequently  called  the  Golden  Age  of  ^J^^ 
Roman  literature.    In  the  time  of  Augustus  Vir'gil  wrote  literature, 
his  great  epic,  the  ^neid  (§  130).     Li'vy  gathered  all  of 
the  old  legends  and  accounts,  writing  a  history  of  Rome  in 
more  than  a  hundred  books.    Like  Herodotus,  Livy  was 
rather  too  credulous  and  his  accoimts  may  not  alwa3rs  be 
absolutely  depended  upon.    Har'ace  was  famous  for  his 
Odes  and  other  shorter  poems. 

Although  no  age  in  Roman  history  was  so  famous  for  Writers 
its  literature  as  that  of  Augustus,  the  period  immediately  ^^,^"' 
following  produced  several  notable  writers  and  philos- 
ophers. Tac'i'tua  wrote  of  the  Germans  and  the  invasion 
of  Britain.  Many  of  the  quotations  in  chapter  XIV 
are  from  Tacitus.  Ju've-^naVs  Satires  criticised  severely 
the  manners  and  morals  of  his  time.  Sen'e-ca,  the 
tutor  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and  Mar'cua  AtHre'li-^ua 
(§  394)  were  two  great  Roman  philosophers. 

369.  Summary.  —  In  133  B.C.  Rome  was  ruled  by  her  The  decline 
corrupt  nobles  through  the  senate.     An  attempt  was  made  ^,![2^e 
by  the  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Gains  Gracchus  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  senate  and  restore  that  of  the 

people.  Both  of  the  Gracchi  met  violent  deaths.  Marius 
saved  Rome  from  the  invasions  of  the  Cimbri  and  the 
Teutones,  but  he  could  not  establish  order.  The  Italians 
objected  to  the  narrow  policy  of  the  senate  and  secured 
the  right  to  help  rule  Rome. 
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After  the  admission  of  the  Italians  it  became  more  evi- 
dent that  Rome  must  be  ruled  by  one  man,  a  military 
leader.  Marius  failed  to  become  ruler  of  Rome  because 
he  lacked  ability.  Sulla,  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  next  became  the  leader  in  Rome,  using  his 
army  in  Italy  to  enforce  his  wishes.  Sulla  was  narrow 
and  vindictive  and  failed  partly  because  he  tried  to  rule 
through  the  senate.  Pompey  the  Great,  who  conquered 
the  East,  wias  obliged  to  form  a  triumvirate  with  Csesar 
and  Crassus  in  order  to  have  power  in  Rome.  Later  he 
quarrelled  with  Csesar,  who  had  gained  an  army  and 
military  experience  in  Gaul.  Csesar  crossed  the  Rubicon 
into  Italy,  defeated  Pompey  at  Pharsalus  (48  B.C.),  and 
made  himself  master  of  Rome. 

Csesar  held  many  offices  and  ruled  Rome  wisely  but 
arbitrarily  until  he  was  assassinated  by  men  who  in- 
sisted on  having  a  republic.  His  adopted  son,  Octavius, 
after  forming  the  second  triumvirate,  quarrelled  with 
Antony,  defeated  him  at  Actium  (31  B.C.)  and  made  him- 
self in  turn  master  of  Rome.  Rome  had  ahready  been 
prepared  for  empire,  politically,  economically  and  socially. 
Octavius  was  hailed  as  Augustus,  and  held  many  offices  or 
powers,  but  kept  up  the  forms  of  the  republic.  Really 
he  established  an  empire  (27  B.C.).  He  reorganized  the 
provinces  into  two  classes,  senatorial  and  imperial.  He 
established  direct  taxes.  He  gave  Rome  a  better  water 
supply  and  finer  buildings.  In  his  reign,  which  has  been 
called  the  Golden  Age,  literature  flourished,  and  Jesus 
Christ  was  bom.  For  two  centuries  after  Augustus  the 
Roman  empire  remained  at  its  height. 
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12.  Antony  and  Cleoiiatrs.     Davis,  Readings,  II,  162-166. 

13.  The  deeds  of  Angostus.     Davis,  Readings,  II,  166-172. 

14.  Angastus  as  a  social  and  religious  rrformer.  Firth, 
Augustus  Casar,  199-221. 

15.  The  poet  Virgil.  Sandys  (ed.).  Companion  to  Roman 
Studies,  61^-621. 
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Questions 

1.  Explain  as  dearly  as  possible  the  difference  between  the 
law  and  the  fact  in  the  government  of  Rome  133  b.c.  How  is 
the  oormption  of  Rome  shown  by  the  attempted  reforms  of  the 
Qraeehi?    in  the  struggle  with  Jugurtha  ? 

2.  Compare  the  phms,  powers  and  work  of  Tiberius  and  Gains 
Gracchus. 

3.  How  did  the  Gracchi  injure  Rome  (1)  by  maintaining  their 
power  by  iUegal  means  ?  (2)  by  distributing  cheap  grain  to  the 
peofde? 

4.  Show  the  importance  of  the  Social  War.  (Compare 
i  385,  next  chapter.) 

5.  What  did  Rome  owe  to  Marius,  SuUa  and  Pompey  as  mili- 
tary leaders?    as  civil  rulers? 

6l  Of  what  value  were  the  triumvirates  to  their  members? 
Could  a  ^umvirate  be  possible  except  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
in  a  time  of  transition? 

7.  Make  a  table  showing  the  powers  held  by  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  and  the  reforms  made  by  each. 

8.  Show  how  the  Roman  world  was  prepared  for  empire, 
politicaUy,  eeoiiomically,  socially. 

9.  Compare  taxation  and  the  rule  of  the  pro\'ince8  under  the 
late  republic  and  under  the  empire. 

10.  Why  did  Rome  need  an  imperial  government? 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE   ROMAN  WORLD 

RoBiE  AND  THE  EMPIRE 

360.  Imperial  Rome  —  The  Forum.  —  The  Rome  of  The  RomaD 
Augustus  and  his  successors  was  a  city  of  more  than  a  ^"bS^f** 
million  people,  very  different  in  size  and  appearance  from  ings. 
that  ancient  Rome  which  had  defied  and  finally  had  de- 
feated Hannibal.  The  centre  of  the  Roman  world  is  still 
the  Forum,^  a  long,  rather  narrow  area  between  Rome's 
two  most  famous  hills,  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine.' 
In  the  views  of  the  Forum  on  the  next  page,  we  are 
looking  toward  Capitoline  hill.  At  the  extreme  left  we 
see  the  palaces  of  the  Csesars.  Near  the  centre  the  base 
of  the  basilica  of  Julius  (Csesar)  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
upper  picture.  Beside  this  ran  the  "  Via  Sacra,"  the 
Sacred  Way,  which  began  at  the  golden  milestone  from 
which  all  distances  were  reckoned  on  the  famous  Roman 
roads.  Directly  in  front  of  us  formerly  stood  the  famous 
platform,  marked  by  shafts  in  the  lower  view,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  beaks  of  captured  galleys.  This  platform 
was  called,  from  the  Roman  word  "  beaks,"  the  rostra, 
thus  we  get  the  word  rostrum.  To  the  right  of  this 
platform,  beyond  the  later  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius 

>  Besides  the  Forum  were  forums  of  the  Cnsars  and  of  later  emperors, 
usually  constructed  to  the  north  of  the  Forum  of  the  republic,  that  is, 
at  the  right  of  our  views  of  the  Forum. 

*  The  Forum  was  drained  after  the  founding  of  the  republic  by  the 
famous  "Cloaca  Maxima."  Tradition,  however,  assigns  the  building 
of  this  great  sewer  to  the  time  of  the  Etruscan  kings. 
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Sevenia,  was  the  senate  bouse.  The  heights  in  the  back- 
ground  were  crowned  by  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
361.  Imperial  Rome  —  Public  Buildings.  —  If  we  were 
to  turn  around,  we  should  see,  near  at  hand,  the  arch  of 
Titus,  and,  farther  away,  the  Colosseum  and  the  arch  of 
Gonstantine.  All  of  these  were  erected  by  emperors  later 
than  Augustus.    Beyond  the  Palatine  hill,  between  that 


The  Forum  To-dsy. 


The  Fonun,  Rotoied. 
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13.  Ponim  of  Auxustua. 
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and  tbe  Aventine  hili,  was  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  largest 
and  most  famous  of  the  circuaee  in  the  empire.  If  we  were 
to  ascend  Capitohne  hill,  we  could  look  out  across  the 
Campus  Martius,  on  which  stood  the  fine  Pantheon,  built 


The  Coloaseum,  Present  Condition. 

for  all  gods,  and  many  attractive  theatres,  porticos  and 
baths.  Across  the  river  in  this  direction  the  emperor 
Hadrian  erected  a  beautiful  mausoleum,  which  still  stands 
and  is  called  the  castle  of  St,  Angelo.  Beyond  this,  where 
to-day  we  find  St.  Peter's  church  and  the  pope's  residence, 
the  Vatican,  was  one  of  the  many  circuses  of  Rome. 

362.  Public  Welfare   Work  in   Rome.  —  Long  before  Laok  ol 
the  days  of  the  republic,  it  had  been  necessary  to  drain  f^^J^*"*" 
the  marshes  between  the  principal  hills,  in  order  to  have  


was  imperfect  and  there  was  almost  no  attempt  at  street 
cleaning  oi  collection  of  garbage.    There  were  regulations 
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in  regard  to  the  height  of  buildings,  but  the  streets  were 
narrow  and  vacant  land  in  buildii^  districts  was  more 
uncommon  than  in  lower  New  York  to-day.  Fires  were 
frequent  and  there  was  no  fire  department  except  the  guard- 
ians of  the  peace,  who  used  buckets  and  other  primitive  fire 


The  Puntheon. 

apparatus.'  Building  regulations  must  have  been  poor  or 
carelessly  enforced,  for  many  buildings  fell  down  each  year. 
Aqueduct!  There  had  been  aqueducts  before  Augustus,  but  the  new 
aqueducts  constructed  under  that  emperor  and  Claudius 
greatly  improved  the  supply  of  water.  Public  fountains 
were  placed  in  all  of  the  numerous  plazas.  From  these 
water  was  supplied  free  to  all. 

■  CraasUB,  the  triumvir  ()  346),  made  a  large  part  of  his  money  by 
buyiDB  up  houwfl  th&t  were  on  Are,  or  were  near  thoM  on  Gre.  Hii  own 
follower!  thea  aided  in  extinguighing  the  Sunee. 


and  fouQ- 
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In  spite  of  several  tbotuand  guardians  of  the  peace,  Laoko( 

Rome  was  disorderly  as  well  as  dirty.    Life  was  not  ^^^ 

always  safe  in  daylight,  and  it  was  not  wise  for  a  Roman  protoetioa. 
to  go  about  without  attendants  at  night. 

363.  Cities  of  the  Empire.  —  The  early  Roman  empire  The  dtfes 

was  largely  an  empire  of  cities,  especially  in  the  East,  ^j^  „^' 

The  older  cities  did  not  imitate  Rome  very  closely,  but  often  little 

were  frequently  more  distinguished  as  centres  of  commerce  ^th  tome 

and  culture  than  Rome.     In  every  city  of  importance  aelf-aov- 

there  were  fine  public  buildii^  and  arches  and  statues,  ^I'aJJu* 
as  there  were  in  Rome,  sometimes  erected  at  public  expense 
and  sometimes  donated  by  rich  provincials.    In  the  West 


Ruins  of  the  Gynmaaium  of  Hadriao,  Athens. 

there  were  fora,  circuses  and  theatres,  as  in  Rome.  Most 
cities  had  assemblies,  local  senates  and  magistrates,  chosen 
by  themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Rome.  These  munici- 
palities taxed  themselves,  paying  to  the  Roman  represent- 
atives the  amount  to  be  set  aside  for  the  imperial  treasury. 


Romaa  Bridge  and  Aqueduct.    (Font  du  Gstd.  South  o(  France.] 


Bomaa  Theatre,  tJiMUte,  fianoe. 
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364.  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  —  Within  the  boundaries  Extent  of 
favored  by  Caesar,  established  by  Augustus,  and  retained        «™p"«« 
by  most  of  the  later  emperors,  that  is  from  the  Euphrates 

River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  from  the  Sahara  Desert 
to  the  Rhine  and  Danube  rivers,  there  were  numerous 
provinces,  besides  Italy  and  Egypt.  Italy  was  at  first 
a  country  more  important  than  the  provinces,  although 
later  it  too  was  divided  into  provinces,,  when  the  cities 
began  to  decline  and  the  older  large  provinces  were  found 
to  be  too  large  for  satisfactory  government.  Eg3rpt  was 
the  personal  property  of  the  emperor. 

To  each  of  these  provinces  the  emperor  or  the  senate  Deputies 
(§  355)  sent  out  governors,  or  deputy  governors.  These  "''^  *«^°** 
men  and  their  numerous  assistants  looked  after  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  the  administration  of  justice.  Agents 
of  Rome  supervised  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  especially 
in  those  districts  that  did  not  have  the  right  to  levy  their 
own  direct  tax. 

Classes  in  the  Roman  World 

365.  The  Upper  Classes,  the  Senators.  —  There  were  The"aeiiA- 
two  upper  classes  in  Rome,  the  senators  and  the  knights.  J^^  ^^ 
The  "  senators  "  included  not  only  those  who  sat  in  the 

senate,  together  with  their  wives  and  descendants,  but 
all  those  fortunate  persons  on  whom  the  emperor  con- 
ferred senatorial  rank.  A  man  was  less  anxious  to  be- 
come a  "  senator  "  because  of  the  power  that  he  could 
have  as  an  official  of  the  government  than  for  the  social 
prestige  that  he  gained.  Choice  sfeats  were  reserved  for 
senators  in  the  theatres  and  at  all  games.  Senators  alone 
had  the  right  to  wear  a  broad  purple  stripe  down  the  front 
of  their  cloaks,  or  togas,  and  they  were  permitted  the  use 
of  the  title  "  most  honorable."  By  custom  senators 
were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  business,  except  through 
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clients,  so  that  the  senatorial  class  became  a  kind  of 
landed  aristocracy,  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces. 

366.  The  Knights.  —  The  other  wealthy  class  of  Rome 
and  of  other  important  cities  was  the  capitalist  class  of 
knights.  These  men  had  a  social  position  a  little  lower 
than  that  of  the  senators.  On  the  front  of  their  togas 
were  two  narrow  purple  stripes.  They  were  the  bankers 
and  the  men  that  handled  all  of  the  "  big  business  "  of 
the  Roman  world.  They  were  frequently  selected  for 
positions  of  importance  under  the  empire,  because  of  their 
business  ability  and  experience. 

367.  The  Middle  Class.  —  The  middle  class  might  be 
said  to  include  (1)  all  of  the  professional  people  and  small 
tradesmen  of  Rome  and  the  other  large  cities,  (2)  the  well- 
to-do  city-dwellers,  or  the  smaller  landed  proprietors  liv- 
ing near  the  cities,  of  the  provinces ;  and  (3)  the  indepen- 
dent small  farmers  of  the  country  districts. 

Most  of  the  honors  that  came  to  this  class  came  to  the 
moderately  wealthy  citizens  of  the  provincial  "  mu-ni- 
cip'i-a."  These  men  were  allowed  to  hold  the  local 
offices  and  sit  in  the  local  senate.  They  were  obliged  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  taxes  from  their  city  to  the  im- 
perial treasury.  As  the  cities  declined,  there  was  less 
honor  in  the  holding  of  municipal  offices,  and,  as  wealth 
became  scarcer,  the  burdens  of  taxation  bankrupted  a 
great  many  of  these  small  landed  proprietors. 

368.  Decline  of  the  Middle  Class.  —  In  fact,  in  time 
all  of  the  middle  classes  declined,  the  richer  members 
gaining  for  themselves  positions  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
the  poorer  members  dropping  back  into  the  lower  classes. 
Before  the  second  Punic  war,  most  of  the  people  of  Italy 
had  belonged  to  a  middle  class  of  small  farmers.  In  the 
late  republic  the  middle  class  declined  rapidly,  and  in*  the 
later  empire  it  almost  disappeared  (§  408). 

369.  The    Lower    Classes    of    Citizens.  —  The    lower 
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classes  of  citizens  included  the  majority  of  all  Romans  and  importaiioe 
dependents,  not  including  slaves.  The  freedmen  were  freedmen. 
the  most  valuable  of  these  citizens  of  the  lower  order,  for 
they  had  usually  been  trained  to  habits  of  industry 
and  thrift.  The  freedmen  were  also  anxious  that  their 
children  should  occupy  positions  of  honor.  The  sons  and 
grandsons  of  freedmen  often  became  not  simply  members 
of  the  middle  class,  but  knights  or  senators. 

The  freedmen  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  clients,  The  dienu 
attendants  and  general  rabble  of  every  city  of  the  empire.  J||°^JJ* 
iFree  food  was  furnished  to  many  of  those  that  waited  in 
the  anteroom  of  the  lord's  house  to  serve  him,  or  attended 
him  through  the  streets,  for  every  noble  desired  a  large 
''  following."  More  than  200,000  citizens  of  Rome  alone 
received  about  a  bushel  of  wheat  a  month  from  the  state. 
Of  this  class  in  general,  it  has  been  said  that  they  existed 
for  ''  bread  and  games."  To  be  fed  and  amused  at  public 
expense  seemed  to  them  sufficient  reason  for  existence. 

370.  Free  Workers.  —  Most  of  the  free  inhabitants  Poor  social 
of  the  lower  classes  were  employed,  except  on  holidays,  ^^j^'^.         j 
Their  work  was  done  either  in  their  own  homes  or  shops,  tion  of  j 

or  in  the  home  of  their  patron  or  employer.    There  were  •'^*"*'*** 
no  large  factories  such  as  we  have  to-day,  for  there  was 
no  machinery  worthy  of  the  name.     Because  their  tools 
were  poor,  the  workers  did  not  accomplish  a  great  deal, 
and  because  they  were  obliged  to  compete  with  slaves,  j 

they  never  obtained  more  than  a  living  wage,  or  a  better  ' 

social  position.  The  Romans  did  not  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  an  artist  and  a  house-painter,  between  a 
sculptor  and  a  stone  cutter,  between  a  master  mechanic 
and  any  other  metal  worker.  All  of  them  were  humble 
wage-earners,  who  were  despised.  On  the  farms  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  was  almost  worse  off  than  the  city  artisan, 
for  there  was  greater  competition  with  slave  labor. 

From  a  very  early  date  the  workers  who  did  the  same 
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The  TUamia  thing  Were  united  in  associations,  or  gilds.    These  were 
''^'^  reUgious  and  social. organizations  that  did  not  take  any 

active  part  in  politics,  and  did  not  use  the  strike  or  any 
other  means  to  improve  their  condition.     Probably  their 
low  social  position  and  their  low  wages  were  due  to  com- 
petition with  slaves. 
How  the  371.  Slaves.  —  A   fair   proportion   of   the   population 

mipply  of       throi^hout  the  empire  and  a  majority  in  Sicily,  southern 
was  m-  Italy  and  a  few  other  locaUties,  were  slaves.     Slaves  were 

P'™*''™^-  acquired  at  first  through  conquest.  Later  only  a  small 
part  of  the  supply  of  slaves  came  from  the  frontier.  Men. 
who  fell  deeply  into  debt  sometimes  sold  their  children. 
Kidnappers  were  constantly  at  work  in  the  cities  and 
sometimes  along  the  highways  and  the  high  seas,  and  a 
business  was  made  of  rearing  children  who  had  been 
"  exposed "  by  their  parents.  Nevertheless  the  price 
of  slaves  rose  during  the  empire,  because  the  supply  fell 
far  short  of  the  demand. 

Slaves  did  a  laige  part  of  the  work  in  the  empire,  since 
manual  work  was  despised,  and  workers  were  treated  as 
menials.  A  sharp  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  city  slave,  fre- 
quently an  educated  or  cultured 
Greek  or  Syrian,  and  a  farm-hand 
who  was  necessarily  strong  and 
usually  brutal.  In  the  cities  slaves 
were  sometimes  tutors  and  secre- 
taries, managers  of  large  businesses, 
or  skilled  artists. 

372.  Treatment  of  SlaveE.  —  As 

slaves   on   the    large    estates  were 

treated  very  harshly  by  overseers, 

ave  ID   c     rs.  ^^^^  often  rebelled  in  terrible  slave 

insurrections.     Slaves  were  usually  kept  chained,  and  at 

night  were  locked  in  the  prison  house,  where  refractory 
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slaves  were  also  punished  cruelly.  City  slaves  were 
treated  better,  although  a  slave's  life  was  not  respected 
by  his  master  until  the  later  empire,  and  a  Roman  matron 
punished  her  slaves  severely,  if  she  happened  to  be  irri- 
tated. Slaves  were  allowed  to  earn  extra  money  and  buy 
their  freedom.  Masters  frequently  freed  slaves  in  order 
to  have  a  large  following  of  freedmen  clients. 

373.  The  Position  of  Women.  —  Women  had  alwa3rs  Gradual 
been  freer  in  Rome  than  in  Greece  (§  228).     Even  when  ^^^^^^' 
the  Roman  matron  was  legally  under  the  absolute  rule  women. 

of  the  ''  pater  familias,"  she  had  a  position  of  dignity  and 
honor.  Gradually  the  authority  of  the  father  over  his 
wife  and  children  was  reduced  legally,  and,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  actually.  In  marrying,  women  usually 
remained  under  the  power  of  their  fathers  instead  of  com- 
ing under  that  of  their  husbands. 

Under  the  late  republic,  women  lived  practically  sepa-  Marriage 
rate  lives  from  men.     The  Roman  family  no  longer  was  ^^^  divorce 
important  among  the  upper  classes.     One  satirist  said  that  upper 
women  counted  their  ages  less  by  the  number  of  years  c1m»»- 
than  by  the  number  of  their  husbands.     Divorce  occurred 
with  scandalous  frequency.    As  one  non-American  writer 
nidvely  expresses  it,  ''  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  until 
modem  America."    The  custom  of  adopting  sons  to  carry 
on  the  family  name  and  to  continue  the  veneration  due 
to  ancestors  was    almost    universal  among    the  upper 
classes,  for  most  of  the  nobles  had  no  sons  of  their 
own. 

Among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  women  were  prob-  Women  nf 
ably  deserving  of  more  respect.    Although  there  was  a  the  middir 
great  deal  of  loose  living  among  the  people  in  the  late  classes, 
republic  and  the  early  empire,  most  writers  exaggerate 
the  immorality  prevailing  among  the  later  Romans. 

374.  Children  and  Education.  —  When  a  Roman  child 

was  bom,  it  was  brought  before  its  father.     If  he  wished 
u 
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to  bring  it  up,  he  lifted  the  child  from  the  floor.  Soon 
after  a  charm  was  hui^  from  a  cord  about  its  neck.  The 
boys  wore  these  charms  until  they  put  on  the  toga  of  a 
man,  about  the  age  of  16.  The  girls  wore  theirs  until  they 
were  married. 

The  girls  were  trained  at 
home  to  spin,  weave,  sew  and 
look  after  simple  tasks.  The 
boys  imitated  their  fathers. 
They  were  trained  by  slaves, 
and,  as  they  grew  older,  were 
sent  to  school.  No  modem 
schoolboy  hates  his  school 
as  much  as  the  Roman  boys 
did  theirs.  The  masters 
were  usually  coarse  and  fre- 
quently uneducated.  A  little 
reading  and  writing  were 
taught,  the  master  reading 
aloud  from  a  book  that  was  unwound  from  one  stick  and 
wound  on  another,  somewhat  like  a  roll  of  muBic  for  a 
player  piano.  Arithmetic  was  studied  on  an  "ab'a-cus"  or 
counting  board.  When  the  boy  forgot  his  lines  or  did 
his  work  poorly,  he  was  forcibly  reminded  of  his  failure. 
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Life  of  the  People 

376.  Roman  Houses.  —  The  middle  classes  did  not  often 
own  separate  houses  unless  they  were  small  farmers.  E^h 
family  in  the  wealthier  classes,  on  the  contrary,  always 
owned  a  city  house  and  one  or  more  country  villas.  The 
conventional  form  of  the  city  house  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram.  One  entered  by  a  door  that  opened 
outward  on  the  street.  In  goii^  out  a  person  called  aloud 
BO  that  the  passer-by  should  move  away  from  the  door,  as 
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the  streets  were  exceedingly  narrow.  Inside,  the  entrance 
passage  led  to  a  large  open  hall,  perhaps  with  a  fountain 
in  the  centre.  Farther  back  was  another  large  room 
surrounded  with  columns  after  the  Greek  fashion.  This 
was  called  the  peristyle.  The  bedrooms  were  at  the  sides, 
sometimes  above.  Expen- 
sive draperies,  fine  couches 
and  handsomely  carved 
chests  and  bedsteads  were 
to  be  found,  but  the  houses 
contained  few  comforts. 
Running  water  was  used  in 
many  city  homes,  as  we 
know  from  the  excavations 
at  Pompeii.     . 

The  country  villas  wpre 
larger,  less  conventional  in 
arrangement  and  surrounded 
by  beautiful  gardens. 

376.  Roman  Tenements. 
—  Naturally  the  people  of 
the  jnob  lived  in  mean 
quarters,  amid  dirt  and  filth. 
Many  of  those  in  the  large 
cities  lived  in  beehive  tene- 
ments called  "insulflB,'*  be- 
cause they  resembled  isl- 
ands, being  separated  from 
their  surroundings  on  all 
sides  by  alleys.  These  tenements  were  several  stories  in 
height  and  were  built  in  the  most  defective  manner. 
Fires  were  exceedingly  common  in  Rome  and  walls  were 
continually  giving  way.  Much  of  the  wheat  was  ex- 
changed at  the  baker's  for  bread  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
cooking  was  done  at  home.     Pure  water  could  be  obtained 
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free  at  the  public  fountuns  and  wine  could  be  purchased 
at  a  price  less  than  twenty-five  cents  a  galloD  in  our 
money. 

377.  RomanDreBs. — The  Roman  men  wore  few  clothes.  Tuniofuid 
It  was  unusual  to  wear  hose  or  shirts.  There  was  a  woolen,  ^^^j,  * 
oriKWsiblyalinen,  oitiHD. 

tunic,  or  loose 
shirt  or  coat,  over 
which  was  folded 
the  targe  white 
woolen  robe  called 
the  "  toga  "  which 
only  a  Roman 
citizen  might 
wear. 

The     dress     of  ^^on. 

women  was  not 
radically  different 
from  that  of  the 
men,  for  the  ladies 
also  wore  one  or 
more  long  tunics 
and  used  a  robe 
which  was  essen- 
tially a  feminine 
toga.  Naturally 
the  women  used 
much  finer  ma- 
terials, more  elab- 
orate patterns 
and  many  more 
ornaments.    They 

dressed  their  hair  elaborately,  but  wore  no  hats.  Sandals 
were  used  at  home,  and  in  public  a  kind  of  boot  fastened 
with  straps. 
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378.  Diversions :  The  Bsths.  —  The  Roman  spent  a 
lai^  part  of  his  time  at  the  baths,  which  were  large  and 
magnificent  club  houses.  Here  he  met  his  friends,  talked 
politics  or 
possibly 
business, 
considered 
the  latest 
gossip,  and 
discussed 
the  next 
chariot 
races.  In 
the  later 
days  of  the 
empire  the 
baths  were 
thrown 
open    free. 


Batha  of  CarscsUa,  Interior. 


or     at 


nominal  charge,  to  all  citizens.  These  public  baths 
were  of  course  more  like  "people's  palaces"  than  ex- 
clusive clubhouses.  When  the  aristocrat  was  not  at  the 
bath  or  entertaining  at  home,  he  might  be  found  in  his 
reserved  seat  at  the  circus,  or  at  the  amphitheatre,  or 
even  at  the  theatre. 

379.  The  Theatre.  —  As  about  one  day  in  four  was  a 
holiday  on  which  games  or  fewtivals  were  given,  the 
populace  of  Rome  never  lacked  for  amu.sement.  One 
of  the  most  extended  of  the  festivals  was  that  of  Saturn, 
the  "  Sat-ur-na'li-a,"  the  third  week  of  December.  For 
several  days  there  was  merrymaking,  the  servants  being 
allowed  special  liberties.  Presents  were  exchanged  at 
this  time  and  again  on  New  Year's  day.  Most  of  the 
expense  of  the  hoHday  games  in  the  amphitheatre  or  circus 
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was  paid  from  the  imperial  treasury,  but  the  officials  who 
had  charge  of  the  games  were  expected  to  use  large  amounts 
from  their  own  purses  in  addition.  Lavish  expenditures 
for  the  amusement  of  the  mob  meant  popularity,  and,  in 
the  late  republic,  it  meant  votes  and  popular  support. 

The  theatre  was  devoted  to  the  drama.    The  building  Ccmpua- 
was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Greek  theatre  and  the  plays  ^'^Jj^ 
were  often  copied  after  the  new  Greek  comedy  of  Alex-  inteiMt  io 
audna   (§  245).     Although  the  plays  were  coarse,   they  P*"™- 
fuled  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  Roman,  who  preferred 
bloody  combats  in  the  arena  to  any  entertainment  that 
was  even  remotely  literary.     Some  of  the  theatres  are  said 
to  have  held  from  30,000  to  40,000.     Even  allowing  for 
the  inevitable  exaggeration,  some  plays  must  have  been 
^ven  before  large  audiences. 

3B0.  The  Amphitheatre.  —  The  amphitheatre  or  double  firutal  doie 
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the  gladiatorial  fighte  occurred,  or  fierce  animala  were 
hunted,  or  wild  beasts  fought  with  each  other  or  with 
unarmed  men.  Here  was  sport  that  appealed  to  a  love 
of  bloodshed  and  brutality. 

The  gladiators  were  usually  trained  athletes  who  fought 
with  the  weapons  of  their  country,  singly  or  in  bands.  If 
a  man  fought  with  especial  skill,  he  might  be  saved  for 
another  combat,  even  if  he  lost ;  but  usually  the  man  that 
was  overpowered  looked  in  vain  for  mercy,  since  the 
spectators  usually  turned  down  their  thumbs,  a  signal  that 
he  was  to  die. 

In  the  arena  the  struggles  of  half-famished  lions  and 
tigers  and  other  fierce  animals  furnished  ample  excitement, 
whether  they  tore  at  each  other,  or  tried  to  get  at  an  armed 
man  by  whom  they  had  been  wounded. 


381.  The  Circus.  —  Chariot  racing  usually  took  place 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  near  the  palaces  of  the  Ccesars. 
This  circus  was  enlarged  several  times,  so  that  it  held  more 
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than  300,000  persons.    The  race  course  was  long  and  nar-  Chariot 
row,  the  chariots  being  driven  seven  times  around  the  "'^^"^ 

'  **  around  the 

partition   that   extended   lengthwise   along   the   course,  course  of 
Usually  there  were  two  or  four  horses  for  a  chariot  and  the  i^®  9^cu» 

,    "^  ,  Mazunufl. 

chariots  were  driven  by  professionals,  hired  by  parties 
represented  by  the  blue,  the  green,  the  white  or  the  red. 
At  a  given  signal  the  doors  of  the  stalls  were  thrown 
open  and  the  chariots  rushed  forward  to  get  the  best 
position  at  the  starting  line.  Mishaps  were  frequent  at 
the  start  and  at  the  turns. 

ROMANIZATION   OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  WORLD 

382.  The ''  Pax  Romana."  —  When,  in  29  B.C.,  Octavius  Peace  and 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  fj^^"^^ 
Janus,  which  were  open  in  time  of  war,  were  closed  for  the  centuries, 
third  time  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  people.     For  more 

than  two  centuries  after  Augustus  established  the  empire 
peace  reigned  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world,  where 
peace  had  been  almost  unknown  before.  Under  the  ''  pax 
Ro-ma'na,"  travellers  went  about  in  comparative  security, 
merchants  took  long  trips,  a  primitive  postal  service  was 
established  and  business  of  all  kinds  prospered.  The 
''  pax  Romana ''  meant  prosperity  as  well  as  peace. 
After  two  centuries,  however,  the  barbarians  began  to 
press  harder  on  the  borders  and  the  imperial  government 
was  unable  to  keep  the  towns  and  the  provinces  from  dis- 
order. In  242  A.D.  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were 
opened  for  the  last  time.^ 

383.  Roman  Roads.  —  Before  Roman  times,  the  sea 
had  furnished  the  only  comparatively  safe  and  easy  high- 
ways. For  military  reasons,  Rome  had  begun  to  build, 
before  the  Punic  wars,  the  first  of  her  famous  Roman 

1  The  "fall  of  Rome"  did  not  occur  until  476  a.d.,  but  Roman  religions 
were  Buppreaaed  many  years  before  that  time. 
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OiMt  ai-  military  roads,  the  Appian  Way.    In  time  these  fine  high- 

^^  'to  ways  extended  to  every  part  of  the  empire,  as  is  shown  by 

war  and  the  accompanying  map.     In  Gaul  alone  there  were  more 

^^"*""  than  13,000  miles  of  Roman  roads.     They  were  paved  with 

Roman  lai^  stone  blocks  tud  on  a  foundation  more  than  two 

"*^  feet  deep.     They  were  so  well  made  that  some  of  them  are 
in  use  to-day.     Soldiers  used  them  in  marching  to  the 


Appian  Way,  with  Ruiiu  of  Claudiui  Aqueduct. 

front.  The  post  riders  followed  them.  Merchants  with 
pack-animals  could  be  found  everywhere  on  the  roads. 
They  were  safe  and  convenient  for  foot  travellers  and  horse- 
men, but  they  were  less  comfortable  for  chariots  or 
carriages,  being  almost  as  rough  as  a  cobblestone  pave- 
ment. 

88i.  Roman  Commerce.  —  Over  these  roads,  but  chiefly 
by  sea,  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  exchanged 
ihe  Ereat       goods.     Alexandria  and  Antioch  had  extensive  trade  with 
°**^°^  the  East.    The  Greek  cities  served  as  markets  for  the 
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products  of  the  .£geaii  and  Black  Sea  basinB.  Carthage 
in  Africa,  now  rebuilt,  Marseilles  in  Gaul,  and  other 
ports  enjoyed  a  large  trade  with  the  interior  of  their 
respective  provinces.  To  Rome  came  much  of  the 
tribute  from  subject  cities  and  great  quantities  of  food. 
In  Rome  the  question  of  food  supply  was  always  inter- 
esting and  difficult.  Overcrowded  as  she  was,  Rome 
absorbed  much  from  her  neighbors  giving  in  return  little 


Roman  Roads. 

besides  those  products  of  her  civilization  —  order  and  the 
administration  of  law. 

While  this  commerce  was  not  large,  it  brought  all  parts  Some  im- 
of  the  empire  closer  together  and  created  bonds  that  made  ^^J^^^f 
easier  the  adoption  of  a  common  citizenship,  two  languages  Roman 
and  civilizations,  the  Greek  in  the  East  and  the  Latin  in  ^^^* 
the  West,  and  a  single  S3rstem  of  law. 

385.  The   Extension  of   Roman    Citizenship.  —  When 
Rome  made  her  conquests  in  Italy,  she  depended  not  only 
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on  her  own  citizens  who  were  fuH  Roman  citizens,  but  on 
her  colonists  and  near-by  allies,  who  had  most  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  called  the  Latin  right,  and  on  dependent 
allies  who  had  the  rights  of  Italians.  When  Rome  con- 
quered a  city  or  a  people,  she  left  to  them  most  of  their 
local  laws,  customs  and  self-government,  granting  to  them 
certain  special  privileges,  and  not  allowing  them  to  trade 
with  each  other  or  look  after  their  external  affairs.  By 
this  policy  x)f  "  divide  and  rule  "  Rome  kept  the  subject 
cities  from  revolting,  since  they  feared  to  lose  their  special 
privileges,  while  their  different  dialects  kept  them  from 
uniting  against  Rome. 

These  Italians  greatly  desired  citizenship,  not  so  much 
that  they  might  be  able  to  go  to  Rome  and  vote,  or  even 
to  trade  more  freely,  but  to  protect  themselves  in  their 
homes  and  on  the  streets  and  highways,  since  there  was 
no  real  security  for  any  but  Roman  citizens.  As  a  result 
of  the  Social  War  (89  b.c.)  (§  341),  we  noticed  that  grad- 
ually all  Italians  gained  Roman  citizenship.  A  generation 
later  Julius  CtBsar  gave  citizenship  to  many  Gauls  and 
other  provincials.  Among  the  early  emperors,  Claudius 
was  conspicuous  for  his  grants  of  citizenship  to  individuals, 
towns  and  larger  districts.  Finally  in  212  a.d.  the  emperor 
Car-a-caVla,  in  order  to  be  able  to  levy  on  every  one  an  inher- 
itance tax  which  only  citizens  need  pay,  included  almost  all 
freemen  as  citizens.  Thus  in  less  than  two  centuries  after 
the  death  of  Augustus  there  was  developed  in  Rome  the 
idea  that  citizenship  should  be  universal.  This  change 
completed  the  development,  from  the  old  city-state  idea, 
by  Athens  and  Rome^  of  the  modem  idea  of  citizenship. 

386.  The  Extension  of  the  Latin  Language.  —  The 
extension  of  the  Latin  language  in  a  sense  accompanied  the 
extension  of  citizenship,  for  all  citizens  wished  to  be  able 
to  speak  Latin.  At  first  Latin  had  been  only  the  leading 
dialect  in  Latium.    When  all  Italians  became  Roman 
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citizens,  naturally  they  could  communicate  with  neighbor- 
ing towns  more  easily  by  using  a  common  language  — 
Latin.  If  an  Italian  or  a  provincial  went  to  Rome,  he 
almost  of  necessity  used'  Latin. 

The  groups  of  merchants  that  went  from  city  to  city  Spread  of 
outside  of  Italy  carried  with  them  the  Latin  tongue.  IJ^^Jb^ 
Garrisons  of  soldiers  stationed  ki  the  provinces,  or  colonies  merchants 
established  at  different  points,  became  centres  for  the  ^^^^^^^ 
spread  of  the  language  of  Rome — Latin.    This  was  not  the 
book-Latin  of  the  best  orators,  but  a  colloquial  language, 
the  speech  of  the  streets  and  the  barracks. 

Latin  first  gained  a  foothold  in  those  provinces  which,  Develop- 
like  Spain,  had  no  well-developed  language  of  their  own.  ^^Jj' 
It  took  root  finally  in  all  western  Europe,  and  from  it  Roman  or 
sprang  a  nimiber  of  Roman  or  Romance  UmguageSj  chiefly  ^™"'*^ 
the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese,  in  western 
Garrisons  and  colonists  in  Dacia   made  that  province  ^^*~p®- 
largely  Roman,  the  Rou-ma'ni-a  of  our  day.     Elsewhere 
in  the  East,  Greek  rather  than  Latin  was  the  universal 
tongue  and  the  official  language,  for  Greek  was  already 
in  use  everywhere  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  was 
a  finer  language  than  the  cruder  Latin. 

387.  The  Deyelopment  of  Roman  Law.  —  In  the  law  The  law  of 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  city  of  Rome  had  a  crude  and  J^^ies^and 
formal  set  of  laws.     These  were  applied  and  explained  by  the  edicts 
judges,   called  pra'tors.     Every  year  the  new  praBtors  ^^^^^^a 
issued  edicts  stating  the  law  that  would  be  used  by  them 
during  the  year.     These  prastar's  edicts  rather  than  the 
Twelve  Tables  became  the  law  of  Rome. 

As  Rome  extended  her  conquests,  she  was  obliged  to  Develop- 
decide  many  cases  between  Romans  and  foreigners,  or  "^^J^'^he 
between  two  foreigners  from  different  cities.     In  doing  law  of  the 
this  the  prcetors  who  took  charge  of  such   cases  relied  1*^^*8*^ 
on  general  principles  of  justice  more  than  they  did  on  the 
law  of  the  city  of  Rome.    As  the  Italians  and  afterward 
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provincials  were  admitted  to  citizenship,  it  seemed  best 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  this  outside  law,  the  law  of 
the  nations.    After  a  time'  the  emperors  gathered  all  of 
these  pr»-tor'i-an  edicts  together  and  arranged  them  scien- 
tifically into  codes  of  laws. 
The  teach-        About  the  time  that  these  codes  were  made  for  the  whole 
^dc8  a^     Roman  world,  the  StoicSf  and,  later,  the  Christiana^  were 
the  Chris-     making  people  more  considerate  of  other  people  and  more 
to  ^e  "^  lenient  in  the  punishment  of  criminals  and  m  the  treat- 
the  laws        ment  of  slaves.    So  these  codes  included  new  and  better 
better.  means  for  protecting  the  rights  of  all  people,  and  espe- 

cially the  rights  of  those  that  could  not  easily  protect 
themselves. 
The  sur-  This  great  system  of  law  was  Rome's  great  contribution 

R^e*8  ^  ^^  world.  The  invasion  of  the  Germans  in  the  fourth 
law  in  later  and  fifth  centuries  did  not  destroy  it,  for  the  Germans 
***••  accepted  as  much  of  the  Roman  law  as  they  could  under- 

stand. After  the  German  invasions,  Justinian,  the  ruler 
of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  had  these  Roman  laws 
brought  together  into  a  new  and  more  perfect  code,  the 
code  of  Jus-tin'i-an,  which  is  still  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
law  systems  of  western  continental  Europe,  and  survives 
to-day  in  the  equity  law  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
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15.  Presents  of  the  Saturnalia.  Davis,  Influence  of  WeaUh 
in  Imperial  Rome,  273-276. 

16.  Travel  by  land.     Tucker,  Life  in  the  Roman  World,  16-25. 

17.  Trade  with  the  East  through  Alexandria.  Davis,  Influx 
ence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome,  83-90. 

18.  Internal  industry  and  commerce.  Davis,  Influence  of 
Wealth,  105-115. 

19.  Later  Roman  philosophy.  Botsford,  Source  Book  of 
Ancient  History,  510-516. 

20.  Christianity  and  legislation.  Morey,  Outlines  of  Roman 
Law,  148-152. 

21.  Rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  Capes,  The  Early  Empire, 
184-189. 

22.  The  Roman  police.    Lanciani,  Ancient  Rome,  206-212. 

Questions 

1.  In  the  views  of  the  Forum  (p.  280)  point  out  the  Sacred 
Way,  the  palaces  of  the  CsBsars,  the  senate  house,  the  rostra. 

2.  In  the  general  view  of  Rome,  point  out  the  Colosseum,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  Pantheon,  the  Campus  Martins,  the  baths 
of  Caracalla. 

3.  In  what  way  were  the  cities  of  the  empire  like  little  Romes  ? 
Name  a  city  that  had  more  commerce  than  Rome. 

4.  Name  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  under  Augustus.  Name 
two  provinces  on  each  of  the  three  continents  bordering  the 
Mediterranean. 

5.  Why  did  the  upper  classes  become  richer,  the  lower  classes 
I>oorer,  and  the  middle  class  gradually  disappear  ? 

6.  Explain  who  the  workers  were  in  the  Roman  world,  telling 
what  each  did.  Was  it  possible,  with  so  many  idlers,  to  produce 
sufficient  wealth  to  give  every  one  a  comfortable  living  ?  Why 
then  was  the  standard  of  life  in  the  Roman  world  higher  than  it 
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had  been  formerly  and  higher  than  it  was  for  fifteen  centuries 
after  that  time  ? 

7.  Compare  the  position  of  women  in  Efi^^pt,  in  Babylonia,  in 
Greece,  in  early  Rome  and  under  the  empire. 

8.  Describe  a  Roman  house;  the  dress  of  a  his^h  class  Roman 
man. 

9.  What  were  the  real  differences  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  games  and  amusements  ? 

10.  Show  the  importance  of  the  "Pax  Romana"  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

11.  In  what  direction  does  the  Appian  Way  take  us?  What 
important  aqueduct  do  we  see  from  the  Way?  What  road 
would  we  take  to  the  Po  valley  ?  Give  the  location  of  four  other 
important  Roman  roads. 

12.  Describe  the  steps  in  the  extension  of  Roman  citizenship, 
the  Latin  language,  Roman  law.  Show  that  each  added  some-, 
thing  to.  the  civilization  of  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
world. 


CHAPTER  XTTT 

THB  BOMAN  EMFIRB  AFTER  AUQU8TUB 
Fbom  Augustus  to  Mabcus  Aurelius  (14-180  aj>.) 

Tlie  Julian  888.  The  JaUan  Princes.  —  The  immediate  succesBois 
g^?°"  of  Augustus  were  related  to  Oesar  by  blood  or  adoption, 
the  power     and  are  therefore  called  the  Julian  emperors.^    Inagen^^l 

'^DrtuMM."  ^*^  ^'^  *"^  ^  carry  out  the  policies  of  Augustus,  but 
they  were  men  wholly  unlike  him.  Yet  each  of  these 
emperors  ruled  these  wide  dominions  fairly  well.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  add  to  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
since  he  lacked  the  influence  that  had  made  Augustus 
supreme. 
Tfbcritts,  The  immediate  successor  of  Augustus  was   Tiberius, 

14-37  Aj>.  g^  general  of  mature  years  before  he  became  "  princeps." 
Tiberius  wished  to  rule  firmly  and  justly,  but  he  was 
cold,  narrow  and  suspicious.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  spies,  caUed  "  de-la'tors,"  who  took  particular  pains 
to  hunt  out  offenders.  In  the  last  years  of  his  reign 
Tiberius  and  the  senate  banished  or  put  to  death  many 
whom  they  suspected  of  plotting  against  them.  He  was 
followed  by  an  adopted  grandson  who  was  practically 
insane.  From  our  point  of  view  the  most  important  event 
of  this  period  was  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Judea, 
ending  with  his  crucifixion. 

889.  Claudian  Princes.  —  The  senate  was  now  amdous 
to  abolish  the  principate  or  rule  of  the  ''  princeps,"  but 

*  The  twdve  CsBsan  were :  (Julian  line)  (Cfesar),  Augustus,  27  b.c- 
14  A.D.,  Tiberius,  14-37  a.d.,  Caligula,  37-41 ;  (Claudian  Line),  CHandius, 
41-^,  Nero.  64-68.  (Galba,  68-69.  Otho.  69.  ViteUius.  69) ;  (Flavian 
line),  Vee-pa'sian,  69-79.  Titus,  79-^1,  Domitian,  81-96. 
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the  soldiers  hailed  as  the  new  prince,  Clau'dirus,  an  iingainly  Prinoipate 
man  who  preferred  his  study  to  a  public  position.  Al-  ^'_^'*^'"* 
though  Claudius  was  an  object  of  derision  to  the  army, 
and  of  amusement  to  the  people,  he  ruled  Rome  well. 
Capable  freedmen  had  charge  of  his  government,  so  far 
as  the  ambitious  women  of  the  palace  permitted.  Under 
Claudius  began  the  conquest  of  Britain,^  which  was  to 
remain  a  Roman  province  for  four  centuries.  He  built 
great  aqueducts,  the  remains  of  one  of  which  are  shown 
on  page  298.  Claudius  also  extended  citizenship  to  many 
individuals  and  towns  in  the  provinces,  thus  helping  to 
Romanize  western  Europe. 

Claudius  was  succeeded  by  his  stepson,  Nero,  a  youth  The  rule 
who  was  interested  in  art  and  philosophy,  but  was  vain  ^^J|^*p 
and  headstrong.  He  was  aided  at  first  by  able  advisers, 
the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Seneca ;  but  later  he  was 
guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  among  them  the  murder  of 
his  mother  because  he  suspected  her  of  plotting  against 
him.  Under  Nero  occurred  one  of  the  greatest  fires  that 
Rome  had  known.  It  was  said  and  believed  at  the  time 
that  Nero  sat  in  his  palace,  fiddling,  while  Rome  burned. 
In  order  to  gain  popularity  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
accused  the  new  and  despised  sect  of  Christians  of 
having  set  fire  to  the  city.    * 

S90.   The  Army  and  the   Smperor.  —  Augustus  and  influenoe 
Tiberius  had  been  generals  before  they  had  become  em-  ?'  ^^y^ 
perors.    Several  of  their  successors  as  well  owed  their  emperon. 
position  to  the  support  of  the  army.     Most  of  the  troops, 
to  be  sure,  were  on  the  frontier ;  but  a  large  body-guard 
of  the  emperor,  called  the  pre-tor'i-an  guard,  remained  at 
Rome,  where  it  used  its  influence  to  secure  the  selection 
of  its  favorites.    It  was  the  custom  for  a  new  emperor 
to  give  this  body-guard  special  gifts  or  donations  on  his 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne. 

^  Beside  Britain  ClaudiuB  filled  in  two  gaps  hs  adding  Thrace  and 
Manretanla. 
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On  the  death  of  Nero  different  factioos  in  the  army 
supported  different  candidates  for  the  position  of  im- 
perator.  One  "  princeps "  followed  another  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  the  year  69  a.d.  is  called  the  year 
of  the  four  emperors.  Finally  Vea-pa'siran,  the  com- 
mander in  the  East,  a  man  of  the  common  people,  and 
not  even  a  member  of  a  Roman  family,  became  head  of 


Spoils  froin  JeniBslem. 

the  Roman  empire.     Vespasian  and  his  sons  are  called, 
because  of   their  family  name,   rulers  of   the  Fla'vi-an 
house. 
Dertiuctjon        391.   The  Flavian  Rulers.  —  Vespasian  had  been  called 
of  Jerusalem  ^^  Rgme  from  his  attempted  conquest  of  the  Jews,  who 
and  had  revolted  against  Roman  rule.     The  siege  of  Jerusalem 

PinDpeu  ^gg  continued  by  Ti'tus,  son  of  Vespasian.  When  Titus 
finally  captured  the  city,  nearly  a  million  Jews  perished 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  Romans.  Titus  brought 
back  to  Rome  the  seven-branched  golden  candle-stick, 
a  view  of  which  is  shown  on  his  triumphal  arch.  A  few 
years  after  this  military  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Pom- 
peii (Pom-pa'ye)  and  Her-cu-la'ne-um,  near  Naples,  were 
destroyed  by  molten  lava  and  ashes  from  the  huge  vol- 
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cano,  Ve-Bu'vi-us.  The  excavation  of  Pompeii  during 
recent  years  has  given  us  an  idea  of  just  how  old  Roma^ 
houses  were  constructed.  We  have  found  Roman  utensils 
and  furniture  and  in  some  cases  draperies  that  had  been 
in  use  when  the  city  was  covered: 

The  rule  of  the   Flavian  emperors   kept  the  armies  Growim 
from  absolutely  controlling  the  choice  of  emperor.    It  S^^^** 


Vesuviua  trom  Forum  of  Pompeii. 

not  only  gave  Rome  a  more  stable  government,  but  it 
developed  the  power  of  the  emperor.  Vespasian's  younger 
son,  Do-mi'ti-an,  ruled  almost  as  a  tyrant,  disregarding 
both  the  senate  and  magistrates.  If  the  Roman  world 
was  not  to  relapse  into  the  disorder  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  it  was  necessary  that  the  emperor  should 
have  more  power. 

392.   The  Five  Good  Emperors  —  Trajan.  —  Rome  was  The  Ave 
fortimate  in  having,  for  nearly  a  century,  rulers  so  wise  S^^^^j^ 
and  public  spirited  that  they  were  called  "  the  five  good  iso  a.b.}. 
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anperoTB."  *    Moet  of  these  men  were  iH-oviacials,  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  provJnceB  as  well  as  in  Rome. 
The  ooD-  The  first  important 

^^'^  ruler    of    these    five 

(es-117).  good    emperors    was 

Tra'jan,  a  Spaniard. 
Trajan  was  a  general 
and  a  conqueror.  He 
subdued  Da'ci-a 
north  of  the  Danube, 
and  made  the  prov- 
ince so  thoroughly 
Roman  that  it  is 
called  Roumania  at 
the  present  time.  He 
invaded  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Par'thi- 
ans  in  the  East,  but 

his  conquests  in  that 
eutue  of  M.rcu.  Aur«Uu«.  ^^  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^y  ^^ 

not  last.*     Trajan  was  one  of  the  first  emperors  to  give 
help  to  poor  children,  a  work  which  was  carried  much 
farther  by  his  successor,  Hadrian. 
HmItUh  398.   Hadrian    the    Organizei.  —  Ha'dri-an   has  been 

"?^^j?"  called  the  only  man  of  genius  among  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  was  a  great  organiser  and  builder.  He  organized  a 
band  of  assistfuits  to  help  in  managing  the  government, 
BO  that  the  empire  was  better  governed  than  it  had  been 
before.  He  gathered  the  scattered  Roman  laws  into  a 
^rstem,  thus  taking  one  of  the  first  steps  to  create  that 
great  code  of  laws  for  which  Rome  is  so  famous.  In 
Rome,  but  particularly  in  the  provinces,  he  constructed 

1  Neivfc  06-98  a.d.,  TnjBn,  08-117.  HwlriMi.  117-138,  Aotoniniu 
Pha,  138-161.  Marcus  Aurdius,  161-180  A.D. 
1  See  map,  followins  pace  260. 
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buildings,  rebuilt  roads  and  ^'ected  walls  for  defence. 
His  own  tomb  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  now  the 
"Castle  of  St.  Angelo/'  and  the  great  wall  across 
the  north  of  Britain  may  be  taken  as  exan^les  of  his 
work. 

394.   The  Antonines.  —  Hadrian  was  succeeded  by  the  The  ace  of 
two  Antonines,  the  elder  of  whom,  An-to-ni'nus  Pi'us,  had  *^®^^ 

'  '  '  nines,  per- 

a  long  reign  famous  for  its  lawyers  and  philanthropists,  hapemoet 
The  world  was  certainly  growing  more  humane,  if  not  ^^Sdf" 
better  in  other  ways.    The  younger  Antoninus,  Mar'cua  the  "pax 
Au-re'li-'us,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Stoic  phi-  ^^*»°^*°*- 
losophers.    He  was  a  man  of  peace,  who  loved  study  and 
both  preached  and  practised  self-control  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  virtues.    Most  of  his  days  were  spent  at  the 
front  trying  to  keep  ofif  the  enemies  of  the  empire.    The 
reigns  of  the  Antonines  are  to  be  remembered  as  perhaps 
the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  ''  pax  Romana."    After 
the  Antonines,  however,  poor  Rome  was  to  know  com- 
paratively little  peace  and  much  less  prosperity  than  in 
former  centuries. 

Disorder  and  Reorganization  (180-337  a.d.) 

396.  The  Barrack  Smperors.  —  Within  a  few  years  The  chang- 
after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  pretorian  guards  SL?d^iy 
offered  for  sale  the  office  of  emperor.    Strangely  enough  mie  of 
they  were  overpowered  by  a  general  leading  a  regular  ™^*«^ 
army.    For  a  century  the  empire  was  ruled  by  leaders  mande». 
who  depended  for  support  on  their  ajmies.    In  that  cen- 
tury imperial  honors  were  granted  to  twenty-seven  em- 
perors, besides  their  colleagues  and  assistants. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  ''  barrack  emperors,''  Sep-  Septimiua 
tim'i-us  Se-ve'rus,  erected  a  great  triumphal  arch  in  the  ^JJJ^^JJi^^ 
Forum,  where  it  still  stands  and  can  be  seen.    His  son 
Caracalla  is  to  be  remembered  simply  because  he  extended 
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citizenship  to  almost  every  c 
tax  them  (§  385). 

39S.   AurelUn  and  Zenobia.  —  Naturally  the  struggle 
of  generals  for  imperial  honors  left  the  frontiers  unde- 
fended   and    the   empire   in    disorder.     Fortunately  for 
Rome  an  emperor  of  considerable  military  ability  came  to 
the  throne  at  this  crisis. 
This  emperor,  Au-reli-an, 
destroyed  the  hordes  of 
Germans    that    had   in- 
vaded Italy,  put  down  a 
great  insurrection  in  the 
Weat    and    reconquered 
the  East.    In  the  East 
the    city   of    Pal-my'ra, 
east   of   Damascus,   had 
brought  under   her  rule 
all  of  Syria,  and  most  of 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor. 
Ze-no'bi-a,  the  ambitious 
Waii«  of  Aureiian.  ^^^^  °^  Palmyra,  hoped 

to  make  her  son  emperor 
of  this  great  region.  Aurelian  soon  destroyed  the  hopes 
and  plans  of  Zenobia,  for  he  conquered  her  chief  city,  and 
finally  destroyed  her  capital,  Palmyra,  bringing  Zenobia 
back  to  Rome,  where  she  helped  to  grace  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  triumphs  Rome  had  ever  beheld.  Aurelian 
had  kept  the  empire  intact. 

S9T.   The  Reorgsnizatioa  of  the  Empire.  —  In  284  a.o. 
_  Dv-o-de'ii-an  became  emperor,    Diocletian  frankly  aban- 

empire  ind    doncd  all  of  the  formSfOf  the  republic  which  most  of  his 
ranpire'        predecessors  had  used  add  established  an  absolute  monarchy. 
On  this  account  the  empire  from  27  B.c,  to  284  a.d.  is  usu- 
ally called  the  early  empire;  the  empire  from  284  to  the 
"  fall  of  Rome  "  in  476  being  called  the  later  empire. 


Dutincti 
between 
the  early 
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Diocletian  was  a  rough  soldier  and  the  son  of  a  freed-  Diocletum 
man.     He  divided  the  empire  into  four  pre'fec-tures,  over  e"t»t>|iihed 
each  of  which  ruled  an  ofBcial  called  an  Augustus  or  a  court  and 
CEEsar  who  had  almost  as  much  power  as  he  had.     The  f"  '^"^ 
prefectures  were  subdivided  into  di'o-ce-ses,  each  of  which  cnty. 
contained    many    provinces.     Even    Italy    was   divided 
into   small   provinces,   so  that   the  provincial   governor 
was  no  longer  a  powerful  ofBcial.     In  this  way  Diocletian 


St.  Sophia,  Conataotinople. 

made  himself  the  head  of  a  great  organization,  or  bureau^ 
cracy,  which  he  controlled  absolutely. 

Diocletian  also  removed  his  capital  from  Rome  to  a  The 
city  in  Asia  Minor  where  he  established  an  oriental  court.  "™^'H ,. 
Since  he  claimed  to  be  a  god,  those  that  sought  audience  uter 
with  the  emperor  must  prostrate  themselves  before  him.  ""porora. 
He  was  surrounded  by  courtiers.     In  spite  of  this  court, 
Diocletian   gave   the   empire   the  powerful   government 
that  it  needed  against  the  enemies  which  pressed  upon 
it  from  every  side. 

39B.   Constaotine.  —  Some   of   Diocletian's   work   sur- 
vived, but  his  attempt  to  give  the  empire  four  great 
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leaders  failed.  Soon  after  his  death  there  were  several 
generals  in  the  field  trying  to  prove  their  right  to  be 
emperor.  The  greatest  of  these  was  Con'stan-tine,  whose 
father  had  been  Csesar  of  the  West  under  Diocletian. 
Constantine's  soldiers*  proclaimed  him  emperor.  In 
312  A.D.  he  defeated  his  chief  rival  at  Mil'vi-an  Bridge, 
just  outside  of  the  city  of  Rome.  In  this  battle,  he  ac- 
cepted as  his  badge  the  insignia  of  the  Christians.  Con- 
tantine's  mother  was  an  orthodox  Christian,  and  he  re- 
alized that  Christianity  must  become  the  chief  religion 
of  the  empire. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Milvian  Bridge,  Con- 
stantine  recognized  Christianity  as  a  state  religion  and 
exempted  the  property  of  its  churches  in  the  West  from 
direct  taxation.  A  few  years  later  he  presided  over  the 
first  great  council  of  the  Church  at  Ni-c»'a  (§  403).  Be- 
side his  recognition  of  Christianity,  Constantine's  great 
work  was  the  establishment  of  the  capital  of  the  empire 
at  Byzantium.  He  called  the  new  great  walled  city  after 
himself,  Con-stan-ti-no'ple. 


OeneraL 
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Roman 
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The  Spread  op  CHRisnANnr 

399.  Preparation  for  Christianity  in  the  Roman  World. 
—  Before  taking  up  the  study  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  let  us  consider  first  the  con- 
ditions in  the  early  empire  that  had  favored  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  and  second,  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 

In  the  days  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  the  little  kingdom 
of  Herod  in  Palestine  was  practically  a  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  demand  for  a  Roman  census  had  taken 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  was  bom. 
Roman  tax  gatherers  or  publicans  were  to  be  found  in 

« 

Judea.    Matthew  belonged  to  that  hated  class.    Roman 
soldiers  and  centurions  kept  order  and  a  Roman  represent- 
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ative,  Pon'tius  Pi'late,  looked  after  the  interests  of 
Rome. 

Judea  was  not  only  a  part  of  Rome,  but  the  great  Unity  of 
Mediterranean  world  was  at  peace,  so  that  teachers  and  ^p^°^*^ 
travellers  might  go  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  Moral 
other.    In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  world,  Greek  was  J^"*'®"* 
the  universal  language  and  a  higher  moral  standard  had 
been  taught  by  the  Stoic  philosophers. 

400.  The  Work  of  the  Apostles.  —  For  several  years  Teaching 
Jesus  taught  among  the  Jews.    When  he  was  rejected  ^j^J^JJ"  j 
by  the  Jews,  he  sent  his  disciples  forth  to  preach  the  gos-  his  apostlea 
pel  to  all  the  world.    The  story  of  his  life  and  teachmgs 

is  preserved  to  us  in  the  four  Oospels.  The  work  of  his 
followers  in  carrying  the  message  to  non-Jewish  peoples 
after  Christ's  crucifixion  and  resurrection  is  embodied  in 
the  Ada  of  the  apostles.  The  writings  of  the  apostles 
to  the  gentiles  are  called  the  EpiaUeSj  or  letters. 

The  most  active  of  the  apostles  were  Peter,  one  of  the  Work  of 
disciples,  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  helped  him  p^^  *^^ 
in  his  work,  and  Paul,  a  convert,  who  had  been  a  Stoic. 
Paul  was  able  to  reach  the  Greeks  because  he  understood 
the  Greek  mind.  Peter,  Paul,  and  other  teachers  made 
many  converts  to  the  new  faith  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

401.  The  Barly  Church.  —  As  the  niunber  of  believers  Officials  of 
increased  in  the  cities  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  world,  ^,^JjJ^ 
it  was  customary  for  each  congregation  to  select  deacons 

to  look  after  the  poor,  and  ddera  to  rule  the  church  and 
do  the  teaching  or  preaching.  These  persons  were  chosen 
by  the  association  or  congregation.  In  time  one  of  the  * 
elders  was  in  a  sense  set  aside  as  pastor  for  the  special 
work  of  looking  after  the  *'  flock.''  When  a  city  had  ac- 
quired several  distinct  congregations,  one  of  the  leading 
pastors  was  recognized  as  bishop.  The  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vincial capitals  were  usually  more  important  than  those  of 
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the  other  cities  of  the  province,  and  the  bishops,  or  metro- 
poliians,  of  the  capitals  of  the  dioceses,  were  even  more 
prominent.  Among  the  great  bishops,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  early  became  leaders,  for  Rome  was  supposed  to 
have  received  special  privileges  from  Peter,  and  Rome 
was  still  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire. 

402.  Persecutions  of  the  Early  Christians.  —  Beginning 
with  Nero  the  growing  sect  of  Christians  had  been  per- 
secuted by  the  state  authorities.  Speaking  of  the 
Christians  after  the  great  fire  in  Rome  (§  389),  one  writer 
says :  "  Vast  multitudes  were  convicted,  not  so  much  on 
the  charge  of  conflagration,  as  of  hating  the  human  race. 
And  in  their  deaths  they  were  made  the  subjects  of  sport, 
for  they  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  wild  beasts,  and 
worried  to  death  by  dogs,  or  nailed  to  crosses,  or  set  fire 
to,  and,  when  day  declined,  were  burned  to  serve  for 
nocturnal  lights." 

There  were  several  reasons  why  Rome,  ordinarily  tol- 
erant of  foreign  religions,  was  harsh  with  the  Christians. 
The  Christians  kept  apart,  obeying  the  injunction  to  be 
separate  from  the  world.  When  they  did  not  take 
part  in  the  great  public  religious  festivals,  they  offended 
the  populace.  As  they  refused  to  worship  dead  emperors, 
or  consider  living  emperors  as  demi-gods,  the  Romans 
thought  them  guilty  of  little  less  than  treason.  They 
held  secret  meetings,  and  the  government  feared  and 
discouraged  all  secret  meetings,  particularly  of  so  large 
a  secret  society  as  the  Christian  Church.  Finally,  the 
Roman  people  believed  that  the  Christians  were  guilty 
of  eating  children  and  of  other  revolting  practices.  Under 
some  emperors  the  Christians  were  left  alone,  but,  under 
the  best  emperors  who  cared  for  the  public  welfare,  they 
were  harshly  persecuted.  Death  as  a  martyr  was  pre- 
ferred to  life  itself  by  the  early  Christians,  and  the  Church 
thrived  on  persecution. 
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408.   The  Triumph  of  the  Church.  —  Constantine  fore-  Alliance  of 
saw  that  the  Christian  Church  would  be  even  more  pow-  ^^'^^^^^ 
erful  than  it  was  in  his  day.     He  practically  allied  himself  Church, 
with  this  powerful  organization,  giving  religious  toleration 
and  special  privileges  in  return  for  the  support  of  the 
Christians. 

Before  the  time  of  Constantine  there  had  been  a  great  The  Counofl 
many  different  doctrines  and  beliefs  held  by  the  Christians.   (325)^ 
Under  Constantine  the  Church  was  split  into  two  great  dded  that 
religious  factions.    Ath-a-na'sius  and  his  followers  believed  hOTeticsT"^ 
that  Christ  was  of  the  same  substance  as  God,  and  equal 
in  all  respects  to  him,  while  Arius  and  his  followers  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  of  like  substance  with  God,  but 
necessarily  inferior  to  him  as  a  son  is  to  a  father.    At 
the  Council  of   Niccea,  in  Asia  Minor   (326  a.d.),  the 
doctrine  of  Athanasius  was  accepted  as  the  orthodox  be- 
lief, and  the  A'Tiarts  were  thereafter  considered  heretics. 
This  did  not  keep  the  Arians  from  converting  many  of 
the  German  tribes  to  Christianity,  so  that  the  majority 
of  the  Germans  that  invaded  the  empire  the  next  cen- 
tury were  Christians,  but  were  Arians. 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  removed  the  opportunity  Gains  and 
for  martyrdom  and  made  the  Church  wealthy  and  power-  i^^^Jg^ 
ful.    The  Church  gained  members  who  were  not  really  official 
Christians.     It  adopted  many   "  heathen  *'   customs  in  '«»8°***®'^ 
order  to  be  popular.     Under  The-o-do'si-us  I  the  Christian 
Church  was  finally  made  the  state  religion  and  others 
were  prohibited.'    The  Church  had  prospered  on  adver- 
sity.   As  a  distinctly  spiritual  body,  it  began  to  decline 
with  prosperity. 

^  Not  only  was  Christianity  recognised  as  the  state  religion  under 
Theodoeius,  but  one  experience  of  his  shows  the  growing  power  of  the 
bishops.  In  a  moment  of  passion  Theodosius  had  ordered  the  execution 
of  sereral  thousand  people  in  a  town  that  had  rebelled  against  his  author- 
ity, Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  would  not  allow  Theodosius  to  worship 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  until  he  had  done  penance  for  his  crime*  and 
had  been  absolved. 
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™*?  ^        Great  —  In  376  a.d.,  a  few  years  before  Theodosius  be- 

checked  by    came  emperor,  the  Grerman  tribes  that  had  been  threaten- 

Thaodofflua.   jj^g  ^^  borders  of  the  empire  for  centuries  finally  crossed 

the  Danube,  and  ravaged  the  provinces  north  of  Greece. 

At  Ad-ri-arno'ple  (378  a.d.)  they  destroyed  the  army  of  the 

emperor.    Before  this  time  a  great  many  Germans  had 

been  allowed  to  join  the  Roman  army  or  to  settle  peaceably 

as  colonists  on  Roman  soil.    When  Theodosius  was  called 

upon,  he  forced  the  Germans  to  stop  plundering.    Until 

after  his  death,  the  invasions  ceased.    We  shall  consider 

the  story  of  the  German  invasions  later. 

The  eastern      In  395  A.D.  Theodosius  I  died.    He  divided  the  empire 

!2f  JI!!!1L-    between  his  two  sons,  and  the  West  and  the  East  were 

em  anpiree  ' 

after  never  again  imited.    The  great  Roman  empire  had,  in 

306  A.D.  ^  sense,  come  to  an  end.  Henceforth  we  have  the  eastern 
Roman  empire,  or  By-zan'tine  empire,  which  lasted  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  western  Roman  empire,  which 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  although  an  empire  called 
Roman  was  revived  by  Charlemagne  (§  447),  and  later 
by  the  kings  of  Germany. 
The  biflhopB  406.  The  Invaders  and  the  Western  Empire.  —  Very 
iradm.  '^^^'®  resistance  was  offered  to  the  German  invaders.  The 
local  governments  of  the  empire  had  already  lost  prac- 
tically all  of  their  authority,  and  the  emperor  and  his 
assistants  no  longer  could  maintain  order  or  keep  off 
invaders.  The  bishops  alone  seemed  to  represent  author- 
ity. In  more  than  one  instance,  the  bishops  built  defences 
and  paid  troops  out  of  the  church  treasury.  When  the 
invaders  appeared,  the  bishops  rather  than  the  civil 
magistrates  went  out  to  meet  them  and  negotiated  for 
terms  of  peace.  The  Germans  respected  the  authority 
of  these  church  leaders  somewhat,  since  the  barbarians 
were  nominally  Christians. 
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Nevertheless,  the  people  of  country  and  town  suffered  Piundering 
greatly.  The  small  farmers  fled  to  their  rich  and  power-  ^^^[^ 
ful  neighbors  for  protection.  The  barbarians  sacked  and 
plundered  to  their  hearts'  content.  Twice  even  the  strong 
walls  of  Rome  failed  to  keep  out  the  invaders.  In  455 
Rome  was  sacked  so  thorou^y  by  the  Vandals  that  the 
term  vandalism  has  become  a  name  for  ruthless  plundering. 

406.  The  ''  Fall  of  Rome/'  476    a.d.  —  Fifty   years  The  Huns 
after  the  death  of  Theodosius  a  still  greater  danger  threat-  ^^^^^ 
ened  the  empire.    A  savage  Asiatic  race  known  as  the  Romans 
Huns  had  found  a  great  leader  in  their  young  king,  At'ti-la,  ^^^^ 
afterward  called  "  the  Scourge  of  God."    From  his  do- 
mains in  eastern  Russia  Attila  led  his  small,  dark,  fiery 
horsemen  against  the  rich  province  of  Gaul.    After  cap* 

turing  many  cities,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  siege  of 
Orleans  by  the  arrival  of  an  army  of  Roman  and  German 
troops  under  A-e'ti-us,  ''  the  last  of  the  Romans."  In  451 
Aetius  defeated  the  great  horde  of  the  Huns  in  a  terrible 
battle  near  Chorhnff} 

As  the  western  Roman  empire  was  now  almost  wholly  End  of  the 
occupied  by  Germanic  kingdoms,  there  seemed  to  be  no  ^^^^ 
further  reason  for  keeping  up  a  name.    In  476  a.d.  the  Roman 
Germans  sent  the  imperial  regalia  from  Italy  to  the  em-  ®°*p"®- 
peror  at  Constantinople,  and  the  western  empire  came 
to  an  end. 

407.  Political  and  Military  Reasons  for  the  "  Fall  of  Politioal 
Rome."  —  The  reasons  for  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  ^S^v'L 
Empire  were  very  numerous.     The  empire  was  too  large  empire. 

to  be  held  together  permanenUy.  There  were  too  many 
nations  and  peoples  and  diverse  interests  within  the 
empire.  Under  the  late  republic  and  the  early  empire 
the  central  government  did  not  have  enough  power  to 

>  Attila  afterward  marched  into  Italy,  where  he  seciired  a  great  amotmt 
of  booty.  He  died  the  next  year.  The  memoriea  of  his  terrible  raids 
lasted  for  centuries. 
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rule  80  great  an  area.  After  Diocletian  there  was  too  little 
local  government)  so  that  the  task  of  ruling  so  vast  an 
empire  was  too  great  for  a  central  bureaucracy. 

Following  the  political  collapse  of  Rome  came  the 
decline  of  the  army.  The  "  pax  Romana "  had  givai 
opportunity  for  trade.  The  Romans  preferred  to  make 
money  rather  than  to  fight.  On  the  frontiers  the  armies 
were  made  up  chiefly  of  barbarians.  When  the  invasions 
came,  the  Romans  depended  on  barbarians  to  keep  off 
the  barbarians. 

408.  Economic  and  Social  Causes  of  Rome's  Decline.  — 
More  important  than  the  military  and  political  causes 
of  the  break-up  of  the  empire  were  the  economic  and  social 
causes,  because  the  latter  were  more  fundamental.  The 
moral  standards  of  the  people  were  low.  As  disorder 
became  more  general,  naturally  commerce  declined. 
This  meant  that  distant  parts  of  the  empire  had  much 
less  in  common  than  formerly,  and  therefore  did  not  need 
to  be  held  together.  As  long  as  slaves  were  abundant 
and  business  prospered,  all  went  well.  But  the  supply 
of  slaves  declined,  so  that  the  empire  did  not  produce 
enough  for  a  decent  living  for  even  the  declining  popula- 
tion. In  order  to  have  a  supply  of  food  and  furnish  taxes 
for  the  expensive  imperial  government,  the  peasants  and 
small  farmers  were  forced  to  stay  on  their  lands  and  cul- 
tivate them  at  a  loss.  Many  freemen  voluntarily  went 
to  the  great  landed  proprietors  and  offered  their  services 
in  return  for  protection  against  the  imperial  government, 
as  well  as  against  robbers  and  barbarians. 

409.  Growth  of  Great  Estates.  —  On  the  large  estates 
the  former  landless  men  and  slaves  became  serfs,  who  were 
bound  to  the  soil.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  of 
the  Church,  most  of  these  men  would  have  become  a  down- 
trodden class  of  slaves.  The  peasants  became  tenants 
of  the  nobles  and  lived  in  groups  of  houses  surrounding 
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the  viUaSy  or  country  houses.  In  consequence  they  came 
to  be  called  villeins.  The  small  farmers  received  their 
farms  back  from  the  nobles  as  a  '^  ben'e-fice."  These  great 
landed  estates,  whose  proprietors  defied  the  emperor's 
tax-collectors  and  kept  off  the  barbarians,  continued  to 
exist  for  several  centuries.  After  a  time  they  developed 
into  a  new  system  of  land-holding  and  government,  called 
the  "  feu'dal  system." 

410.  The  Eastern  Empire  after  476  a^d.  —  In  the  east-  The  wan 
em  Mediterranean,  the  older  and   more   homogeneous  j^^^^J^^ 
civilization  made  it  possible  for  the  empire  to  survive  for 

ten  centuries  after  the  "  fall "  of  the  western  empire. 
Although  hard  pressed  by  the  Germans,  the  eastern  em- 
pire gradually  revived.  Under  JuaAin'iHin  (527-565 
A.D.)  the  eastern  empire  extended  its  territories  again  into 
Italy  and  into  Africa.  Justinian  is,  however,  far  less 
famous  for  his  conquests  than  for  the  code  of  Justinian, 
the  great  body  of  Roman  laws  that  was  completed  under 
his  direction  (§  387).  This  code,  as  we  noticed,  is  still 
the  basis  of  much  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

After  Justinian  the  empire  lost  many  of  its  possessions,  Temtoriea, 
for  it  was  attacked  by  new  invaders  at  different  times.  ™^^^^ 
It  managed  to  keep  Greece,  the  Balkan  provinces,  most  of  work  of  the 
Asia  Minor,  and  some  other  territories.    It  acted  as  a  !",!?!? 

'  empire. 

storehouse  for  the  best  culture  of  the  centuries  following 
the  barbarian  invasions.  It  was  almost  as  important 
in  protecting  the  tiny  kingdoms  of  the  different  German 
tribes  from  invaders  who  pressed  in  on  the  north  and  the 
east.  For  these  two  reasons  western  Europe  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

411.  Summary.  —  The   great    Roman    empire    lasted  Periods  of 
five  centuries,  a  fragment  called  the  eastern,  or  Byzantine,  ?^,^^ 
empire  lasting  a  thousand  years  longer.    The  early  empire  history. 
began  with  Augustus  in  27  B.C.,  and  ended  with  Diocletian 

in  284  A.D.    The  later  undivided  empire  ended  with  the 
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death  of  Theodosius  in  395  a.d.,  the  western  half  lastmg 
until  its  "  fall  '*  in  476  a.d.,  and  the  eastern  empire  con- 
tinuing until  Ck)n8tantinople  was  captured  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks  in  1453  a.d.    All  of  these  dates  are  important. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Augustus,  called  the  Julian 
princes,  were  ordinary  men.  The  second  century  nearly 
coincided  with  the  rule  of  the  "  five  good  emperors,"  of 
whom  we  should  remember  Trajan  the  conqueror,  Hadrian 
the  organizer  and  builder,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Stoic 
philosopher.  The  next  century  was  the  period  of  the 
barrack  emperors,  the  greatest  of  whom  was  the  con- 
queror Aurelian.  Diocletian  reorganized  the  empire, 
creating  an  oriental  court  and  an  official  bureaucracy. 
Constantine  gave  Christianity  its  first  standing  as  a 
state  religion. 

The  late  Roman  empire  gave  Christianity  an  excellent 
chance  to  develop,  since  new  religions  were  permitted, 
the  empire  was  united  and  at  peace  and  humanitarian 
ideas  were  "  in  the  air."  Jesus  Christ  taught  only  in 
Palestine,  but  he  sent  his  disciples  and  apostles  to  the 
gentiles.  Many  converts  were  made,  especially  among 
the  poor  of  the  cities.  Churches  were  organized  with 
deacons,  elders  and  bishops.  The  Christians  were  per- 
secuted because  they  kept  apart  from  other  people,  held 
secret  meetings  and  refused  to  respect  the  divine  power  of 
the  emperor.  Under  Constantine  Christianity  was  recog- 
nized as  a  state  religion,  and  under  Theodosius  orthodox 
Christianity  (not  the  Arian  faith)  was  made  the  only  state 
religion. 

Beside  the  invasions  there  were  numerous  causes  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  empire  was  too  large 
to  be  governed  permanently  as  a  whole.  The  people  had 
forgotten  how  to  fight.  Commerce  had  declined  and  the 
food  supply  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  declining  popula- 
tion.   Since  the  government  could  not  maintain  order,  the 
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great  landed  estates  looked  after  the  landless  men,  who 
became  serfs,  the  peasants,  who  became  villeins,  and  the 
small  landed  proprietors,  who  became  tenants  of  the  great 
nobles. 
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Questions 

1.  Name  three  important  emperors  of  the  first  century  a.d.  ; 
three  of  the  five  good  emperors:  three  of  the  later  emperors. 
Give  one  important  fact  about  each. 

2.  Of  what  importance  was  the  army  to  the  emperors  ?  Show 
how  Hadrian  and  Diocletian  changed  the  imperial  government. 
Describe  the  reorganized  government  of  Diocletian. 

3.  State  the  most  important  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  What 
work  did  Paul  do  for  the  early  Church  ?  How  was  the  Church 
organized  ?    Why  were  the  early  Christians  persecuted  ? 

4.  What  does  orthodox  mean  ?  Why  were  the  Arians  heretics 
after  325  a.d.  ?. 

5.  What  was  done  by  Constantine  for  the  Christian  Church  7 
by  Theodosius?  How  important  were  the  bishops  at  the  time 
of  the  invasions?  Why  was  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  greatest 
of  the  bishops  ? 

6.  Summarize  the  reasons  for  the  decline  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  GERMAN  INVASIONS  (376-600  a.d.)* 

The  Germans 

412.   Character  of  the  Germans.  —  The  Germaiul  who  Appeannoe^ 
invaded  western  Europe  m  large  bands  during  the  fourth  ^^^^d'^ 
and    fifth   centuries  came  in  order  to  find  new  homes,  habits. 
They  were  tall  and  fair.     '^  All  have  fierce  blue  eyes, 
reddish  hair,  and  huge  bodies  fit  only  for  sudden  exertion. 
They  are  not  very  able  to  endiLre  labor  that  is  exhaustive. 
Heat  and  thirst  they  cannot  withstand  at  all,  though  to 
cold  and  hunger  their  cUmate  and  soil  have  hardened 
them.  .  .  .    Their  food  is  of  a  simple  variety,  consisting 
of  wild  fruit,  fresh  game,  and  curdled  milk.    They  satisfy 
their  hunger  without  making  much  preparation  of  cooked 
dishes,  and  without  the  use  of  any  deUcacies  at  all.    In 
quenching  their  thirst  they  are  not  so  moderate."  ' 

The  Germans  were  fond  of  warfare  and  devoted  a  large 
part  of  their  time  to  gaining  skill  with  arms,  if  not  to 

1  Students  who  have  not  studied  Andeni  CivUiMation  can  get  a  fair 
idea  of  the  contributions  made  by  ancient  peoples  if  they  study  carefully 
Appendix  III  of  Medieval  CivUiztUion,  These  contributions  should  be 
studied  before  Chapter  XTV  is  token  up.  Students  who  have  had 
Andeni  CiriUztUian  may  find  this  a  good  point  at  which  to  review  the 
contributions  of  the  ancient  peoples.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  road  again  {{  18.  24.  49.  63.  72.  125,  309-410  and  Chapters  III. 
Vni  and  XII.  especially  §§  223,  224.  238.  239.  252.  254.  262.  271-273, 
363.  364,  382-387. 

•  Quototions  in  ||  412,  415  and  416  are  from  Tadtus'  (hrmania. 
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A  war-like     &ctUAl    fighting.     They    were    exceedingly    imUpendent. 
ra^md»-     xhey  loved  personal  freedom  as  none  of  the  Mediterra- 
and  reverent  Qean  people  had  done.     The  Greeks  desired  the  independ- 
of  women,      g^^g  qJ  ^^^^^  \ocal  community,  but  the  Germans  insisted 
on  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  which  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter.     The  Germans  had  a  higher  moral  standard 
than  the  Greeks  or  the  later  Romans.    They  had  a 
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reverence  for  women  far  exceeding  that  of  any  ancient 
people. 

413.  How  the  Germans  Lived.  —  Before  their  invasion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Germane  had  no  citiea  or  even 
large  permanent  villages.  They  lived  in  communities, 
however,  looking  after  their  flocks  and  redividing  the 
land  each  year.  Since  none  had  settled  homes  and  farms, 
they  did  not  lose  their  zeal  for  war.  Their  houses  were 
not  built  carefully,  for  through  exposure  they  learned 
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to  endure  cold  and  heat.  They  discouraged  private 
ownership  of  property,  hoping  in  this  way  to  prevent 
any  one  from  gaining  a  large  amoimt  of  wealth  and  to 
keep  all  men  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

414.   Classes  among  the  Germans.  —  If  the  Grermans  Distinctioi: 
tried  to  maintain  an  economic  equaUty  of  their  members,  ^  ^^^^ 
they  did  not  object  to  social  inequaUties.     There  were  among  the 
three  well-marked  classes.    The  nobles  held  the  important  G®™^"^^- 
offices  and  enjoyed  all  of  the  honors.    The  ordinary  free- 
men had  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  attend  the  assembUes. 
There  were  also  some  aUwea  who  were  usually  agricultural 
bondnservants.    The  e3d;ent  of  social  inequalities  is  shown 
in  the  later  German  laws.    If  an  offender  injured  a  slave, 
there  was  either  no  penalty  or  a  very  small  fine.    If  he 
injured  a  freeman  to  the  same  degree,  he  was  pimished 
lightly ;  but  if  he  did  the  same  thing  to  a  noble,  the  punish- 
ment was  heavy .^ 

416.  How  the  Germans  were  Governed.  —  At  the  time  The  tribal 
of  the  invasions,  the  Germans  were  organized  into  great  «overn- 
tribes  composed  of  many  communities.  The  largest  tribes 
were  ruled  by  kings,  who  were  chosen  always  from  the 
members  of  the  "  royal  "  family.  The  king  was  advised 
by  a  council  of  nobles  (princes)  which  helped  him 
govern  the  tribe. 

Each  of  the  local  conmiunities  of  the  Germans  had  its  The  leaden, 
own  assembly  and  leaders.    The  assembly  comprised  all  **^*^    ^^ 
nobles  and  all  freemen  who  could  bear  arms.     It  met  once  the  methods 
a  month,  usually  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon.     The  "■®^- 
Germans  elected  their  own  leaders.    In  the  selection  of 
the  prince  or  poUtical  ruler   they  were   restricted  to  a 
certain  family,  but  the  military  leader  was  chosen  solely 
for  his  abihty  as  a  warrior.    The  assembly  considered 
all  pubUc  questions.     "  The  speakers  are  heard  more 
because   of  their  ability  to   persuade  than  because  of 

1  See  note,  p.  330. 
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their  power  to  command.  If  the  speeches  are  displeasmg 
to  the  people,  they  reject  them  with  murmurs;  if  they 
are  pleasing,  they  applaud  by  clashing  their  weapons 
together,  which  is  the  kind  of  applause  most  highly 
esteemed." 

416.  The  '^  Companions."  —  E^ch  prince  surrounded 
himself  with  many  noble  youths  who  were  called  "  com- 
panions." These  companions  Uved  with  the  prince  and 
accompanied  him  on  war  trips.  '^  On  the  field  of  battle 
it  was  considered  shameful  for  the  prince  to  be  outdone 
in  courage,  shameful  for  the  band  of  companions  to  be 
unequal  in  courage  to  their  prince."  In  later  centuries, 
when  the  German  princes  became  great  feudal  lords 
(§  476),  the  companions  became  dependents  of  the  lords, 
owing  them  personal  service  and  being  faithful  to  them 
even  unto  death. 

417.  How  the  Germans  used  Private  Vengeance. — 
Among  the  early  Germans,  and  to  some  extent  in  later 
times,  there  existed  a  law  of  "  fist-right,"  that  is,  the 
right  of  personal  vengeance  If  one  man  killed  another, 
the  relatives  of  the  latter  took  up  the  quarrel  and  any 
one  of  them  might  murder  the  assassin.  In  later  times 
when  one  man  accused  another  of  crime,  a  duel  or  wager 
of  battle  was  used  to  learn  whether  the  accuser  or  the 
accused  person  was  right.  This  appealed  to  the  German 
idea  that  war  should  be  the  means  of  deciding  all  im- 
portant interests  in  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  family  of  the  injured  man,  even 
in  the  case  of  murder,  might  accept  a  pa3rment  of  horses 
or  cattle  or  some  other  property  in  full  satisfaction  of 
the  crime.  If  a  man  was  a  noble,  the  amount  was  larger 
than  it  would  be  if  he  was  a  German  freeman  or  a  Roman.^ 


1  According  to  the  law  of  the  Salian  Franks  a  man  who  killed  a  free 

Frank  should  pay  8000  denarii.     If  the  Frank  was  in  the  service  of  the 

ig,  the  murderer  should  pay  24,000  denarii.    The  murder  of  an  ordi- 
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418.  Trial  by  Compurgation.  —  If  a  person  accused  of  Cases  de- 
crime  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  the  accused  man  ^^^^u  *^ 
wa^  likely  to  be  set  free,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  his   **compur- 
friends  would  swear  in  his  favor.     These  were  not  wit-  ^^^^" 
nesses,  nor  was  the  guilt  or  iimocence  of  the  accused 

man  considered.  If  many  of  his  friends  stood  by  him, 
he  was  acquitted,  even  if  he  really  had  conmiitted 
the  offense.  If  they  failed  to  stand  by  him,  he  was 
convicted,  even  if  he  really  was  innocent.  The  Germans 
had  great  faith  that  the  gods  would  help  an  innocent 
man  through  his  friends  and  would  desert  a  man  who 
was  guilty. 

419.  Ordeals.  —  Among  the  early  Germans  many  of-  The  ordeal 
fenders  were  tried  in  a  still  different  way,  which  was  used  fj^^^n 
much  more  extensively  in  the  later  Feudal  Age.  These  to  decide  a 
trials  were  called  ordeals  and  were  appeals  to  the  gods,  *^"*«- 

or  later  to  the  Christian's  God,  to  decide  the  case.  The 
accused  man  was  obUged  to  undergo  the  ordeal  to  prove 
his  guilt  or  innocence.  Sometimes  the  accuser  also  was 
forced  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  to  prove  that  he  had  not 
been  unfair  in  the  charge  that  he  had  made. 

One  of  the  conmion  forms  of  ordeal  was  trial  by  fire.  Someim- 
If  the  accused  person  passed  through  the  fire  unharmed,  ^^^*£ 
he  was  innocent.    There  might  be  trial  also  by  some  ordeal  that 
hot  substance,  as  thrusting  one*s  arm  into  a  bucket  of  J^^^^j^ 
hot  water  or  carrying  a  heated  iron  a  certain  distance.  A«e. 
If  the  victim  was  injured  by  the  ordeal,  it  proved  that 
the  gods   considered   him  guilty.     Still   another  ordeal 
consisted  in  throwing  the  accused  person  into  a  pond  or 
river.     If  he  sank,  he  was  innocent,  although,  as  he  was 
bound  hand  and  foot,  the  proof  did  him  Uttle  good. 

nary  "Roman"  called  forth  the  pasrment  of  but  4000  denarii.  If  a 
'*  Roman"  assaulted  and  robbed  a  Frank,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  2500  de- 
narii, whereas  a  Frank  who  assaulted  and  robbed  a  "Roman"  paid  but 
1400deQ(Mii. 
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These  methods  which  survived  many  centuries  show  us 
what  crude  ideas  of  justice  prevailed  among  the  Germans. 

420.  The  Religion  of  the  Germans.  —  The  Gemians 
had  a  rather  primitive  religion  before  they  were  converted 
to  Christianity.  We  do  not  know  very  much  about  this 
religion,  because  most  of  the  Germans  became  Christians, 
in  name  at  least,  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
Romans.  They  had  two  great  gods  of  the  heavens. 
Thor  was  represented  as  the  thunder-god  and  carried  a 
great  hammer,  with  which  he  struck.  Wo-den  represented 
the  grandeur  of  the  heavens  and  was  the  god  of  war.  He 
was  aided  by  beautiful  amazon-spirits,  called  val-kyr'ies. 
The  Valkyries  rode  abroad  on  their  swift  steeds  (the  clouds). 
They  snatched  d3dng  warriors  from  the  field  of  battle  and 
carried  them  over  the  rainbow  bridge  Bi'f rost  to  Val-hal'la, 
the  hall  of  slain  heroes.  Here  the  valkyries  waited  on  these 
fortunate  warriors  in  glorious  feasts,  and  here  the  heroes 
daily  renewed  combats  at  arms  from  whose  wounds  they 
quickly  recovered.  One  of  the  chief  goddesses  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Frey'a,  looked  after  the  home  and  the  crops.  From 
the  names  of  these  three  deities  and  from  that  of  a  still 
older  Teutonic  god,  after  whom  Tuesday  is  named,  we 
get  the  names  of  four  days  of  our  week. 

The  Germans  made  sacrifices  to  their  gods  and  god- 
desses, accompanying  the  sacrifice  by  a  feast  that  lasted 
as  long  as  there  was  liquor  to  be  dnmk.  They  wor- 
shiped in  groves  or  in  other  out-of-door  places  and  not 
in  temples  built  with  human  hands.  Their  idea  of  Val- 
halla shows  a  belief  in  a  future  life,  at  least  for  warriors. 


The  Goths 
cross  the 
Danube 
river, 


The  Teutonic  Kingdoms 

421.  The  Invasion  of  the  Goths.  —  In  the  year  376  a.d., 
the  Goths  crossed  the  Danvbe  river  ^  and  the  great  migration 
of  the  Germans  began.    This  movement  was  due  to  the 
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pressure  of  the  Huns  (§  406)  on  the  Ostrogoths  (E^ast 
Goths)  in  southern  Russia.  The  Sast  Goths  pressed 
upon  the  Visigoths  (West  Goths),  the  latter  crowding 
into  the  Roman  empire.  Until  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  as  we  noticed  (§  404),  the  Goths  did  comparar- 
tively  Uttle  damage. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  West  Goths,  The  nuKra- 
under  their  young,  energetic  king,  Alaric,  moved  down  ^^  Goths 
into  Greece  and  later  into  Italy.     Their  advance  was  in  Greece, 


German  Bodyguaid,  Column  of  Marcus  Aureliua. 

tribe  of  Vandals.  Had  not  StiUcho  been  murdered  by  his 
jealous  emperor,  Alaric  would  never  have  been  able  to  reach 
Rome.  As  it  was,  Rome  was  captured  and  sacked  (410 
A.D.).  Upon  Alaric's  death,  soon  after  this  event,  the  Visi- 
goths moved  into  Spun,  where  they  established  the  first  of 
the  Germanic  kingdoms  in  the  Roman  empire. 

422.   Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.  —  Later  emperors  used  Theodoric 
German  leaders  like  StiUcho  to  fight  the  barbarians.  ^"^ 
The  ablest  of  these  leaders  was  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth, 
who  was  authorized  by  the  emperor  to  drive  the  bar- 
barians  out   of   Italy.     Theodoric   established   in   Italy 
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and  in  Illyria  a  lai^ge  Ostrogoth  kingdom.  Theodoric 
The  great  tried  to  Unite  the  Romans  and  the  Gothe,  keeping  many 
RomaniBed    q{  ^j^^  q\^  Roman  municipal  institutions,  such  as  the 

kingdom  of  Senate.    He  made  laws  that  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Theodoric.     Romans,  rebuilt  roads  and  redrained  swamps,  thus  re- 
storing the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  early  empire. 
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He  encouraged  art  and  literature,  was  tolerant  of  other 
religious  faiths  than  his  own,  and  in  general  brought  to 
his  kingdom  peace  and  prosperity. 

423.  Invasions  by  Way  of  the  River  Rhine.  —  While 
the  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths  were  crossing  the  Danube 
river  and  occupying  southern  Europe,  other  German 
tribes,  more  barbarous  than  these,  were  crossing  the 
river  Rhine  and  occupying  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  invaders 
was  the  tribe  of   Vandals.    The  Vandals  crossed  Gaul 
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and  Spain  into  Africa.  Later,  on  a  raid,  they  sacked 
Rome,  pillaging,  despoiling,  and  destro3ring.  The  word 
''  vandalism  "  has  been  used  ever  since  to  describe  any 
wanton  plimdering.  Another  tribe  which  invaded  Gaul 
was  that  of  the  Burgundiana.  These  people  settled  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  what  is  now  France. 

424.  Clevis   and   the   Frank^.  —  The   Germanic   race  Clovis 
that  had  the  largest  share  in  the  later  history  of  western  ^SfWngoi' 
Europe  was  that  of  the  Franks,  which  crossed  the  Rhine  all  the 
from  Germany  into  Gaul.    Like  most  of  the  other  Ger-  ^^""^^ 
man  tribes,  the  Franks  were  at  first  divided  into  many 

small  tribes,  each  of  which  had  its  own  prince  or  king. 
One  of  these  petty  kings,  Clatda,  proceeded  to  conquer 
the  kings  of  near-by  Frankish  tribes,  using  assassination . 
and  other  means  to  rid  himself  of  his  rivals.    He  finally 
made  himself  king  of  all  the  Franks. 

Clovis,  who  was  a  Catholic,  then  turned  his  attention  ciovis  oon- 
to  the  Arian  Burgundians  and  Visigoths.  Since  he  was  ^J^  ^  ®' 
a  man  of  great  ability,  he  succeeded  in  conquering 
these  enemies  also,  and  extended  his  dominions  until 
they  covered  most  of  Gaul.  The  successors  of  Clovis 
did  not  hold  this  Frankish  kingdom  together,  but  divided 
it  into  many  smaller  kingdoms.  They  were  called  Mero- 
vingians, many  of  them  being  popularly  known  as*  the 
"  do-nothing  kings." 

The  progress  of  the  Franks  and  of  all  other  peoples  in  influenoe 
Europe  during  the  sixth  century  was  hindered    by  a  ^ntury"**^ 
plague   as   deadly  as   the   Black   Death    (§  624).    The  plasue. 
losses  and  the  suffering  due  to  this  plague  and  to  repeated 
pestilences  were  almost  indescribable.     As  the    deaths 
were  most    numerous  among  the  poorer  classes,   it  is 
possible  that  the  demand  for  workers  made  it  easier  for 
slaves  to  become  serfs. 

425.  Anglo-Saxon    Invasion    of    Britain.  —  Although 
Britain  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  before  Gaul  had 
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been  left  unprotected  by  them,  it  was  not  conquered  by 
German  barbarians  until  many  years  after  Gaul  had 
been  invaded.  Its  position  as  an  island,  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel, 
protected  it  in  the  fifth  century  as  it  has  many  times  in 
medieval  and  modem  times.  After  the  Roman  legions 
left  Britain,  however,  Teutonic  pirates  from  the  shores 
of  Denmark  or  northern  Germany  raided  the  coasts  of 
eastern  and  southern  Britain.  "  They  leveled,  trampled 
down,  and  swept  oflf  whatever  came  in  their  way,  as  if 
they  were  reaping  com  ripe  for  the  harvest." 

In  449  A.D.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  leaders  of  a  band 
from  Denmark,  were  invited  by  the  Britons  to  help  them 
against  other  enemies  in  the  West  and  North.  Within  a 
few  years  all  southeastern  Britain  was  controlled  by  the 
blue-eyed  barbarians  from  across  the  North  Sea.  Al- 
though they  came  in  small  boats  and  therefore  in  small 
bands,  they  were  so  fierce  and  fought  so  bravely  that 
the  indolent  Britons  were  driven  back  into  the  interior. 
Saxons  now  occupied  all  of  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 
and  all  eastern  Britain  was  conquered  by  the  Angles, 
from  whom  we  get  the  name  "  England." 

426.  Results  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Invasion  of  Britain.  — 
These  invaders  were  tme  barbarians  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  God  or  the  churches  of  the  Christian  Britons,  and 
felt  contempt  for  their  towns  and  their  civilization. 
They  destroyed  houses,  burned  villages,  sacked  churches, 
and  killed  any  one  who  dared  to  oppose  them.  If  we 
are  to  beUeve  the  records  of  the  time,  the  German  in- 
vaders left  no  one  alive ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  British  women  and  children  were 
spared  to  help  in  the  homes  or  in  the  fields  and  that  some 
men  also  became  the  servants  of  the  new  rulers.  In 
time  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  must  have  inter- 
married to  some  extent.     The  EngUsh  race  of  the  eighth 
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and  ninth  centimes  (§  468)  must  have  been  Briton  as 
well  as  Anglo-Saxon. 

Fusion  of  Roman  and  Teuton 

427.  Nature  of  the  Invasions.  —  These  German  migra-  The  in- 
tions  were  migrations  of  whole  peoples,  frequently  num-  ^^^^^  *°^J 
bering  several  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  chil-  eetote  but 
dren.    As   they   were  seeking  permanent   homes,   they  J^\^*  ^^^ 
did  not  destroy  the  cities  and  estates  of  the  Romans,  people, 
although  they  seized  anything  that  pleased  their  fancy. 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  people  of  the  empire  were 
neither  driven  out  nor  put  to  death.  The  Germans  simply 
came  in,  took  possession  of  what  they  wanted,  and  left 
the  rest  to  the  people.^  The  farther  north  we  go,  the 
more  thorough  do  we  find  the  conquests,  for  the  north- 
em  barbarians  were  less  civilized  than  their  southern 
kinsmen. 

428.  Fusion  of  the  Races.  —  In  general,  the  original   The  Ger- 
inhabitants  greatly  outnumbered  the  German  invaders,  ™»n8  added 
although  the  Germans  held  all  of  the  high  positions  and 
furnished  practically  all  of  the  soldiers.     The  Germans 

were  a  younger  and  more  energetic  race.  The  older 
peoples  had  become  sluggish  and  had  lost  their  ambi- 
tion. They  needed  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  which 
the  Germans  added.  In  the  course  of  a  few  centuries 
the  intermarriage  of  the  invaders  with  the  people  of 
the  empire  left  few  traces  of  the  two  original  races,  for 
in  each  country  of  western  Europe  they  had  become  one 
people.  The  fusion  of  the  races  was  made  much  easier 
by  the  great  expansion  at  this  time  of  the  Christian 
or  Catholic  Church  (§§  434-443). 

429.  Government.  —  The  German  kingdoms  combined 
Roman  and  German  ideas  of  government.     The  German 

^  The  invaden  usually  took  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  each  estate 
and  left  the  balanoe  to  the  former  owners. 

I 
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tribal  chief  became  the  king  of  a  territory,  in  imitation 
of  the  Roman  idea  of  emperor.  The  Germans  tried  to 
surromid  their  kings  with  ofScials  who  had  the  same 
titles  as  the  emperor's  assistants.  There  were  courts 
of  law  after  Roman  models,  although  they  administered 
justice  after  the  German  fashion  rather  than  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  law. 

Many  things  made  it  difficult  for  the  Germans  to  follow 
the  forms  of  Roman  government.  The  invaders  did  not 
like  to  settle  in  cities ;  they  had  no  interest  in  municipal 
government,  and  cities,  therefore,  declined  more  than  they 
had  done  under  the  later  Roman  empire.  The  Germans 
divided  their  kingdoms  among  the  sons  of  the  king.  In 
this  way  the  kingdoms  lost  all  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
which  the  earlier  Romanized  kingdoms  had  had.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Germans  abandoned  their  township 
assemblies,  except  in  England  or  in  other  places  a  long 
way  from  Roman  influence. 

430.  The  Law  of  the  Germanic  Kingdoms.  —  The  law 
of  western  Europe  for  several  centuries  after  the  invasions 
was  the  German  law  (§§  417^19),  modified  by  Roman 
forms  and  courts.  The  Germans  left  to  each  conquered 
people  the  right  to  be  judged  under  its  own  laws.  This 
was  due  to  their  intense  belief  in  the  right  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  tribe  to  do  as  it  pleased.  In  a  dispute  between  a 
native  and  an  invader,  they  used  a  system  combining 
Roman  and  German  law,  and  the  cases  were  tried  in  special 
tribunals.  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  codes  of  law, 
moreover,  during  the  period  following  the  invasions,  the 
German  tribes  allowed  Roman  lawyers  to  make  codes  of 
the  laws  of  the  German  tribes. 

These  codes  naturally  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  liberty  of  the  individual.  They  made  it  possible  for 
the  individual  to  protect  his  rights  by  the  pecuUar  usages 
of  the  Germans,  such  as  the  wager  of  battle  and  ordeals 
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(§  419).    In  the  northern  part  of  Europe  laws  were  little  The  Gep- 
influenced  by  Rome.    After  a  few  centuries,  however,  ^a^ia^^ 

/  codes  and 

when  the   older   Roman  law  of  Justinian   (§  410)  was  their  final 
studied  in  the  new  universities,  the  Teutonic  codes  were  "p^??"  ,, 

ment  by  tbi 

replaced  almost  entirely  by  the  Roman  law  in  all  of  the  Roman  law. 
countries  that  had  Romance  languages. 

431.  Language.  —  Since  all  of  the  countries  of  the  Continued 
western  empire  had  used  Latin,  that  language  continued  ^  of  Latii 
to  be  the  language  of  the  educated  people,  of  the  Church,  services 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  courts.    As  each  tribe  had  its  *"**  "*  ^^^^ 

,.   ,  T      .  ways. 

own  dialect,  Latin  was  a  very  convement  conmion  means 
of  conmiunication  among  the  people.  Even  in  Germany 
and  in  England  this  universal  language  was  used  a  little, 
and  in  other  countries  it  was  used  extensively. 

The  new  languages,  as  we  noticed  (§  386),  were  forms  Great  influ- 
of  Latin.     Since  the  ItaUan  language  was  much  better  enceof 
than  that  of  the  invaders,  only  a  few  German  words  found  modem 
their  way   into   Italian.     French   was   not   greatly   in-  lanuuages. 
fluenced  by  the  Germans,  as  only  a  few  hundred  German 
expressions  were  added  to  the  French  language.    Even 
English  is  more  Latin  than  German,  if  we  compare  the 
number  of  words  of  Latin  or  German  origin. 

432.  The  General  Civilization  of  the  Teutonic  King-  Roman  cul- 
doms.  —  Although  the  German  invasions  did  not  destroy  ture  gradu- 
the  cities  and  the  civilization  of  the  empire,  the  Germans  pears, 
failed  to  preserve  most  of  that  civiUzation.    The  Ger- 
mans were  like  rough,  uneducated  children,  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  art,  the  culture,  and  the  learning  of  the 
empire.     The  result  was  that  the  schools  were  no  longer 

well  attended,  no  new  fine  buildings  were  constructed, 
the  roads,  covered  with  dirt,  became  unfit  for  use,  and 
the  people  settled  back  into  a  cruder,  more  primitive 
way  of  living. 

On  account  of  the  interest  of  the  Genxians  in  personal 
independence,  a  man  was  allowed  to  take  the  law  into  his 
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own  hands  and  punish  a  person  who  had  injured  him. 
So  disorder  was  common  and  little  attempt  was  made  to 
protect  merchants  or  travelers.  The  armies  that  should 
have  defended  the  cities  became  mere  bands  of  plimderers, 
when  there  was  no  need  for  real,  warfare.  Churchmen 
were  despised  by  warriors,  church  buildings  fell  into 
decay,  and  the  Church  had  less  interest  than  it  should 
have  had  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members. 

The  old  Roman  civiUzation  was  like  a  forest  of  old 
trees,  full  of  dead  or  decaying  wood.  Like  storms  the 
invasions  swept  over  these  forests,  stripping  leaves  from 
trees,  breaking  branches,  and  throwing  trunks  prostrate. 
At  the  same  time  they  brought  in  the  seeds  of  new  trees 
and  wild  plants.  A  few  old  trees  remained  standing, 
scarred  and  broken.  For  a  time  the  new  growth  seemed, 
like  a  jungle,  choked  with  weeds.  Yet  out  of  this  jufigle, 
after  centuries  of  development,  there  was  to  develop  a 
finer  forest  than  the  old,  for  the  best  trees  of  the  old  forest 
were  to  be  reproduced  in  the  new. 

433.  Summary.  —  The  Germans  were  large,  blue-eyed, 
fierce-looking  blond  people.  They  were  noted  for  their 
independence,  their  assemblies  of  freemen,  and  their  in- 
stitution of  "  companions."  They  were  brave  and  rever- 
enced women,  but  drank  to  excess.  Their  religion  was 
a  religion  of  warriors.  As  they  thought  that  the  gods 
would  not  permit  a  guilty  man  to  escape,  they  tried 
an  accused  person  by  ordeals,  or  by  swearing  that  they 
had  faith  in  him.  They  claimed  the  right  to  avenge  a 
wrong  done  to  their  family,  but  they  frequently  accepted, 
in  Ueu  of  vengeance,  a  pajrment,  the  amount  varying  with 
the  rank  of  the  injured  person  as  well  as  with  the  offense. 

The  German  invasions  began  when  the  Goths  crossed 
the  Danube  river  in  376  a.d.  Under  Alaric  the  Visi- 
goths invaded  Italy,  later  moving  on  into  Spain,  where 
they  estabUshed  a  kingdom.    The  Ostrogoths  followed, 
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under  Theodoric,  trying  to  unite  the  Teutons  and  the 
Germans.  The  Vandals,  Burgundians,  and  Franks  crossed 
the  Rhine,  the  first  migrating  into  Africa,  the  second  re- 
maining in  southeastern  Gaul,  and  the  last  under  Clovis 
conquering  practically  all  of  Gaul.  The  Angles  and 
Saxons  came  to  Britain  after  449  a.d.,  where  they  created 
an  English  people  partly  Celtic  and  partly  Teutonic. 

The  Germans  tried  to  accept  the  civilization  of  the  Fusion  of 
Roman  empire,  but  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  They  S®°?*°  *° 
brought  in  new  blood,  and  formed  new  races,  chiefly 
Latin  in  the  South,  and  chiefly  Teutonic  in  the  North. 
As  all  of  them  were  nominally  Christians,  they  were 
united  chiefly  through  the  Roman  Church,  especially 
after  the  orthodox  Franks  conquered  their  Arian  neigh- 
bors. The  Germans  formed  kingdoms  and  modified  their 
laws  after  Roman  models.  Their  laws,  however,  were 
Teutonic  rather  than  Roman.  Although  little  of  the 
culture  of  the  empire  survived,  the  languages  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  Latin  rather  than  German. 
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Questions 

1.  Compare  the  early  Germans  with  the  Homeric  people 
(§  131),  the  early  Romans  (§§  280-282),  and  the  later  Romans 
(§§  365-^73).  What  did  the  Germans  and  the  first  two  have  in 
common?    How  did  they  differ  from  the  later  Romans? 

2.  What  qualities  or  practices  of  the  Germans  have  come 
down  to  us?  (Notice  New  England  town  meetings,  second 
paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  moral  ideas,  etc.) 

3.  How  did  the  Germans  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
an  accused  person  ?  Did  they  consider  an  accused  person  guilty 
until  he  was  proved  innocent?  did  the  later  Romans?  do  we? 

4.  What  was  Valhalla?  a  Valkyrie?  Woden's  day?  a 
"companion"? 

5.  On  a  map  show  the  original  homes  and  the  later  homes 
of  the  most  important  German  tribes.  Who  was  Alario? 
Stilicho?    Theodoric?    Clovis?     Show  important  work  of  each. 

6.  From  what  part  of  Europe  did  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes  come  to  England?  Where  did  each  settle?  Why  is  a 
mixed  race  like  the  English  of  the  eighth  century  usually  superior 
to  a  "purer"  race  such  as  the  Saxons? 

7.  «To  what  extent  did  culture  survive  in  this  Roman-Teutonic 
period  ?  Do  we  find  that  Roman  civilization  survived  the  inva- 
sions less  in  countries  farther  removed  from  Rome  than  in  those 
nearer  Rome?  What  did  the  Germans  add  to  the  civilization  of 
western  Europe?    (See  2  above.) 


CHAPTER  XV 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM 
The  Christian  Church 

434.  Importance  of  the  Church.  —  The  fusion  of  Ger-  Civiludng 
man  and  Teuton  was  aided,  and  the  unity  of  western  J?'^  ^  *^ 
Europe  was  preserved,  chiefly  by  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Church  was  in  fact  the  great  civiUzing  agency  of 
this  period.  The  Church  not  only  preached  righteousness, 
but  it  stood  for  law  and  order.  It  preached  industry  as 
well  as  brotherly  love.  Its  monks  tilled  the  soil,  planted 
cropSi  and  persuaded  others  to  do  the  same.  Largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  Church,  slavery  was  replaced 
by  serfdom,  the  serf  being  attached  to  the  land  so  that 
he  could  not  be  bought  or  sold  except  with  the  land. 

The  Church  sent  out  missionaries.    It  converted  prac-  Organisa- 
tically  all  of  the  people  of  western  Europe  to  the  orthodox  ^on  of  a 
faith.     In  this  way  it  unified  the  people  of  western  Europe  empire  with 
and  made  them  have  at  least  one  great  interest  in  com-  ^  ^^  ** 
mon  —  their  religion.     But  it  did  more  than  that.     It 
began  to  organize  this  great  body  of  Christian  beUevers 
into  a  religious  empire  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (the 
Pope)  at  the  head.     This  was  not  done  in  a  short  time, 
and  it  was  not  perfected  until  several  centuries  later 
(§§   518-523).     Of  course  many  of  the  churchmen  of 
this  crude  period  were  not  highly  civihzed.     Many  were 
selfish,  ambitious,  or  unscrupulous,  and  the  Church  was 
sometimes  more  interested  in  bringing  people  into  the 

Church  than  in  making  them  better. 
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436.  The  Bishops  and  the  Barbarians.  —  At  the  time 
of  the  barbarian  invasions,  as  we  have  seen,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  civil  magis- 
trates in  the  cities  did  not  have  the  power  even  over  their 
own  people  which  they  had  had  in  the  days  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines.  People  who  had  legal  disputes  took 
these  cases  before  the  bishops  rather  than  to  the  Roman 
judges.  Even  persons  that  were  accused  of  crime  ap- 
pealed to  the  courts  of  the  Church  rather  than  have 
their  cases  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  empire.  The  bishops 
were  considered  more  humane  and  more  just  than  the 
imperial  judges. 

Since  the  bishop  of  each  city  before  the  barbarian  in- 
vasions was  not  only  a  spiritual  adviser  and  leader  for 
his  people,  but  a  preserver  of  law  and  order,  as  well  as  a 
judge,  we  can  imagine  how  greatly  his  power  was 
increased  during  the  invasions.  In  most  cases  the 
civil  magistrates  fled  when  the  Germans  came.  Every 
church  and  every  monastery  was  filled  with  fugitives 
and  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  panic-stricken  people. 
Not  only  was  it  necessary  for  the  bishop  to  look  after 
these  helpless  refugees,  but  he  was  obliged  to  see  that  the 
government  of  the  city  continued  to  keep  order,  to  punish 
robbers,  and  to  collect  money  for  governmental  expenses. 
In  Italy,  Gaul,  the  Rhine  valley,  and  the  East  the  bishops 
really  preserved  a  civilized  government  in  their  own  cities 
during  the  invasions  and  the  period  of  disorder  that 
followed. 

436.  Growth  of  the  Papacy.  —  As  the  bishops  at  first 
were  practically  independent  of  one  another,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  work  together  in  order  to  continue  their 
power.  They  were  gradually  united  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  From  a  very  early  day  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
important  bishops  of  the  Church.     Rome  was  at  that 
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time  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  by  far  the  largest 
city  of  the  West.  The  Church  at  Rome  was  beUeved 
also  to  have  been  founded  by  Peter,  who  had  received 
special  authority  from  Christ  and  had  granted  it  to  his 
successors.  The  Roman  bishop  alone  could  maintain  that 
he  was  a  direct  successor  of  one  of  Christ's  apostles.  Since 
every  priest  or  bishop  was  called  ''.father/'  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  called  the  head  of  all,  ''  papa  "  or  Pope. 
Because  these  popes  had  universal  supervision  of  all  other 
bishops  and  of  all  churches,  this  Church  was  called  the 
Catholic,  or  Universal,  Church. 

The  greatest  of  these  popes,  Leo  the  Great,  was  recog-  Temporal 
nized  by  the  emperor  at  Constantinople  as  the  head  of  po^wo'*^ 
the  Church.^  In  addition  to  his  spiritual  authority  and 
his  power  as  civil  ruler  in  time  of  danger,  the  Pope  began 
to  acquire  land  over  which  he  ruled.  The  combination 
of  civil  powers  and  the  power  of  governing  the  papal 
estates  is  called  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  and 
the  term  should  be  remembered,  for  in  time  it  became 
very  great  (§  519). 

437.  The  Early  Western  Monasteries.  —  During  this  St.  Benedict 
period  of  confusion  a  great  many  holy  men  and  women  ?°y  ^ 
desired  to  withdraw  from  the  world  in  order  that  they 
might  become  more  religious.  They  lived  in  monasteries, 
most  of  which  were  organized  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  St.  Benedict.  Benedict  believed  that  monks 
should  work  with  their  hands.  Seven  hours  for  labor, 
seven  hours  for  prayer,  seven  hours  for  sleep  was  the 

1  "There  is  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  future  papacy  which  we  do 
not  see  clearly  outlined  in  the  work  of  Leo.  We  find  him  at  one  moment 
as  head  of  the  Roman  city  government,  dispiasring  all  the  splendor  of  his 
office  to  check  the  ravages  of  Attila  the  Hun  and  of  Qai'ser-ic  the  Vandal. 
At  another  we  see  him  assuming  the  right  to  punish  a  bishop  in  Qaul 
for  what  he  considered  a  violation  of  the  papal  rights."  He  upheld 
orthodox  doctrines  and  dictated  the  papacy  of  many  churches.  Emerton, 
IfUrodudion  to  the  Middle  Agea^  p.  106. 


bouts  of 
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rule  in  many  monasterieB.  We  shall  study  later  the 
religious,  educational,  and  charitable  work  of  the  monas- 
teries (§§  505-307). 

"Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul.     And  therefore,  &t  fixed 
times,  the  brothers  ought  to  be  oooupied  in  m&oual  labor;   and 
?J!"'.'"j.      again,  at  fixed  times,  in  saored  reading.     Therefore  we  believe 
rpimmap  that  both  seasoos  ought  to  be  arran^^ed  after  this  nuumer,  —  so 

that,  from  Easter  until  the  Calends  of  October,  going  out  early, 
from  the  first  until  fourth  hour  they  shall  do 
what  labor  may  be  neoeaaary.     From  the 
fourth  hour  until  about  the  sixth,  they  shall 
be  free  for  reading.     After  the  meal  of  the 
sixth  hour,  rising  from  the  table,  they  shall 
rest  in  their  beds  with  all  silenoe ;   or,  pw 
oh&noe.  he  that  wishes  to  read  may  read  to 
himself  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  an- 
other.   And  the  nana  [the  second  meal]  shall 
be  gone  through  with  more  moderately  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  hoiu-;    and  agtun 
they  shall  work  at  what  is  to  be  done  until 
Vespers.     But,  if  the  emergenoy  or  poverty 
of  the  place  demands  that  they  be  occupied 
in  picking  fruits,'  they  shall  not  be  grieved; 
for  they  are  truly  monks  if  they  live  by  the 
,  labors  of  their  hands,  as  did  also  our  fathem 
and  the  apostles.     Let  all  things  be  done  with  moderation,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  faint-hearted." 
BenedietiDe         No  monk  "should  have  anything  of  his  own.     He  should  have 
riJB  pro-         absolutely  not  anything,  neither  a  book,  nor  tablets,  nor  a  pen 
ownenbip       ~~  ""thing  at  all.     For  indeed  it  is  not  allowed  to  the  monks  to 
of  property,   ^ve  their  own  bodies  or  wills  in  their  own  power.     But  all  things 
necessary  they  must  expeot  from  the  Father  of  the  monastery ; 
nor  is  it  allowable  to  have  anything  whioh  the  abbot  has  not  giver 
or  permitted.     All  things  shall  be  held  in  common;    as  it  is 
writt«n,  'Let  not  any  man  presume  to  call  anything  his  own.' 
But  if  any  one  shall  have  been  discovered  delighting  in  this  most 
evil  vice,  being  warned  onoe  and  again,  if  he  do  not  amend,  let 
him  bo  subjected  to  punishment." 


Benedictine  Monk. 
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438.   Economic  Work  of  the   Monasteries.  —  Just  as  The  work  of 
the  bishops  tried  to  rule  well  their  cities  during  these  *^®  monks 

S8  pioneera, 

centuries  of  disorder,  so  the  monks  helped  the  people  of  asrioultu- 
the  country  districts.    Because  the  monks  wished  to  live  '•^^^  "**" 

flaDfl,  and 

useful  lives  of  toil  and  self-denial,  they  often  established  merchants, 
their  monasteries  in  exposed  or  uncultivated  places. 
With  .their  own  hands  they  erected  the  buildings  of  the 
monastery,  cleared  the  forests,  drained  the  swamps,  and 
freed  the  soil  from  rocks.  By  example  they  showed  the 
people  that  manual  labor  is  honorable.  They  used  the 
methods  of  cultivation  known  to  the  Romans,  teaching 
the  more  ignorant  Germans  how  to  plow,  how  to  build 
houses,  and  how  to  make  useful  tools  or  furniture.  They 
were  the  best  artisans  and  the  most  capable  merchants 
in  the  centuries  following  the  great  invasions.  Yet  their 
most  important  work  was  neither  economic  nor  educa- 
tional, but  religious,  for  western  Europe  was  converted 
to  orthodox  Christianity  chiefly  by  the  monks. 


The  Conversion  of  the  Germans 

439.   The  Germans  of  the  Arian  Faith.  —  The  Goths  Ulfilas.  the 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  before  they  crossed  ^^^  ^^ 
the  Danube  (§  421).     This  was  the  work  chiefly  of  a  the  Goths. 
West  Goth,    Ul'fi'las,  who  was  made  a  bishop  for  the 
Goths.    Ulfilas  was  a  zealous  missionary  and  a  good 
organizer.^    He  was  also  a  sincere  beUever  in  the  doctrine 
called  Arian  (§  403).     We  will  recall  that  in  the  Coimcil 
of  Nicsea  (325  a.d.),  the  assembly  of  bishops  and  other 
churchmen  voted  that  the  Arians  were  heretics,  and  not 
orthodox  church  members.    Naturally  there  was  a  con- 
tinued controversy  between  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics, 
or  orthodox  Christians. 

^  During  his  later  yean  Ulfilas  translated  the  Bible  into  a  written  Gothic 
language,  the  first  German  dialect  that  was  reduced  to  writing. 
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vietorr  of  Misfflonaries  converted  the  Btu^undians,  the  Lom'barde, 
^^A^  and  other  German  tribes  to  the  Arian  futh.  The  Arians 
im  in  Italy  were  not  organized,  however,  nor  did  they  cling  through 
^^3°  persecution   and   death   to   the   doctrines   (rf   Arianism. 

For   these    reasons    Arianism    gave    way   in    Italy  and 
in  Spain  to  Cathohcism,  and  Clovis  converted  by  con- 
quest the  Arians  in  Gaul  to  the  faith  of  Rome  (§  424). 
The  Cathohcs  had  several  advantages  over  the  Arians. 
They  were  led  by  the  Pope,  the  successor  of  St.  Pater. 
Their  bishops  supported  each  other.    In  other  words 
the  Catholics  were  organized.    Furthermore,  Catholics 
did  not  renounce  their  faith,  as  a  rule,  when  they  were 
persecuted. 
The  Celtic        410.   Early  Celtic  Honasteries  and  MisBlons.  —  When 
^^^^^^   the  Angles   and  Saxons   overwhelmed    Britain    (§  425), 
of  ouitutv.     there  still  survived  in  the  North  and  in  islands  west  of 
Britain   several   important    Celtic    monasteries.    These 


Ruini  of  lona  Cathedral. 

monasteries  were  centers  of  learning  and  of  culture  for 
several  centuries  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans, 
in  times  when  southern  and  eastern  Sngland  remained 
barbarous  and  heathen. 

There  were  several  very  famous  missionaries  sent  out 
from  these  Celtic  monasteries.     The  most  renowned  of 
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them  was   St.   Patrick.    So  many  l^ends  have  grown  How  the 
up  about  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  that  it  is  difficult  to  ^^?  ™<»°: 

-  .     astenes  sent 

learn  the  facts  about  his  great  work  among  the  Irish  missionaries 
peoples.    This    much    seems    clear  —  that    St.    Patrick  *l^^ver 

western 

labored  among  the  Irish  for  years,  making  many  converts  Europe, 
to  Christianity  in  all  parts  of  the  island.    Another  of 
these  Celtic  missionaries  made  many  converts  among 
the  Scotch.    A  third  devoted  his  life  to  work  among 
the  Burgundians. 

441.  The    Conversion    of    Southern    England.  —  The  Work  of 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain  was  due  to  ^^»«^*™ 

^^  in  oonvert- 

monks  sent  out  from  Rome  rather  than  to  missionaries  ing  the 
that  came  down  from  th^  North.  The  story  is  told  that  ^^^  °' 
one  day  Pope  Greg'o-ry  the  Great  saw  some  beautiful 
boy  slaves  on  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  was  told 
that  they  were  Angles,  from  De'i-ra,  in  Britain.  "  Not 
Angles  but  angels/'  he  replied,  ''  to  be  saved  from  the 
wrath  of  God."  *  Gr^ory  sent  Au'gus-tine  to  Britain 
to  bring  these  heathen  peoples  into  the  Church.  Augus- 
tine landed  in  Kent  in  southeastern  Britain,  on  the  spot 
where  Hengist  had  first  reached  England  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier.  After  a  year  the  king  of  Kent  was  converted, 
his  wife  being  one  of  that  large  band  of  women,  including 
the  mother  of  Constantine  and  the  wife  of  Clovis,  who 
aided  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity. 

442.  The  North  of  England  becomes  Catholic.  —  In  Conversior 
the  north  of  England  there  was  another  kingdom  (North-  ^  t^North 
uml)ri-a),   greater  than  Kent.    To  this  kingdom  also  miasion- 
came  CathoUc  missionaries.    With  the  help  of  the  king's 
wife,  who  was  a  Christian,  they  induced  the  king  and  his 
court  to  accept  Christ. 

Christianity  would  probably  not  have  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  heathenism  in  the  north  of  England, 
if  help  had  not  come  from  the  Celtic  missionaries  in  the 

1  The  play  is  upon  the  Latin  words  "de  ira*'  miwining  from  wrath. 
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The  ixnpor-   islands  west  of  Scotland.    When  these  Celtic  monks  had 
tance  of  the  completed  the  work  begun  by  the  Cathohc  monks  in 

indoTBement  '^  o  ^ 

of  Roman     Northumbria,  a  new  problem  arose.    Should  the  Chris- 
^^™^"  .,     tian  monks  shave  their  heads  in  the  form  used  among 

amty  by  the  ^ 

synod  of  the  Catholic  or  Roman  monks,  or  should  they  follow  the 
Whitby.  custom  of  the  Celtic  monks?  Should  they  observe  the 
day  set  aside  as  Easter  by  Rome  or  by  the  Christian 
Celts?  These  questions,  more  vital  to  them  than  we 
can  imagine,  and  of  very  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  England,  were  decided  by  the  sjrnod  of  WhitTby  in 
664  A.D.  The  people  of  Britain  agreed  to  follow  the 
Roman  customs.^    Thus  Britain  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 

_  _  • 

Roman  Church  and  with  the  Continent.     In  later  cen- 
turies she  was  to  share  in  the  religious  development  and 
the  advancing  civilization  of  continental  Europe. 
The  people        M3.   Christianity  in  Eastern  and  Northern  Europe.  — 
ofGermany  ^  century  after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by 
Catholics.      Augustine,  an  EngUshman,  Bon'i-face,  became  the  apostle 
of  the  Church  to  the  German  tribes  east  of  the  Rhine 
river.    He  was,  however,  one  of  the  last  of  the  famous 
missionaries   from   the   British   Isles   to   the  Continent. 
Boniface  made  many  converts,  and  his  work  was  con- 
tinued by  Char-le-magne',  who  carried  Christianity  to 
more   distant   and   more    barbarous   Germans    through 
missionaries  and  by  the  sword  (§  452). 
Conversion        One  of  the  results  of  the  extension  of  Charlemagne's 
°'  ^^  "*  empire  to  the  east  was  the  bringing  of  Christianity  to 
Europe.        the  Bo-he'mi-ans,   to  the  Danes  and  other  Northmen, 
and  to  the  Poles.     Many  of  the  leaders  among  these 
people  were  converted  during  the  ninth  century.    After 
that  century  practically  all  of  the  people  of  central  and 

1  The  Catholic  argument  that  St.  Peter  gave  to  Rome  the  keys  of 
heaven  won  the  day  for  the  Catholics.  The  king  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  would  favor  the  Roman  side,  lest  when  he  died  and  came  to  the 
gates  of  heaven  St.  Peter  should  refuse  him  entrance. 
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western  Europe  were  Roman  Catholics,  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  bound  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Universal  Church  which  we  call  Roman 
Catholic. 

In  eastern  Europe  most  of  the  tribes  were  converted  to  Conversion 
Christianity  by  missionaries  from  the  eastern  Church.  £1^011^2) 
Therefore  the  Russians,  Bul-ga'ri-ans,  and  some  other  the  Greek 
Slav'ic  peoples  are  connected  with  the  Greek  Catholic  church.^ 
Churchy  not  with  that  of  Rome. 

The  Mohammedans 

444.  Mohammed.  —  While  western  Europeans  were  be-  Moham- 
ing  converted  to  Christianity  and  the  Roman  and  German  "^®^' 
civilizations  were  being  blended  into  one  in  western  Europe, 
a  new  religion  arose  in  Arabia  and  gained  followers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  founder  of  this 
religion  was  Mo-ham'med,  a  native  of  Mec'ca  in  Arabia. 
At  about  the  age  of  forty  he  began  to  teach  a  new  doctrine.^ 

There  was  no  national  government  in  Arabia  at  this  The  Hegini 
time,  each  of  the  numerous  tribes  having  very  primitive  ^^??L*^f 
religions  in  which  spirits  and  idols  played  a  considerable  islam, 
part.    When   Mohammed   preached   against   idols,    the 
people  of  Mecca  were  aroused.    In  622  a.d.  he  was  driven 
forth  from  that  city,  the  flight  from  Mecca  to  Me-di'na 
being  called  the  He-gi'ra,    From  this  date  the  Moham- 
medans reckon  time,  as  we  do  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 
After   the   Hegira,    Mohammed   made   many   powerful 
friends,  and  his  religion  became  the  dominant  faith  of 
Arabia  before  his  death,  ten  years  later. 

446.  Islam.  —  The  doctrines  of  the  Mohammedans  a  monothe- 
are  set  forth  in  a  book  of  sacred  writings  called  the  Ko'ran.  ^^  i^uef 
The  faith  itself  is  known  as  Is'lam,    Islam  is  a  mono-  in  a  future 


life. 


>  Mohammed  was  a  poor  man  until  he  married  a  rich  widow.  He 
traveled,  looking  after  hia  wife's  businesa,  and  was  able  to  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  religious  meditation. 
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theistic  faith.  ''Great  is  AFlah,  the  only  God/'  and 
"  there  is  one  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet "  are 
still  the  mottoes  of  the  Mohammedan  devotees.  The 
Mohammedan  is  a  fatalist ;  that  is,  he  believes  that  whatr- 
ever  is  was  ordained  as  his  fate,  and  he  cannot  change  it. 
Therefore  he  does  not  try  to  do  so.  The  early  followers 
of  Mohammed  thought  that  if  they  died  fighting  for 
their  faith,  they  would  be  sure  of  Paradise,  and  their 
victims  also  would  be  saved  from  damnation.  So  they 
fought  with  remarkable  zeal  for  Islam,  since  Paradise 
with  its  attractive  gardens,  its  feasts,  and  its  beautiful 
maidens  was  well  worth  many  sacrifices. 

Mohammedanism  was  very  exacting  in  its  demand 
for  prayers,  which  the  faithful  to-day  repeat  with  their 
faces  toward  Mecca,  for  its  insistence  upon  at  least  one 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city,  Mecca,  and  for  its  periods  of 
fasting.  It  prohibited  the  eating  of  pig's  flesh  and  the 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  general,,  although 
it  permitted  polygamy,  it  demanded  a  much  higher 
standard  of  conduct  than  its  followers  had  known.  It 
especially  required  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor. 

446.  The  Spread  of  Islam.  —  The  reUgious  enthusiasm 
of  the  Moslems  or  Mohammedans,  and  the  assurance 
of  salvation  for  those  that  died  in  battle,  caused  them 
to  make  converts  everywhere  in  the  East.  Syria,  Egjrpt, 
and  Persia  were  added  to  Arabia  within  a  few  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet.  Then  missionary  efforts 
ceased  for  a  time. 

A  half  century  later  the  Mohanmiedans  began  another 
great  crusading  movement.  Asia  Minor  was  overrun, 
and  for  a  year  the  hosts  of  Islam  besieged  the  strong 
walls  of  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  Constantinople. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  Mohammedans  lost 
their  lives  in  this  terrible  siege  before  the  Moslems  with- 
drew, imsuccessful.    After  the  conquest  of  northern  Af- 
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rica,  from  Carthage  to  Gibraltar,  the  Sar'a-cens,  or  Arab 
Moslems,  moved  against  Sicily,  which  they  conquered. 

447.  The  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  —  Meanwhile  Moslem 
(711  A.D.)  the  Saracens,  crossing  at  Gibraltar,  conquered  ^^***  **' 
the  Visigothic   kingdom  in  Spain    and    invaded    Gaul. 

Here  Charles  Mar-tel',  the  powerful  mayor  of  the  palace 
of  the  "  do-nothing  "  Merovingian  king,  gathered  a  great 
army  of  Franks,  Burgundians,  Visigoths,  and  dther  German 
people. 

At  Tours  (Toor),  near  the  Loire  river,  732  a.d.,  the  The  Sam- 
Saracens  threw  their  fleet  horsemen  against  the  unyielding  q^  invade 
ranks  of  German  infantry.  Time  after  time  they  swooped 
down  upon  the  clumsy  but  courageous  Europeans.  Upon 
that  solid  wall  of  Christian  men  they  made  no  impression, 
and,  when  night  came,  they  withdrew.  So  in  the  West 
as  well  as  in  the  East  the  Mohammedan  advance  was 
checked. 

The  victories  at  Constantinople  and  at  Tours,  only  a  Importance 
few  years  apart,  saved  Christendom  from  being  over-  ^^*^y  ^^ 
whelmed  by  Islam.     While  the  Saracens  were  more  civil-  Tours, 
ized  than  the  Franks  at  this  time,  they  represented  a 
rehgious  faith  whose  ideals  were  much  lower  than  those 
of  Christianity. 

448.  What  the   World  owes  to  the    Saracens.  —  We  The  dviU- 
must  not  fail  to  understand  that  the  Saracens  did  a  great  "^e  ^*^* 
deal  for  civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages.     The  Mo-  borrowed 
hammedans,    being   good   imitators,    borrowed   learning  ^^^  p^^ 
and  fine  arts  from  every  possible  source,  chiefly  from  the  ma,  India, 
Persians  and  the  Greeks.     The  Persians,  at  the  time  they  ""^  ^^'^ 
were  conquered  by  the  Arabians,  had  an  empire  that  had 
absorbed  a  great  deal  of  culture  from  the  East,  especially 

from  the  Chinese  and  the  people  of  India.  To  this  was 
added  the  learning  of  ancient  Babylonia  and  of  Greece. 

This  was  the  civilization  which  the  Arabs  spread  west- 
ward as  far  as  their  armies  won  victories.    To  this  civil- 
2a 
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ization  they  added  new  sciences,  such  as  algebra  and 
chemistryi  and  new  arts,  such  as  the  making  off  fine  steet 
instruments  and  embroidering  of  beautiful  cloths.  We 
shall  study  later  the  achievements  of  these  Arabs  (§§  57&- 
678). 

The  Mohammedans  gave  to  a  great  world  south  and 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  monotheistic  religiotf 
far  better  than  that  which  most  of  the  people  in  that 
world  had.  In  later  centuries  they  helped  to  arouse  in 
western  Europe  an  interest  in  agriculture,  in  commerce, 
and  in  learning  that  produced  a  renaissance,  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  only  a  little  less  important 
than  the  great  Re-nais-sance^  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

449.  Summary.  —  The  three  centuries  following  the 
great  German  invasions  witnessed  the  expansion  in  west- 
em  Europe  of  a  great  religion,  Christianity,  and  the 
founding  and  expansion  of  another,  Mohammedanism. 
The  Christian  Church  was  not  completely  organized 
and  united  at  the  time  of  the  invasions.  However,  the 
bishops  of  the  larger  cities  were  influential  churchmen 
and  able  rulers.  The  greatest  of  these  bishops,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  acknowledged  as  Pope.  The  work 
of  reclaiming  the  land  and  converting  the  people  was 
done  largely  by  the  Benedictine  monks. 

The  Goths  and  many  other  German  tribes  were  con- 
verted to  the  Arian  faith  before  the  invasions.  Gradu- 
ally Italy  and  Spain  became  entirely  Catholic.  In  France 
the  conquests  of  the  Frank  king  Clovis  made  all  of  that 
coimtry  Catholic.  England  was  converted  chiefly  by 
missionaries  from  Rome,  especially  Augustine,  but  these 
Catholic  monks  were  aided  by  Celtic  monks  from  the 
north.  At  Whitby  (664  a.d.)  England  decided  to  follow 
Catholic  usages.  Boniface  and  Charlemagne  converted 
the  people  of  Germany.  Later  the  other  peoples  of  central 
Europe  became   Catholic,   although   the  tribes   farther 
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east  were  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  The 
founded  a  new  religion  which  spread  within  a  few  years  5J[^^*™™*' 
over  western  Asia  and  within  a  century  over  northern 
Africa  and  into  Europe.  The  spread  of  Islam,  the  faith 
of  "  Allah  and  his  Prophet,"  was  checked  at  Tours  by 
Charles  Martel,  732.  Mohanmiedanism  was  valuable 
to  the  Orient,  and  in  the  West  it  kept  alive  learning  and 
the  arts  during  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
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Questions 

1.  Why  were  disputes  taken  to  the  bishops  for  decision? 
Why  did  the  bishops  really  rule  their  cities  during  the  invasions? 
Did  these  early  courts  of  the  bishops  and  the  need  of  government 
lead  finally  to  a  system  of  Church  courts  (§  522)  ?  Did  they  help 
to  develop  a  medieval  religious  empire  (§  501)  ? 

2.  Give  several  reasons  why  the  Bishop  of  Rome  became  the 
Pope.     What  was  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  ? 

3.  Show  what  the  monks  did  for  western  Euroi>e  during  the 
centuries  after  the  barbarian  invasions.  Was  this  help  secular 
rather  than  religious? 

4.  What  is  a  heretic  ?  an  orthodox  i>erson  ?  Who  may  decide 
whether  a  person  is  orthodox  or  not?  Which  tribes  believed  in 
the  Arian  doctrines?  Name  two  tribes  that  were  converted 
direct  from  their  heathen  beliefs  to  Roman  Christianity. 

5.  Why  did  the  Celtic  world  have  more  civilization  and 
learning  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasions  than  were  to  be  found 
in  Britain?  Why,  then,  was  it  better  for  Roman  Christianity 
to  have  triumphed  over  Celtic  Christianity  at  the  council  of 
Whitby? 

6.  What  were  the  principal  teachings  of  Islam?  Why  was 
Islam  a  good  thing  for  Arabia?  for  northern  Africa?  Why 
would  it  have  been  undesirable  in  Gaul  and  in  central  Europe? 
What,  then,  was  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Tours? 


i.r.   ^ 


CHAPTER  XVI 

FRANKS,  SAXONS,  AND  NORTHMEN 
The  Empire  of  Charlemagne 

460.  The  Early  *'  Carolingians."  —  During  the  period  Rise  of  the 
of  Merovingian  kings  (§  424)  the  Frankish  territories  had  ^*^*^5^ 
been  held  by  many  kings,  no  one  of  whom  was  a  real  the  ptaaoe. 
leader  or  ruler.     The  Franks  were  united  by  the  mayors 

of  the  palace,  or  prime  ministersi  the  most  important  of 
whom  was  Charles  M artel  (§  447).  His  descendants  are 
called  Car-o-lin'gians. 

The  son  of  Charles  Martel,  Pepin  the  Short,  was  able  The  alliance 
to  make  himself  even  more  powerful  than  Charles  Martel  ^^^  ^^j 
had  been.     He  finally  (752  a.d.)  deposed  the  king,  and,  the  papacy, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  made  himself  king  of  the 
Franks.^    Later  Pepin  invaded  Italy,  punished  the  Lom- 
bards who  were  harassing  the  Pope,  and  gave  the  Pope 
new  lands,  the  Donation  of  Pepin,  since  the  Pope  had 
helped  him  to  be  king. 

461.  Charlemagne.  —  Pepin  was  succeeded  (768  a.d.)   PenonaUty 
by  his  son  Charles,  or  Kari,  afterward  called  the  Great,  ^^  ^^*^ 

•^  '  '  '    magne. 

or  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  was  a  man  of  good  build 
and  imposing  appearance,  **  his  eyes  very  large  and  ani- 
mated, nose  a  little  long,  hair  fair,  and  face  laughing  and 
merry.  .  .  .     His  gait  was  firm,  his  whole  carriage  manly, 

^  The  Poi>e  conaented  to  this,  saying  that  it  was  right  for  the  one  who 
held  the  power  to  be  called  king.  The  Pope  was  glad  to  do  this,  because 
he  wanted  the  help  of  the  Franks  against  the  rude  Lombards,  an  especially 
barbaric  tribe  of  Germans  that  had  ir..:Jied  into  northern  Italy  and  was 
threatening  to  seise  the  lands  and  destroy  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
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and  his  voice  clear,  but  not  bo  strong  as  his  stse  led  one 
to  expect," 
I       Karl  the  Great  possessed  vast  enei^.     He  was  a  con- 
'  queror,  a  statesman,  and  a  patron  of  education  and  the 
arts.     Charlemagne  had  friendly  relations  with  distant 
and  powerful  rulers,  such  as  the  Pope,  the  eastern  emperor, 
and  the  great  caliph  at  Bag'dad,  Harroun  al  Ra'schld, 
famous  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."    The  greatest  man  of 
his    age    and    the 
I  greatest    ruler    of 
the  Middle  Ages, 
I  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  814  a.d. 
he  had  given  new 
impetus    to    edu- 
cation    and     had 
created    a    new 
western  empire. 

If  Charlemagne 

heard   of   a   great 

scholar,  he  tried  to 

bring   him   to  the 

Prankish     capital. 

The  most  learned 

of  Charlemagne's  associates  was  Al'cuin,  who  came  from 

York  in  England.     For  many  years  Alcuin  was  head  of  the 

Palace  school  in  which  the  more  fortunate  noble  youths 

of   the   realm   were   taught.     Charlemagne   gave  orders 

that  the   teaching    in    the    vionastic  schools   should    be 

improved.'     He  tried   to   make  education  compulsory.' 

■ "  Let  every  moatfitery  mad  every  abbey  b&ve  its  school  where  boys 
m&y  be  t&u^t  the  Psnlms,  the  syttcm  of  musicBl  notatiOD,  singiiis.  srith- 
metio  and  grammar ;  and  let  the  books  which  are  given  them  be  free 
trom  faults,  and  let  care  be  taken  that  the  boys  do  not  spoil  them  either 
when  reading  or  writing." 

■ "  Each  father  of  a  family  must  send  bis  son  to  school  and  there  leave 
him  uatil  be  shall  be  well  informed." 


A  Mooastio  School. 
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Naturally  such  a  scheme  as  his  did  not  work  very  well 
in  most  places,  but  Charlemagne  deserves  great  credit  for 
trying  to  add  secular  education  to  the  limited  religious 
instruction  of  the  time. 

462.  Conquests  of  Charlemagne. — Charlemagne  wished  Conquest  of 
to   unite  all   western    Europe  into    a   single    Christian  J^yJ^j 
empire.     He  first  proceeded  against  the   Lombards  in  the  Spaniah 
Italy.    When  he  had  conquered  them,  he  placed  upon  ' 
his  own  head  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards  and  added 
northern  Italy  to  his  kingdom.    He  invaded  Spain,  con- 
quering many  cities,  most  of  which  the  Saracens  proceeded 
immediately  to  regain.    The  Spanish  March,  or  mark,  was 
established  and  kept  as  a  ''  buffer  state  "  beyond  the 
Pyr'e-nees  moimtains.    When  Charlemagne  returned  from 

Spain,  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  was  attacked  and  anni- 
hilated. Afterward  the  hero  of  the  rear-guard,  Rowland, 
was  made  famous  in  the  songs  of  the  troubadours. 

On  his  eastern  boundary  Charlemagne  attacked  the  Charie- 
barbarous  Saxons  of  Germany  and  the  still  less  civil-  ^J^\he°' 
ized  Slavs.     Year  after  year  he  ''  conquered  "  the  Saxons,  Saxons  and 
only  to  have  them  rise  and  kiU  his  garrisons,  a^  soon  ^^^^^ 
as  he  withdrew.     After  many  years,  by  the  wholesale 
decapitation  of  the  leaders  and  removal  of  bands  of  the 
Saxons,  Charlemagne  forced  these  obstinate  Germans  to 
become  Christians  and  accept  him  as  their  king.     He 
brought  imder  his  own  rule  all  of  the  people  from  the 
Ebro  in  Spain  to  the  Elbe  in  Germany,  and  from  a  point 
south  of  Rome  to  the  North  Sea. 

463.  The  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  —  On  Christmas  day  downing 
in  the  year  800  a.d.  Charlemagne  was  in  the  great  church  ^ame^aT 
of  St.  Peter  in  Rome.    As  he  rose,  after  a  few  moments  of  emperor, 
silent  prayer,  the  Pope,  placing  on  his  head  a  golden  crown, 
proclaimed  him  emperor,   and    the  multitude    shouted, 

"  To  Charles  Augustus,  crowned  the  great  and  peace- 
giving  Im-pe-ra'tor  of  the  Romans,  be  life  and  victory  I" 
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Charlemagne  claimed  to  be  the  successor  not  only  of  the 
Cssars  but  of  the  eastern  Roman  emperors  as  well,  since 
the  head  of  the  eastern  empire  at  this  time  was  a  woman. 
Charlemagne  was  a  good  ruler  for  his  wide  dominions. 
'  Because  it  was  difficult  to  rule  such  a  great  area  directly, 
he  selected  a  powerful  leader  for  each  "  county  "  and  gave 
him  considerable  authority.  These  leaders  were  called 
counts.     He  held  assemblies  of  freemen  and  also  sent  out 


St.  Peter's  Church,  Eariy  Middle  Agea. 

officials  who  reported  what  the  counts  were  doing  and 
acted  as  a  check  upon  them. 

U4.  Why  Charlemagne's  Empire  fell  to  Pieces.  — 
In  Charlemagne's  time  and  for  centuries  afterward  people 
loved  to  think  of  a  great  empire  with  Rome  as  its  center, 
but  the  real  glory  of  a  western  Roman  empire  had  departed 
when  the  Germans  invaded  Rome  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  the  empire  which  existed  after  Charlemagne  was  little 
more  than  a  name.  There  were  several  reasons  why  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  most  of  western  Europe  together 
in  one  empire  as  Charlemagne  had  done. 
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(1)  The  successors  of  Charlemagne  were  ordinary  men,  Need  of 
and  none  but  an  extraordinary  man  like  Charles  Martel,  «*»ordi- 
or  his  great  son  Pepin,  or  his  greater  grandson  Charle-  empeion. 
magne  could  combine  into  one  empire  so  many  countries. 

(2)  The  different  countries  and  peoples  of  Charlemagne's  Divers 
empire  had  little  in  common.    The  cultured  Romans  were  p®op^««»  ^^ 

'^  tures,  and 

different  from  their  neighbors,  the  Lombards.  Southern  dialects. 
Gaul  was  much  more  refined  than  northern  Gaul;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  both  were  different  from  the  ignorant 
Saxons  and  Ba-va^ri-ans  who  lived  beyond  the  Rhine. 
These  people  spoke  several  different  languages  and  almost 
numberless  dialects. 

(3)  The  Franks  followed  the  Teutonic  custom  of  divid-  Division  of 
ing  a  king's  realm  among  all  of  his  sons.    In  this  way  many       e^^^^^* 
kingdoms  soon  took  the  place  of  the  empire. 

(4)  Even  before  Charlemagne's  time  the  great  nobles  Power  of 
were  almost  as  powerful  as  kings.    As  we  have  seen,  **»®^We8. 
Charlemagne  had  kept  them  subordinate  to  him,  but, 

after  his  death,  those  nobles,  and  even  the  agents  whom 
he  appointed  to  represent  him  in  different  parts  of  his 
empire,  made  themselves  practically  independent. 

(5)  A  thousand  years  ago  there  were  few  roads  in  importance 
western  Europe,  and  people  therefore  stayed  at  home.  **'  ^^ 
There  was  very  little  trading  done  because  there  was  little  ment. 
money  and  merchants  were  likely  to  be  robbed  on  the 

road.  Each  locality  came  to  look  out  for  its  own  inter- 
ests, especially  after  the  raids  of  Norsemen,  Mag'yars 
(Hun-ga'ri-ans)  (§  462),  and  Saracens  compelled  every 
community  to  protect  itself. 


GeogiulPhicaii  Basis  of  Modebn  Europe 

466.   The   Geography  of   Central- Western  Europe. —  The  moun- 

K  we  look  at  the  physical  map  of  central-western  Europe,  Jj^^^j^  ^| 

we  are  impressed  by  the  great  massive  mountain  ranges  Europe. 
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that  stretch  from  west  to  east  across  southern  Europe. 
The  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Car^pa'thi-ans  form  the 
backbone  of  the  contment  of  Europe.  These  mountains 
ahnost  separate  that  part  of  Europe  next  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  from  that  part  of  Europe  north  of  this  great 
mountain  chain.  For  example',  the  P3rrenee6  mountains 
practically  separate  the  Spanish  peninsula  from  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  Italy  is  almost  shut  off  from  the  lands 
on  the  north  by  the  Alps.  At  two  widely  separated 
places  there  are  gaps  between  these  different  mountain 
ranges.^ 

If  we  place  a  silver  half  dollar  near  the  center  of  the 
double-page  map  of  Europe,  it  will  cover  the  sources  of 
several  rivers  that  flow  in  many  directions,  the  Po  into 
the  Adriatic,  the  Danube  to  the  southeast  into  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Rhine  to  the  north,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  (Lwar) 
to  the  northwest,  and  the  Rhone  south  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  reason  for  this  strapige  fact  is  easily 
discovered.  A  low  range  of  moimtains,  the  Vos'ges,  ex- 
tends from  the  Alps  to  the  north,  and  another,  the 
Apennines,  extends  to  the  south.  In  other  words,  the 
moimtain  ranges  of  central  Europe  form  practically  a 
cross,  the  main  part  of  the  cross  extending  east  and  west, 
the  arms  stretching  from  Switzerland  north  and  south. 

466.    The    Geography    of    Charlemagne's    Empire.  — 
North  of  the  great  east  and  west  backbone  of  moimtains, 


1  In  France,  for  instance,  there  are  two  low  passaseways  or  gaps  from 
the  Mediterranean  world  to  northern  and  western  Europe.  One  of  these 
is  north  of  the  "Pyreneea  mountains.  This  gap  makes  it  easy  to  go  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  across  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  other  by  way 
of  the  Rhone  valley  opens  the  way  to  northern  Europe,  for  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Saftne  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhone,  are  not  far  distant 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Seine  and  Rhine  rivers. 

Much  farther  east,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  a  natural  highway  between  the  basin  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  central  Europe.  If  we  follow  the  Danube  to  its  source,  we 
shall  find  that  its  headwaters  are  close  to  those  of  the  Rhine  river. 
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where  most  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  to  be  The  riven, 
found,  the  land  slopes  gently  toward  the  northwest.    All  ^J^J|;  ^f 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  numerous,  run  in  that  direction,  the  great 
That  is,  in  fact,  the  great  northern  plain  of  western-central  ^^2^*™ 
Europe,  with  about  one  fifth  of  its  area  even  now  covered 
with  forests.    The  river  valleys  of  this  northern  plain 
are  broad  and  fertile,  the  rainfall  is  good,  and  the  climate 
is  moderate,  considering  that  this  slope  is  as  far  north  as 
our  bleak,  cold  American  Labrador. 

The  northern  plain  is  a  land  chiefly  valuable  for  its  Medieval 
soil  and  its  soil  products ;  for  it  has  almost  no  precious  ^^^*oi 
metals,  that  is,  no  gold  and  silver,  and  comparatively  the 
little  coal  and  iron.    Wheat,  barley,  and  rye  can  be  grown  ^^^ 
in  abundance.    The  vine  can  be  cultivated  in  almost  all 
of  the  valleys,  and  it  flourishes  especially  in  those  of  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaries.    To-day  the  higher  southern 
foothills  are  covered  in  summer  with  fields  of  maize,  or 
Indian  com,  a  North  American  product,  unknown  of 
course  in  medieval  times.    The  northern  half  now  pro- 
duces that  valuable  South  American  tuber,  the  potato, 
equally  unknown  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

467.   Three   Elements   of   European   Development.  —  Geography 
Important  as  geography  is,  it  is  not  the  sole  or  even  the  IJf^-!^^ 
chief  cause  of  the  separation  of  Europe  to-day  into  many  ohanges. 
cbimtries,  some  large  and  some  small.    There  are  at  least 
two  other  causes,  one  due  to  the  different  races  ^  that 
inhabit  particular  territories,  and  another  to  general  histori- 
cal development.    We  shall  discuss  the  latter  briefly  now. 

^  In  the  histoiy  of  medieval  and  modem  times,  geography  haa  not  been 
the  only  force  that  helped  to  make  modern  Europe  what  it  ia.  Another 
element  of  great  importance  has  been  the  fact  that  in  each  country  one 
new  race,  and  one  only,  has  been  created  through  the  mixing  of  difiFerent 
races.  Although  the  population  of  each  country  is  made  up  of  people 
descended  from  many  different  tribes,  the  fact  that  they  are  of  mixed 
origin  has  not  kept  the  people  of  each  country  in  western  Europe  from 
becoming  a  real  nation,  truly  united,  speaking  a  single  language,  having 
common  ideas,  ideals,  and  aims. 
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468.  The  Division  of  Charlemagne's  Bmpire  —  The 
Treaty  of  Verdun,  843  a.d.  —  In  very  ancient  times  the 
great  northern  plain  was  divided  into  two  regions  by  the 
important  river  Rhine.  The  country  to  the  west  was 
called  Gaul  and  that  to  the  east,  Germany.  This  divi- 
sion into  two  parts  continued  for  many  centuries,  even 
the  great  German  invasions  making  no  real  change  in  it. 
After  Charlemagne  had  united  all  of  this  territory  imder 
his  rule  and  had  added  northern  and  central  Italy,  this 
division  into  two  parts  was  changed.  When  Charle- 
magne's empire  was  broken  up  at  the  death  of  his  son 
Lewis,  his  empire  tww  divided  by  the  treaty  of  Ver-^un' 
(843  A.D.)  into  three  parte,  not  two ;  for  there  were  three 
grandsons  of  Karl  the  Great  alive  at  this  time  of  division. 

Charles  the  Bald  obtained  the  western  third,  the  land 
west  of  the  Rhone  valley  and  of  a  line  drawn  north  to 
the  North  Sea.  Lewis  the  German  had  the  eastern  part, 
most  of  which  was  east  of  the  Rhine  river  and  north  of 
the  Alps  moimtains.  The  oldest  grandson,  Lo-thalr^  who 
was  emperor,  had  Italy  of  course,  since  Italy  contained  the 
old  capital,  Rome,  and  a  central  strip  including  what  is  now 
Holland,  Belgium,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Switzerland. 

469.  France.  —  Modem  France  has  grown  out  of  this 
western  kingdom  given  in  the  treaty  of  Verdun  to  Charles 
the  Bald.  It  is  larger  than  the  territory  held  by  Charles, 
although  smaller  than  ancient  Gaul.  The  reason  is  partly 
the  artificial  creation  of  a  middle  strip  at  the  treaty  of 
Verdun. 

France  is  the  only  one  of  the  countries  of  Europe  that 
lies  open  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  to  the  North  Sea.  This  intermediate  geographical 
location  explains  and  typifies  the  position  of  France  in 
the  history  of  Europe.*    It  shows  us  why  Gaul  was  the 

>  France  could  not  have  held  this  important  place  in  hiatoiy  unless 
she  had  possessed  a  fair  degree  of  geographical  unity,  for  without  geo- 
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most  Latin  part  of  western  Europe  under  the  Romans. 
The  position  of  France  makes  it  easier  to  see  why  France 
rather  than  Spain,  Germany,  or  England  was  the  center 
of  medieval  and  early  modem  culture,  and  was  therefore 
the  connecting  link  between  ancient  civilization  and  mod- 
em civilization.  It  helps  us  to  imderstand  why  France 
was  the  typical  medieval  country,  why  feudalism  was 
found  there  in  greatest  perfection,  why  we  can  study  best 
in  France  many  subjects  such  as  the  Church,  monasticism, 
chivalry,  and  the  rise  of  the  modem  nation  out  of  the 
feudal  state. 

460.   Germany.  —  Germany  is  different  from  France.  Mountain 
The  coimtry  is  wilder  and  more  wooded.    The  soil  is  in  gamers 

tnat  86pa- 

general  less  fertile,  although  its  mineral  wealth  is  greater,  rated  Ger- 
Germany  is  hemmed  in  on  the  south  by  high  mountains,  ^*^.^™ 
except  through  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  which  opens  the  sations  of 
way  to  the  Black  Sea  but  not  to  the  countries  that  devel-  ^®^i'J["^®*** 
oped  ancient  civilization.    Germany  was  not  conquered 
by  the  Romans  nor  was  it  ''  Romanized."    It  remained 
barbarous  and  undeveloped  long  after  even  England  had 
become  "  civilized." 

Two  other  geographical  facts  have  delayed  the  develop-  Germany's 
ment  of  Germany.    First,  it  has  no  natural  boundaries.  ^^^ 
The  Rhine  river  and  Vosges  mountains  on  the  west  are  boundaries 
poor  natural  boundaries.    On  the  southeast  the  valley  J^l^'"**" 
of  the  Danube  river  does  not  limit  German  expansion. 
On  the  east  there  is  no  break  in  the  northern  plain  which 
extends  indefinitely  into  eastern  Europe.    Second,  Ger- 
many is  '*  landlocked."    Even  considering  the  Rhine  as 

graphical  unity  the  Gaul  of  Ciesar  could  not  have  survived,  as  it  does  with 
sli^t  changes  of  boundaries,  in  the  France  of  to-di^.  She  could  not  have 
done  that  work  for  civilization  if  her  people  had  not  been  a  mixed  race, 
made  up  of  Celts,  Latins,  Franks,  and  Northmen,  capable  of  understand- 
ing other  peoples  from  whom  she  borrowed,  or  to  whom  she  carried,  civili- 
sation, and  capable  also  of  appreciating  and  using  the  arts,  the  learning, 
and  the  culture  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem  times. 
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a  western  boundary,  Germany  has  little  seacoast  on 
the  North  Sea,  and  of  course  none  on  the  Atlantic.  Her 
Baltic  Sea  coast  has  not  counted  much  yet  in  bringing 
her  to  the  outside  world. 

It  is  not  strange  perhaps  that  the  Germans  have  been  as 
disunited  as  the  French  have  been  united.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  Germany  did  not  really  develop  until  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

461.  The  Struggle  for  ''  Lotharingia.''  —  The  long  inter- 
mediate strip  which  we  may  call  "  Lotharingia "  pos- 
sessed much  less  territorial  and  racial  unity  than  either 
of  the  others.  Possibly  for  these  reasons  it  has  played  a 
part  in  European  history  as  important  almost  as  that 
of  France  or  of  Germany.  The  attempt  to  unite  Italy 
with  lands  in  the  North  (§§  525,  532)  kept  Italy  from 
becoming  a  united  kingdom  until  almost  our  own  day, 
although  geographically  and  racially  Italy  was  united 
centuries  ago. 

In  the  Alps  a  separate  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  made 
itself  independent.  Along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea 
the  Dutch  have  remained  independent  for  more  than  three 
centuries  and  the  Belgians  for  nearly  a  century.  Chiefly 
in  "  Lotharingia"  do  we  find  to-day  any  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent states  of  western  Europe. 

The  territory  from  Belgium  south  to  Switzerland  has 
been  the  disputed  ground  of  the  nations  ever  since  nations 
began  to  form  kingdoms  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  One 
able  leader  (§  647),  in  the  half  century  after  the  time  of 
Joan  of  Arc  (§  604),  tried  to  make  for  himself  a  Burgundian 
kingdom  in  this  territory,  but  failed.  In  later  centuries 
France,  which  had  developed  a  strong  national  govern- 
ment, acquired  some  possessions  in  the  middle  area  and 
extended  her  eastern  boimdary  to  the  Rhine.^  In  1870 
the  new  German  Empire  attacked  and  conquered  France, 

1  See  §§  707,  761. 
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seizing  Al-sace'  and  part  of  Lor-raine'.  Much  of  the 
fighting  in  the  Great  War  occurred  in  the  northern  half 
of  "  Lotharingia." 

Even  this  brief  geographical  and  historical  survey  of  importanM 
the  areas  included  in  the  triple  division  of  the  empire  of  ^^^  ^ 
Charlemagne  in  843  a.d.  must  give  us  a  little  idea  of  the  Verdun, 
importance  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

The  Nbw  Barbarian  Invasions 

462.   Slav    and    Magyar    Invasions    in    the    East. —  Raids  on 
Charlemagne  had  spent  several  campaigns  defending  the  j^'J^f^^™ 
frontiers  of  his  empire  from  the  barbarians,  but,  after  Chari»- 
his  strong  rule  ceased,  large  bands  of  Slavs  and  fierce  f??S!*' 
compames  of  wild  Hungarian  or  Magyar  horsemen  har- 
assed the  eastern  borders  of  Germany.     Villages  were 
plundered  and  destroyed,  crops  were  burned,  and  the 
people  were  in  constant  terror  of  raids. 

The  frontier  territories  of  Charlemagne's  empire  were  Riaeof 
abandoned,  and,  along  the  new  frontier,  farther  west,  th^^Slt*  "* 
there  arose  a  series  of  "  buffer  states,"  called  marks,  and  in  the 
ruled  by  strong  dukes  who  reveled  in  the  border  war-  North, 
fare,  and  who  protected  from  invasion  the  country  still 
farther  west.    Bran' den-burg ,  the  central  state  of  that 
kingdom  which  we  now  call  Prussia,  and  Aus'iri^  were 
originally  marks  of  this  kind,  while  the  name  of  Denmark 
shows  that  that  country  was  originally  the  Danish  mark. 
The  rulers  of  these  border  states  naturally  were  allowed 
great  privileges  and  were  practically  independent  of  king 
or  emperor. 

468.  The  Norsemen.  —  The  really  important  invasions  Method  of 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  made  by  Norsemen  ?^®"? 

inya8ion» 

called  Vi'kings.  These  northern  pirates  were  fierce  sea- 
men, blond  and  of  huge  stature,  from  the  Scandinavian 
peninsulas.    Driven  from  home  by  their  political  ene- 
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mies,  large  numbers  of  these  long-haired  warriors  from 
the  North  swept  down  upon  the  European  coasts  in  their 
swift  boats  propelled  by  sails  and  oars.  Each  boat  had 
its  own  leader  and  band  of  about  fifty  men  that  acted 
independently.  Finding  a  town  undefended,  they  would 
hide  their  boat,  attack  imexpectedly,  seize  aU  possible 
booty  and  be  away  before  help  could  come.  Monas- 
teries and  churches  were  especial  objects  of  prey  because 
they  contained  more  wealth  than  any  homes  or  shops. 
In  winter  these  pirates  and  raiders  returned  to  their 
northern  abodes  to  enjoy  the  booty  which  they  had 
seized. 

The  Norsemen  extended  their  raids  and  conqiieste  over 
all  of  northern  Europe.  They  settled  on  the  islands 
north  of  Scotland  and  in  Iceland.  They  made  voyages 
to  Greenland  and  "Vinland"^  several  centuries  before 
any  other  navigators  dared  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  One 
of  their  leaders,  Ru'rik,  gained  control  of  the  western 
part  of  Russia.  His  successors  ruled  that  territory  for 
several  centuries. 

464.  The  Norsemen  in  France.  —  Meanwhile  raids 
continued  along  the  northern  coast  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  At  one  time  the  Norsemen  besieged  Paris 
for  seven  months,  imtil  the  emperor  bought  them  ofif  by 
giving  them  permission  to  pillage  other  territory.  This 
act  shows  the  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  the  kings, 
who  could  not  protect  their  subjects.  Ever3rwhere  the 
people,  the  towns,  and  the  lesser  nobles  sought  the  help 
and  protection  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Not  only  did  the  power  of  the  nobles  increase, 
but  fortified  houses  or  castles  were  built  at  all  exposed 
points,  and  aU  coast  towns  built  walls  for  defense. 
Normandy.       The  raids  along  the  coast  of  northern  France  were 

^Vinland  was  in  North  America,  but  the  exact  location  has  never 
been  determined. 
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not  stopped  until  a  strong  Norse  leader  called  Rollo  was 
asked  by  the  king  of  France  to  protect  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  from  other  enemies.  Rollo  thereupon 
embraced  Christianity  and  was  made  duke  of  that  terri- 
tory, henceforth  known  as  Normandy.  These  Normans 
were  good  fighters^  able  rulers,  and  the  most  faithful  of 
the  Church's  adherents. 

Anglo-Saxon  England 

466.   Importance    of    England's    Insular    Position.  —  Near  the 
As  the  Vikings  were  sea-rovers,  they  came  not  only  to  the  S^ii^^^ 
Continent  but  to  England.    In  fact  England's  insular  fiominva- 
position  especially  exposed  her  to  the  raids  of  the  Norse-  ^^^ 
men  or  Danes.    This  same   insular  position,   however, 
haa  had  a  very  important  influence  on  the  history  of 
England.    The  British  Isles  are  close  enough  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Eiu'ope  to  communicate  easily  with  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany.     Yet  in  the  last  eight  and  a 
half  centuries  no  foe  has  been  able  successfully  to  invade 
England.    Consequently  England  has  been  free  from  large 
standing  armies  and  from  military  rule. 

Her  people  have  enjoyed  a  freedom  that  did  not  exist  Advantages 
on  the  Continent.    She  has  been  able  to  devote  her  atten-  f<^' J^*- 

land  8  gov- 

tion  to  political  development,  to  expansion,  and  to  in-  emment, 
dustry,  especially  after  the  center  of  the  world's  interests  ^^"*^' 
was  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean  area  to  the  Atlantic  her  trade. 
Ocean,  about  the  time  that  America  was  discovered. 

466.   England's   Advantages   in  Agriculture,  Industry,  Area, 
and  Commerce.  —  England  is  a  small  country,  only  a  ^^^ture 
little  larger  than  the  state  of  New  York.    The  total  area  and  graainft 
of  the  British  Isles,  in  fact,  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  California.     England's  climate  is  mild  and  her  rainfall 
is  abundant,  on  account  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  brings 

warm,  moist  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Almost 
2b 
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all  of  England's  lands  can  be  cultivated,  but  Wales  and 
most  of  Scotland  are  mountainous.  The  hills  of  Eng- 
land are  especially  valuable  for  the  raising  of  sheep. 
For  many  centuries  England's  greatest  industries  were 
those  of  wool  raising,  spinning,  and  weaving. 

England  was  fortunate  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  in 
early  modem  times  in  being  able  to  raise  for  herself  an 
ample  supply  of  food.  She  has  been  equally  fortunate 
in  possessing  valuable  deposits  of  minerals.  The  tin  of 
Cornwall  was  carried  to  distant  countries  in  very  early 
da3rs.  England's  suppUes  of  iron  are  rich  and  well  lo- 
cated, being  near  coal  which  is  used  in  smelting  the  iron. 
England's  coal  beds  are  her  most  valuable  mineral  resource, 
for  they  are  very  extensive.  England  has  had  cheap  fuel 
and  cheap  power,  which  other  European  countries  have 
lacked. 

In  commerce  England  has  great  advantages  over  all 
European  rivals.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  of  course,  she  was 
at  one  side,  carrying  on  little  trade.  However,  the 
nimierous  harbors  on  the  south  and  east  of  the  island 
made  it  easy  to  trade  with  the  northern  part  of  western 
Europe.  In  the  last  two  centuries  her  industry,  her  trade, 
and  her  navy  have  been  so  large  that  England  has  been, 
both  as  a  commercial  and  naval  power,  mistress  of  the 
sea. 

467.  Alfred  the  Great  and  the  Danes.  —  A  few  years 
before  the  Danes  or  Norsemen  came  to  England  Egbert,  king 
of  Wes'sex,  practicaMy  united  England  and  became  the  first 
English  king.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  the  Danes  found  a 
united  England  if  not  a  united  English  people.  The 
real  contest  between  the  Danes  and  the  English  came 
in  the  reign  of  the  youngest  and  ablest  of  Egbert's 
grandsons,  Alfred  the  Great.  Alfred  was  not  suc- 
cessful at  first.  In  fact,  he  was  a  fugitive  at  one  time. 
He  finally  defeated  his  enemies,  having  learned  about 
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their  camp  by  entering  it  disguised  as  a  harper;  so  the 
legend  relates.  Guthrum,  the  Danish  leader,  later  ac- 
cepted Christianity  and  agreed  to  remain  north  and  east 
of  a  line  following  the  old  Roman  road,  afterward  known 
as  Wat'ling  Street^  from  London  to  Chester.  The  succes- 
sors of  Alfred  spent  a  century  trying  to  regain  the  territory 
of  the  Danes,  called  the  Daneflaw, 

Alfred  ruled  with  great  wisdom,  establishing  a  much  Rule  of 
better  government  than  England  had  had  and  arranging  ^^^^'^ 
a  better  written  law.  He  was  just  but  strict  with  those 
who  broke  his  laws.  He  encouraged  schools,  brought 
together  great  scholars,  and  urged  churchmen  to  study 
more  faithfully.  As  the  people  could  speak  and  read 
only  the  Saxon  language,  the  king  translated  several 
Latin  works  into  the  vernacular.  By  example  and  by 
precept  he  helped  to  educate  his  subjects.  He  is  the  most 
beloved  of  English  kings.^ 

468.   Social   Classes   in   Saxon   England.  —  Life   was  Howfrao 
cruder  in  Saxon  England  than  on  the  Continent  dming  ^^f*. 
the  same  centuries,  but  even  in  those  rude  times  we  notice  prove  their 
that  there  were  more  freemen  in  England  than  in  any  S^^^^'J*®^ 
other  country.    We  notice  also  that  it  was  possible  for  ^dmng 
a  man  of  one  class  to  rise  to  another  class.    Social  dis-  ^^^^ 
tinctions  were  based  upon  wealth  and  power  rather  than  on 
birth.    In  those  days  wealth  was  reckoned  chiefly  in  land. 
The  old  English  law  tells  us  "  that  if  a  ceorl  [an  ordinary 
freeman]  throve,  so  that  he  had  fully  five  '  hides '  of  his 

• 

^  A  century  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  new  D&nish  armies  invaded  Eng- 
land. These  were  not  barbarians  but  the  warriors  of  the  Danish  kins 
Cnui  (Canute),  who  wished  to  include  England  as  well  as  Denmark  and 
Scandinavia  in  his  great  kingdom.  During  this  period  the  first  English 
national  tax  was  levied  in  the  form  of  contributions  for  defense  called 
the  "Dane'geld."  Soon  after  Cnut's  death,  Edward  the  ConfeB9or,  of 
the  line  of  Alfred,  was  recognised  as  king.  When  he  died,  his  minister, 
Harold,  was  accepted  as  king,  but  the  throne  was  contested  by  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  The  conquest  of  England  by  William  in  1006  a.d. 
(§_684)  dosed  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  England's  history. 
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own  landy  church  and  kitchen,  beU-house  and  burh-gate- 
seat,  and  special  duty  in  the  king's  hall,  then  was  he  thence- 
forth of  thegn-right  worthy. "  That  is,  he  was  declared 
a  ihegn  or  noble.  "  And  if  a  thegn  throve  so  that  he  be- 
came an  eorl  [a  great  noble],  then  was  he  thenceforth 
of  eorl-right  worthy;  and  if  a  merchant  throve  so  that 
he  fared  thrice  over  the  wide  sea  by  his  own  means,  then 
was  he  thenceforth  of  thegn-right  worthy." 

There  were,  of  course,  some  slaves  in  Saxon  England 
and  many  bond-servants  who  could  not  leave  the  land 
of  their  masters.  None  of  these  slaves  or  servants  had 
any  real  rights.  Above  them,  as  we  have  just  seen,  were 
the  successive,  but  not  well-separated,  orders  of  freemen, 
nobles,  earls,  and  kings. 

469.  The  General  Government  of  Saxon  England.  — 
England  was  ''  ruled  "  by  a  king  '*  with  the  advice  and 
consent "  of  the  greater  nobles.  Because  there  were  no 
cities  and  few  "  national "  interests,  most  of  the  govern- 
ing was  really  done  by  the  local  governments,  those  of 
the  shire  or  county,  and  of  smaller  locaUties,  which  were 
known  as  the  hundred  and  the  township. 

Usually  the  king  was  selected  by  the  great  nobles  from 
the  members  of  the  *'  royal  "  family.  He  did  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  authority,  except  during  war.  Since  the 
king  had  very  little  income  in  addition  to  the  revenues 
from  his  own  lands,  he  was  not  able  to  live  in  great  state. 
.  In  the  government  of  England  he  was  assisted  by  a  body 
of  nobles  called  the  Witenagemote,  the  assembly  of  the 
wisemen.  The  chief  of  the  "  wisemen  "  were  the  earls 
whose  estates  were  as  vast  as  those  of  the  king.  Some- 
times also  they  had  as  much  power  as  the  king. 

470.  The  Local  Government.  —  Practically  aU  legal 
disputes  were  decided  in  courts,  or  motes,  of  the  shires  and 
hundreds.  The  shire  motes  and  hundred  motes  were  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  smaller  locaUties,  the  town- 
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ships.  These  motes  were  more  than  courts  of  justioe, 
for  they  governed  the  shires  and  the  hundreds.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  name  court  in  the  same  sense 
survives  to-day  in  some  of  our  New  England  states,  where 
the  legislature  has  been  called  the  general  court. 

In  the  smallest  local  area  that  had  a  government  of  its  Oovem- 
own,  the  township,  every  freeman  was  able  to  attend  an  JJ^*  ^^  ^® 
assembly  which  was  very  much  like  a  New  England  town  Sazon 
meeting.    He  had  a  voice  in  all  matters  of  common  in-  ^o^^^^hip. 
terest,  expending  money,  making  local  regulations,  elect- 
ing local  magistrates,  and  selecting  the  four  men   who 
went  with  the  head-man  as  representatives  of  the  town- 
ship to  the  hundred  cowrt  or  the  shire  cowrt. 

471.  Life  in  Saxon  Times.  —  Most  of  the  people  of  Sazon 
Saxon  England  Uved  in  tiny  villages '  (§488)  and  made  a  J^?»^ 
living  from  the  soil.  The  wooden  dwellings  of  the  Saxon 
nobles  were  crude  affairs,  comfortable  in  a  rude  way,  of 
one  story,  with  a  large  hall  surrounded  by  rooms  for 
sleeping  or  for  suppUes.  The  Saxons  rarely  built  even 
their  chiu*ches  of  stone. 

The  main  meal  of  the  noble  was  at  noon  or  soon  after.  Midday 
There  was  one  lighter  meal  in  the  morning  and  another  jj^?^*°** 
rather  late  in  the  evening.    The  dining  table  consisted  of  bout  of  the 
several  boards,  removable  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over.  ?^^ 
We  stUl  speak  of  a  heavily  laden  dining  table  as  a  groan- 
ing "  board."    There  were  spoons  and  some  knives,  but 
forks  were  unknown.    Cakes  of  barley  or  wheat  were 

^  In  the  towns  and  in  the  villages  a  few  articles  were  made  by  the 
inhabitants  in  their  homes,  or  possibly  in  separate  shops.  In  seaooast 
communities  a  great  many  salt  works  were  found.  In  the  larger  towns 
there  were  carpenters,  bakers,  stove  makers,  and  even  glass  makers. 
There  were  a  few  good  town  markets,  but  inland  trade  was  hindered  by 
poor  roads,  heavy  tolls,  and  the  severe  demands  of  the  nobles  who  owned 
the  market  places.  Foreign  trade  was  more  prosperous.  Tin  from  Corn- 
wall, lead,  wool,  and  slaves  were  exported  in  exchange  for  furs,  masts, 
and  weapons  from  Scandinavian  countries  or  for  wine,  gloves,  cloth,  and 
even  pepper  from  France,  the  low  countries*  or  the  '*  empire." 
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serred,  game,  bacon,  pork,  fish,  or  poaadbly,  although 
not  probably,  "  the  roast  beef  of  (Ad  England  "  m^t  be 
part  of  the  rather  limited  menu.  There  were  dlfTeFeot 
kinds  of  brewed  liquors,  moat  of  which  were  drunk  by  the 
men  after  the  women  had  withdrawn.  The  meals  and  the 
later  drinking  bout  were  enUvened  by  jests  of  some  clown, 
by  a  wandering  minstrel  who  sang  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  harp,  or  by  tricks  of  beaiB  or  other  animals. 
The  mpin  472.  Summary.  —  The  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
niMml*'*^  marked  the  foundation  of  the  modem  nations.  Most 
of  the  nations  in  central-western  Europe  grew  out  of 


Diimer  Party  at  a  Long  Table. 

Charlemagne's  empire.  His  grandfather,  Charles  Martel, 
Prankish  mayor  of  the  palace,  made  himself  real  ruler  of  all 
Frankish  territories.  His  father,  Pepin  the  Short,  by  ally- 
ing himself  with  the  Pope,  became  king  of  the  Franks. 
Charlemagne  himself  added  to  the  Frankish  dominions  ter- 
ritories in  the  southwest  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  all  of  northern 
and  central  Italy,  and  eastern  lands  in  modem  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  800  a.d.  Charlemagne  was  crowned  as 
Roman  emperor.  He  ruled  his  wide  dominions  wisely  and 
with  a  strong  hand,  allowing  the  people  to  advise,  turn  in 
assemblies.    He  encouraged  schools,  the  arts,  and  literature. 
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As  Charlemagne's  empire  was  too  big  to  be  held  together,  Geosrmphi- 
it  was  divided  at  the  death  of  his  son  into  three  parts :  nin^l^J^" 
the  territory  of  Charles  the  Bald,  which  afterward  became  mod«m 
France;  that  of  Lewis  the  German,  which  grew  into  Ger-  ^SJ" 
many ;  and  the  disputed  strip  of  Emperor  Lothair,  called  (834  ▲.d.)« 
''  Lotharingia.'^    France,  being  a  territorial  miit  and  open 
to  three  seas,  was  the  channel  through  which  ancient 
civilization  reached  western  Europe.    Germany,  shut  off 
on  the  south  by  the  great  Alps  mountains,  without  natu- 
ral boundaries  east  and  west,  contended  for  Lotharingia 
on  the  west  and  for  more  territory  in  the  east. 

This  period  brought  to  the  western  nations  new  bar-  N«wbai^ 
barians :   on  the  east,  Slavs  and  Magyars ;  in  the  south,  £?J2> 
Saracens ;  in  the  north,  Norsemen.    The  Norsemen  who 
settled  in  France  were  called  Normans  and  their  coimtiy 
was  known  as  Normandy.    To  England  came  the  Danes. 

England  has  owed  her  success  largely  to  her  insular  posi-  Hiitory  of 
tion.  Her  modem  development  she  owes  to  her  advan-  ?*^**  ^"•' 
tages  in  agriculture,  her  rich  deposits  of  minerals,  and  her 
remarkable  trade.  England  was  not  united  imtil  after  the 
death  of  Charlenjagne,  when  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  be- 
came the  first  English  king.  Egbert's  grandson,  Alfred, 
fought  the  Danes  and  ruled  England  with  great  wisdom. 
Soon  after  1000  a.d.  England  was  united  with  Denmark 
and  Scandinavia  for  a  few  years  by  Cnut. 

England  was  more  barbarous  than  France  or  Italy  dur-  Suon 
ing  those  centuries.  She  was  noted  even  then  for  freedom,  ^"•'•"^ 
since  a  man's  rank  depended  on  his  success  rather  than  on 
birth.  England  was  ruled  by  an  elected  semi-hereditary 
king,  assisted  by  the  \^tenagemote.  In  the  local  govern- 
ment there  were  representative  assemblies  or  courts, 
called  shire  motes  or  hundred  motes,  and  mass  assemblies 
called  town  motes.  The  life  of  the  nobles  was  rather  dull 
and  their  food  was  heavy,  though  abundant.  Eating, 
drinking,  hunting,  and  war  were  the  chief  amusements. 
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empire  under  Charles  Martel,  Pepin  the  Short,  and  Charlemagne. 

2.  Point  out  on  the  map  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire 
of  Augustus ;   those  of  Charlemagne's  empire. 

3.  Why  was  Karl  called  the  Great? 

4.  Explain  each  of  the  reasons  mentioned  in  i>aragraph  (5) 
of  section  454. 

5.  Explain  the  mountain  backbone  of  Europe,  naming  the 
northern  and  southern  "ribs."  Show  how  the  passageways 
from  the  Mediterranean  area  to  the  north  brought  civilization  to 
France  earlier  than  to  Germany. 

6.  On  an  outline  map  locate  these  mountains:  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  Carpathians,  Vosges,  and  Apennines,  and  these  rivers: 
Po,  Danube,  Vistula,  Elbe,  Rhine,  Seine,  SaOne,  and  Rhone. 

7.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  boundaries  agreed. upon  in  the 
treaty  of  Verdim.  Compare  those  boundaries  with  the  boun- 
daries of  the  different  countries  of  western  Europe  at  present. 
What  was  the  importance  of  the  treaty? 

8.  Compare  France,  Germany,  and  England  in  regard  to 
size,  geographical  unity,  natural  resources,  rivers,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  outside  trade. 

9.  Name  the  modem  countries  which  have  been  formed 
within  the  limits  of  "  Lotharingia."  How  much  of  "Lotha- 
ringia  "  has  France  to-day  ?   Germany  ? 

10.  In  what  three  ways  did  Alfred  do  a  great  work  for  Eng- 
land? 

11.  Compare  the  social  classes  of  Saxon  England  with  those 
of  Medieval  England  (|§  476,  493) ;  with  England  to-day. 

12.  Why  was  local  government  more  important  than  central 
government  in  Saxon  England  ?  Does  the  existence  of  assemblies 
in  Saxon  England  show  that  the  Saxons  were  more  democratic 
than  Englishmen  to-day?  Compare  the  township  assemblies 
with  the  courts  of  the  manor  (§  490)  and  with  the  New  England 
town  meeting  of  to-day. 


PART  V 

THE  FEUDAL  AGE 
900-1450  A.D. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

LIFE   OF  THE   PEOPLE  UNDER  FEUDALISM 

473.  The  Feudal  Age  in  General.  —  The  Feudal  Age  The  early 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  period  of  J^^ 
force,  of  disorder,  and  of  violence.  It  was  literally  an  age 
in  which  the  strongest  took  what  he  could  and  the  weaker 
nobles  and  the  common  people  protected  themselves  as 
best  they  might.  A  leader  who  did  not  excel  as  a  fighter 
usually  gave  way  to  one  whose  arm  was  stronger,  whose 
sword  thrust  was  keener,  and  whose  battle  ax  cut  deeper. 
It  was  an  age  in  which  assassination  was  used  frequently 
to  rid  a  noble  or  prince  of  his  enemies.  It  was  an  age 
in  which  treachery  abounded  and  faith  was  not  kept  ex- 
cept with  the  strong.  Even  the  Church  was  disorganized  in 
the  earlier  period.  Few  of  its  members  were  able  to  read, 
and  some  higher  churchmen  were  only  a  little  less  unscru- 
pulous than  other  great  nobles.  The  rights  of  peasants  and 
women  were  not  deeply  respected,  although  in  the  later 
Feudal  Age  (1100-1450  a.d.)  a  more  chivalrous  spirit 
was  shown  to  noble  ladies. 

The  later  Feudal  Age  was  much  like  the  earlier,  but  it  The  later 
was  less  rough  and  disorderly,  and  was  distinguished  for  '®^^ 
knightly  adventure,  brave  deeds,  and  widely  sung  ro- 
mances. It  produced  the  troubadours  and  the  minne- 
singers. To  it  we  owe  chivalry.  Then  took  place  the 
great  international  pilgrimages  called  crusades.  During 
this  period  towns  grew  rapidly,  trade  developed,  France 
and  England  came  to  be  real  nations,  universities  were 
established,  and  scholars  became  interested  in  art,  in 
science,  and  finally  in  the  classicSx 
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474.  Increase  of  the  Power  of  the  Nobles  after  Charle- 
magne. —  Even  Charlemagne  had  some  trouble  in  keep- 
ing the  more  powerful  nobles  in  subjection.  After  his 
death,  the  nobles  grew  stronger,  because  the  emperors  were 
weak  and  the  kings  quarreled  with  the  emperor,  with  their 
nobles,  or  with  other  kings.  Throughout  western  Europe 
a  great  lord  or  noble  almost  always  had  more  power  in 
his  own  duchy  or  county  than  his  king  or  emperor  had. 

This  change  was  inevitable.  The  people  cared  less 
about  great  kings  than  they  did  about  powerful  local 
leaders.  There  were  no  roads  or  other  easy  means  of 
communication,  and  each  locality  was  therefore  obliged 
to  look  to  itself  for  defense  and  for  its  laws,  since  it  was 
shut  off  from  its  neighbors.  Dangers  were  pressing,  not 
only  on  the  border,  where  Norsemen  or  Hungarians  or 
Saracens  raided  and  plundered,  but  in  the  interior,  where 
robbers  and  brigands  seized  improtected  travelers  and 
drove  the  peasants  to  seek  shelter  within  the  walls  sur- 
rounding the  nearest  castle. 

If  the  kings  could  have  kept  up  the  national  armies 
which  Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne  had 
commanded,  they  might  have  defended  the  people  and 
maintained  their  own  authority  in  addition;  but  there 
was  no  money  for  the  payment  of  soldiers,  and  soldiers 
must  be  paid  in  honors  or  in  land.  This  made  these 
soldiers  dependent  on  the  great  nobles,  not  on  the  kings, 
for  the  nobles  really  controlled  the  land.  The  great 
nobles  of  western  Europe  were  not  independent,  however. 
If  they  had  been,  they  would  have  been  kings,  and 
Europe  would  have  been  divided  into  many  tiny  king- 
doms smaller  than  Belgium  is  at  the  present  time. 

476.  Landbolding  under  the  Feudal  System.  —  The 
nobles  did  'riot  ovm  this  land  under  their  controL    They 
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had  been  permitted  by  their  king  or  emperor  to  use  the  Use  of  land 
lands  of  their  barony  or  county  or  duchy,  because  they  T^  ^nted 
had  rendered  their  king  some  service  in  the  past,  or  be-  exchange 
cause  they  promised  to  furnish  him  ten  or  more  knights  ^^^  »rvice«. 
in  case  he  needed  an  army.    Theoretically  the  king  was 
supposed  to  own  all  of  the  land,  and  the  nobles  recognized 
him  as  their  superior.    But  as  the  oldest  son  ^  of  each 
noble  held  his  father's  land  when  the  noble  died,  and  as 
the  son  possessed  the  power  as  ruler  which  his  father  had 
had,  the  king  was  only  nominally  the  superior  of  the  noble. 

In  turn  the  great  noble  parceled  out  his  land  among  Distribu- 
his  followers.    But  these  lesser  nobles  again  held  this  *ionofa 
land  from  father  to  son,  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  land, 
taken  away  from  them,  although  they  did  not  own  it. 
These  lesser  nobles  in  turn  divided  their  lands  among 
their  followers  until  we  find  areas  so  small  that  they 
supported  only  a  single  noble,  a  knight  or  horseman. 

476.   Suzerains   and   Vassals.  —  If  a  great   noble   A  Nobles  as 
allowed  a  lesser  noble  B  to  use  some  of  his  land,  then  *^.*^  "^f" 

'  rains  and 

A  was  B's  suzerain  or  overlord  and  B  was  called  A's  vassals. 
vassal.  This  land  did  not  belong  to  A,  for  A  had  received 
it  from  the  king.  A  was  therefore  a  vassal  of  the  king 
as  well  as  the  suzerain  of  B,  In  addition  B  might  also 
be  the  suzerain  of  many  knights  among  whom  his  (B's) 
land  was  divided.  We  can  see  from  these  statements 
that  every  feudal  landholder,  with  the  exception  of  the 
king  at  the  top  and  the  knights  at  the  bottom,  was  both  a 
suzerain  and  a  vassal.'    Since  only  persons  of  noble  birth 

^  The  right  of  the  eldest  son  to  the  whole  of  a  father's  estate  is  called 
the  right  of  pri'mo-gen'i-iure.  The  adoption  of  primogeniture  instead 
of  the  division  of  the  father's  estate  among  all  of  his  sons  was  very  impor- 
tant, especially  in  the  case  of  the  king,  for  it  prevented  the  kingdoms 
and  the  duchies  from  being  cut  up  into  numerous  smaller  kingdoms  and 
duchies. 

*  In  theory  this  formed  a  hierarchyt  but  in  fact  there  was  no  such 
symmetry  or  uniformity  in  the  feudal  system,  the  word  "  system"  being 
almost  a  misnomer  in  consequence. 
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might  hold  land,  only  a  noble  might  be  either  a  suzerain 
or  a  vassal.  Usually  men  who  could  fight  held  these 
positions,  but  women  and  abbots  and  bishops  sometimes 
were  suzerains  of  feudal  dependents,  although  they  were 
unable  personally  to  serve  their  overlords  in  time  of  war. 
When  a  noble  received  land  from  his  suzerain,  he 
always  called  the  estate  a  fief.  Because  land  was  held 
in  fiefs,  the  medieval  system  of  landholding  was  called 
a  system  of  fiefs  or  the  feudal  system. 

477.  Homage  and  Fealty.  —  When  a  vassal  died,  his 
eldest  son  took  his  place,  doing  homage  and  taking  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  his  overlord.  The  ceremony  was  im- 
pressive. The  vassal  came  to  the  suzerain  accompanied 
by  his  retainers.  Kneeling  before  the  suzerain,  without 
sword  or  helmet,  he  placed  his  hands  in  those  of  his 
suzerain  and  swore  that  he  would  be  the  suzerain's  "  man." 
This  was  called  hoimige,  from  the  Latin  word  "  homo," 
meaning  man.  Having  done  homage,  the  vassal  took 
the  oath  of  fealty j  or  faithfulness,  promising  to  observe 
his  many  obligations  as  the  suzerain's  vassal.  The  con- 
trol of  the  fief  was  then  given  to  him,  this  act  being  called 
investiture.  The  suzerain  usually  handed  him  a  twig 
or  a  stone  or  a  clod  of  earth,  as  evidence  that  the  fief 
had  been  granted. 

The  suzerain  promised  to  protect  the  vassal's  right  to 
his  fief  from  all  outsiders,  as  long  as  the  vassal  observed 
his  feudal  obligations,  and  to  defend  him  from  all  other 
dangers.  He  promised  to  be  just  and  fair  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  vassal. 

478.  Obligations  of  the  Vassal.  —  In  return  for  the 
granting  of  the  fief  and  the  promise  of  protection,  the 
vassal  was  obliged  to  help  his  suzerain  in  several  ways. 

(1)  The  vassal  owed  military  service.  When  the  su- 
zerain demanded  it,  the  vassal  must  appear  fully  armed, 
with  his  retainers,  to  help  his  suzerain  in  his  private  wars 
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against  his  enemies  or  in  the  larger  conflicts  to  which 
his  suzerain  might  be  summoned  by  his  king.^  The 
vassal  paid  all  expenses  of  these  retainers  for  a  certain 
period,  after  which  the  suzerain  must  pay  the  knights 
for  their  help. 

(2)  He  owed  court  service.    He  must  help  his  suzerain  Oiurt 
by  being  present  at  court  ceremonies,  for  the  suzerain  ^^^^* 
must  not  lack  attendants.    He  must  aid  in  the  decision 

of  suits  that  were  brought  before  the  suzerain's  court  and 
must  give  his  help  when  the  suzerain  asked  his  advice. 

(3)  Feudal  aids  must  be  given  when  the  suzerain's  Feudal  aids, 
eldest  son  was  knighted  and  when  his  eldest  daughter 

was  married,  and  in  the  form  of  ransom  when  the  su- 
zerain was  made  prisoner. 

(4)  Among  other  obligations  was  included  that  of  en-  Feudal 
tertaining  the  suzerain  and  his  retinue  on  a  journey.   When  ^"•■' 
a  son  succeeded  his  father,  relief  was  paid.     Alienation  was 

due  if  a  fief  was  transferred  to  another  vassal.  If  the 
fief,  was  returned  to  the  lord,  it  was  said  to  hsLvejescheated. 
The  suzerain  might  also  exact  payments  from  a  umrd, 
or  from  a  woman  dependent  if  she  wished  to  marry  the 
man  of  her  choice  rather  than  the  man  whom  the  suzerain 
selected. 

479.   Government  under  the   Feudal   System.  —  The  The  king  as 
king  of  each  country  was  always  a  great  noble,  who  held  «^^®  <>'  *"* 
extensive  territories  of  his  own,   which  he  distributed  and  as  over- 
among  lesser  nobles.     That  is,  the  king  of  France  was  ^^^^'/^ 
also  duke  of  Francia,  or  the  isle  of  France,  which  was  in  his  kins- 
an  area  aroimd  Paris  somewhat  smaller  than  the  duchy  ^®™* 
of  Normandy  (§  464)  which  the  Normans  had  established 
in  the  northern  part  of  France.    His  power  was  greater 
at  first  as  duke  of  Francia  than  as  king  of  France,  for 

^  Military  service  was  usually  limited  by  agreement  or  custom  to 
40  or  00  days,  and  ordinarily  did  not  involve  service  outside  of  the  king- 
dom.   Compare  with  militia  service  in  the  United  States  at  preeent. 
2o 
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he  had  real  power  in  Franda  and  only  nominal  power  as 

overlord  of  the  other  dukes  or  great  nobles  of  his  kingdom, 

France. 

The  iwl  A  great  noble  might,  however,  be  the  duke  of  extensive 

^M  who     ^™^^^f  *"*d  the  overlord  of  other  important  nobles, 

lariad  imxm  without  himself  being  powerful  in  his  own  duchy.    If 

^l^^"       he  could  not  control  his  vassak,  he  was,  like  the  king,  in 

oourta.         an  exalted  pasUianj  but  with    httle    power.     The  real 

ruler  of  any  terrUory  uxis  the  rwUe  who  held  the  amrts  that 

controlled  life  and  death  —  that  is,  those  courts  from  which 

there  was  no  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  —  the  noble  who  could 

levy  imposts  on  travelers  or  collect  revenue  from  his  people; 

for,  if  a  noble  had  both  of  these  powers,  then  the  people 

of  his  territory  were  really  his  subjects. 

RaalralMB        In  France,  the  real  rulers  were  ordinarily  the  barons 

Md^E*  -  ^^^  ^^'^  ^'^®""  ^®^®  directly  from  the  dukes ;  but  in  Eng- 
land, land,  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors  were 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  the  rulers  of  the  entire  realm  ^ 
(§  585).  .The  barons,  however,  were  very  powerful,  and 
forced  King  John  (1215  a.d.)  to  grant  their  demands  in 
the  form  of  the  Great  Charter,  Magna  Carta  (§  590). 

Life  of  the  Nobles 
^^y  480.  The  Castle  of  the  Noble.  —  The  nobles  or  lords 

CrtitlciB- 

of  the  Middle  Ages  lived  either  in  imfortified  dwellingg 
called  manor  houses  or  in  fortified  castles.  The  earliest 
"  castle,"  having  been  built  to  ward  off  wandering  horse- 
men or  to  repel  the  attacks  of  invading  Norsemen,  was  a 
wooden  building,  strong  but  simple,  of  few  rooms  and 
practically  without  comforts.  This  strong  house  stood 
frequently  between  two  courts,  one  of  which  was  a  place 
of  entertainment,  the  other  a  barnyard.  It  was  sur- 
roimded  by  huts  which  sheltered  the  peasants  in  time  of 

1  In  spite  of  this  "centralization"  of  England  that  countiy  was  eoT- 
erned  for  several  centuries  chiefly  through  the  manors  (§§  487-490). 
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danger,  the  whole  village  frequently  being  surrounded 
by  a  stockade. 

Beal  castle  life  may  be  said  to  have  begun  after  the  Detoription 
eleventh  century.    Huge  towers,  called  donjons  or  keeps,  ^l^ilf'*' 
guarded  the  entrance  to  a  courtyard  which  was  inclosed 
by  walls.    A  deep  ditch  called  a  most  surrounded  the 
fortification.    No  one  could  enter  the  castle  without  croes- 
iiig  the  drawbridge  —  which  was  raised  at  night  or  in 


Castle  RheiiuteiD. 

time  of  attack  —  and  passing  through  the  double  gates 
of  the  donjon.  .Enemies  were  kept  at  a  distance  by 
crossbowmen  stationed  at  the  narrow  sht-Iike  windows, 
or  were  driven  back  by  an  avalanche  of  stones  or  hot 
metal  from  above,  if  they  forced  the  outer  gate*  of  the 
tower.  There  were  dungeons  below  for  prisoners  and  a 
great  hall  on  the  second  floor  of  the  tower  or  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  court.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
there  were  chambers  for  the  noble  and  his  attendants. 
There  was  little  glass  for  the  narrow  windows,  but  a  fire- 
place furnished  warmth,   and,   during  the  later  semi- 
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barbarous  but  luxurious  Middle  Ages,  the  tiled  floors  and 
stone  wallfi  were  covered  with  costly  rugs  and  draperies. 
Soene  in  tba  481.  Entertaliunent  and  Pastimes  —  Hunting.  —  Be- 
ENBt  h&u.  yond  the  courtyard  in  the  larger  castles  was  usually  the 
great  hall  with  its  huge  fireplace  and  ^antic  table,  the 
latter  groaning  in  time  of  plenty  under  an  abundance  of 
hearty  foods  from  forest,  lake,  or  barnyard.  Here  the 
master  with  Ms  guests  and  retainers  indulged  in  hard 
drinking  and  gluttony,  for  these  were  common  vices  in 
those  days  among  the  rich  snd  sometimes  among  the 


Bear  Baiting. 

poor.     Here  jester  and  bard  offered  entertainment,  and 

here  came  occasionally  wandering  minstrels,  troubadours 

or  minnesingers,  perhaps   pilgrims  lately  from  the  Holy 

Land,  or,   on    special    occasion,     the   suzerain  of   the 

castle's  owner,  with  his  great  retinue  of  followers  and 

servants. 

Manor  The  noble  did  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  within 

th"dtff  "^  t  '^  castle.     In  fact,  in  England  the  castles  were  usually 

estates  of     royal  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  royal  troops.     He  usually 

□OB  noble.     Q^^^gd  several  large  manor  houses  on  his  different  estates 

and  stayed  some  time  in  each.     Since  the  roads  were 

poor  and  food  could  not  easily  be  brought  to  him,  he  and 

his  followers  went  to  the  suppfies,  eating  the  surplus  on 

one  estate  and  then  going  on  to  a  second.    As  he  journeyed 
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from  one  to  another,  he  might  spend  the  night  At  some 
monastery  —  the  only  substitute  for  inns  until  the  later 
Middle  Ages  —  or  with  one  of  his  vassals  or  in  the  open 
air,  as  fortime  dictated. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  hunting,  for  originally  the  Hunting  on 
forests  furnished  an  abimdance  of  game,  and  later  game  J^, 
preserves  were  established  on  every  estate.  With  hooded 
falcon  on  wrist,  the  nobles  sallied  forth  for  an  afternoon's 
amusement,  or,  well-armed,  they  pursued  bear  or  wild 
boar  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  a  sport  worthy  of  a 
fighter. 

482.   Tournaments.  —  A  pastime  which  grew  in  favor  Jousting, 
as  war  became  less  common  was  tilting  or  jousting. 
Jousting  was  a  combat  between  two  horsemen  armed 
with  lances.    Even  the  youths  with  their  miniature  lances  individual 
practiced  at  tilting,  tr3dng  to  strike  the  quintain  or  dummy  <»^*»  "» 
figure.    A  knight  in  search  of  adventure  spent  consider-  ment. 
able  time  on  the  road,  willing  to  break  a  lance  with  any 
wayfarer  who  was  his  equal. 

Jousting  on  a  large  scale  occurred  in  the  frequent  ThemlMe. 
tournaments.  Individual  contests  usually  came  first. 
The  knights  rode  together  fiercely,  each  aiming  his  lance 
at  the  head  or  breast  of  his  opponent,  attempting  to  un- 
horse him.  If  the  thrusts  of  a  knight's  lance  knocked 
bis  opponent  from  his  horse,  the  steed  of  the  latter  became 
the  victor's  property.  Then  the  victor  dismounted  and 
the  contest  was  renewed  with  swords  until  one  was  dis- 
abled. The  victorious  knight  gained  the  armor  which 
his  opponent  had  worn.  Frequently  some  powerful 
knight  challenged  all  comers  and  disposed  of  one  an- 
tagonist after  another.  More  like  a  battle  was  the  m&te 
of  the  tournament,  so  well  described  by  Scott  in  Ivanhoe,^ 
where  sides  were  taken  and  a  pitched  battle  ensued.  Three- 
score knights  were  killed  in  one  of  these  tournaments. 

>  Soott,  Ivanhoe.    Chapter  XII. 
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KnightB  found  excuse  to  attack  aud  plunder  wealthy 
neighbors.  In  short,  every  possible  excuse  was  used  as 
a  reason  for  making  private  war. 

Private  war  was  countenanced  by  the  laws  even  as  late  OmnmUoo 
aa  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  Church  used  its  great  q^^^^  ^^ 
influence  against  private  warfare.  Before  the  time  of  private  wk 
William  the  Conqueror  war  upon  churchmen,  women,  '"*• 
peasants,  or  merchants 
was  forbidden,  under 
pun  of  exGommunicar 
tion.  This  was  called 
the  Peace  of  God. 
Later,  private  warfare 
was  not  permitted 
from  Thursday  to  Sun- 
day inclusive,  nor  on 
holy  days,  the  latter 
being  so  numerous 
that  private  quarrels 
could  be  settled,  with 
the  permission  of  the 
Church,  on  not  more 
than  one  day  in  four 
on  the  average.  This 
waa  called  the  Truce 
of  God. 

48G.   The  Medieval 

Knight.  —  Only    men 

of  noble  birth  who  had  _     .  ^.     ,    . 

King  Arthur  in  Armor, 
proved  their  worth  and 

powere  were  allowed  to  become  knights.     At  the  age  of  The  Uaio- 
seven,  sons  of  nobles  were  taken  from  their  mothers  and  {^^1  ' 
taught  to  serve  the  ladies  as  pages  in  the  castle  of  some 
friend.     At  fourteen  the  page  became  a  squire,  who  looked 
after  some  knight  and  attended  him  wherever  he  went. 
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There  is 

developed 

a  code  of 

knightly 

honor, 

called 

ohivaliy. 


After  some  years  of  service  he  might  be  deemed  worthy  of 
knighthood.  When  that  time  came,  he  bathed  and  put  on 
a  snowwhite  garment.  Having  fasted  and  spent  a  night 
in  prayer,  he  put  on  his  armor.  His  patron  knight  gave 
him  three  strokes  with  the  fiat  of  his  sword,  saying,  ''  In 
the  name  of  God,  of  Saint  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  dub 
thee  '  knight.'  "  He  then  promised  to  be  brave  and  true 
and  good.  In  full  armor  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  with- 
out touching  the  stirrup,  and  proved  his  skill  with  sword 
and  lance.  He  had  now  reached  full  manhood.  He  was  a 
knight.^  Sometimes  he  became  a  knight  because  of  some 
deed  of  valor  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  that  case,  this 
elaborate  ceremony  was  omitted. 

486.  Chivalry.  —  The  knight  was  at  first  only  a  brutal 
and  violent  warrior,  but,  even.in  that  rough  age,  he  served 
with  fidelity  and  loyalty  his  suzerain  and  the  person  who 
knighted  him.  In  time,  more  was  expected  of  the  knight, 
and  his  oath  included  a  promise  to  defend  the  Church  and 
to  protect  women.  Being  strong  and  courageous,  he 
naturally  became  the  champion  of  the  weak  and  the 
defenseless.  To  valor  he  added  courtesy.  His  loyalty 
toward  a  superior  grew  into  fidelity  to  those  of  noble 
birth  who  sought  his  help.  He  developed  a  code  in  which 
devotion,  liberaUty,  and  honor  held  a  high  price.  Stand- 
ing by  the  dead  body  of  Laun'ce-lot,  Sir  Hector  exclaimed : 
"  Thou  wert  the  courteousest  knight  that  ever  bare  shield ; 
and  thou  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever 
bestrode  horse ;  and  thou  wert  the  truest  lover  of  a  sin- 
ful man  that  ever  loved  woman;  and  thou  wert  the 
kindest  man  that  ever  struck  with  sword ;  and  thou  wert 
the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press  of  knights ; 
and  thou  wert  the  meekest  man  and  gentlest  that  ever  ate 
in  hall  among  ladies ;  and  thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to 
thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  the  rest." 

1  In  England  the  equire  rarely  went  to  the  expense  of  being  knighted. 
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Very  few  knights  of  the  Feudal  Age  ever  attained  all  infiuenoe  of 
or  even  most  of  these  knightly  virtues,  but  these  ideals  <*»^^«^* 
which  were  held  up  before  the  young  knights  undoubtedly 
created  a  respect  for  the  Church  and  a  reverence  for  women 
far  greater  than  existed  among  earlier  warriors.  As  this 
feudal  period  was  a  transitional  one  from  an  age  of  barbar- 
ism and  bloodshed  to  an  age  of  order,  there  was  little  law 
but  that  of  might;  but  out  of  this  barbarism  came  grad- 
ually a  civilization  in  which  government,  religion,  and  re- 
spect for  women  were  important.  Some  of  these  changes 
were  due  to  the  ideals  of  knighthood  or  chivalry.^  As  for 
the  knight,  we  may  say  with  Coleridge, 

'*The  Knight's  bones  are  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust ;  — 
His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust." 

The  Medieval  English  Manob 

487.   The  Lord  of  the  Manor.  —  In  the  early  feudal  Praotioally 
period  almost  all  the  people  of  western  Europe  were  ^^^^^ 
engaged  in  agriculture.    They  lived  on  estates,  usually  feudal 
of  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  acres.*   In  England  these  ***"•  ®' 

"  manors. 

estates  were  called  manors,  but  the  English  manor  was 
like  the  feudal  estates  of  France  and  Germany.  Briefly 
we  shall  consider  what  the  English  manor  was  like.  Then 
we  shall  study  the  condition  of  the  peasants  everywhere. 

*  "Chivalry,  then,  may  be  defined  as  the  moral  and  social  law  and 
custom  of  the  noble  and  gentle  class  in  Western  Europe  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  results  of  that  law  and  custom  in  action.  It  applies, 
strictly  speaking,  to  gentlemen  only.  Its  three  principal  factors  are  war, 
religion,  and  love  of  ladies. 

"Chivalry  taught  the  world  the  duty  of  noble  service  willingly  ren- 
dered. It  upheld  courage  and  enterprise  in  obedience  to  rule,  it  conse- 
crated military  prowess  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  glorified  the  virtues 
of  liberality,  good  faith,  unselfishness,  and  courtesy,  and  above  all,  courtesy 
to  women.  Against  these  may  be  set  the  vices  of  pride,  ostentation,  love 
of  bloodshed,  contempt  of  inferiors,  and  loose  manners."  (Cornish^ 
Chvnlry,  pp.  13,  27-2S.) 
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The  privi- 
leged lord  of 
the  manor, 
his  houses, 
and  his 
reasons  for 
travel- 
ing. 


The  huts 
and  single 
street  of  the 
village. 


Why  each 
village  or 
manor  was 
practically 
self-suf- 
ficient. 


These  broad  acres  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
'*  lord  of  the  manor/'  who  gave  to  his  overlord  many  kinds 
of  service  (§478)  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  the  land. 
In  turn  he  rented  out  most  of  the  lands  of  the  manor  to 
the  villagers  in  lots  of  about  thirty  acres  or  less  in  return 
for  services  and  payments  ^  (§§  494-495),  which  made  him 
a  privileged  person  with  considerable  power.  The  manor 
house  usually  stood  on  a  hill  or  on  high  ground.  It  might 
even  be  a  castle,  if  there  were  dangerous  enemies  near. 
The  lord  in  many  cases  had  several  manors,  and  with  his 
family  and  bis  friends  spent  only  a  few  weeks  or  months 
in  any  one  manor  house  (§  481). 

488.  The  Village.  —  The  people  who  cultivated  the 
soil  on  these  manors  did  not  live  in  scattered  farmhouses 
as  farmers  would  to-day.  They  lived  in  a  village,  usually 
near  the  manor  house.  The  huts  of  the  villagers  were 
ranged  along  either  side  of  a  narrow,  winding  street  or 
road,  each  cottage  having  its  own  garden  plot.  Besides 
these  huts  or  cottages  there  was  a  mill  run  by  water  power 
or,  in  later  centuries,  possibly  by  a  windmill.  There  might 
even  be  a  blacksmith  shop  on  a  very  large  manor,  but 
usually  the  shoeing  of  horses,  the  making  of  boots  for  the 
peasants,  the  spinning  of  yam,  and  the  weaving  of  cloth 
were  done  in  the  homes  of  villagers. 

In  spite  of  the  great  power  and  privileges  of  the  "  lord 
of  the  manor,"  the  village  was  the  essential  part  of  the 
manor,  since  the  lords  were  usually  absent.  Each  manor, 
and  therefore  each  village,  was  obliged  to  supply  itself 
with  almost  everything  that  it  needed.  As  all  western 
Europe  consisted  of  similar  manors  and  villages,  with 
practically  no   connecting  roads,  there  was  no  place  in 

*  On  almost  every  manor  in  England  there  were  a  few  men  who  owned 
their  land  and  were  called  freeholders.  These  men  might  pay  something 
to  the  lord  for  the  protection  that  he  was  supposed  to  give,  but  they  did 
not  serve  him  in  battle.  Instead  they  were  enrolled  in  the  king's  "na- 
tional army"  of  pikemen,  or,  later,  of  bowmen. 
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which  the  villagers  might  sell  their  surplus  wheat  or  rye, 
even  if  they  had  more  than  they  needed  for  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  villagers  usually  brought  in  salt, 
iron,  and  millstones  on  horseback,  or  by  boat,  if  a  river 
ran  near.  Salt  was  very  important,  for  the  villagers 
lived  on  salt  meat  during  the  severe  winter  months.  Iron 
was  needed  for  horseshoes,  armor,  weapons,  and  sometimes 
tools.  Millstones  were  required  on  every  manor,  for  the 
grain  could  not  be  carried  to  a  distant  mill  for  grinding. 

489.  How  the  Manor  was  Different  from  a  Twentieth  Distinc- 
Century  Community.  —  These  isolated  self-sufficing  vil-  **^®ly 

^  "'  ^  medieval 

lages  seem  very  different  from  anything-  that  we  have  features  of 
to-day.  Two  or  three  other  features  of  life  on  the  manor  ^^  manor, 
were  even  more  unlike  anything  that  exists  in  the  twentieth 
century.  (1)  One  of  these  was  the  fact  that  each  manor 
held  its  own  courts,  punished  its  own  offenders  and  in 
general  looked  after  all  its  own  affairs.  (2)  Another  was 
the  way  the  lands  of  the  manor  were  divided  and  culti- 
vated. (3)  A  third  was  the  position  of  the  tenants  and 
the  services  performed  by  them  for  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
We  shall  consider  each  of  these  briefly  in  turn. 

490.  The  Courts  of  the  Manor.  —  Comparatively  few  The  villag- 
of  the  villagers  were  free  in  the  modem  sense,  since  most  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  them  were  bondmen  (§  493).     Although  they  were 

often  oppressed  greatly  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  they 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  different  manorial  courts. 
These  courts  were  very  important,  because  they  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  manor,  and  the  manor  was  reaUy  governed 
by  them. 

In  the  courts  of  the  manor  "  were  paid  the  fees  for  Some  of  the 
permission    to    reside    outside    of   the   manor,   to   send  {J^^S  after 
children  to  school,  to  enter  minor  orders,  to  apprentice  in  the 
a  son  to  a  trade,  or  to  marry  a  daughter.    Here  too  were  ™^J2^ 
imposed  the  fines  for  slovenly  work  at  harvest.  .  .  . 
Here  also  crime  was  punished;   offenders  against  life  or 
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property,  as  well  as  poachers  were  mulcted;  wrangling 
Bcolds  and  tavern-hunters  were  presented;  idlers  were 
deprived  of  their  holdings,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  expelled 


3 


-<8>-^.-Sfe->* 


Plowing,  Barrowiui,  and  Sowing. 

from  the  manor.  .  .  .  Here,  finally,  on  the  sworn  evi- 
dence of  a  body  of  jurors  chosen  from  the  tenants,  were 
drawn  up  the  surveys  of  the  manor  which  recorded  the 
exact  condition  of  the  estate  —  the  total  acreage  of  the 
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demeene  [de-men'],  aod  of  each  of  the  arable  fields,  of 
the  meadows,  .  .  .  the  holdings  of  the  free  tenants,  and 
their  rente  or  services ;  the  holdings  of  the  villeins,  bordars 


Reapinc.  Qathering  Orain,  and  Threahiug. 

and  cottagers,  their  services  and  money  equivalents,  [and] 
the  profits  of  Ssheries,  mills,  and  incidental  manorial 
rigbto "'  of  tiie  lord. 

*  Etottien).  Engliah  Farmino,  Pott  and  PreteTU,  pp.  19,  20. 
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Use  of  the       491.   Dmsions  of  the  Uncultivated  Land.  —  The  lands 

thelOTd^d  ®^  *^®  manor  were  divided  first  into  cultivated  lands 

all  tenants,    and    uncultivated    lands.      Among    these    uncultivated 

lands  were  the  forests.    In  the  forests  lord  and  tenants 

were  allowed  to  cut  wood,  the  lord  cutting  as  much  as 

he  pleased  and  the  tenants  being  allowed  to  gather  in 

proportion  to  area  of  the  land  which  they  occupied. 

In    the    forests  the    pigs  were   allowed   to   forage    for 

food  under  a  swineherd  who  was  paid  by  the  lord  and 

villagers. 

Rights  of  Then  there  was  the  meadow  land  and  the  tvaste  lands. 

nooutsidm  These  lands  were  used  in  common  by  the  lord  and  those 

to  the"  com-  villagers  who  had  farm  land.     Other  villagers  who  had 

"°'^"         little  or  no  land  paid  in  grain,  liquor,  or  other  products 

of  the  manor,  for  the  right  to  use  the  commons. 
Crude  rota-       492.   The  Three-field  System.  —  The  cultivated  lands, 
fieids'^'fOT^  not  only  of  the  EngUsh  manor  but  of  the  other  feudal 
winter  crop,  estates  in  western  Europe,  were  divided  into  three  great 

crop"^th  fi®"^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  these  fields  would  be  grown  a  small 
one  field  crop  of  winter  wheat.  A  second  would  be  planted  to 
fallow.  spring  wheat,  or  rye,  or  barley,  which  would  be  used  for 

liquor,  or  it  would  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cowi)eas  or 
other  food  for  the  cattle.     The  third  would  remain  un- 
cultivated for  a  year  and  could  be  used  for  grazing.     Each 
year  a  different  field  lay  fallow.     In  this  way  there  was 
some  rotation  of  crops  and  the  soil  was  not  exhausted 
rapidly. 
Division  of        Each  field  was  divided  into  a  very  large  number  of 
fie?d  inuT*    T^^^^^ow  strips.     These  strips  were  never  jnore  than  an 
strips  equal  acre  in  extent  and  were  separated  from  one  another  by 
*to*'^*^''    ^®^^  narrow  "  balks  "  of  turf.     The  lord  of  the  manor 
usually  kept  for  his  own  use  about  one  third  of  the  strips 
scattered  throughout  the  fields.     The  lord's  land  was 
called  the  demesne.     Each  important  villager  held  scat- 
tered strips  in  each  of  the  three  fields. 
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When  it  came  time  for  plowing,  it  was  necessary  to  get  joint  use  of 
from  four  to  eight  oxen,  as  the  oxen  were  small  and  the  !^]^,  ®* 
wooden  plow  did  not  cut  through  the  turf  easily.    As  the  sreat 
very  few  tenants  had  as  many  as  four  oxen,  each  tenant  *  p^®^- 
would  furnish  a  team  for  the  work  of  plowing.    Cultiva- 
tion and  harvesting  were  also  done  by  common  efifort, 
the  lord's  land  being  cared  for  first  and  best  under  the 
direction  of  his  bailiff.     Eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
was  a  large  crop  under  this  crude  method  of  farming: 

The  Medieval  Peasants 

493.  Villeins  and  Serfs.  —  Each  lord  of  the  manor  had  Distmctioiis 
a  great  deal  of  power  over  the  villagers  of  his  manor.  "^J|?^^i^ 
Not  only  did  he  "  own ''  the  land  for  which  the  tenant  tween  more 
must  pay  rent,  but  he  could  demand  extra  services  of  the  ^vo^nt 

tonants  and 

villagers,  and  could  take  away  their  household  goods  or  less  impor- 
stock,   for  they  were   his   bondmen.    The   manor   was  **^*  ^ 

tenants. 

ruled  by  him  ''  at  the  will  of  the  lord  and  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  manor."  There  are  two  classes  of 
bond  tenants  worth  distinguishing,  however.  If  the 
services  to  be  performed  and  dues  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant 
were  practically  fixed,  we  can  call  him  a  villein.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  his  services  were  not  fixed  or  definite,  we 
must  call  him  a  serf.  In  the  earlier  and  rougher  days  of 
feudaUsm  most  tenants  were  practically  serfs  in  England, 
and  even  in  later  centuries  serfs  formed  a  fair  percentage 
of  the  village  population  in  other  countries. 

494.  Obligations   of  Villeins.  —  However,   the  villein  Semi-free 
was  practically  a  free  man  except  for  his  obUgations  to  J^^^ 
his  lord.     Although  he  could  not  leave  the  manor  without 

the  lord's  permission,  he  could  obtain  that  permission  by 
paying  a  small  amount  unless  labor  was  scarce  on  the 
manor. 
The  villein  paid  for  the  use  of  his  land  by  working  for 
2d 
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Week  work 
and  other 
regular 
aervjoes  of 
the  villeins. 


Special 
dues,  fines, 
and  taxes. 


Obligations 
of  the  serf. 


Disappear- 
ance of  serf- 
dom. 


his  lord.  If  he  held  thirty  acres  of  land,  he  gave  three 
days  a  week  throughout  the  year  as  "  week  work,"  with 
extra  days  during  the  plowing  and  harvesting  seasons. 
This  extra  work  was  a  real  hardship,  for  the  villein  often 
spent  practically  his  whole  time  for  a  fortnight  working 
for  the  lord,  when  he  should  have  been  planting  or  gath- 
ering his  own  crops.  The  regular  work  in  summer  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  weeding  and  mowing,  but  it  might  be 
spent  upon  the  lord's  mill,  upon  the  manor  house,  or 
upon  the  roads.  In  return  for  all  these  services,  how- 
ever, the  villein  had  the  continued  use  of  his  lands,  which 
frequently  remained  in  the  possession  of  one  family  of 
villeins  for  three  or  four  centuries. 

Many  were  the  special  dues,  fines,  or  taxes  that  the  lord 
levied  on  his  unfortunate  villeins.  Some  of  these  were 
similar  to  the  feudal  dues  owed  by  the  lord  himself  to  his 
own  overlord  (§  478).  Some  of  these  and  others  are 
enumerated  elsewhere  (§§  490,  496). 

496.  Serfs.  —  Unlike  the  villeins,  the  serfs  were  not 
free,  for  they  were  bound  to  the  land,  which  they  could  not 
leave.  UnUke  the  villeins  again,  their  services  to  their 
lord  were  not  fixed  and  definite.  Wheneyer  the  noble 
needed  their  help  to  till  his  fields,  cook  his  food,  or  care 
for  his  stable,  the  serf  must  drop  his  own  work  and  give 
what  the  lord  demanded.  Even  then  his  life  was  freer 
and  more  hopeful  than  that  of  his  slave  ancestors,  and 
the  lot  grew  lighter  as  the  centimes  went  by,  for  the  serv- 
ices that  he  must  give  to  the  noble  became  fixed  by 
custom.  He  was  allowed  to  marry  and  might  enter  the 
Church,  in  which  his  lowly  birth  did  not  debar  hhn  from 
rising  to  an  exalted  position. 

Serfdom  disappeared  in  France  and  England  soon  after 
the  Crusades,  the  serf  gaining  personal  freedom  as  well 
as  the  right  to  pay  all  of  his  obligations  to  his  lord  at 
stated  times  and  in  fixed  amounts  (§  627).    In  Germany 
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serfdom  existed  until  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
in  Russia  Alexander  II  freed  more  than  twenty  million 
serfs  as  late  as  1863.  Many  lords  freed  their  serfs  volun- 
tarily,  as  a  villein  was  a  more  willing  servant  and  did 
better  work. 

496.  What  the  Peasant  did  for  the  Lord.  —  An  old  List  of  pay- 
document  gives  a  picture  of  the  dues  on  a  French  estate,  ^^^  ^^  * 
an  estate  held  by  the  Church.  estate  in 


France. 


"The  tenants  must  fetch  stone,  mix  mortar,  and  serve  the 
masons.  Toward  the  last  of  June,  on  demand  they  must  mow 
and  turn  hay  and  draw  it  to  the  manoivhouse.  In  August  they 
must  reap  the  convent's  grain,  put  it  in  sheaves  and  draw  it  in. 
For  their  tenure  they  owe  the  ohampart :  ^  they  cannot  remove 
their  sheaves  before  they  have  been  to  seek  the  assessor  of  the 
ohampart,  who  deducts  his  due,  and  they  must  cart  his  part  to 
the  champart-bam ;  during  this  time  their  own  grain  remains 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain.  On  the  eighth  of  September  the 
villein  owes  his  pork-due,  one  pig  in  eight;  he  has  the  right 
to  take  out  two,  the  third  choice  belongs  to  the  seigneur.  On 
the  ninth  of  October  he  pays  the  cens.'  At  Christmas  he  owes 
his  chicken-due ;  also  the  grain-due  of  two  setiers  of  barley  and 
a  quart  of  wheat.  On  Palm  Sunday  he  owes  his  sheep-due; 
and  if  he  does  not  pay  it  on  the  day  set  the  seigneur  fines  him, 
arbitrarily.  At  Easter  he  owes  corvee ;  •  by  way  of  corvee  he 
must  plough,  sow  and  harrow.  If  the  villein  sells  his  land,  he 
owes  the  seigneur  the  thirteenth  part  of  its  value.  If  he  marries 
his  daughter  to  any  one  outside  the  seigneury,  he  pays  a  marriage- 
right  of  three  sous.  He  is  subjected  to  the  mill-ban  and  the 
oven-ban ;  *  his  wife  goes  to  get  bread ;  she  pays  the  customary 
charges;  the  woman  at  the  oven  grumbles  —  for  she  is  'very 
proud  and  haughty'  — and  the  man  at  the  oven  complains  of 
not  having  his  due ;  he  swears  that  the  oven  will  be  poorly  heated 
and  that  the  villein's  bread  will  be  all  raw  and  not  weU  browned." ' 

t  Ohampart  —  part  of  produce. 

t  Cens  —  a  very  small  money  rent.  • 

*  Corv6e  —  personal  service  for  the  noble. 

*  Ban  —  order  from  the  noble  to  use  his  mill  or  oven. 
■  Quoted  from  Seignobos  (Dow),  Feudal  lUgime,  p.  24. 
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The  home  497.  The  Life  of  the  Peasant.  —  It  does  not  necessarily 
^^j^^  follow  that  the  peasants  were  wretched  because  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  nobles.  Yet  the  life  of  the  com- 
mon people  during  the  centuries  from  Charlemagne  to  the 
close  of  the  Crusades  was  degraded.  Almost  all  of  the 
peasants  Uved  in  miserable  wooden  or  sod  huts  of  one 
room,  with  a  single  window,  without  glass,  of  course,  and 
having  no  chimney.  There  was  Uttle  furniture.  Possibly 
rushes  covered  the  earthen  floor.  Masses  of  straw  served 
for  beds,  the  peasants  wearing  the  same  rough  clothing 
during  the  day  and  at  night.  Cooking  was  done  outside, 
if  the  weather  permitted,  for  without  a  chimney  an  indoor 
fire  was  a  necessary  evil  to  be  avoided.  In  wet  weather 
the  room  was  partitioned  off  so  that  the  pig  and  poultry 
might  have  half.  Pestilences  were  frequent  because  of 
the  filth  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Food  of  the      Food  was  coarse  and  of  Uttle  variety.    The  peasants 

S!""  ^^  ^"^^  ^"^^^  ^^^^'  especially  salt  pork.  On  holy 
days,  of  which  there  were  a  very  large  number,  it  was 
sometimes  possible  to  secure  fish.  Heavy  unleavened 
bread  or  cakes  of  wheat  or  rye  formed  the  main  diet. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  were  poor,  those  which  are  most  in 
use  at  present  being  unknown.  A  cheap  beer  or  wine 
was  made  and  consumed  in  large  quantities.  In  time  of 
plenty  no  one  went  hungry,  but  famines  occurred  with 
alarming  frequency. 
Decay  of  498.   Decline    of   the  Feudal     System.  —  The   feudal 

^"t^^lf ^^  system  was  an  attempt  to  preserve  order  and  continue 
the  noblee.  government  in  an  age  which  started  with  lawlessness 
that  was  almost  anarchy.  As  western  Europe  became 
more  settled,  as  roads  were  built  and  commerce  developed, 
as  warfare  declined,  the  feudal  system  was  not  so  satis- 
factory. Not  only  did  serfs  buy  their  personal  freedom, 
but  they  might  go  to  the  towns,  where,  after  a  year  and 
a  day,  their  lords  had  no  further  claim  on  them.     "  The 
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old  order  changeth/'  and  the  kings  began  to  assert  the 
rights,  which  they  had  legally,  to  demand  obedience  from 
the  nobles.  The  feudal  system  crumbled  to  pieces  because 
it  had  outlived  its  usefulness ;  but  many  feudal  ideas 
survived,  so  that  some  feudal  dues  were  paid  in  very  recent 
times,  and,  it  was  not  until  almost  our  own  day  that  in 
Germany,  for  example,  the  duchies  and  city  kingdoms 
which  were  "  left  over  "  from  feudal  times,  were  united 
mto  a  great  German  empire. 

As  a  political  institiUian  feudalism  was  undermined  by  Nature  of 
the  rise  of  towns  (§§  548-551),  by  the  development  of  the  ^%^^f® 
power  of  kings,  and  by  the  beginnings  of  national  senti*  ism. 
ment.    As  an  economic  inatittUion  it  was  replaced  by  the 
money  payments  which  were   substituted  for   services 
(§§  623-627),  by  the  improvement  in  roads,  and  by  the 
development  of  commerce.    As  a  military  institution,  it 
was  no  longer  needed  when   kings  could    hire   troops 
instead  of  calling  upon  feudal  dependents  who  might  or 
might  not  furnish  knights,  and  when  gunpowder  made 
armor  and  the  castle  valueless.    As  a  social  institution  it 
siu^ved  all  of  the  others,  for  titles  and  privileges  con- 
tinued; but  the  classes  of  society  were  not  separated 
after  1400  as  they  were  during  the  Feudal  Age. 

499.   Summary.  —  Feudalism     sought     to     maintain  Purpoaeand 
order  in  an  age  of  confusion  without  sacrificing  the  per-  cjafac*«r 
sonal  independence  which  almost  all  Teutons  held  dear,  feudal 
Every  noble  held  land,  called  a  fief,  from  some  one  higher  "y"**™- 
in  feudal  authority.     The  superior  was  called  a  suzerain, 
the  dependent  a  vassal,  but  both  were  nobles.    The  over- 
lord gave  protection  and  allowed  the  vassal  the  use  of  the 
fief ;   the  vassal  gave  military  service,  coiuii  service,  and 
financial  service.    A  noble  really  ruled  his  own  dominions, 
with  very  Uttle  check  upon  his  authority,  if  he  could  make 
the  people  in  that  territory  obey  him  rather  than  the  duke 
or  the  king  who  were  this  noble's  feudal  superiors. 


medieval 
manor. 
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The  noble.  The  nobles  lived  in  manor  houses,  of  which  each  had 
several.  On  the  Continent  one  of  these  was  probably  a 
castle  made  of  stone,  with  a  huge  tower  and  courtyard 
within  the  walls.  The  nobles  hunted  and  jousted,  but 
especially  delighted  m  making  private  warfare.  They 
wore  fine  armor  and  always  went  on  horseback. 
To  prevent  attacks  on  defenseless  persons,  the  Church 
declared  the  Peace  of  God,  and  to  break  up  private  war- 
fare, the  Truce  of  God  limited  private  fighting  to  fewer 
than  one  hundred  days  a  year.  In  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  later  Feudal  Age,  the  knights  showed  a  more 
chivalrous  spirit  toward  opponents  and  stood  forth  as  the 
champions  of  noble  women  and  the  Church. 

The  Engliah  The  people  of  Europe  during  the  early  feudal  period  lived 
on  manors,  or  rural  estates,  in  self-supporting  villages,  imder 
lords  of  the  manors.  Under  the  lords,  although  they  were 
bondmen,  the  people  helped  to  govern  themselves  in  courts. 
They  held  land  for  which  they  paid  in  work  or  in  products 
of  their  lands.  The  cultivated  lands  of  each  manor  were 
divided  mto  three  great  fields  of  many  narrow  strips,  the 
lord  and  the  peasants  holding  scattered  strips. 

Thepeaaant      The  workers  who  supported  the  burden  of  the  feudal 

Fe^aAoe.  ^y^*^"^  ^^  landed  rights  and  social  privilege  were  either 
seiis,  who  were  bound  to  the  soil,  or  villeins,  who  were 
personally  free  but  gave  services  or  produce  to  the  nobles 
in  exchange  for  land  which  they  cultivated.  These  serfs 
and  villeins  were  not  part  of  the  fevdal  system^  they  simply 
supported  it.  The  peasant's  burdens  were  heavy,  his 
work  was  continuous,  his  food  was  crude,  and  his  home 
was  without  comforts.  During  the  later  Feudal  Age 
the  serfs  in  England  and  France  gained  their  freedom. 
The  lot  of  the  villein  improved  also,  and,  as  money  be- 
came more  plentiful,  personal  services  were  often  changed 
into  money  rents  and  occasionally  villeins  were  able  even 
to  buy  their  land. 
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Questions 

1.  Why  was  the  duke  of  Normandy  more  powerful  in  Nor- 
mandy than  the  king  of  France? 

2.  Explain  these  terms:  suzerain,  vassal,  fief,  homage, 
fealty,  investiture,  military  service,  court  service,  feudal  aids, 
reHef ,  alienation,  escheat. 

3.  Who  was  a  suzerain?  What  cotdd  he  demand  of  his 
vassals?  What  dukes  or  coimts  recognized  the  king  of  France 
as  their  immediate  overlord?     (See  map,  p.  491.) 

4.  What  two  powers  must  any  lord  possess  in  order  to 
be  the  real  ruler  of  his  estate  or  domain? 

5.  Compare  the  feudal  system  of  England  (§  585)  with  that 
of  France  (§§  475-479). 

6.  Imagine  yourself  back  in  the  Feudal  Age.  Write  a 
short  account  of  your  experiences  as  you  approach  a  castle 
and  go  through  it. 

7.  Why  was  there  usually  "a  feast  or  a  famine"  in  the 
Feudal  Age? 

8.  Why  did  a  great  lord  spend  several  months  at  each  of 
his  manor  houses?     Why  were  game  preserves  established  in  the  . 
later  Feudal  Age?    Why  should  the  peasants  have  objected 
to  the  noble's  hunting  rights? 

9.  How  did  the  ceremony  of  knighting  test  the  character, 
skill,  and  endurance  of  the  new  knight? 

10.  What  do  we  owe  to  chivalry?  Is  the  modem  gentleman 
more  or  less  chivalrous  than  the  medieval  knight?  Name 
differences  between  the  medieval  standards  of  character  and 
modem  standards. 

11.  Describe  a  medieval  manor.  To  what  extent  was  it 
dependent  on  the  outside  world?     What  did  its  courts  do? 

12.  How  were  the  cultivated  lands  of  a  manor  divided  and 
subdivided?  Why  were  the  strips  of  each  peasant  scattered? 
What  rights  did  each  peasant  have  in  the  "commons"? 

13.  Why  was  a  system  of  cultivation  in  common  use  during 
the  Middle  Ages  ?  In  what  ways  is  it  less  satisfactory  than  a 
separate  system  where  farm  lands  are  ctdtivated  by  different 
owners?      What  is  a  freehold? 

14.  Why  was  the  serf  better  off  than  his  ancestors?  F  thf 
villein's  lot  was  sometimes  worse  than  that  of  his  forefathers, 
why  did  he  submit  to  it? 
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15.  Where  does  serfdom  exist  now?  In  what  countries  was 
it  abolished  first?  in  whioh,  last?  How  do  you  account  for  these 
facts? 

16.  Ck>mpare  the  life  of  the  peasant  with  that  of  our  poorest 
laborers  at  present.  Was  the  peasant  worse  ofiF  than  our  poor 
of  the  present  day?    Explain  your  answer. 

17.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system : 
political,  economic,  military,  and  social.  Would  you  say  that 
the  feudal  system  declined  before  or  after  the  discovery  of 
America?  Were  any  forms  of  feudalism  transplanted  to 
America? 

18.  In  what  ways  was  the  feudal  system  like  the  government 
or  the  social  organization  at  the  present  day?  Answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  first,  for  the  feudal  period,  second,  for  the 
present  day:  What  classes  vote?  Have  all  the  same  legal 
rights?  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  social  privileges  of  the 
classes?  Who  holds  private  property?  Who  has  personal 
freedom? 

19.  Mention  some  things  whioh  seem  necessary  to  us  that 
did  not  exist  eight  centuries  ago ;  some  comforts ;  some  luxuries. 
Has  the  standard  of  living  improved?  the  standard  of  morality? 

20.  Why  should  you  like  to  have  lived  during  the  Feudal 
Age?    Why  do  you  prefer  to  live  now? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH 

General  Character 

600.  Dual  Position  of  the  Medieval  Church.  — ^There  The  two 
were  two  great  institutions  of  the  Feudal  Age.    One  was  f^J'^ 
the  feudal  system   itself,   that  system  of   landholding  of  the 
which  divided  society  into  feudal  classes  of  nobles,  with  ^®"<^  Aga 
serfs  and  villeins  to  do  the  real  work,  and  which  gave 
western  Europe  those  loosely  organized  feudal  states 

(§  580),  with  weak  kings  and  unruly  nobles.  The  other 
was  the  Church,  a  medieval  religious  empire,  an  insti- 
tution unlike  any  that  we  have  to-day,  although  as  a 
religious  organization  it  was  similar  to  chiu'ches  with  which 
we  are  familiar. 

In  studying  the  medieval  Church  we  should  take  into  Dirtlnotion 
account  the  disorder  and  the  comparatively  crude  civU-  ^^^^ 
ization  of  the  Feudal  Age.    We  must  discriminate  be-  political 
tween  the  Church  as  a  religums  body  and  the  Church  as  S2n«ad'aB 
a  political  organization,  for  the  medieval  Church  played  arellgioua 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  the  time  as  well  as  the  ^'^^' 
chief  rdle  in  religion.    We  ought  not  to  confuse  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  work  of  the  Church  with  the  political 
and  social  policies  of  the  Church,  for  the  medieval  Church 
VX18  a  product  of  the  times.     As  a  political  organization 
it  v)a8  little  better  and  litUe  worse  than  its  times,  while  ths 
Church  as  a  religious  body  represented  the  best  ideas  and 
wishes  of  the  early  feudal  period. 

601.  The  Importance  of  the  Medieval  Religious  Empire. 

—  We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  importance 

411 
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How  feudal-  of  the  medieval  Church  depended  as  much  on  its  political 
^?PJ^®  *  position  as  it  did  on  its  religious  work.  Because  western 
empire  neo-  Europe  was  divided  into  tens  of  thousands  of  isolated 


and  self-governing  manors,  or  feudal  estates,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Church  unite  all  the  people  under  its 
own  rule.  Because  these  people  were  scattered  and 
separated,  it  was  essential  that  the  rule  of  the  Church 
should  be  semi-political  as  well  as  religious. 
The  Church  502.  Variety  of  Interests  of  the  Medieval  Church.  — 
iSidaMuid  ^^^  people  almost  literally  lived  and  thought  and  had  their 
buaineu  being  in  the  Church.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
organiier.  Church  performed  in  the  Feudal  Age  a  large  part  of  the 
work  that  is  done  to-day  by  our  national,  state,  and  local 
governments.  The  Church  did  not  simply  pray  for 
the  people  and  give  them  religious  instruction;  it  fur- 
nished the  schools,  it  preserved  the  learning ;  it  controlled 
the  work  days,  and  ruled  the  holy  days.  It  took  care 
of  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  sick.  It  copied  manu- 
scripts, wove  cloth,  transported  wines,  and  other  mer- 
chandise, punished  usurers  and  thieves,  and  in  other  ways 
helped  to  make  business  profitable  and  safe.  Because 
it  was  a  great  religious  empire,  it  controlled  the  p>olLtics 
of  duchies,  cities,  and  countries,  especially  those  of  Rome 
and  Italy. 
The  Church  In  an  age  of  ignorance,  of  destitution,  and  of  tumult, 
m^aaT'  ^^®  Church  stood  for  wisdom,  for  industry,  and  for  order. 
Unquestionably  many  churchmen  were  narrow,  dogmatic, 
intolerant,  and  selfish ;  in  fact,  a  few  were  extremely 
ignorant,  indolent,  and  corrupt.  Yet  in  at  least  one  way, 
socially,  the  Church  was  very  broad.  In  a  period  when 
class  distinctions  almost  separated  the  people  into  castes, 
it  was  (>ossible  for  any  one,  even  an  emancipated  serf, 
to  rise  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church.  The  Church 
was  not  simply  the  greatest  force,  but  the  greatest  uplift- 
ing force  of  the  Feudal  Age. 
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503.   Differences  between  the  Medieval  Chnrch  and  General, 
the  Modem  Church.  —  In  order  that  we  may  understand 
better  this  great  universal  or  Catholic  Church,  with  Rome 
at  its  center,  let  us  compare  it  with  the  churches  of  the 
present  time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  m^eval  Church  included  practi-  All  people 
cally  every  one  in  western  Europe.    Because  it  was  the  JJ^^  *** 
only  Church  in  western  Europe,  i.e.  a  universal  Chiu-ch,  Church, 
every  child  really  was  a  member  of  this  Church  from  the 
time  of  his  birth,  much  as  we  are  American  citizens  if 
we  are  born  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  this  universal  Church  needed  a  very  Organiu^ 
large  and  complete  organization.  At  the  top  of  this  q^JL^  ^* 
organization  was  the  spiritual  father  or  Pope.  Under 
him  were  archbishops,  and  under  each  archbishop  many 
bishops.  Below  the  bishops  were  the  parish  priests,  and 
often  abbots  and  abbesses.  Its  organization  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  to-day. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Church  was  the  reUgioiis  teacher  Relisioiu 
and  moral  guide  of  every  person,  since  aU  were  members  i'-truction. 
of  the  Church.     Fourth,  through  its  priests  and  bishops.  Schools  and 
and  especially  through  its  nuns  and  monks,  it  collected  ^®*™^- 
and  made  books  and  provided  practically  the  only  schools 
of  that  day.    Fifth,  because  the  Church  had  extensive  Church 
lands,  its  officials,  as  the  bishops  and  abbots,  had  not  ^^ 
only  duties  as  churchmen  but  also  were  vassals  and  there-' 
fore  had  feudal  obligations  to  their  overlords.     Sixth,  RevenueB. 
the  Church  secured  most  of  its  revenues  either  from  reg- 
ular systems  of  contributions  similar  to  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  people  to  modern  governments  or  from  the  reve- 
nues of  lands  owned  by  the  Church. 

604.   The    Classes   of    Churchmen.  —  In   a    universal  Great 
Church  like  that  of  the  Middle  Age  there  were  neces-  p*^^**^ 
sarily  a  great  many  different  classes  of  churchmen.     First 
of  all  we  may  divide  all  churchmen  into  two  classes:  the 
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regvlar  dergy,  who  lived  according  to  rule  (Latin."  regula  " 
=  rule)  and  were  connected  with  an  institution  like  a 
monastery,  and,  secondly,  the  secular  dergy,  who  were 
connected  with  some  "  church  "  and  worked  among  the 
people.  We  shall  study  first  the  regular  clergy  who 
were  members  of  the  monastic  orders. 

The  Monastic  Ordbhs 
Ekrt7  uid  506.   A   Medieval   MoQastery.  —  In   the   early  feudal 

tato  medt-    period  there  was  a  revival  of  monasticieta.    Before  that 


Id  the  CloiBtei  of  a  Teuth  Century  Mouaatery. 

time  most  monks  had  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  order ; 
that  is,  they  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (|437). 
We  have  already  noticed  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  by  these  monks  in  the  period  following  the  Ger- 
man invasions  (§§  437-443).  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  monks  played  an  even  more  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant part.    Id  fact,  monasticism  ia  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  and  distinctive  features  of  medieval  dviliza- 
tion. 

The  monks,  or  nuns,  were  organized  in  religious  bodies  ^  Tha  ohurah, 
that  dwelt  together  in  a  group  of  buildings  called  a  ^'J^^: 
monastery.     Each   monastery  had   a  chapel   or  abbey  modatioiu 
tor  the  exclusive  use  of  its  own  monks,  but  the  most  '"  «"••'•• 
distinctive   feature   of 
a  monastery  was   the 
cloister,*    The  cloister 
was  a  quadrangle  with 
covered  arcades  on  the 
four  sides  and  an  open 
space    in    the    middle 
which  was  either  paved 
or  covered  with  grass 
or  flowers. 

S06.  Tbe  Liffl  of  the 
Monk.  —  The  monk 
dressed  in  coarse  gar- 
ments. The  outer  gar- 
ment was  a  very  large 
cloak,  different  colors 

being  adopted  by  dif-  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

ferent  monastic  orders. 

The  head  was  covered,  almost  buried,  in  a  huge  cowl  or 
hood. 

■  The  mooBstoiy  was  ruled  by  a  leader,  an  abbot  oi  prior,  who  hod 
abaotute  power  over  the  monaateries.  There  vaa  no  aell-sovemraeDt 
amoDB  the  monlca.  The  abbot  or  prior  had  separate  rooms  and  ipeeuJ 
privilBEea.  Gueeta  of  honor  were  entertained  by  him.  The  potittoa  of 
abbot  or  prior  was  much  coveted. 

*  On  the  north  side  of  the  oloiater  stood  the  church,  which  waa  alwayt 
oonatructad  in  the  form  of  a  ctoaa.  On  the  other  aides  there  were  (leepins 
KOmg  tor  the  monks,  gueat  chambers,  a  dining-room,  Htorerooma,  and 
a  council  chamber  for  the  buainen  meetinsa  of  the  monlca.  There  waa 
a  aeparata  workroom,  "acrip-to'ri-um, "  tor  the  monks  who  oopied 
manuacripta.  but  tfaeredoeanotaeemtohavebeenaMpumteachoolroom. 
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Even  the  Benedictine  monks  failed  to  keep  up  the 
severe  discipUne  of  the  early  years.^  In  each  Benedictine 
monastery  there  were  six  daily  religious  services,  the 
first  at  dawn  and  the  last  at  midnight.  Naturally  all 
monks  were  not  obUged  to  attend  all  services.  The  seven 
hours  of  work  now  came  to  mean  seven  hours  of  useful 
occupation  indoors  or  outside.  Copying  manuscripts 
was  frequently  substituted  for  work  in  the  fields.  The 
rule,  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  that  there  should  be  but 
one  regular  meal  a  day  and  that  without  meat,  was  not 
followed  in  more  northern  cUmates. 

607.  What  the  Monasteries  did  for  the  Public.  —  Any 
traveler  could  stop  at  a  monastery  for  at  least  one  night 
and  he  might  be  entertained  much  longer.  Separate 
halls  and  chambers  (the  hos-pi'ti-um)  were  set  aside  for 
these  travelers.  "  What  a  contrast  must  often  have 
existed  between  the  hospitium  and  the  cloister!  Here 
a  crowd  of  people  of  every  degree  —  nobles  and  ladies, 
knights  and  dames,  traders  with  their  wares,  minstrels 
with  their  songs  and  juggling  tricks,  monks  and  clerks, 
palmers,  friars,  beggars  —  hustling  about  the  court  or 
crowding  the  long  tables  of  the  hall ;  and,  a  few  paces  off, 
the  dark-frocked  monks,  with  faces  buried  in  their  cowls, 
pacing  the  ambulatory  in  silent  meditation,  or  sitting  at 
their  meagre  refection  [meal],  enlivened  only  by  the 
monotonous  sound  of  the  novice's  voice  reading  a  homily 
from  the  pulpit!"  * 

Three  services  of  special  interest  were  rendered  for  per- 
sons outside  of  the  monastery.  Multitudes  were  fed  at 
the  monastery  gates  daily.    One  famous  monastery  looked 

^  A  monk  took  the  triple  vow  of  poverty,  ehaatiiy,  and  obedience. 
Although  the  monastery  might  be  very  rich,  he  owned  nothing,  for  it  was 
not  well  for  a  monk  to  own  worldly  possessions.  He  should  not  marry, 
for  married  men  were  more  interested  in  their  wives  and  children  than  in 
the  work  of  the  Church.    He  must  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  his  abbot. 

*  Cutts,  Seenee  and  CharacUrt  of  the  Middle  Agee^  p.  87. 
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after  17,000  poor  people  in  one  year.  Another  fed  15,000 
at  its  gates  in  a  single  day.  The  charitable  work  of  the 
monks  included  also  the  care  of  the  sick,  for  whom  they 
usually  had  a  separate  room  in  the  monastery.  They 
also  had  schools,  as  we  noticed  in  the  time  of  Chariemagne 
(§451).  In  order  to  understand  better  the  part  taken 
by  the  monasteries  in  this  early  period,  with  its  dominating 
feudal  lords,  and,  in  the  later  period,  with  its  crusades 


A  Fortified  Abbey.  Mont  St.  Michel. 

and  its  growing  towns,  let  us  notice  the  most  important 
additions  to  the  monastic  orders  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

fiOS.    Cluny.  —  So   much  did   the   interference  of   the  The  mother 
nobles  threaten  the  independence  and  the  work  of  the  •w'°»^n' 
monasteries  that  as  early  as  910  a.d.  a  duke  of  Aq-ui-taine'  which  hod  ' 
established  at  Cluny  in  eastern  France  a  monastery  which  "**  overlord, 
was  not  to  be  dependent  on  any  overlord,  not  even  a 
king  or  an  emperor.     The  monks  of  Cluny  chose  their 
own  abbot,'  who  recc^nized   no  superior  but  the   Pope. 

'  The  Cluniac  monaiMcy  kept  itself  as  f ar  aa  possible  free  from  inter- 
ferenoe  by  the  local  noble.  Each  in  turn  had  only  a  prior  at  ile  head, 
for  there  was  only  one  abbot  in  the  whole  oriaoiiation,  that  of  the  original 
moQBHtery  at  Cluny. 
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As  we  shall  see  later,  the  popes  were  glad  to  free  any 
branch  of  the  Church  from  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords. 
Within  less  than  two  centuries  most  of  the  monasteriee 
in  France  and  a  great  many  in  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England  formed  a  great  organization  of  "  Cbanac " 
monasteries  wkich  wished  to  free  the  Pope  and  the  resf  of  the 
Church  from  the  interference  of  kings  arui  nobles  (§  527). 

609.   The   Military  Orders.  —  With  the  beginning  of 
the  Crusades  (§  537)  several  new  orders  of  monks  were 
created  in  order  to  care  for  pi^iims  or  crusaders.    These 
monks  did  not  stay  in  monasteries  but  went  forth  as  sol- 
diers or  knights  to  aid  the  sick  or  to  help  oppressed  cru- 
saders.    As   the   members   of   these   organizations   were 
knights  as  well  as  monks,  they  belonged  to  military  orders. 
The    Hospitalers   were   first 
organized  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  needy  among  the  pilgrims 
and    crusaders.      Later    they 
had  hospitals  in  or  near  large 
towns   and    cities   of  western 
Europe.    The  most  famous  of 
the  military  monks  were  the 
Knights    Templar,    who   pro- 
tected pUgrims  and  others  on 
their  journeys.     They  derived 
their  name  from  the  fact  that 
their  first  headquarters  were 
Knight  Templar.  ^lose  to  the  Temple  in  Jeru- 

salem. A  third  order,  some- 
what like  that  of  the  Templars,  was  made  up  of  Teutonic 
Knights.  During  the  Crusades  these  military  orders  be- 
came rich  and  powerful.  After  the  close  of  the  Crusades 
they  became  so  haughty  that  they  were  suppressed.* 
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Believers  and  Unbelievebs 

510.   New  Needs  of  the  People  and  New  Methods  in  Changes 
the  Church.  —  Great  changes  were  occurring  in  western  ?°**  ^aeon- 
Europe  during  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  and  first  half  last  half  of 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  that  is,  toward  the  end  of  the  **^«  t^ei'**^ 

.  .  century. 

Middle  Ages.  Towns  were  growing  rapidly,  commerce 
was  spreading,  wealth  was  increasing,  schools  and  imi- 
versities  were  becoming  more  numerous.  In  the  t6wns 
there  was  considerable  poverty  and  a  great  deal  of  vice 
and  crime.  Everywhere  change  was  demanded.  Dis- 
content and  doubt  were  prevalent,  especially  in  southern 
Europe. 

The  Church  had  lost  its  hold  on  many  of  its  members  New 
from  the  Pyrenees  moimtains  to  the  Danube  river.  Be-  2^*^'  ^^ 
sides  these  heretics  tens  of  thousands  of  others  needed 
better  teaching  and  more  help  than  the  Church  had  been 
giving.  To  destroy  heresy  among  the  Al-bt-geth'ses  ^  in  the 
Soutii  of  France  a  critsade  was  undertaken  similar  to  those 
a/gainst  the  unbelievers  in  Palestine  (§§  535-541).  To  give 
different  reUgious  instruction  a  new  order  of  churchmen, 
the  order  of  Do-^n'i^an  or  black  friars,*  was  established. 
To  bring  the  people  aid  and  comfort  was  the  chief  work 
of  the  Fran-^'cans  or  gray  friars. 

611.   The   Dominican   Friars    and   the   Inquisition.  —  The  In- 
The  Albigensian  crusade  was  followed  in  southern  France  <*"*"*">a 
and  elsewhere  by  the  Inquisition.    Heretics  were  hunted 
out  and  brought  to  trial.     The  inquisitors  were  harsh  in 

was  suppressed  everywhere  by  the  Pope.  The  Teutonic  Knights  con- 
tinued for  several  centuries  to  hold  lands  in  East  Prussia.  These  lands 
finally  became  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Hohensollem  that  now  oc- 
cupies the  throne  of  the  German  empire. 

^  There  were  two  chief  sects  of  heretics,  the  Wal-den'ses,  who  were 
heretical  reformers,  and  the  Albigenses,  who  believed  oriental  non- 
Christian  doctrines. 

>  There  were  four  orders  of  "friars"  :  the  Dominican,  the  Franciscan, 
tiiA  Car'mel-ite,  and  the  Au-gus-tini-an. 
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their  methods,  as  were  most  pereoiis  engaged  in  tiie  punish- 
ment of  crime,  secular  or  reli^ous,  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(§  622).     After  a  time  they  resorted  to  torture,  if  necce- 
aary,  in  order  that  the  accused  person  might  be  forced  to 
recant.    Even  those  that  recanted  were  punished  severely, 
and  those  who  refused,  being  turned  over  to  the  civil 
authorities,  frequently  were  burned 
at  the  stake. 
St  Domiiua  In  Bouthem  France,  the  work  of 

imd  hii  lol-  suppressing  heresy  was  undertaken 

chiefly  by  the  new  order  of  black 
friars.  This  order  had  just  been 
founded  by  St.  Dom'i-nic,  a  learned 
and  devout  Spaniard  of  noble  birth. 
Dominic's  followers  were  stem,  dog- 
_  malic,  waitderiTtg  preachers  to  whom 

heresy  was  especially  offensive. 
Life  of  St.  612.   St.  Francis.  —  The  founder 

^*"""-  of  the  second  famous  order  of  the 

minican  nar.  f nars  was  Ffancis  of  As-si'si.  Fran- 
cis was  the  son  of  a  successful  Itahan  merchant.  As  a  boy 
be  was  gay,  careless,  and  thoughtless,  but  a  severe  illness 
aroused  in  him  a  greater  interest  in  his  fellowmen.  He 
decided  to  give  his  life  to  poverty  and  good  works.  When 
his  father  objected,  Francis  cast  aside  the  garments  which 
his  father  had  given  him  and  started  out  barefoot,  his 
cloak  fastened  with  a  piece  of  rope.  TTi«  sincerity  and 
enthusiasm  attracted  many  followers,  who  agreed  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  visiting  and  working  among  the  poor, 
especially  among  the  lepers.  Without  purse  or  scrip,  sup- 
porting themselves  literally  as  Christ  had  requested  that 
his  first  disciples  should  do,  they  went  out,  bringing  joy 
to  thousands.  In  the  few  years  before  Francis  died,  he 
saw  his  missionary  movement  spread,  as  no  rehgious  move- 
ment had  ever  spread  before,  over  all  western  £urope. 
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518.   Medieval    Pilgrimages.  —  In   the    Middle   Ages  Great  dif- 
many  persons  went  on  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  saints  ^*^^L"^ 
or  to  other  holy  places.    A  long  pilgrimage  often  con-  pilgrimages, 
sumed  half  the  savings  of  a  Uf etime,  if  the  traveler  wished 
to  go  on  horseback  and  with  some  degree  of  comfort. 
Many  people  were  sent  on  pilgrimages  as  a  penance  for 
their  sins.    Such  persons  went  not  only  on  foot,  but  bare- 
foot they  traversed  the  rough  roads  and  paths. 

The  regular  pilgrim  traveled  without  wealth  or  comforts.  Equipment 
After  having  been  blessed  by  his  priest,  he  started  out  ^'ptoim. 
clad  in  rough  garments  and  covered  with  a  mantle.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a  stout  stag.  At  his  girdle  hung  a  Uttle 
bag,  called  his  "scrip,"  in  which  he  carried  food  or  some 
holy  souvenirs  for  sale.  At  night  he  would  stop  at  a 
monastery  or  at  some  house  of  noble  or  peasant  where  he 
would  be  welcomed  as  the  bearer  of  news  or  as  a  holy  man. 

Of  the  longer  pilgrimages  three  were  especially  famous.  Piigrim- 
In  England  the  most  noted  shrine  was  that  of  Thomas  ^^. 
Beck'et  at  Canterbury.    Chau'cer  has  immortalized  for  bury  and 
us  in   his  Can'ierAmr-y   Tales  a  fourteenth  century  pil-  ^p^^^^ 
grimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  worthy  archbishop.    Far  tine, 
more  universal  and  valuable  to  pilgrims  was  the  journey 
to  the  Eternal  City,  Rome,  the  center  of  the  religious 
universe.^  Many  pilgrims  also  undertook  the  long,  very 
severe  trip  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  where 
the  Savior  was  buried.    When  barbarous  infidels  seized 
Jerusalem,  armed  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  were  made 
by  several  armies  of  crusaders  (§§  535-541). 

614.   Miracle  Plays.  —  One  way  in  which  the  Church  Purpose 
tried  to  teach  the  people  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  was  *°^  ^^is**^'^* 
through   religious   pageants   or   through   miracle   plays. 
The  most  important  events  recorded  in  Scripture  were 
presented  in  these  plays.^ 

>  Originally  they  were  intended  chiefly  for  religious  instruction,  as  it 
was  eaaier  to  teach  many  truths  by  this  means  than  in  any  other  w^. 
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Charaetor-        These  plays  were  very  realistic.    They  brou^t  home 
''^*^  to  the  people  the  reward  of  real  virtue  and  the  punish- 

ment of  sin,  usually  with  the  aid  of  the  crudest  sort  of 
stage  devices.  In  one  play,  for  example,  the  fortunate 
were  carried  up  into  heaven,  represented  by  a  cloud,  by 
means  of  a  rope  and  windlass.  At  the  close  of  the  play 
about  the  unwise  virgins,  Christ  appeared  and  cast 
them  down  into  the  pit  of  destruction.  But  in  spite 
of  the  crudity  of  some  features  in  these  plays,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  of  the  people.  Often  these 
plays  or  pageants  taught  the  people  great  religious  truths 
in  the  same  lofty  spirit  which  the  Passion  Play  at  O-ber- 
am'mer-gau  has  inspired  in  our  own  day. 

The  Seculab  Clebgt 

Di^iflioii  of       515.   The  Secular   Organization  of  the  Chwch*  —  At 

S^^^^  this  tune  of  which  we  are  studying,  the  middle  of  the 

pariflhes.        Feudal  Age,  western  Europe  was  divided  into  a  large 

number    of    areas,    with   an   archbishop    in    charge    of 

each.     Every  archbishop  presided  over  a  large  number 

of  dioceseSf  in  most  of  which  there  was  one  and  only  one 

important  town  or  city.    The  churchman  who  had  chaige 

of  a  diocese  was,  of  course,  the  bishop.    Each  diocese  was 

in  turn  divided  into  a  large  number  of  parishes  so  small 

that  they  could  be  looked  after  by  a  priest.^ 

The  aeeuUr      The  archbishops,  the  bishops,  and  the  canons  who  were 

*^''^'  connected  with  the  bishop's  cathedral,  the  priests,  and 

their  assistants  formed  the  secular  clergy. 

Later  the  plays  became  a  source  of  great  interest  and  thqr  were  used 
chiefly  to  keep  the  hold  of  the  Church  on  the  people.  At  first  they  were 
given  in  the  churches.  Later  they  were  usually  presented  in  some 
special  adjacent  chapel,  and,  after  1400,  they  were  given  by  the  differ- 
ent gilds  of  the  towns  rather  than  by  the  Church. 

>  These  church  officials  formed  a  hierarchy  completely  organiied  like 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  later  Roman  empire  (§  397). 
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616.  The    Parish    Priests.  —  The   parish    priest   was  The  pariah 
the  churchman  upon  whom  the  people  especially  relied  ^^^^^5-. 
for  spiritual  comfort  and  help.^    He  was  consequently  tion  of  the 
the  real  foundation  of  the  great  secular  church  organiza-  ^^^^'^ 
tion  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  parish  in  the  eleventh 
century  was  usually  a  rural  district  corresponding  to  the 

manor. 

The   parish    priest  was    selected    frequently   by  the  Selection  of 
lord  of  the  manor  who  might  appoint  one  of  his  sons  or  a  ^^  "^ 
friend.    These  pastors  married,  entertained  their  friends,  lords, 
and  spent  considerable  time  hunting. 

Even  when  the  parish  priests  were  merely  clerks  or  Earnest- 
peasants,  they  seem  to  have  given  their  people  honest  ^^^  ^* 
service.    They  performed   the  sacraments,   visited  the  ignorant 
sick,  and  heard  the  confessions  of  the  dying,  lightening  ?JJj^ 
by  their  care  the  burdens  and  misfortunes  of  their  parish- 
ioners.   Chaucer's  picture  of  the  good  priest  is  one  of 
the  most  vivid  in  his  Canterbury  Tales. 

617.  The  Bishops  and  their  Cathedrals.  —  The  powerful  Position  of 
official  in  charge  of  the  diocese  was  known  as  a  bishop.  ****  bishop. 
At  his  capital  was  his  head  church,  called  a  cathedral. 

The  bishop  was  an  official  of  the  Church,  intermediary 
between  the  Pope  above  and  the  priests  below.  He 
was  also  an  important  feudal  lord  controlling  vast  church 
estates,  for  which  he  owed  allegiance  to  some  overlord, 
possibly  a  duke  or  a  king.    The  bishop  represents,  more 

^  The  priest  could  by  haptirm  bring  the  soul  into  the  shelter  of  the 
Church.  Marriage  was  performed  only  by  the  Church,  and  usually 
by  the  priests,  for  no  civil  marriages  were  permitted  in  the  Feudal  Age. 
To  the  priest  came  all  the  penitents  of  his  parish  for  con/eation.  As  a  • 
penance  for  sin  the  priest  might  prescribe  some  act  of  sacrifice  or  a  pil- 
grimage to  a  sacred  shrine.  After  they  had  confessed  their  sin,  absoliUion 
was  granted  to  those  who  were  truly  penitent.  Finally  the  priest  could 
say  ''masses"  for  the  souls  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  the  maas  being 
the  important  feature  of  all  church  service.  The  seven  sacraments  were 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Mar- 
riage, and  Holy  Orders. 
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nearly  than  any  other  one  peraonage,  the  dual  portion 
of  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  spiritual  leader 
and  temporal  ruler. 

The  building  of  beautiful  cathedrals,  with  tall,  grace- 
ful, pointed  spires  and  pointed  GoUac  arches,  was  the  meet 
wonderful  form  of  medieval  religious  art,'  They  were 
usually  the  work  of  many  bishops  and  of  many  genera- 


GlouccBter  Cathedral. 
(A  Cathedral  datioE  chiefly  from  the  Twelfth  Century.) 

tions  of  people,  for  practically  none  of  them  was  finished 
within  a  single  century.  Many  bishops  devoted  most 
of  their  revenues  to  the  construction  of  these  fine  churches, 
but  undoubtedly  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  was  p^d  by 
the  masses  of  people,  through  ta:ies,  or  through  gifts  that 
may  have  represented  real  sacrifices. 

These  marvelous   cathedrals,  built  in  the  form  of   a 

cross    (I  640),  with  magnificent  carvings  inside  and  out, 

■On 
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are  moauments  to  the  taste,  skill,  perseverance,  and  reli-  Beauty  and 
^ous  zeal  of  a  people  that  we  sometimes  fwl  to  appreci-  J^^„ 
ate  and  of  a  time  that  we  are  inclined  to  despise.    The  of  the 
beautiful  stained-glass  windows,  the  statues  in  niches  or  <»*''*'J'*i^ 
on  the  roofs,  the  reliefs  on  all  parts  of  the  cathedrals 
gave  a  message  that  even  the  uneducated  could  read. 

The  Medieval  Reugioub  E^ufibe 
B18.   Religious  Supremacy  of  the  Pope.  —  The  great  General 
secular  organization  of  the  Church  was  under  the  control  STpod*'' 


Papal  Keys. 

of  one  man,  the  Pope.  The  Pope  was  a  churchman,  usually 
a  bishop  or  abbot,  chosen  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  residing  in  Rome,  with  power  to  advise  or  remove 
bishops,  decide  what  doctrines  were  orthodox,  and  in 
general  act  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  western,  or 
Roman,  Catholic  Church. 

Because  such  a  leader  was  needed  during  the  barba-  Growth  of 
rian  invasions,  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  established  their  '^'^*""u. 
primacy  over  any  and  all  other  western  bishops.     Through  tween  376 
missionary  efforts   they  had  won  over  Britain   (§441)  ^^ '^w 
and  Germany  (§  443)  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  other  coun- 
tries to  direct  allegiance  to  the  papacy.     When  the  "  image 
controversy  "  separated  the  Church  in  the  East  from  that 
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The  popes 
as  dvil 
nilerp  and 
as  feudal 
lords. 


The  papal 
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control 
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of  the  West/  the  popes  increased  the  power  of  the  papacy. 
By  making  the  monks  (§  505)  and  in  a  later  century  the 
friars  (§§511-512)  directly  dependent  on  the  papacy, 
the  Pope  became  the  imquestioned  head  of  the  monastic 
orders  as  well  as  of  the  secular  organization,  or  hierarchy, 
of  the  Church. 

619.  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope.  —  The  Pope  was 
not  only  the  religious  head  of  the  Church ;  he  was  also 
a  very  powerful  civil  ruler.  From  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  all  bishops  had  had  the  right  to  try  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  During  the  invasions  (§  435)  all  bishops, 
and  particularly  the  bishop  of  Rome,  became  powerful 
rulers.  The  popes  soon  acquired  very  extensive  lands 
not  only  in  Italy  but  in  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Africa.  By 
alliance  with  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  (§§  450,  453)  the 
popes  became  the  civil  rulers  of  lands  around  Rome  and 
across  Italy,  a  territory  known  later  as  the  States  of  the 
Church. 

By  crowning  Charlemagne  and  maintaining  that  no 
king  could  become  emperor  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  Pope,  the  popes  began  to  extend  their  temporal 
authority  over  kings  and  emperors.  As  bishops,  even  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (§  403  n.), 
actually  punished  emperors  who  did  wrong ;  so  the  popes 
later,  as  we  shall  see  (§§  529,  533),  tried  to  make  all  the 
kings  of  western  Europe  obey  their  orders. 

620.  The  Lands  and  Other  Property  of  the  Church.  — 
Besides  the  territory  belonging  directly  to  the  papacy, 


^  When  the  eastern  emperor,  in  the  days  of  Charles  Martel,  decided 
that  there  should  not  be  images  in  the  churches,  the  popes  led  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  emperors,  partly  because  they  considered  themselves  supe- 
rior to  the  eastern  emperors.     Later  the  western  Church  was  separated 
entirely  from  the  eastern  Church,  the  latter  under  the  supervision  of  the 
-•tern  emperors  forbidding  the  worship  of  images,  the  former,  the 
rn  Church,  supporting  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  their  religioua 
e. 
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every   abbey    and    every   diocese    controlled    extensive  Extensive 
lands.    For  these  lands  feudal  dues  were  owed  to  over-  '^^1^^^^ 
lords,  since  the  Church,  like  the  counts  and  dukes  (§  475),  of  abbeys, 
did  not  ovm  lands  during  the  Feudal  Age.    These  lands  ^^°tS* 
had  been  acquired  chiefly  by  gift,  for  devout  laymen  were  papacy, 
continually  making  grants  to  the  Church  during  their 
lives  or  on  their  death  beds. 

Besides  these  lands  the  Church  owned  fine  church  Buildings 
buildings  —  chapels,   abbeys,  or    cathedrals  —  attractive  ||bte°!roalth 
cloisters,   and,   later,   valuable  libraries  of  manuscripts,  of  the 
merchandise  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  fine  cloth  em-  ^^^*"**' 
broidered  with  gold,  besides  numerous  chests  of  treas- 
ure.   In  the'  early  Feudal  Age  the  Church  had  most  of 
the  non-land  wealth  in  western  Europe.     In  the  later 
feudal  period  it  was  even  richer,  for  wealth  was  becoming 
more  abundant. 

621.  The  Church  Revenue:  —  Besides  the  gifts  that  income 
were  being  made  continually  to  the  Church,  there  were  ^™  ^^^ 
numerous  sources  of  revenue  to  pay  necessary  expenses,  taxes.' 
On  every  feudal  estate  or  manor  that  belonged  to  the 
Church,  there  was  the  entire  revenue  of  (he  '*  demesne  " 
(§492).     Then   there  were   the  payments  made  by  the 
peasants  to  the  Church  in  its  office  of  lord  of  the  manor. 

In  addition  every  tenant  who  held  land  paid  to  the  Church 
tvH)  tUhes.  The  great  tithe  consisted  of  one  tenth  or  less 
of  all  grain,  wine,  and  large  animals  raised  by  the  farmer. 
The  lesser  tithe  included  about  the  same  percentage  of  the 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  smaller  animals,  such  as  chickens 
and  doves.  The  Church  also  claimed  the  right  to  levy 
taxes,  at  the  same  time  asserting  that  it  need  not  pay 
any  taxes  to  duke  or  king. 

622.  The  Church  Courts.  —  The  Pope  and  the  Church  Need  of  uni- 
did  not  rule  this  great  religious  empire  by  the  use  of  '^"n^^- 
armies.     They  exercised  their  authority  in  part  through 

the  church  law  and  the  church  courts.    As  there  were  no 
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national  legislatures  and  the  feudal  kings  could  make  few 
laws,  during  fevdal  times  the  civil  laws  were  different  in 
every  barony  or  marwr^  of  which  there  were  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  western  Europe. 
What  the  The  ChuTch,  however,  had  a  law  of  its  own.     This 

Swlu^d!*^  cfttircft  law  was  about  the  same  over  all  western  Europe. 
It  dealt  not  only  with  churches  and  churchmen,  but  with 
every  subject  connected  with  the  Church.  The  Peace 
of  God  and  the  Truce  of  God  (§  484)  were  parts  of  the 
Chiu'ch's  law.  This  law  covered  many  subjects,  such  as 
marriage,  the  care  of  children,  the  breaking  of  agreements, 
and  the  taking  of  life,  which  are  to-day  included  in  the 
civil  or  criminal  law  of  the  stale. 
The  ohuroh  Furthermore  all  persons,  laymen  or  clergjmien,  who 
ro:^<^  broke  the  law  of  the  Church  were  tried  in  church  courts, 
position.  Any  lawbreaker  who  fled  to  a  church  building  had  the 
right  of  "  sanctuary"  and*  could  not  be  punished  by  the 
civil  authorities  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  Chiu'ch  or  under 
the  protection  of  churchmen.  The  kings  opposed  this 
interference  with  civil  affairs  by  the  clergy  and  sought  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  courts,  especially  when 
they  were  trying  to  develop  their  own  national  courts 
(§  687).  The  quarrel  between  Henry  II  of  England  and 
Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  the  most 
famous  of  the  quarrels  between  king  and  prelate.  For- 
tunately, during  the  violence  of  the  early  feudal  period, 
the  Church  gave  western  Europe  a  set  of  almost  universal 
laws  and  maintained  order  by  punishing  offenders  in  its 
own  courts. 
Ezoom-  623.   Excommunication  and  the  Interdict.  —  Even  more 

mumcatton.  jjag^jc  means  were  used  against  persons  who  opposed 
the  Church  or  broke  its  laws.  These  were  excommunica- 
tion and  the  interdict.  By  excommunication  the  offender 
was  cast  out  of  the  Church  and  was  stripped  of  office  or 
lands.    Not  only  was  his  soul  lost  unless  he  made  his 
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peace  with  the  Church,  but  all  who  aided  him,  even  those 
of  his  own  household,  would  lose  their  souls  as  well. 
Until  it  was  abused  by  overuse,  excommunication  was  a 
terrible  and  effective  weapon  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Church. 

The  interdict  laid  the  curse  of  the  Church  on  whole  com-  The  inteiv 
munUiea  or  countries  whose  people  or  rulers  disobeyed  the 
mandates  of  the  Church.  Only  occasional  services  were 
allowed.  In  some  cases  even  these  were  suspended.  An 
especially  severe  example  of  the  interdict  occurred  in 
Normandy  in  1137.  "  The  people  were  forbidden  to 
enter  the  churches  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God, 
and  the  doors  were  locked.  The  music  of  the  bells  was 
silenced  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lay  unburied  and 
putrefying,  striking  the  beholders  with  fear  and  horror. 
The  pleasures  of  marriage  were  denied  to  those  desiring 
them  and  the  solemn  joys  of  the  church  services  were 
no  longer  known."  ^  The  interdict  usually  compelled 
princes  to  3deld,  but  it  really  injured  the  Church,  because 
the  prince's  subjects  were  forced  to  do  without  religious 
services. 

624.   Summary.  —  The  medieval  Church  was  both  a  General 
reUgious  and  a  political  organization.    The  Church  looked  character, 
after  almost  every  one  and  everything.     It  had  a  very 
extensive  organization,  a  regular  hierarchy,  to  care  for 
its  members  and  their  interests. 

The  monasteries  did  a  great  deal  for  their  members  Monastic 
and  for  society.  The  monks  usually  hved  lives  of  self-  ^^^^ 
denial  and  industry.  The  monasteries  held  schools, 
kept  open  house  for  travelers,  looked  after  the  popr,  and 
had  rooms  or  buildings  for  hospitals.  There  were  several 
orders  of  monks,  the  old  Benedictine  order,  new  Benedic- 
tine orders,  such  as  those  of  Cluny  and  of  St.  Bernard,  the 
military  orders,  and  others. 

1  Penmtfivania  TrandaHon  and  ReprinUt  IV,  No.  4,  p.  28. 
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The  Church      Some  p>eopIe  did  not  believe  as  the  Church  taught. 

and  hereby.  ^^nQng  ^ese  were  the  Waldenses  and  the  'Albigenses. 
The  latter  were  destroyed  in  a  crusade  and  heresy  was 
rooted  out  by  the  Inquisition.  At  this  time  two  new  orders 
of  churchmen  were  organized,  the  black  friars,  the  Domin- 
icans, and  the  gray  friars,  the  Franciscans.  Although 
many  people  were  growing  less  religious,  devout  Christians 
still  visited  holy  shrines,  took  pilgrimages,  especially  to 
Rome  or  Palestine,  and  presented  miracle  plays. 

The  monks,  friars,  and  others  who  Uved  by  rule  were 
called  the  regular  clergy.  Other  churchmen  were  known 
as  the  secular  clergy.  Most  numerous  and  most  important 
to  the  people  were  the  parish  priests.  Priests  or  bishops 
administered  the  sacraments.  The  bishops  were  still 
very  powerful  although  much  of  their  former  power  was 
now  in  other  hands  (§  435). 

Since  the  Church  was  obliged  to  look  after  law  and 
order,  it  formed  a  religious  empire,  with  the  Pope  at  the 
head.  Under  its  religious  rule  it  united  all  of  the  people 
of  western  Europe.  It  held  extensive  lands,  collected 
large  revenues,  administered  justice  to  churchmen  and 
laymen  alike  in  its  courts,  and  punished  those  who  dared 
to  dispute  its  authority  by  excommunication  and  the 
interdict.  We  can  easily  see  therefore  why  the  Church 
was  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  important  organizsr 
tion  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Questions 

1.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  Church  as  a  ix>litiosl 
organization  and  the  Church  as  a  religious  body? 

.  2.  Name  five  differences  between  the  medieval  Church  and 
our  present  churches. 

3.  Explain  the  differences  between  the  various  classes  of 
deigy. 

4.  Was  the  work  of  the  Church  more  important  while  the 
people  of  western  Europe  were  barbarians  or  later? 

5.  Why  should  different  methods  have  been  used  by  the 
Church  in  the  early  feudal  period  and  in  the  later  period? 
Why  should  the  religious  instruction  of  the  present  differ  from 
that  of  the  Feudal  Age? 

6.  Show  the  importance  at  different  periods  of  the  following : 
conversion  of  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons ;  the  work  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  in  reclaiming  waste  lands;  the  Cluniac  reforms 
for  better  life  by  the  clergy ;  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  aid  to 
the  poor  by  the  Franciscans. 

7.  Should  heresy  have  been  permitted  by  the  Church? 
Do  you  object  to  the  Albigensian  crusade? 

8.  Compare  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Franciscan  friar,  Father 
Junipero  Serra,  in  California  with  those  of  St.  Francis  in  western 
Europe. 

9.  What  are  the  **  sacraments  "  ? 

10.  Why  should  the  bishop  of  Rome  have  gained  so  much 
power:  (1)  in  the  form  of  spiritual  leadership?  (2)  in  the  form 
of  temporal  power? 

11.  Why  was  there  any  objection  to  the  administration  of 
civil  law  by  the  Church :  (1)  if  it  freed  churchmen  from  civil 
authority?  (2)  in  the  later  Feudal  Age,  when  good  national 
civil  courts  were  established? 

12.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  Church  to  use  excommimica- 
tion  and  the  interdict  ?  Why  should  it  have  used  both  more 
sparingly? 

13.  In  what  ways  was  the  Church  the  greatest  uplifting  force 
in  the  Feudal  Age? 

14.  What  did  the  Church  do  to  protect  life?  to  guard  the 
weak  ?  to  stop  warfare  ?  to  promote  justice  ?  to  dispel  ignorance  ? 
to  encourage  liberty  of  conscience?  to  demand  higher  standards 
of  character  ?  to  discourage  luxury,  class  hatred,  vice,  and  crime  ? 
to  help  the  downtrodden,  the  sick,  and  the  oppressed? 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE   CHURCH  AND  INTERNATIONAL   MOVEMENTS 

(105^1270  A.D.) 

Empire  and  Papacy  before  1059  a.d. 

626.   Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Gemum  Nation. —  TheGer- 
The  religious  empire  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  an  empire  ^*5ie^id^ 
in  fact  but  not  in  name.    There  was  another  empire,  an  die  Ages, 
empire  in  name  but  in  many  respects  not  an  empire  in 
fact,  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter  as  ^^  the  empire." 
This  was  a  continuation  of  the  ^^^^jf^^  ftmp^'^*^  ^^  Anpiia,- . 
tus  and  Constantine  which  had  once  held  sway  over  the 
Mediterranean  world  but  had  lost  western  Europe  when 
the  German  barbarians  overran  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain.    It  was  more  directly  the  successor  of  Charle- 
Diagne^s  empire^ 

Another  reason  why  the  Germans  did  not  create  a  Revival  of 
national  government  for  Germany  afone  was  their  desire  ^^^ 
to  have  dominions  in  Italy.    In  962  a.d.  Otto  I,  king  of  in  962. 
Germany,  having  been  asked  by  the  Pope  to  help  him 
against  his  enemies  in  Italy,  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Pope. 
In  turn  the  Pope  crowned  Otto  emperor  of  ^' the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Naiion,"    In  theory  this 
Holy  Roman  Empire  included  all  western  Europe,  the 

^  After  Charlemagne's  time  the  title  of  emperor  did  not  mean  very 
much,  for  Germany  was  ruled  really  by  the  feudal  nobles  of  four  of  her 
duchies,  Bavariat  Stpa'bi<it  Fran-co*nira,  and  Saxony,  The  dukes  of  these 
four  "stem-duchies'*  were  so  powerful  that  they  usually  elected  the 
German  king  and,  having  elected  him,  tried  to  keep  him  from  gaining 
any  real  power. 
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kings  and  princes  of  all  countries  being  theoretically 
vassals   of  the   emperor.     In  fact   it   did   not  include 
'    more  than  Germany  and  Italy,  but  it  did  include  Italy 
because  Rome,  the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  was  in  Italy. 
The  emperors  usually  went  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  by 
the  Pope  and  returned  to  Germany  in  order  to  put  down 
the  insurrections  of  the  great  nobles  which  always  oc- 
curred when  the  emperor  was  absent  or  was  otherwise 
engaged. 
Henry  III         626.   Emperor  and  Popes  before  1069.  —  Otto  I  was 
Se^w)acy  *  K^eat  ruler  who  kept  both  the  nobles  in  Germany  and 
and  the        the  popes  at  Rome  subject  to  himself.    In  the  next 
S^^tSwli    century  there  was  very  great  danger  that  the  papacy 
would  lose  its  independence,  since  the  German  emperor 
Henry  III  (1039-1056  a.d.)  appointed  popes  as  he  pleased 
and  in  that  way  controlled  the  papacy  and  the  Church. 
Henry  III  was  a  very  able  king.    Before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  Henry  was  duke  of  three  of  the  stem-duchies. 
As  king  and  as  emperor,  he  was  comparatively  free  from 
the  quarrels  with  great  German  nobles  that  had  always 
spoiled  the  plans  of  other  emperors.     Unfortunately  for 
German  ncttional  unity,  Henry  died  at  the  age  of  39 
years,  leaving  a  son,  Henry  IV,  only  six  years  of  age. 
Almost  unmediately  the  great  ducal  families  regained 
their  lands  and  their  powers.    Without  great  delay  the 
Church  also  freed  itself  from  the  supervision  of  the  em- 
peror. 
Cluny'B  627.   Need  of  Reform  in  the  Church.  —  For  more  than 

refom  tbB     *  century  before  the  time  of  Henry  III  the  associated 
Church.        monasteries  of  Cluny  (§  508)  had  been  tr3ring  to  make 
the  Church  more  religious,  especially  by  freeing  it  from 
interference  by  the  feudal  lords. 
The  reforma       There  was  real  need  of  reform  in  the  Church.    It  had 
of  Cluny.      grown  rich,  its  wealth  had  attracted  irreligious  men  who 
obtained  fat  offices,  and  its  clergy  were  often  indifferent 
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and  worldly.  These  evils  led  to  demands  for  reform. 
Three  of  these  were  more  important  than  others :  ^  (1)  that 
the  clergy  should  not  marry ;  (2)  that  churchmen  should  no 
longer  buy  their  offices ;  and  (3)  that  bishops  and  the  Pope 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Church  and  not  by  outsiders. 

628.  The  Question  of  Investiture.  —  A  special  difficulty 
confronted  the  Church.    Who  should  elect  the  bishops  Who  ahoidd 
and  the  Pope?    These  high  churchmen  were  both  church  ^^  ^^ 
officials  and  civil  magistrates.    A  bishop  was  not  only  a  dergy. 
bishop,  but  he  was  a  vassal  of  some  king  or  duke.    Should 

the  Church  select  its  bishops,  .or  should  the  king  or  dukes 
decide  what  person,  as  their  vassal,  should  hold  the  lands 
of  the  bishoprics?  Here  was  a  very  real  problem:  the 
bishop  was  literally  serving  two  masters  —  one  a  religums 
organizaiion,  the  Churchy  the  other  a  feudal  overlord.  Which 
should  choose  him  and  which  should  control  him  t  In  other 
words,  who  should  invest  him  with  his  office  and  his  fieft 
To  settle  that  question  the  papacy,  soon  reformed  and 
powerful,  waged  with  the  emperor  a  conflict  which  lasted 
more  than  a  half  century.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
great  contest  between  empire  and  papacy  that  lasted 
two  hundred  years.  The  first  phase  of  the  struggle  is 
*  called  the  Investiture  Strife:  the  later  phase  is  a  struggle 
between  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  and  the  popes. 

Popes  and  Emperors  after  1059  a.d. 

629.  Henry  IV   and   Gregory   vn.  —  The  man   who 

tried  to  free  the  Church  from  the  dominance  of  the  em-  Hildebrand 
peror  and  feudal  lords  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  *°^  ¥^ 
Hil'de-brand.    Hildebrand  was  the   son   of  an   Italian 
peasant,  a  man  small  of  stature  and  of  frail  physique. 
Hildebrand  wished  especially  to  bring  the  emperor  into 
subjection  to  the  Pope.    To  accomplish  these  ends,  he 

>  Theee  are  Bometimet  called  the  nfomiB  of  Cluny* 
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insisted  that  the  Pope,  all  abbots,  bishops,  and  priests 
should  be  elected  by  the  Church.^ 

After  Hildebrand  was  chosen  Pope  as  Gregory  VII  in 
mi^^Ar^**^  1073,  he  threatened  to  excommunicate  any  emperor, 
king,  or  noble  who  invested  an  abbot  or  bishop  with 
lands,  and  also  threatened  to  exconmiimicate  the  church- 
man who  accepted  church  office  from  a  layman.  When 
Gregory  informed  Henry  that  some  of  his  counselors  had 
been  excommimicated  for  refusing  to  obey  this  order, 
Henry  repUed  in  a  violent  letter.^  Gregory's  reply  was 
excommunication.  He  deposed  King  Henry,  absolved 
Henry's  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  declared 
him  anathema. 

630,  Canossa  (1077  a.d.).  —  The  German  nobles  found 
the  excommunication  of  Henry  an  excuse  for  opposing 
him  and  helping  Gregory.  They  decided  that  Henry 
should  be  deposed  unless  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
Church  within  one  year.  Gregory  was  invited  to  come 
to  Germany.  When  Gregory  started  north,  Henry 
hastened  south,  crossing  the  Alps  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
The  king  had  gained  a  partial  victory  in  keeping  Gregory 
out  of  Germany,  but  the  scene  which  followed  at  the  castle 
of  Ca-nos'sa  in  northern  Italy  showed  the  greal  power  of 
the  Church.  At  intervals  during  three  days,  in  penitent's 
garb,  Henry  stood  barefoot  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle 
before  Gregory  would  receive  him  back  into  the  Church.' 


Humilia- 
tion of 
Henry. 


^  The  oonflict  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  might  be  said  to  have 
beeun  during  the  boyhood  of  Henry  IV  when  the  Church  decreed  (1059 
A.D.)  that  the  Pope  should  be  elected  by  a  body  of  "  cardinal  bishops/* 
a  college  of  cardinals,  as  it  is  called  now. 

*  "By  craft  abhorrent  to  the  profession  of  monk,  thou  hast  acquired 
wealth ;  by  wealth,  influence ;  by  influence,  arms ;  by  arms,  a  throne  of 
peace.  And  from  the  throne  of  peace  thou  hast  destroyed  peace.  .  .  ." 
He  demanded  that  Gregory  relinquish  the  apostolic  chair  which  he  had 
"  usurped  "  and  closed  with  the  demand  that  Gregory  give  up  the  papacy. 

*  Henry  was  now  free  to  act  against  the  German  nobles,  whom  he 
overpowered.    He  then  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  had  his  revenge  by 
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631.  The  Concordat  of  Worms  (1122  A.D.).  —  Henry  V  Compro- 
as  emperor  deserted  his  aUy,  the  papacy,  with  which  he  J^roWom 
had  fought  against  his  father.    After  a  further  struggle,  of  inyesta- 
the  investiture  conflict  came  to  an  end  with  the  Concordat  *"**• 

of  Worms  (1122  a.d.).  The  emperor  agreed  that  the  Church 
should  elect  its  ovm  abbots  and  bishops.  He  agreed  fiuiiher 
that  the  Church  alone  should  give  the  newly  elected 
officers  the  ring  and  the  staff,  which  were  the  symbols 
of  their  spirUiuil  office.  On  the  other  hand  the  Pope 
agreed  thai  elections  of  German  bishops  and  abbots  should 
be  in  the  emperor* s  presence,  and  with  his  consent,  and  that 
the  new  officers  should  receive  the  regalia,  or  symbols  of 
civil  authority,  from  the  emperor.^  Thus  as  clear  a  division 
as  possible  was  made  between  the  religious  position  and 
feudal  tenure  of  the  abbots  and  the  bishops. 

632.  Frederick  Barbarossa.  —  For  a  number  of  years  Imperial 
the  German  kings  paid  Uttle  attention  to  Italian  affairs.  ^Jl^ 
Under  Emperor  Frederick  I  (Bar-ba-ros  sa,  or  Red  Beard), 

the  third  of  the  Hohenstaufen  line,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  increase  imperial  authority  in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  A 
man  of  magnificent  physique,  Frederick  was  the  ideal  sover- 
eign of  the  Middle  Ages ;  yet  he  failed  to  combine  two  coun- 
tries so  dissimilar  as  Germany  and  Italy.  To  the  old  oppo- 
sition of  Pope  and  German  nobles,*  there  was  now  joined 

conquering  the  city  of  Rome.  Gregory  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  A 
few  months  later  he  died,  sasdng,  according  to  report,  "I  have  loved  jus- 
tice and  hated  iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile.'*  Henry  lived 
twenty  years  longer,  opposed  by  popes,  nobles,  and  his  own  sons,  until, 
worn  out,  he  abdicated  his  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  Henry  V,  who  had 
helped  the  Pope. 

^  After  1122  in  other  countries  of  Europe  church  officials  maintained, 
usually  with  success,  that  they  owed  to  an  overlord  for  the  use  of  a  church 
fief  only  the  oath  of  fealty,  not  homage  (§  477).  However,  they  usually 
gave  military  service  and  sometimes  granted  gifts  of  money. 

'The  imperial  party  was  called  Ohib'el-linet  the  papal  party  Ou^. 
The  names  survived  in  Italy  for  several  centuries  but  lost  their  origi] 
meaning. 
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new  force,  the  great  dties  of  northeni  Italy,  e.g.  Milan, 
Verona,  and  Venice,  a  force  which  represents  the  modem 
commercial  idea  as  distinct  from  the  medieval  feudal  one. 
Frederick  ii      Frederick  was  exceedingly   arbitrary  and  severe  in 
t^t^*^  dealing  with  the  cities  of  the  Po  valley.    After  he  had 
bud  taken  Milan,  the  leader,  he  allowed  the  city  to  be  de- 

^^''"-        Btroyed  by  her  jealous  neighbors.    His  severity  aroused 


The  Pope'i  Ptivate  Qardaiu,  Modern  View. 

agunst  himself  the  opposition  of  all  the  cities  in  northern 
Italy,  which  organized  the  Lombard  League.  The  popea 
gave  the  league  their  support,  and  in  1176A.n.atLe^na'no 
the  league  defeated  the  haughty  emperor.  In  the  peace  of 
Constance,  seven  years  later,  Frederick  agreed  that  the 
cities  should  elect  their  own  officials  and  manage  their  own 
affairs,  provided  they  recognized  him  as  their  overlord.' 
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63S.  Innocent  m.  —  Frederick  B&rbarossa  had  married  ImwoMt 
hia  eon  Henry  to  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  ^^^  ■"*  "* 
which  included  southern  Italy.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  papacy  that  southern  Italy  should 
not  be  united  with  sortheni  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
chief  champion  of  that  policy,  that  is,  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  papal  states  independent  and  preventing  the 


The  Vaticui  from  Bt.  Peter's,  Modeni  View. 

Hohenstaufen  kings  from  uniting  all  Italy  under  their 
rule,  was  the  great  Pope,  Innocent  III,  who  was  chosen 
to  the  pontiff's  chair  in  1198  a.d.  Innocent  III  believed 
thoroughly  in  the  -policy  of  Gregory  VII  thai  the  Pope 
should  be  the  temporal  nder  as  weU  as  the  sjnritttal  head 
of  western  Europe. 
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inoooent  Innocent  went  much  farther  than  Gregory  in  using  the 

ra  extends  curses  of  the  Church  against  his  enemies.  Gr^ory  had 
poral  power  exconununicated  his  enemies.  Innocent  not  only  ex- 
ofthe  conmiunicated  his  princely   opponents   but  placed  the 

people  of  two  countries  under  the  interdict.  Churches 
were  closed,  the  dead  were  denied  burial,  and  religious 
services  ceased.  The  use  of  the  interdict  forced  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  to  take  back  the  wife  whom  he  had 
divorced,  and  it  had  some  influence  on  King  John  (§  589), 
who  gave  up  Ekigland  to  the  Pope  and  received  it  back 
from  him  as  a  fief.  Other  kings,  including  those  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  were  forced  to  do  the 
Pope's  bidding.  Even  Innocent  III  could  not  make 
good  all  his  claims  to  power  over  all  western  Europe, 
and,  after  his  death,  the  papacy  declined  perceptibly. 
Decline  of  634.  Germany  and  Italy  after  1216.  —  The  controversy 
the  empire,  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  was  continued  under 
Frederick  II,*  grandson  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  After 
Frederick's  death  in  1250  the  apparent  victory  was  with 
the  Church.  From  this  time  the  empire  lost  its  hold  on 
Italy  and  became  a  German  state,  less  united  and  less 
well  ruled  than  France  or  England,  because  its  kings  had 
sacrificed  national  unity  to  their  dreams  of  empire  in 
Italy.  The  papacy  likewise  found  that  its  victory  did 
it  little  good.  It  had  sacrificed  its  religious  work  for 
temporal  power  at  a  time  when  the  decline  of  poUtical 
feudalism  was  making  a  religious  empire  much  less  neces- 
sary than  it  had  been.  How  the  papacy  met  the  problems 
of  the  later  feudal  period  we  shall  see  later  (§§  617-620). 

^  The  death  of  Innocent  III  occurred  about  the  time  that  Frederick 
Barbarossa's  grandson  became  emperor  as  Frederick  II.  Frederick  had 
been  bom  in  the  South  and  had  been  king  of  Sicily  for  many  years.  There 
was  great  danger  that  southern  Italy  would  now  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Naturally  Frederick  was  opposed  by  the  German 
nobles,  by  the  Lombard  cities,  and  by  the  jealous  rulers  of  central  Italy, 
but  in  general  he  waa  suocessful  against  them  all. 
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The  union  of  Germany  with  Italy  was  not  wholly  disas-  Advan- 
trous.    It  gave  opportunity  for  the  development  of  many  J^Jim 
German  cities,  including  two  leagues,  the  Rhenish  and  Italy  with 
the  Hanseatic  (§  564  and  note).    It  brought  to  Germany  Germany, 
many  scholars  and  some  ItaUan  learning.    This  intellec- 
tual influence  of  Italy  on  Germany  was  less  important 
after  1250,  however.    For  example,  Germany  did  not 
develop  universities  until  about  two  centuries  after  they 
were  to  be  found  in  France  and  England.^ 

The  Eastern  Crusades 

636.   The  Crusades  as  Armed  Pilgrimages.  —  The  part  Eight  east- 
taken  by  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  shown  not  2Se«^096- 
simply  by  its  influence  over  the  lives  of  the  people  *  and  1270). 
its  severe  struggle  with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  but  it 
is  apparent  also  in  the  great  eastern  Crusades.    The 
eight  Crusades  against  the  infidels  who  had  seized  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  of  the  Savior  at  Jerusalem  cover  a  period 
of  nearly  two  centuries  (1095-1270  a.d.),  coinciding  rather 
closely  in  time  with  the  great  struggle  between  the  empire 
and  the  papacy  which  we  have  just  considered.    The  first 
Crusade  occurred  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  about  twenty 
years  after  that  dramatic  scene  at  Canossa.    The  last 
Crusade  was  undertaken  but  a  few  years  after  the  papacy 
triumphed  over  Frederick  IT. 

^  Another  important  change  occurred  at  this  time  in  the  riae  to  power 
of  Aiutria  in 'the  Southeast,  of  Bohemia  in  the  East,  and  of  Brandenburg 
in  the  Northeast.  Thd  stem-duchies  thereafter  played  a  relatively  less 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  This  is  shown  by  the  new 
arrangement  for  the  electors  of  the  emperor.  By  the  Oolden  BuU  of 
Charles  IV  in  1356  seven  electors  were  designated  :  namely,  the  archbishops 
of  Ma-yence',  Treves  (TrCvs),  and  Cologne  (Co-16n').  the  "electors"  of 
the  Pa-lat'i-nate,  of  Saxony  (a  new  Saxony,  north  of  Bohemia),  and  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  Two  other  electors  were  added 
afterward  (1648  and  1692). 

<  Chapter  XVIII. 
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The  The  Crusades  were  distinctively  medieval  in  purpose 

medS^  *■  and  in  character.    They  were  in  a  sense  armed  pilgrimages 
armed  pii-     to  the  hoUest  of  shrines,  and  pilgrimages  were  character- 
*™'*'*^      istic  of  the  age.    Only  during  medieval  times  could  a 
universal  Church  have  organized  widespread  armed  pil- 
grimages, with  followers  from  a  half  dozen  different  coun- 
tries.   Again,   the   crusading  armies   were   distinctively 
feudal  or  medieval  organizations,   made  up  of  feudal 
groups  of  knights ;  yet  they  contained  also  a  large  number 
of  common  people,   although  the  latter  were  pilgrims 
rather  than  soldiers. 
Services   of       636.  Threatened  Turkish  Attack  on  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Emi^^  —  The  first  Crusade  started  with  a  request  made  by  the 
western        eastern  emperor  to  the  Pope  for  help  against  the  Sel- 
Europe.        ju'ki-an   Tiu'ks.    These   barbarians   had    overrun    Asia 
Minor   and   were   threatening   Constantinople.    It   was 
only  fair  that  western  Europe  should  help  the  By-zan'tine, 
or  eastern  Roman,  empire  in  its  difficulties,  since  for 
centuries  the  Byzantine  empire  had   driven   back  the 
hordes  of  Slavs,  Moslems,  and  other  enemies  who  would 
otherwise  have  attacked  the  weak  Teutonic  kingdoms 
of  the  West.    It  had  been  possible  to  do  this  because 
Constantinople   had   been   very   strongly   fortified,   and 
because  of  the  well-trained  army  and  completely  or- 
ganized government  which  the  eastern  emperors  were 
usually  able  to  maintain. 
Changes  in       Nevertheless  Constantinople  had   been  the  scene  of 
EMtem        much  disorder,  only  34  out  of  107  emperors  or  associates 
(30&-1463).    having  died  in  their  beds  during  the  ten  centuries  preced- 
ing the   capture   of  Constantinople  by   the   Ot'to-man 
Tm:ks   in    1453.    The   great   territory   over   which   the 
Emperor  Justinian  had  ruled  (§  410)  had  shrunk,  in  1096, 
to  an  area  but  six  hundred  miles  square,  from  Crete  to 
the  Danube,  and    from  the  Adriatic    Sea    to    ancient 
Sardis. 
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637.  The  First  Crusade.  —  The  crusading  movement  Vanguard 
began  with  the  appeal  made  by  Pope  Ur'ban  II  before  a  ^^^^^ 
great  assembly  at  Cler'mont  in  1095.  Fired  by  his 
eloquence  the  nobles  cried  out :  "  God  wills  it !  God 
wills  it ! "  Thousands  pledged  themselves  on  the  spot 
for  the  Crusades.  Like  wildfire  the  enthusiasm  for  a 
crusade  spread  throughout  France  and  other  countries, 
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hundreds  of  thousands  assimiing  the  red  cross  as  a  sign 
of  their  vow  to  rescue  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidel. 
Among  the  most  ardent  apostles  of  the  Crusade  was  Peter 
the  Hermitj  who  collected  a  large  band  of  followers  in 
northern  France.  Following  Walter  the  Penniless,  he  set 
out  with  his  unarmed  motley  throng,  the  vanguard  of 
the  first  Crusade.  The  journey  along  the  Danube  was 
full  of  hardships.  The  crusaders  plundered  the  people, 
and  the  people  retaliated.  Crossing  at  Constantinople 
into  Asia  Minor,  they  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  before 
the  Turks  cut  down  the  last  of  this  unfortunate  band. 
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The  knights 
of  the  first 
Crusade. 


The  march 
to  Jeru- 
salem and 
the  capture 
of  the  city. 


The  feudal 
states  in 
Palestine. 


Later  came  the  army  of  the  knights,  numbering,  with 
their  attendants,  more  than  a  half  million,  according  to  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  time.  In  alarm  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  Alexius,  prepared  to  defend  his  possessions  but 
found  this  unnecessary,  because  he  induced  most  of  the 
leaders  to  take  oath  that  they  would  be  his  vassals. 

638;  The  Capture  of  Jerusalem.  —  In  the  spring  of 
1097  the  emperor  and  the  crusaders  set  out,  the  one  to 
regain  his  lost  territories,  the  other  to  secure  the  holy 
sepulchre.  The  mutual  distrust  of  the  emperor  and  his 
western  allies,  and  the  jealousy  which  each  leader  and 
every  feudal  band  felt  toward  every  other,  grew  from 
month  to  month.  Finally,  in  June,  1099  a.d.,  after  years 
of  sieges  and  hardships,  the  crusaders  reached  Jerusalem. 
After  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  during  which  these  crusaders 
did  not  have  a  decent  supply  of  water,  they  broke 
through  the  walls,  the  defenders  fleeing.  "  Our  men 
followed,  killing  and  slaying  even  to  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  where  the  slaughter  was  so  great  that  our 
men  waded  in  blood  up  to  their  ankles." 

Most  of  the  crusaders  returned  home  without  great 
delay,  but  many  leaders  stayed  to  quarrel  over  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoils.  The  conquered  territory  in  Syria  was 
finally  divided  into  four  little  feudal  states,  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  which  was  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.^ 

639.  The  Third  Crusade.  —  The  third  Crusade  is  the 
most  interesting  international  expedition  of  the  Middle 


>  Although  comparatively  few  westerners  remained  in  Palestine,  so 
many  pilgrims  came  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  food  and  protect 
them  on  the  way.  Many  of  the  permanent  residents  were  merchants, 
most  of  whom  came  from  the  thriving  Italian  cities.  There  was  consider- 
able demand  for  western  armor,  horses,  and  particularly  grain.  Vessels 
and  caravans  took  in  return  silks  and  cottons,  spices,  wines,  and  fine 
glassware.  This  trade  developed  somewhat  before  the  second  Crusade 
was  made  in  1147,  after  the  northernmost  of  the  little  feudal  states  had 
been  recaptured  by  the  Mohammedans. 
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Ages.    It  was  made  up  of  three  national  armies,  led  by  TheCnuode 

three  diatinguished  kings,  Frederick  Barbarossa  of  Ger-  ^^  *'™' 

many  (g  532),  Philip  Augustus  of  France   (§  598),  and 

Richard  the  Lion-Heart  of  England.    Frederick  went  by 

land,   but  the  others  followed  the  shorter  and  easier 

route    by    sea.     In 

spite  of  the  promi- 

Beiice  of  the  leaders, 

or  perhaps   because 

of  that  prominence, 

they  quarreled  and 

interfered  with  one 

another.     Frederick 

having  died  in  Asia  „         .   . 

_,.  m  ■!■  Bsraceiuo  ArciB. 

Minor,    Philip    re- 
turned to  France,  leaving  Richard  to  fight  Saladin,  sultan 
of  Egypt. 

lUchard  was  preeminently  a  medieval  knight  who  Richud 
excelled  in  hand-to-hand  combats  and  fierce  fighting,  but  ^^jj^^ 
he  was  not  a  great  general  or  a  statesman.  Having  made 
no  headway  against  Saladin,  he  finally  departed  from 
Palestine,  leaving  Saladin  in  possession  of  Jerusalem. 
While  traveling  overland  through  Germany  in  disguise, 
Richard  was  recognized  by  his  enemies  and  imprisoned 
for  nearly  two  years.  Thus  ended  the  moat  spectacular 
aad  romantic  of  the  Crusades. 

640.   The  Fourth  Crusade.  —  Unlike  the  other  Crusades,  Capture   of 
the  fourth  was  an  expedition  against  the  Byzantine  em-  ^^^^ 
pire  rather  than  gainst  the  Turks  or  Saracens.     The 
crusaders  seized  and  sacked  Constantinople.' 

■  Theireicusewaa  that  tho  ruling  emperor  waa  a  usurper;  their  ressoD, 
a  desire  for  a  still  larger  share  of  the  trade  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Since  the  Dar-do-Delles'  were  not  fortified,  they  quickly  reached  the  walla 
of  Conatantinople.  Towers  having  been  eroctcd  on  the  docks  of  the  ships, 
the  attacldng  parties  crossed  on  ladders,  gained  the  walls,  and  sacked  the 
dty.     Piioelera  treasures  were  lost,  manuscripts  being  burned,  and  paint- 
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This  Latin  empire  lasted  more  than  6fty  years  (1204- 
1261  A.D.)-  It  added  nothing  to  the  glory  of  Constan- 
tinople; in  fact,  it  bo  weakened  the  city  and  Byzantine 
empire  that  they  were  conquered  later  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  but  it  brought  the  Venetians  new  lands.'  Venice 
seized  the  trade  that  had  formerly  gone  through  Con- 


Plua  of  3t.  Mark's.  Venioe.  Italy. 

stantinople,  although,  when  the  Latin  empire  fell,  Genoa 
fell  heir  to  the  eastern  trade  via  Constantinople  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

B41.  Later  Crusades.  —  The  fifth  Crusade  was  a  fanat- 
ical expedition,  the  crusaders  being  misguided  and  un- 

Ings  destroyed.  Scores  of  metal  statuee.  aome  of  which  dated  from  th« 
classical  period,  were  melted  for  weapona  and  armor.  Four  famous 
bronie  horsee  were  tSikeD  to  Venioe,  where  they  may  still  be  seen  above 
the  portico  of  St.  Mark's  Cathedral. 

>  The  Venetians  gained  "a  quarter  and  a  half  a  quarter"  of  the  lands 
of  the  Eastern  Empit«,  chiefly  those  along  the  Adriatic,  the  islands  of  tha 
Maeta  *ad  of  the  ea«l«m  Mediterranean. 
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fortunate  children  (1212).    Most  of  those  from  France  The  chil- 
never  left  the  country,  but  many  of  the  German  children  f^^ 
were  sold  into  slavery  in  the  East.    Like  the  vanguard 
of  the  first  Crusade  these  defenseless  crusaders  paid  dear 
for  their  zeal. 

Frederick  II  finally  went  (1229)  on  a  crusade  promised  Sixth, 
to  the  popes  and  St.  Louis,  Louis  IX  of  France  (1248  "7^*^^^^ 
and  1270),  led  the  last  crusaders  against  the  Moham-  OuBadeB. 
medans.    In  1291  the  foUowers  of  the  Prophet  regained 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  and  the 
Latin  kingdoms  of  the  East  came  to  an  end. 

Results  of  the  Crusades 

642.   General   Results.  —  No  event  in  history  is  due  influence  of 
to  any  single  cause,  every  change  being  the  result  of  ^^™'**u 
different  causes  working  together.    It  would  be  imtrue  great 
to  maintain  that  the  Crusades  produced  the  great  de-  J^^*^**"®/ 
velopment  in  national   feeling,    in  literatiu*e,  in  govern-  theCm- 
ment,  and  in  business  that  occurred  during  the  twelfth  "^^' 
and  thirteenth  centuries.    Nevertheless  the  Crusades  un- 
doubtedly gave  an  impetus  to  these  and  other  changes 
of  that  period.    They  were  the  occasion  if  not  the  cause 
of  a  great    revival,  a   revival   which  was  intellectual, 
political,  and  economic,  a  revival  which  showed  itself 
particularly  in  new  national  literatures,  in  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  feudal  system,  and  in  the  development 
of  conunerce. 

On  the  one  side  the  Crusades  represent  armed  religious  The  Cru- 
pilgrimages.    On  the  other  they  embody  discontent  with  ^J^arition 
feudal  oppression,  the  desire  for  conquest,  the  demand  from 
for  more  business  and  better  conunercial  opportunities,  ^^g®^*^  ^ 
and  the  search  for  those  wider  markets  which  would  bring  times, 
luxury  and  wealth.    In  short,  the  age  of  the  Crusades 
represents  the  beginnings  of  an  economic  revolution. 
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The  era-  643.   How  the   Crusades  helped  to  produce  a   New 

broader*"*"  Europe.  —  Nearly  a  million  men  took  part  in  the  Crusades. 
knowiedsB.  Before  they  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  many  of  these  armed 
pilgrims,  whether  knight  or  villein,  had  never  been  out- 
side of  their  country  or  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
manor  on  which  they  had  been  bom.  Imagine  the  result 
when  these  ignorant  men,  in  company  with  other  soldiers 
of  their  own  nation,  journeyed  month  after  month  with 
men  of  other  nationaUties,  viewed  great  cities,  discovered 
better,  ways  of  dressing  and  living,  and  dispelled  their 
own  ignorance  by  contact  with  courteous  Byzantines  and 
intelligent  Saracens.  Many  of  the  crusaders,  too  many, 
left  their  bones  on  the  wastes  of  Asia  Minor  or  in  the 
valleys  of  Syria,  but  those  that  returned  came  back  with 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  world,  with  clearer  ideas  on 
government,  a  better  knowledge  of  warfare,  and  a  truer 
conception  of  the  narrowness  of  their  old  life.  They 
did  not  bring  back  manuscripts  or  any  real  learning. 
The  time  was  not  ripe  for  that.  But  they  brought  back 
products  of  the  East ;  they  created  a  demand  for  better 
foods,  for  luxuries,  and  for  money  to  get  the  things  they 
wanted.  They  had  learned  to  bathe  more  frequently. 
They  began  to  wear  beards.  Having  discovered  that  one 
name  was  not  enough,  to  their  given  names  they  added 
surnames.  If  they  were  noble,  they  devised  coats  of 
arms  and  mottoes  to  distinguish  them  from  others. 
Thus  the  Crusades  broadened  their  lives  and  enriched 
their  experiences. 
Influence  of  644.  Eastern  Civilization  with  which  the  Crusaders 
^Jjl?^^^  were  brought  into  Contact.  —  We  can  get  a  better  idea 
on  the  era-  of  the  effect  of  eastern  civilization  on  the  half  barbarous 
■^*"*  westerners  if  we  notice  a  moment  the  character  of  liie 

Byzantine  civilization. 

"  During  the  early  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  Con- 
stantinople was  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  city  in 
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EiUrope.    Its  inhabitants  were  the  most  artistic,  learned,  Culture, 
and  highly  civiUzed  people  in  the  Christian  world.    They  i^^^ 
controlled  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  tion  in  Con- 
monopolized   the   manufacture   of   many   luxuries.  .  .  •  "t*nt»nopie. 
In  Constantinople  the  travelers  found  lighted  and  paved 
streets,  extensive  pubUc  parks,  hospitals  and  homes  for 
orphans.    Order  was  preserved  by  a  well-organized  police 
force;    theaters  and  circuses  were  maintained  for  the 
amusement   of   the    populace.    There   were    flourishing 
schools  in  which  the  scholars  pursued  not  merely  the 
elementary  studies  taught  in  the  West,  but  also  those 
pertaining  to  law,  medicine  and  science.     The  nobles 
lived  in  magnificent  buildings  which  far  siu^passed  the 
palaces  of  the  western   monarchs.    The  artisans  were 
comfortably  housed,  and  worked  together  in  great  fac- 
tories, producing  the  rich  stuffs  that  were  so  rare  and  so 
highly  prized  in  the  West.     In  short,  they  found  a  civiUza- 
tion  at  Constantinople  several  hundred  years  in  advance 
of  the  rude  customs  of  Germany,  France,  or  Elngland."  * 

Not  only  was  the  Byzantine  civiUzation  much  higher  Contact  of 
than  that  of  western  Europe,  but  the  crusaders  discovered  ^j^^J^ 
to  their  great  surprise  that  the  despised  infidels,  the  Moslems. 
Mohanmiedans,  were  more  enlightened  than  they.    In 
their  religious  zeal,  however,  they  failed  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  Moslem  or  Arab  civilization  (§§  575- 
578) ;  for  they  brought  home  comparatively  little  science 
and  learning  from  either   Constantinople  or  Palestine. 
Arab  civihzation  seems  to  have    filtered   into    Europe 
rather   through   the    Moors   in   Spain    or   through  the 
Saracenic  allies  of  Frederick  II  in  Sicily. 

646.  Political  Results.  —  The   Crusades  destrdyed   a  increase  of 
large  part  of  the  old  nobiUty.    Several  hundred  thousand  |^^'°'*^* 
knights  and  nobles  never  returned  from  the  East.    The 
new  nobility  did  not  have  the  same  prestige,  the  same 

1  Munro,  HUt&ry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  95-90. 
2a 
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influence,  or  the  same  rights  as  the  old.    The  feudal 
system,  with  the  new  nobles  as  leaders,  was  much  less 
solid  than  it  had  been  on  the  Continent  in  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  especially.    In  France  the  king 
had  grown  powerful.    In  Germany  the  king  failed  to  grow 
powerful  chiefly  because  he  spent  his  strength  fighting  the 
papacy  and  trjdng  to  control  Italy. 
Decline  of        Many  of  the  nobles  sold  their  birthright  ^  of  rights  and 
nobffityf*^     privileges.    Their  mess  of  pottage  was  equipment  and 
provision  for  the  long  journey ;   their  Jacob  either  their 
king  or  the  great  towns.'    Many  of  the  latter  were  able 
to  buy  the  right  of  governing  themselves  because  the 
new   trade   was   making  them  wealthy  and   the  lords 
needed  money. 
Rifle  of  the      The  new  towns  produced  a  new  class  made  up  of  mer- 
third  estate,  chants,   manufacturers,  and  professional  men.    To   the 
two  old  estates,  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  we  now  add 
another,  known  in  history  as  the  third  estate. 
Eastern  646.   Commerce,  Money,  and  Banking.  —  Trade  with 

^ne    and  ^^^  ^^^  existed  before  the  Crusades,  yet  they  almost 
banldng.       Created  a  new  foreign   commerce   (§§  569-570).      This 
economic  change  is  possibly  the  most  important  single 
result  of  the  Crusades.    As  considerable  expansion  of 
commerce  would  not  have  been  possible  without  money, 
gold  and  silver  coins  came  into  general  use.    In  fact  an 
international  coin  (the  Le-vant'ine  By-zant')  was  intro- 
duced.   Bankers  were  necessary  to  keep  safe  the  wealth 
of  the  merchants,  to  lend  money  for  important  expedi- 
tions, and  to  manage  great  financial  enterprises.' 
Importance       We  can  see  from  this  brief  summary  that  the  age  of 
°f  Sr  ^     ^^^  Crusades  was  one  of  radical  changes.    It  left  Eiux)pe 
sades.  bigger,  broader,  and  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  early 

feudal  period. 

1  See  The  BibU,  Genesis,  Chapter  XXV. 

s  See  Chapter  XX.  *  See  also  Chapter  XXIV. 
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647.   Summary.  —  The  western  empire  was  revived  in  Empire  and 
962  A.D.  by  Otto  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Ger-  ^f^ 
man  nation.    As  he  wished  to  control  Italy  and  the  105Q  a.d. 
papacy,  while  the  Church  wanted  to  have  the  emperor 
subordinate  to  the  Pope,  conflict  resulted. 

Emperor  Heniy  III  selected  good  popes,  but  Hilde-  The  in- 
brand,  afterward  Pope  Gregory  VII,  insisted  that  the  ^^ 
Church  should  select  its  own  popes,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
and  should  be  free  from  simony  and  a  married  clergy. 
At  Canossa  he  forced  the  German  king,  Henry  IV,  to 
seek  forgiveness,  after  humiliating  him  deeply.  By  the 
Concordat  of  Worms  (1122  a.d.),  the  Church  was  allowed 
to  choose  its  offlcials,  but  the  emperor  could  decide 
whether  the  German  bishops  were  proper  vassals. 

In  the  later  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  Hohen- 
Frederick  I  and  Frederick  II  tried  to  unite  Germany  and  «**"'«^  «™- 

perore    and 

Italy.  Popes  Alexander  III  and  Innocent  III  aimed  to  the  popes, 
prevent  this  so  as  to  preserve  the  "  States  of  the  Church." 
Innocent  III  tried  also  to  secure  recognition  of  himself 
as  the  overlord  of  many  European  kings.  After  the  death 
of  Frederick  II  the  papacy  was  victorious  over  the  empire, 
but  its  victory  was  short-lived.  .  The  empire  also  did  not 
prosper,  for  the  nobles  had  almost  all  of  the  political 
power. 

The  eastern  Crusades  were  armed  religious  pilgrimages  Cauaee  of 
to  Palestine.  They  were  due  to  the  religious  zeal  of  the  ^  ^™' 
people  and  to  the  influence  of  the  papacy.  To  a  less 
degree  they  were  affected  by  the  love  of  adventure  and 
conquest,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  trade.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  first  Crusade  was  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  cruel  Seljukian  Turks,  who  maltreated  pil- 
grims and  threatened  to  capture  Constantinople. 

The  eastern  Crusades  were  eight  in  number,  beginning  The  eight 
in  1096  and  ending  in  1270.  By  far  the  largest  was  the  J^^J^^^ 
first,  which  established  four  petty  feudal  states  in  Pales- 
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tine.    The   most   interesting   was   the   third,   in   which 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Richard  the 

lion-Heart  proceeded  against  Saladin.    The  fourth  led 

to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Venetians  and 

allies.    The  rest  were  relatively  unimportant. 

General  The    Crusades    coincided    with    important    economic 

SeCni-       changes,  of  which  the  Crusades  were  a  part  and  to  which 

sades.  the  Crusades  gave  impetus.    Travel  made  people  broader, 

and  the  absence  or  death  of  many  nobles  gave  opportimi- 

ties  for  kings  and  cities  to  increase  their  power.    The 

Crusades  made  the  use  of  money  common,  and,  more  than 

all  else,  the  Crusades  developed  the  eastern  trade  very 

greatly. 
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Questions 

1.  Name  and  explain  each  of  the  reforms  of  Cluny. 

2.  Why  was  the  bishop  "literally  serving  two  masters" 
(}  558) ? 

3.  Which  was  nearer  right,  Henry  IV  or  Hildebrand? 

4.  Name  all  of  the  reasons  that  you  can  why  the  papacy 
was  very  powerful  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  why 
it  declined  after  1300. 

5.  What  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire?  What  territory 
did  it  include  in  theory?  in  fact?  How  was  the  emperor 
chosen  before  the  Golden  Bull  of  1356?  after  1356? 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  religious  and  the  commercial 
character  of  the  Crusades. 
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7.  Compare  the  civilizations  of  the  Moslems,  the  Byzan- 
tines, the  orusadeFs,  and  that  of  America  to-day  in  regard  to 
art,  business,  learning,  and  moral  standards. 

8.  Name  at  least  five  conflicts  between  East  and  West  that 
preceded  the  Crusades. 

9.  How  were  the  Crusades  against  the  Saracens  different 
from  that  against  the  Albigenses?  (}  510.)  What  did  the  first 
Crusade  show  about  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  crusaders  and  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  western  Europe  to  co5perate  ? 

10.  Could  the  Crusades  have  taken  place  earlier?  three  cen- 
turies later?     Explain  your  answer. 

11.  Why  was  the  third  Crusade  "  the  most  interesting  interna- 
tional expedition  of  the  Middle  Ages"  ? 

12.  Was  there  any  advantage  gained  from  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Venetians  and  their  allies  in  1204  ? 

13.  Did  the  Crusades  do  more  to  produce  the  new  Europe 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  did  the  Crusades  chiefly  represent 
the  desire  for  the  changes  which  actually  developed  in  that 
century? 

14.  Explain  the  chief  results  of  the  Crusades. 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE   TOWNS  AND   TRADE 

The  Rise  op  the  Towns 

548.   New  Towns  and  Old.  —  In  the  early  Feudal  Age,  Develop- 
as  we  have  seen  (§  503),  most  of  the  people  lived  on  ™®°*^ 
manors.    In  each  manor  there  was  a  village  inhabited  villages  into 
by  the  peasants  who  tilled  the  soil  for  the  lord  of  the  manor.  *<>^'^- 
Some  of  these  villages  were  on  rather  important  rivers; 
others  were  on  old  trade  routes  that  were  now  coming 
again  into  use.    Still  others  were  at  important  cross 
roads  of  travel,  where  two  rivers  joined  or  two  trade 
routes  crossed  or  a  trade  route  crossed  a  river. 

The  larger  and  more  important  towns  of  western  Europe  Revival    of 
at  this  time  did  not  grow  out  of  manorial  villages.    They  munidDS-*^ 
were  old  cities  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  itiea. 
London  and  York  in  England ;   Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mar- 
seilles' in  France;    Co-logne'  in  Germany;    Mi'lan  and 
Florence  in  Italy  were  examples  of  Roman  municipalities 
that,  having  slept  through  the  preceding  centimes,  were 
now  awakening  to  new  life  and  activities. 

649.   The  New  Commerce  and  the  Growth  of  Towns.  Influence  of 
—  In  the  half  centiuy  before  the  first  Crusade  trade  ^e/on'the 
had  begun  again  between  the  villages  of  western  Europe,  towns, 
on  the  rivers,  and  even  from  country  to  country  along 
the  coast.    Between  the  first  Crusade  and   the   fourth 
the  cities  of  northern  Italy  grew  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Along  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers  feudal  villages  grew 
into  towns,  and  on  the  northern  coasts  of  western  Europe 
great  cities  Uke  Bruges  (Bruzh),  Antwerp,  and  Ham'burg 

developed  as  the  trade  grew. 
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Manufao-  Merchants  (§  560)  brought  to  the  towns  their  stocks 

trad?  "***  ^^  goods,  which  they  offered  for  sale  in  their  shops.  Arti- 
withinthe  sans  Opened  other  shops  in  which  they  and  their  assist- 
towM.  gj^ijg  noanufactured  by  hand  (§  556)  shoes,  cloth,  jewelry, 

furniture,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  kinds  of  goods 
that  had  been  used  Uttle  by  the  people  of  the  preceding 
centuries. 
The  feudal         660.   The  Towns  and  their  Obligations  to  their  Lords. 
of  to^°°*    —  Practically  all  of  the  towns,  whether  they  had  grown 
upon  lords,    out  of  manorial  villages  or  were  old  Roman  municipalities, 
were  controlled  by  feudal  lords.    Although  a  town  grew 
large  and  rich,  the  inhabitants  still  owed,  as  tenantSy  dues 
and  services  which  the  lord  could  demand.     A  townsman, 
whether  merchant  or  artisan,  naturally  objected  to  mak- 
ing pa3rments  for  the  protection  that  the  lord  was  supposed 
to  give,  but  which  the  town  did  not  need,  since  it  was 
able  to  protect  itself  better  than  the  lord  could  protect  it. 
How  the  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  lords,  the 

th^feudid  ^^^^^^  ^^  organized  their  members,  usually  through  the 
obligatioDB  gilds  (§  559).  Then  they  insisted  that  the  town  as  a 
t^^ff?*^*®     whole  should  pay  its  feudal  obligations  to  the  lord  in  one 

money  pay-  *-  •^  o 

ments.  payment.    Then  they  asked  that  these  payments  should 

not  vary  from  year  to  year. 

The  pur-  661.   How  the  Towns  secured   Rights.  —  As   a    rule 

ShSily      lords  did  not  make  concessions  to  the  towns  unless  they 

the  towns,     needed  their  support.     Since  the  towns  were  rich  and 

the  nobles  were  "  land  poor,"  it  was  usually  possible  for 

the  towns  to  buy  exemption  from  arbitrary  pa3rment  and 

even  to  purchase  certain  rights  as  well,  especially  from 

the  nobles  who  needed  money  for  the  Crusades.^ 

^  In  Italy  the  Pope  helped  the  Lombard  towns  against  the  emperor, 
■o  that  after  1176  (§  532)  they  became  practically  independent.  The 
emperors,  especially  Frederick  Barbarossa,  sold  privileges  to  the  towns  in 
Oermany  in  order  to  have  money  for  his  campaigns  against  the  Lombard 
cities.  In  France  the  kings  aided  the  towns  against  the  more  powerful 
nobles  whom  the  kings  were  trying  to  control,  but  they  helped  the  weaker 
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The  towns  wanted  charters  in  order  that  they  might  The  grant- 
know  what  rights  they  had,  when  payments  should  be  j^^'  ***^ 
made,  and  how  many  troops  must  be  furnished  if  their 
lords  made  war.  The  lords  often  granted  charters,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  limited  the  powers  that  the  towns 
already  had.  Then  would  ensue  a  long  struggle  to  in- 
crease the  town's  privileges ;  to  secure  freedom  from  the 
lord's  intendant,  that  is,  his  representative;  to  gain  the 
right  of  holding  more  frequent  assemblies ;  to  reduce  the 
tax  paid  to  the  lord ;  or  to  increase  the  number  of  offi- 
cials elected  by  the  town.  These  charters  survive  to- 
day in  the  charters  which  every  city  obtains  from  the 
state  government,  or  makes  for  itself  with  the  consent 
of  the  state  government. 

The  towns  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  may  be  divided  Thxee 
into  three  different  classes.     Those  of  the  first  class  never  fi"f*!"  **' 

towna. 

obtained  charters.  Those  of  the  second  class  obtained 
charters  which  allowed  them  to  pay  their  feudal  dues  an- 
nually in  a  fixed  amount.  They  had  many  rights  in  doing 
business.  The  towns  of  the  third  class  not  only  had  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights  but  were  self-governing.  These  free 
cities  were  called  communes.  In  them  developed  the  third 
estate,  a  merchant  or  burgess  class,  the  '^  bour-geoi-sie^'' 

The  Towns  and  their  Craft  Gilds 

662.   Appearance  of  a  Medieval  Town.  —  If  we  had  Walla, 
visited  a  medieval  town  in  the  later  Feudal  Age,  we  should  ^^^A^^ 
probably  have  been  able  to  see  at  a  distance  the  taU  inga. 
belfry  from  which  a  watchman  gave  warning  of  an  ap- 

noblea  against  their  rebellious  towns.  In  this  way  French  cities  never 
became  independent  like  those  of  northern  Italy  and  Germany.  In 
England  cities  were  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  Continent  but  they  helped 
the  king  against  the  nobles.  They  were  rewarded  by  liberal  charters  and 
by  admission  to  the  parliaments  which  wpre  called  occasionally  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I  (1296),  but  they  never  became  independent. 
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proacfaiiig  enemy.  If  we  had  appnaehed  l^widnn  fro^ 
the  eafrt,  we  ttbould  have  made  oat  the  high  sfane  walk, 
the  sr«at  Itlute  Tower,  the  tops  of  the  taller  booses,  the 
towen  of  castles  or  other  fortified  town  hooses,  and  the 
spbea  of  eerenJ  ebnrches,  mdn<fing  poanbly  those  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral     CrosBuig  a  drawtvidge  over  the  moat 


Tower  lA  London.  Modem  View. 

BiHToundiag  a  medieval  town,  we  should  have  passed 
through  the  massive  entraoce  gate,  guarded  by  huge  towers. 
Once  inside,  we  should  have  been  able  to  see  but  a  short 
distance  in  any  direction,  for  the  streets  were  winding,  and, 
as  a  rule,  narrow.  On  either  side  of  the  main  street  were 
high  dwellings,  possibly  tenements,  with  here  and  there  the 
spacious  town  house  that  sheltered  the  family  of  a  noble 
and  hundreds  of  his  retainers.  In  the  stilt  narrower  side 
streets  the  houses  might  be  of  two  stories  instead  of 
four  or  five,  but  they  were  hkely  to  be  well  filled  with 
people,  for  space  was  at  a  premium  within  the  walls, 
medieval  London,  for  example,  covering  lees  than  one 
square  mile. 
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BS8.  ConditionB 
within  a  Town.  —  In 
wet  weather  it  was  wi8e 
to  keep  on  the  main 
street,  which  was 
paved,  for  the  mud 
was  quite  deep  on  the 
lanes  that  led  to  the 
right  or  left.  People 
necessarily  stood  aside 
to  allow  a  drove  of 
sheep  to  paea  and 
did  not  mind  if  pigs 
roamed  the  streets  de- 

vourii^     the     refuse  owm™*.  wmBcm. 

that  was  thrown  from  Mickle.»uB«.  York,  EiMjland. 

doorways  or  from  overhanging  windows,  since  the  pigs  were 
good  scavengers.    These  windows  were  likely  to  be  open, 
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for  glass  was  still  a  great  luxury,  and  light  was  Qeeded  in  the 
rooms.  If  we  had  entered  one  of  these  houses,  we  should 
have  found  it  cold  and  rather  scantily  furnished.  The 
walls  were  usually  of  stone  for  at  least  the  first  story. 
As  chimneys  were  almost  unknown,  we  should  probably 
have  had  an  opi»rtunity  to  see  some  building  on  fire,  if 
we  had  stayed  in  town  a  month.  In  the  rear  of  the  finer 
houses  were  excellent  little  gardens  containing  a  fewfiowers. 

If  we  had  ventured  out  after  nightfall,  we  should  have  Danser  on 
needed  a  bodyguard  of  stout  attendants,  well  armed.  "treeu. 
We  could  have  heard  the  night  "  watch,"  usually  several 
men,  calling  the  hours, 
but  we  might  never- 
theless have  been  at- 
tacked and  robbed  un- 
less we  were  within 
call  of  the  watch  or 
had  our  own  guard. 
As  the  streets  were 
imlighted,  we  should 
naturally  have  carried 
our  own  lanterns. 
Even  in  dayUght  we 
should  have  been  lucky 
to  avoid  trouble. 
Medieval  towns  were 
very  disorderly ;  street 
brawls  were  numerous, 

noble    fighting   noble,  a  Medieval  Town  HaU. 

nch  and  poor  contm-         ^g^j^^,  ^^  ^^j^  j^^  3^^  j 
ually  quarrehng,  and 

members  of  different  factions  being  always  ready  to  cut 
one  another's  throats. 

884.   Some  Public  Institutions.  —  A  trip  around  one 
of  the  larger  towns  would  have  shown  us  many  beautiful 
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Town  IiaUb, 
abbeys,  and 
cathedrals. 


Squares, 


and  public 
fountains. 


Use  of  a    ' 
square  as  a 
place  for 
unemployed 
workmen. 


How  sepa- 
rate streets 
were  oc- 
cupied by 
different 
businesses. 


Use  of  home 
as  a  shop  for 
both  the 
manufac- 
ture and  the 
sale  of 
goods. 


and  interesting  buildings.  The  town  hall,  or  H6tel  de 
Ville,  was  hkely  to  be  artistic  and  highly  ornamented, 
especially  in  northern  France,  Flanders,  or  Germany. 
Church  buildings  were  numerous,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  abbeys,  quite  artistic.  If  the  town  was  the  capital 
of  a  bishop's  diocese,  we  should  have  found  a  great  cathe- 
dral looming  above  the  houses  of  the  people. 

At  a  point  where  three  or  more  streets  met  we  should 
have  found  an  open  space,  or  square.  In  many  of  these 
squares  were  "  crosses "  from  which  public  announce- 
ments were  made,  or  possibly  wells  or  public  fountains, 
from  which  the  goodwife  drew  water  for  drinking  and 
for  washing.  If  one  could  afford  it  only  wine,  ale,  or  beer 
was  used  for  quenching  thirst.  Water  was  not  in  great 
demand  for  bathing,  but  it  was  so  used  occasionally. 

666.  A  Medieval  Employment  Bureau.  Business 
Streets.  —  A  visit  to  one  of  these  "  crosses  "  in  the  early 
morning  would  have  shown  a  large  number  of  men  loiter- 
ing about  and  talking.  These  were  idle  workmen,  and 
the  square  was  a  medieval  employment  bureau,  to  which 
the  masters  came  for  employees. 

All  of  the  masters  in  any  one  craft  lived  in  the  same 
street  or  quarter  of  the  town.^  Milk  street.  Bread  street, 
Threadneedle  street.  Poultry  street,  lime  street.  Shoe 
Lane,  Distaff  Lane,  and  Com  Hill  are  a  few  of  the  names 
that  will  be  found  even  in  the  twentieth  century  on  a 
map  of  London. 

666.  Making  and  Selling  Goods  in  the  Craft  Gilds.  — 
A  master's  house  was  also  both  shop  and  store.  At  the 
front  were  kept  some  of  the  goods  that  he  had  already 
finished.    When  a  customer  came  to  a  master-weaver, 

>  The  great  retail  street  of  London  was  Cheapside.  When  capitalists 
and  bankers  became  numerous,  they  established  themselves  on  Lombard 
street,  named  after  the  province  of  Lombardy  in  northern  Italy  from 
whose  capital,  Milan,  many  of  the  bankers  came  to  Ehigland. 
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for  instance,  the  master  called  attention  to  the  weight 
of  his  cloth,  the  excellence  of  the  weaving,  the  fineness 
of  the  wool,  and  the  beauty  of  the  colors.  If  the  customer 
was  critical,^  the  weaver  took  him  back  into  the  noisy 
shop  and  showed  him  a  similar  piece  of  cloth  that  was 
being  woven.  He  would  call  attention  to  the  strength 
and  the  excellence  of  the  yam.  He  showed  the  customer 
that  the  color  would  not  run.  Fully  satisfied,  the  customer 
would  go  away  with  his  purchase. 
Sup«rvuion  The  customer  need  not  have  been  so  critical  in  the 
of  c^'**-      Middle  Ages,  for  the  weavers  would  not  have  been  al- 

men  by  the 

craft  gild      lowed  to  use  any  but  good  materials,  nor  sell  at  a  price 

"J^j^y  ^®  that  was  excessive.    All  artisans  were  obliged  to  do  their 

trates.  work  where  any  one  could  see  that  it  was  well  done.    The 

buyers  were  protected  not  so  much  by  laws  made  by  the 

king  or  by  the  town  magistrates  as  they  were  by  the 

town  association  of  artisans.     We  must  now  examine 

this  remarkable  medieval  organization,  the  craft  gild. 

Workers  in       567.   Craft  Gilds  and  the  Masters.  —  The  craft  gild 

uyw^or^  was  a  union  of  all  of  the  workers  of  any  one  industry, 

ganiied  into  usually  those  in  any  one  town.^    It  was  unlike  the  modem 

a  craft  gild,  ^^^e  union,  for  it  included  masters  as  well  as  "  laborers." 

^  * '  Sentimental  admirers  of  the  past  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  medieval 
workmen  loved  a  piece  of  good  work  for  its  own  sake  and  never  scamped  a 
job.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  medieval  craftsman 
was  not  called  a  man  of  craft  for  nothing !  His  knowledge  of  *  ways  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain '  was  extensive  and  peculiar.  The  subtle 
craft  of  the  London  bakers,  who,  while  making  up  their  customers' 
dough  stole  a  large  portion  of  the  dough  under  their  customers*  eyes  by 
means  of  a  little  trap-door  in  the  kneading-board  was  exceptional  only 
in  its  ingenuity  "  (Salsman,  English  Industries  of  the  Middle  AgeSt  p.  204). 
This  trick  of  the  bakers  reminds  one  of  the  fraud  in  the  weighing  of  sugar 
for  import  by  the  Sugar  Trust  several  years  ago.  See  "The  Case  of 
the  Seventeen  Holes,"  The  Outlook,  92  (1909),  25-38. 

*  Sometimes  Parliament  or  the  king  tried  to  force  any  set  of  craftsmen, 
as  the  weavers,  in  different  towns  to  form  a  national  association,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that,  so  united,  they  could  be  supervised  more  easily  by  the 
national  authorities. 
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In  almost  every  important  English  town  there  was  a 
weaver's  gild,  a  baker's  gild,  a  shoemaker's  gild,  a  sad- 
dler's gild,  and  a  half  hundred  others. 

In  each  business  there  were  three  classes  of  workers.  Pontion 
First  were  the  maiOers,  who  had  shops  of  their  own  and  "^e^^^ 
hired  others  to  help  them.    They  really  controlled  the  master, 
gild ;   for  they  were  the  mature  and  important  business 
men  of  their  craft.    No  one  could  become  a  master  until 
he  had  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  his 
gild  that  he  could  do  a  full  amount  of  excellent  work  within 
a  given  time.    He  must  usually  complete  some  "  master- 
piece "  before  he  was  enrolled  as  a  master. 

668.  Journeymen  and  Apprentices.  —  The  master  had  Qualifiea- 
two  kinds  of  assistants,  the  journeymen  and  the  appren-  ^d^^bl^- 
tices.     The  journeymen  were  regular  workmen,  employed  tions  of  the 
at  a  regular  wage  for  a  term  of  months  or  years.     The  J^J^*^" 
hours  were  long,  in  summer  from  five  in  the  morning  to 

seven  in  the  evening.  The  journeymen  must  be  men  of 
good  character  and  skillful.  They  could  not  be  discharged 
arbitrarily,  nor  could  they  leave  their  master  during  the 
time  for  which  they  had  agreed  to  stay.^ 

If  a  father  wished  his  son  to  learn  a  craft,  he  bound  ProTinons 
him  out  to  a  master  as  an  apprentice.    For  a  period  of  !^^*^^" 
years-,  usually  seven,  apprentices  worked  for  their  board,  learning 
lodging,  and  clothing,  living  at  the  homes  of  the  masters.  ***<*^ 
In  order  that  there  should  not  be,  in  the  future,  too  many 
workers  in  the  craft,  the  gild  limited  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, very  much  as  some  modem  labor  unions  limit  the 
number  of  their  workers. 

669.  The  Gild  in  Business  and  in  Politics.  —  The  medi-  How  the 
eval  gild  *  not  only  occupied  a  particular  street  or  quarter  ^m^*^*! 

>  They  usually  lived  at  their  own  homes,  for  most  of  them  were  heads  of   trolled 
families.    Occasionally,  of  course,  masters  failed  to  keep  their  contracts,    business, 
and  occasionally  also  all  journeymen  went  on  strike,  possibly  for  better 
wages  or  for  shorter  hours. 

<  Each  gild  usually  elected  its  own  gild  officers  and  had  courts. 
2h 
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of  a  town,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  made  most  of  the  regu- 
lationB  about  maatera,  journeymen,  and  apprentices.  It 
forbade  the  use  of  poor  materials,  tried  to  prevent  care- 
less work,  and  forbade  night  work,  chiefly  because  work 
by  candle  hght  was  likely  to  be  poorly  done  and  iuspec- 


The  Cloth  Hall  of  Bruges. 

tion  was  difficult.    Prices  were  usually  regulated  by  the 
^d  with  the  consent  of  the  ma^trates. 
Importuit         If  any  ipld  was  fw  more  important  than  any  other, 
bJ^gadTto  **'  *■''■'  *'*®  '^'°*  ^**  ^^  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  that  gild 
the  politics  usually  chose  the  mayor  or  burgomaster,  other  ma^a- 
muS^  '*™'  trates,  and  members  of  the  town  council.     In  many  com- 
munes (§551)  associations  of  craft  ^Ids  and  merchant 
gilds  had  all  of  the  rights  of  governing  the  town. 

We  can  see  from  even  tlus  brief  survey  of  the  gilds  that 
they  were  important  and  powerful  organizations.  Natu- 
rally they  abused  their  power.    Naturally  their  members, 
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being  human,   were  selfish.    Naturally,   m  time,   they  AbuaeBof 
ceased  to  be  as  necessary  or  as  useful  as  they  had  been,  w^^^^*' 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  declined,  but  decline  of 
many  of  them,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  *^®8^*^' 
kept  their  legal  rights  and  privileges  until  the  time  of 
the  great  French  Revolution. 

Local  and  General  Trade 

660.  Merchant  Gilds.  —  Goods  were  carrieki,  to  some  Organisa- 
extent,  from  one  town  to  another.    Sometimes  this  was  ^^j^. 
done  by  peddlers,  sometimes  by  more  important  persons, 

for  instance  the  merchants  themselves.  Usually  the 
traders  were  members  of  some  merchant  gild,  banded 
together  to  control  trade  within  each  town  and  to  protect 
themselves  when  transporting  their  wares. 

These  gilds  became  exceedingly  powerful.  From  the  Monopolies 
towns  they  gained  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  within  ^^b?'^^*"* 
the  town.  From  the  English  king  English  merchants 
tried  to  obtain  monopolies  of  certain  kinds  of  trade.  For 
example,  they  tried  to  gain  sole  rights  to  carry  goods  along 
the  Seine  river,  or  exclusive  control  of  the  trade  from  their 
country  to  Spain  or  to  cities  along  the  Rhine. 

661.  Local   Markets.  —  In  almost  every  town  there  Market  and 
was  a  market  place.    One  or  two  days  a  week  were  set  JJ^Vs  ** 
aside,  by  law  or  by  custom,  in  order  that  goods  made  clontrol  of 
by  the  craftsmen  might  be  exchanged  for  farm  produce.  ®^^'^^^- 
Chickens,  doves,  sheep,  wool,  hay,  shoes,  cloth,  and  other 
products  might  be  brought  to  any  general  market.    No 

farmer  was  allowed  to  sell  his  produce  on  the  way  to 
market,  nor  on  any  day  except  market  day.  In  other 
words  all  sales  were  made  in  a  place  where  every  buyer 
and  every  seller  had  an  equal  chance.  In  medieval  times 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  phrase,  a 
"  fair  price." 
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Rortrietioiia       Farmers  and  town  merchants  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
OD  trade.       j^jj  ^j  ^^^  manor  for  the  privilege  of  selling  their  prod- 
ucts.   The   town  magistratea   frequently   decided   what 
prices     should    be 
charged.'     Of    course 
most  of  these  restric- 
tions  hindered  rathei 
than  helped  trade. 
Fairs  u  ^^^-  Medieval 

tenenj  or  Fairs.  —  What     the 

m&rketa.  local  market  was  to  a 

town,  a  fair  was  to  a 
county  or  country. 
Once  a  year  merchants 
from  distant  areas 
would  get  tt^ether  to 
trade  surplus  stocks  of 
goods  which  they  had 
bought  from  local 
artisans,  obtaining  in 
exchange  other  goods 
needed  by  their  local  customers.  In  the  famous  fairs  of 
Cbam-pa'gne  in  eastern  France  men  of  all  nationalities 
came  to  exchange  goods ;  "  textiles  of  silk,  wool  and  linen ; 
minor  manufactures  and  jewelry ;  drugs  and  spices ;  raw 
materials,  like  salt  and  metals ;  leather,  skins  and  furs ; 
foods  and  drinks,  live  stock  and  slaves."  * 

The  English  fair  at  SUmr'bridge  lasted  nearly  the  whole 

>  Since  it  was  difficult  to  piMcribe  the  eutct  priee  at  which  biewl,  for 
example,  might  be  wild,  the  govenmient  arranged  a  plan  called  the 
"Aggiie  of  bread."  By  this  scheme  the  price  of  bread,  or  the  siie  of  the 
loaf,  varied  with  the  price  of  wheat.  This  reminds  us  a  UtUe  of  the  regu- 
lation of  some  iDoderD  cities  compellioK  bakers  to  stamp  upon  a  loaf  ita 
weight  and  fining  any  baker  for  selling  bread  without  such  a  stamp  or 
loavee  that  are  below  weight. 

■  Day,  Billon/  0/  Conuntret,  p.  67. 


A  Paris  Market.  Modem  View, 
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month  of  September.    There  was  a  miniature  town  of  TheEnsUsb 
many  streets  lined  with  stalls  and  tents.    Some  streets  ^^^l 
were  named  after  the  goods  sold,  others  for  the  coimty  bridge, 
or  nation  from  which  the  merchants  came.    The  Hanse 
towns  (§  564)  were  well  represented,  and  usually  there 
were  traders  from  far-away  Genoa  and  Venice.    In  some 
of  the  streets  were  sideshows,  as  in  the  exhibit  *'  fairs  " 
or  expositions  of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  century. 
Modem  ''  fairs/'  as  those  at  Philadelphia  (the  Centen- 
nial Fair,  1876),  at  Chicago  (Columbian  Exposition,  1893), 
and  at  San  Francisco  (Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915) 
are  survivals  of  the  medieval  fair.    To  many  people  the 
chief  value  of  the  medieval  fair  was  in  the  opportunity  to 
meet  other  people  and  to  find  unusual  amusement. 

663.   English    Wool    and    the    Wool    Trade.  —  Stour-  The  great 
bridge  is  near  the  best  wool  district  in  England.    In  the  ^^©'^^op- 
early  Middle  Ages  England  produced  a  great  deal  of  the  wool  grow- 
wool  used  in  central-western  Europe.    Many  landowners  S^l^^ 
had  some  sheep,  while  some  of  the  monasteries  had  large  ' 

flocks.  A  little  of  this  wool  was  used  in  spinning  and 
weaving  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  but  most  of  it  was 
exported,  especially  to  the  Flemish  towns  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  IndttstriaUy,  commerciaUy,  and  politically 
wool  and  the  wool  trade  were  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
history  of  England  during  the  laier  Middle  Ages, 

Industrially,  wool  was  important  because  it  gave  the  industrial 
landowners  a  chance  to  raise  a  commodity  that  had  a  ^^^^^ 
real  money  value.    Although  there  was  a  temptation 
to  use  agricultural  lands  for  wool  growing  (§  663),  the 
profits  from  wool  usually  outbalanced  any  losses  due 
to  the  smaller  crops  of  wheat  and  other  farm  products.^ 

^  At  present  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  which  is  called  the  "woolsack/*  from  the  seat  or  cushion  of  wool. 
This  stool  was  placed  in  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  peers  as  an  emblem 
representing  the  chief  source  of  their  wealth. 
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The  Flam- 
lib  wool 
inula. 


Unkm  of 
the  Haoee 
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Commercially,  the  wool  trade  gave  England  wealth, 
brought  her  closely  into  touch  with  the  most  enterpiisiiig 
cities  of  northern  fkirope,  and  helped  to  give  her  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  continental  civilization.  For  many  yettxs 
Eng^h  wool  was  taken  to  Flanders,  part  ol  it  bein^ 
brought  back  in  the  form  of  fine  cloth.  Under  the  last 
of  **  the  three  Edwards  "  many  Flemish  weavers  came  to 
Elngland.  In  time  fingland  learned  to  weave  all  of  the 
fine  stuffs  that  she  needed.^ 

664.  The  Hanseatic  League.  —  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and 
many  other  cities  of  northern  Europe,  at  one  time  nearly 
one  hundred,  combined  in  order  to  protect  their  mer- 
chants from  pirates  and  their  business  from  overlords 
and  the  emperor.  Beside  its  own  cities  the  Hanseatic 
League'  had  depots  as  widely  separated  as  London  in 
England,  where  their  headquarters  were  known  as  the 
Steelyard,  Bruges  in  Flanders,  and  NoVgo-rod  in  Russia. 

1  England's  expenseB  during  the  wan  with  the  Welsh  (§  593),  the 
Scotch  (§  G05),  and  i>articulariy  the  French  (the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
§§  601-604)  were  paid  in  part  by  taxes  on  the  wool  trade.  With- 
out wool  England's  polUical  as  well  as  industrial  development  would  have 
been  much  slower  than  it  was.  Commercially,  of  course,  England  was 
at  this  time  less  developed  than  the  Flemish  and  the  Hanse  towns. 

'  Leagues  of  cities  were  common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  En^and 
there  was  a  union  of  five  seacoast  towns  with  special  agreements  and 
privileges  regarding  trade.     These  were  called  the  Cinque  ports. 

Naturally,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  city  leagues  were  in 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  where  the  feudal  nobles  still  maintained  their 
authority.  The  emperor  was  the  overlord  of  the  nobles  and  the  cities 
rather  than  the  king  of  the  country.  The  first  of  these  leagues  was  formed 
by  the  large  and  wealthy  cities  of  the  Po  valley  in  northern  Italy,  and  was 
called  the  Lombard  League  (§  532).  It  was  organised  to  protect  the  cities 
from  their  enemies,  but  it  helped  the  cities  to  build  up  their  trade  and  to 
extend  their  territories.  In  the  upper  Rhine  valley  the  cities  joined 
together  for  protection  as  well  as  trade,  since  the  nobles  of  that  part  of 
Germany  had  united  in  order  to  control  the  emperor  and  the  dties. 
Cologne  was  the  leading  city  of  this  League  of  Rhenish  CiHea.  The 
Hanseatic  League  was  of  course  the  largest  and  most  powerful  league  in 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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They  fitted  out  war  vessels,  dispatched  large  fleets  of 
merchant  ships  on  important  voyages,  and  made  treaties 
of  defense,  alliance,  or  commerce  with  outside  cities  or 
countries.  They  controlled  the  commerce  and  the  politics 
of  northern  Europe  for  several  centuriea. 


In  time  the  league  declined,  especially  after  the  Dutch  Doeline  of 
people  (§  696)  began  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  ^'^^^ 
trade  in  northern  and  western  Europe.  The  lai^r  cities  vaX  of  frea 
of  the  Hanseatic  League,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lilbeck,  a«mMy 
remained  independent  and  are  now  states  of  that  impor- 
tant confederation  which  we  know  as  the  German  empire. 

S6B.   Trade  Routes  across  Germany  and  tha  Alps.  —  The 
If  a  traveler  were  anxious  to  follow  the  routes  of  trade  ^j^^"^ 
from  Hamburg  south  to  Venice  and  Genoa,  he  would  do 
one  of  four  things.    He  might  join  a  caravan  of  merchants 
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journeying  southward  over  the  exceedingly  rough  roads 
throi^h  the  important  medieval  towns  of  Nu'rem-burg 
and  Auga'burg,  and  thence  across  the  high  Alpe  to  Venice. 
If  be  went  with  some  traders  by  way  of  the  Rhine  river 
he  would  find  that  the  robber  barotu  would  come  down 
from  their  Btrong  castles  on  the  cliffs,  take  a  part  of  the 
traders'  wares  as  tolls  or  as  booty,  and  retire  to  their 
fastnesees,  secure  against  attack. 


Medieval  Bridge  at  Orthes. 

Bnises  the        66A-   The   Sea  Voyage   from  Bruges  to  Venice.  —  He 

commercial    nught  joumey  by  sea  from  Hamburg  to  Bruges.     He 

northern        would  find  Bruges  the   commercial  center  of  northern 

Europe.         Europe  and  the  most  important  depot  for  Hanse  goods 

outside  of  the  Hanseatic  League.     Her  harbor  would  be 

filled  with  Hanse  ships  which  had  transported  furs  and 

other  products  of  the  Baltic  region  and  with   English 

ships  that  brought  wool  and  hides,  carrying  back  cloth 

and  the  products  of  southern  Europe  or  the  East.     If  he 

arrived  at  the  right  season,  he  would  be  able  to  go  by  sea 

to  Venice  on  the  fleet  which  once  a  year  came  to  exchange 

the  products  of  the  Orient  for  those  of  the  North.      This 

was  the  third  way  of  reaching  Mediterranean  ports. 
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667.  A  Journey  across  France.  —  A  fourth  way  by  Roads  and 
which  he  loight  journey  from  the  North. Sea  to  a  Mediter-  ^^ 
ranean  city  would  take  him  first  from  Bruges  to  Paris. 
He  would  find  the  roads  better  as  he  went  farther  south, 
the  old  Roman  roads  of  France  being  still  in  use.    Bridges 
also  would  be  finer  in  southern  France  than  in  northern 


IX>IRB 
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Fnm  Daif%  "  HiMny  of  Commera"  Convrtgtu  dy  Lonamatu,  Often  A  00, 
Number  of  Tolls  collected  on  a  French  River. 

(Each  line  shows  that  one  toll  was  collected.  Not  all  wares  were  sub- 
ject to  every  toll,  however.  The  distance  from  Orleans  to  Nantes  is 
about  the  same  as  that  from  New  York  to  Albany.) 

Europe.  Every  time  that  he  crossed  from  one  barony, 
or  manor,  to  another,  the  steward  of  the  lord  would 
collect  tolls  from  every  merchant  or  traveler  in  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  was  traveling.  He  might  be  stopped 
several  times  a  day  to  pay  tolls.  In  this  respect  France 
was  exactly  like  every  other  country  of  Europe.  This 
custom  survives  in  the  "  oc-troi'  "  duties  collected  at  the 
gates  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  most  other  cities  of  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
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Pari*.  When  he  reached  Paris,  he  would  &nd  this  town  lively 

and  enterprising,  larger  than  London,  more  attractive 
than  Hamburg,  less  commercial  than  Bruges,  and  much 
torn  by  frequent  quarrels  between  the  factions  of  tlie 
French  nobles. 
MiiABADd  From  Paris  he  would  travel  up  the  Seine,  down  the 
of"i^^!*     Saflne  river  to  Lyons,  thence  by  river  to  Marseilles  or 


The  Grand  CaaaJ  with  Rialto  Bridge,  Vcoice. 

overland  to  Milan.  He  might  stop  to  investigate  the 
wonderful  manufacturing  shops  of  Milan  or  to  examine 
the  still  more  wonderful  vineyards,  irrigation  systems,  and 
farms  that  were  making  her  a  wealthy  and  famous  city. 
VeoetiftD  568.   The   Venice   of   the    Middle   Ages.  —  The   most 

empm  and  powerful  pjj.y  pf  t|jp  Mid<lle  Ages  and  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  then  and  now  in  that  <'ity  of  many  canals, 
the  queen  of  the  Adriati(%  Venice.'     When  the  Crusades 
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began,  Venice  furnished  vessels  for  the  crusaders.  She 
gained  trade  concessions  in  eastern  cities,  notably  Tyre. 
On  the  fourth  Crusade  (§540),  she  seized  many  of  the 
islands  and  commercially  important  provinces  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Although  Venice  was  nominally  a  republic,  the  wealthy  Aristocratic 
aristocracy  gained  absolute  control  of  the  government.  *,^^^y. 
The  poorer  people  were  deprived  of  citizenship.    Venice  erament  of 
was  ruled  through  a  doge,  or  duke,  selected  by  the  aris-  ^^  ^f*" 
tocracy,  but  the  real  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  an  am-  public, 
bitious  and  arbitrary  senate. 

In  early  years  horses  were  allowed  in  the  streets  of  Honee  and 
Venice  but  later  they  were  barred  from  the  narrow  streets  veidaa     *" 
and  the  steep  bridges.     In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  to-day, 
almost  every  one  in  Venice  traveled  by  gondola,  the 
present  rigid  and  arbitrary  rules  of  the  boatman's  gild 
being  a  survival  of  the  medieval  gild  rules. 

Trade  wrrn  the  East  —  Mongols  and  Arabs 

669.   Articles  of  Luxury  imported  from  the   East.  —  New  food- 
The  importance  of  Venice,  and  to  a  less  degree  of  Genoa,  !!j/fl*'*** 
grew  out  of  the  Levantine,  or  eastern,  trade.    When  the  imported 
crusaders  came  back  to  their  old  homes,  they  brought  ^^*^® 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  new  foods,  richer  and  more 
varied  than  the  simple  diet  of  the  western  Christians. 
Gradually  there  was  developed  a  trade  in  pepper,  which 
made  the  old  plain  foods  taste  better;  in  sugar,  which 
came  to  be  used  by  the  wealthy  in  place  of  the  honey  that 
poor  people  still  used  for  sweetening  food ;  and  in  spices, 
such  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace.    In  time  tea 
came  into  use  to  some  extent. 

year  a  gold  ring  was  dropped  into  the  Adriatic  amid  great  pomp,  signal- 
ising the  marriage  of  Venice  to  that  body  of  water,  from  which  she 
drew  her  wealth. 
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Manufao-         The  richer  people  of  western  Europe  now  b^an  to 

^i^^arti-     degjTg  ^jj^  rich  cloths  and  rare  ornaments  that  were  used 

luxury.         by  all  eastern  persons  of  rank.    Among  the  articles  of 

luxury  imported  from  the  East  were  silks,  velvets,  and 

satins,  cloths  embroidered  with  gold  thread  or  studded 

with    jewels,    vases    and    tables,    enameled    or    richly 

carved. 

CloiliB  and        570.   What  the  Italian  Fleets  carried  to  the  East.  — 

riSs  ^ttTto  ^*^"^K  out  from  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pi'sa,  a  medieval  mer- 

theEMt.       chant  fleet  would  sail  slowly  eastward.    Every  vessel 

must  be  ready  to  defend  its  cargo,  for  there  were  pirates 

on  every  sea.    The  vessels  would  be  fairly  well  laden 

with  the  products  of  western  Europe.    There  would  be 

fine  linen  and  woolen  cloths  from  Flanders  or  England, 

and  some  goods  manufactured  in  the  cities  of  northern 

Italy.    Most  of  the  cargoes  would  consist  of  raw  materials, 

quantities  of  wheat,  and  other  foodstuffs  being  sent  to  the 

Orient.    Hides,  wool,  ^ver,  and  tin  were  also  exported 

from  the  West. 

Exchange  of      These  goods  would  not  be  carried  to  the  far  East  but 

we^m^^    would  be  exchanged  for  oriental  products  at  one  of  the 

products       cities  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  probably  at  Alex- 

tinSe***^"  ^^^^»  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^K  or  at  Constantinople,  for  those  three 
Antioch.  or   cities  were  the  terminals  of  the  eastern  land  trade  routes 
Alexandria.    ^  ^j^^  Esst  and  the  natural  depots  at  which  eastern  prod- 
ucts were  exchanged  for  those  of  the  West. 
Route  to  671.  Eastern  Trade  Routes.  —  The  trade  by  way  of 

the^inSes  Alexandria  and  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Middle  Ages  followed 
via  the  Red  about  the  same  route  as  that  which  was  used  by  the  people 
®***  of  the  ancient  world  (§  112) ;  a  route  not  radically  different 

from  that  taken  by  the  commerce  which  to-day  flows 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Saracen  merchants  sent  their  goods  up  the  Nile  river  by 
boat.  They  were  then  transferred  to  a  camel  train,  which 
took  them  to  the  Red  Sea  and  then  placed  them  on  sea- 
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going  vessels  to  be  carried  to  India,  or  to  the  spice 
ifilands,  or  to  other  East  India  islands,  southeast  of  Asia. 

From  Antioch  or  from  Tyre  the  merchant  followed  a  Canvu 
still  older  route  via  the  Eupkraies  river  and  the  Persian  ^"*t;"* 
Gvif.  This  same  journey  was  made  in  almost  the  same  phratM 
way     by     merchants  T^Vi 

under    those    Babylo-  Gulf, 

nian  kings  who  first  es-  i 
tablished     commercial  ; 
empires  (§56).  Trans- 
portation by  this  route 
was     more     expensive 
than  the  trip  through 
Alexandria,  for  the  long 
journey    by    caravan 
from  Antioch  to  Bag- 
dad cost  more  than  the 
water  voy^es  by  boat.    Every  night  the  loads  were  taken 
from  the  weary  animals  and  every  morning  they  were 
replaced  on  their  patient  backs.     Naturally  only  goods 
that  were  valuable  in  small  bulk  could  be  carried  by 
caravan. 

The  routes   through   Constantinople   by   way   of   the  Routaa 
Black  and  Caspian  tteaa  were  even  more  expensive  than  J^^J^Jl, 
those  through  Antioch  and  Alexandria.     The  map  shows  tinople. 
us  where  these  routes  took  the  merchants,  one  leading 
him  to  India  and  the  other  to  China. 

S73.   Marco   Polo,   the   Greatest    Medieval    Traveler.  The  Foloa 
—  The  northern  route  to  China  was  not  used  yery  much  f^.fh  «, 
before  the  days  of  a  great  Venetian  traveler,  Marco  Polo.  Cathay  by 
Mfu-co  Polo  accompanied  his  uncles  across  the  mountains,  ^^ 
plains,  and  valleys  of  central  Asia  to  the  court  of  a  Mongol 
emperor,  Ku'blai  Khan,  who  ruled  most  of  Asia  at  this 
time,  1271  a.d.    This  emperor  was  anxious  to  bring  from 
the  West  a  hundred  missionaries  and  teachers  who  would 
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Christianize  his  people  and  teach  them  the  arts  known 
in  Europe.    Later  the  Chinese  obtained  some  help. 
Return  of         Marco  Polo  lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  Cathay,  or 
and^e^^'**  China,  holding  many  positions  of  honor  and  influence 
story  of  his  under  Kublai  Khan,  for  whom  he  undertook  extensive 
*™^®^         trips.    When  the  Polos  returned  to  Europe  they  went 
by  sea,  visiting  the  spice  islands,  and  following  the  Red 
Sea  to  Egypt.    After  his  return,  Marco  Polo  was  captured 
by  the  Genoese,  who  hated  all  Venetians.    In  prison  the 
story  of  his  travels  was  written  down ;  Europeans  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  size,  the  attractions,  and  the 
products  of  China,  India,  and  other  coimtries  of  Asia. 
The  con-  673.   The  Mongol  Empire.  —  In  Marco  Polo's  time  and 

Ge^ij'       for  at  least  a  century  afterward  many  travelers  and  mer- 
Khan  and     chants  from  Europe  visited   Cathay.    It  was  possible 
hwdeecend-  ^  make  this  long,  diflScult  journey  because  the  Mongols 
had  conquered  all  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Asia 
and  had  established  a  great  empire,  stretching  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  westward  to  the  Vis'tu-la  river  in  central 
Europe.^    This  empire  had  been  founded  by  the  grand- 
father of  Kublai    Khan,  who  is  known   in  history   as 
Gen'ghiz  Khan? 
Mongol  Kublai  Khan  and  his  brother  tried  to  gain  help  from 

S^^tei^  Christian  princes,  the  latter  asking  St.  Louis  (§599) 
anddviiisa-  to  aid  him  against  the  Arabs,  but  St.  Louis  was  afraid 
uon  from      ^  j^jjy  himself  with  a  barbarian  even  against  an  infidel. 

^  The  Mongol  empire  did  not  last  because  it  was  very  large  and  not  well 
organized.  It  was  revived  by  Ti-mur'  (Tamurlane)  about  1400  a.d. 
In  India  descendants  of  Timur  ruled  for  several  centuries  (the  great 
Moguls).  The  greatest  of  these  Indian  Moguls  was  Ak*har^  a  contem- 
porary of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

*  The  descendants  of  Genghiz  Khan  added  territory  in  China,  in  the 
West,  and  in  the  Southwest.  They  conquered  Russia,  which  remained 
under  Mongol  rule  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Everywhere,  when 
cities  were  captured,  all  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
massacred.  After  Mongol  rule  had  been  established  in  any  territory, 
most  of  the  leaden  showed  themselves  fairly  enlightened. 
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The  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  ready  to  under- 
take the  "  civilization  "  of  Asia,  for  it  was  too  busy  devel- 
oping its  own  civilization. 

674.   Direct  Contact  through  Trade  with  Near-by  M09-  Saracemo 
lem  or  Arab  Civilization.  —  Europeans  did  not  gain  as  J^^^T 
much  from  the  Mongols  as  they  did  from  the  Arabs,  tra^^with 
Trade  with  the  Mohammedans  carried  the  ItaUan  mer-  ll!^t"** 

Hpain  as 

chants  to  Syria  and  Egypt.    It  brought  them  into  close  well  as  the 
contact  with  the  Arabs  in  northern  Africa,  in  Sicily,  and  ^"** 
in  Spain.    This  contact  with  Moslem  civiUzation  taught 
the  people  of  western  Europe  many  things,  for  the  Moslem 
civilization  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  was  notable  for  its 
industrial  arts,  its  agriculture,  its  science,  and  its  culture. 

676.   Arab  Industries.  —  The  Arabs  manufactured  many  Articlee  of 
articles  of  luxury  that  were  desired  by  the  nobles  and  ^"^^ 

manufac- 

wealthy  burghers  of  western  Europe.  From  their  ex-  turedby 
tensive  mines  and  quarries  they  extracted  silver  and  ^'^^s*™^ 
iron,  marble,  and  other  fine  stones.  Spanish  armor  and 
the  blades  of  Toledo  were  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Da-mas'cus  was  noted  for  its  damask,  Mo'sul  fpr  its  musUn. 
Enameled  pottery  and  glazed  porcelains  were  made  in 
many  places,  the  islands  south  of  Spain  giving  their  name 
to  the  ware  called  ma-jol'i-ca.  One  traveler  counted 
600  villages  and  cities  in  one  part  of  Spain  devoted  to  the 
silk  mdustries.  The  Moorish  method  of  preparing  leather 
still  gives  its  name  to  Morocco  leather.  The  Arabs 
brought  to  Spain  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  linen  paper 
and  a*  knowledge  of  the  use  of  windmills.  In  the  indus- 
trial arts  the  medieval  Arabs  were  preeminent,  as  were 
the  Egyptians  in  early  historical  times  (§50). 

676.  Arab  Agriculture.  —  The  countries  occupied  by  skill  in  agri- 
the  Mohammedans  had  been  famous  for  their  agriculture  culture  and 
in  ancient  times.^    Under  the  Mohammedans  agricul-  J^^e.^ 
tural  prosperity  revived,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in 

1  See  SS  ^.  61»  I05«  308. 
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Egypt,  in  Sicily,  near  old  Carthage,  and  in  Spain.  The 
Arabs  made  a  scientific  study  of  agriculture,  as  the  Car- 
thaginians had  done.  They  devoted  especial  attention 
to  horticulture,  many  varieties  of  roses  being  introduced 
by  them  into  Europe. 

From  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  in  Spain  Christian  peoples 
learned  better  ways  of  cultivating  grains  and  fruits.  As 
the  Mohammedans  brought  to  southern  Europe  new  semi- 
tropical  plants,  western  Europe  became  acquainted  with 
sugar  cane,  with  mulberry  trees  and  the  silk  worm,  with 
apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  buckwheat,  asparagus,  melons, 
and  other  foods. 

677.  Arab  Science.  —  In  the  early  feudal  period  the 
Arab  scholars  were  more  learned  than  any  others.  From 
the  Greeks  they  borrowed  mathematics  and  philosophy 
(§§  262-267).  Following  suggestions  of  old  Greek  mathe- 
maticians, they  developed  the  subject  of  algebra.  They 
made  such  excellent  use  of  a  simplified  system  of  numerals 
invented  by  Gerbert,  a  Frenchman,  afterward  Pope 
Syl-ves'ter  II,  that  to  this  day  we  call  these  numbers 
Arabic  numerals.  They  changed  the  false  science  of  al- 
chemy into  a  real  science  of  chemistry.  They  studied 
anatomy y  being  several  centuries  ahead  of  the  peoples  of 
western  Europe  in  general  surgical  knowledge. 

578.  Arab  Culture.  —  One  of  the  caliphs  of  Spain 
brought  together  at  the  university  at  Cor'do-va  a  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  rivaling  the  great  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  (§  217).  Of  him  one  writer  sajrs : 
"  None  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  Renaissance  showed 
himself  more  liberal  and  more  enlightened  than  this  Arab 
prince  of  the  tenth  century."  *  It  was  at  this  university 
of  Cordova  that  Christian  scholars  from  western  Europe 
learned  to  study  Aristotle  (§  614).  In  Spain  these  schol- 
ars found  a  wonderful  architecture  which  we  know  as 

1  Laviase  et  Rambaud,  HiBtoire  generdU,  I,  781. 
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Moorish.  Although  much  of  this  Moslem  civilization 
was  superficial,  and  the  Arabs  gave  undue  atteation 
to  articles  of  show  and  of  luxury,  they  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  teaching  and  in  arousing  the  western 
Europeans  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 


Court  ot  Uona,  AlhambTa,  Spain. 
(An  ez&mple  of  Moorish  Architecture.) 

679.  Sunuiury.  —  Medieval  towns  grew  out  of  ma-  RIm  of  tha 
norial  villages  or  old  Roman  mimicipaUties,  especially  t***"- 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  Although  every  town 
owed  allegiance  to  an  overlord,  some  gwied  by  charter 
more  privileges  than  others.  There  were  three  classes  of 
towns,  those  without  special  privileges,  chartered  towns 
with  economic  rights,  and  self-governing  communes. 

Medieval  towns  were  small,  with  narrow  streets,  rather  Ths  towna 
high  buildings,  and  walls  to  keep  out  enemies.    Although  ^  '^■ 
dirty  and  disorderly,  many  of  them  had  fine  castles  or 
"  hotels,"  the  homes  of  unportant  nobles,  and  beautiful 
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churches  or  abbeys.  Each  town  manufactured  many 
goods.  The  mdustrial;  or  craft,  gilds  were  made  up  of 
masters  and  journeymen,  assisted  by  apprentices.  Goods 
were  made  during  the  daytime,  in  plain  sight,  and  the 
product  must  conform  to  regulations  made  by  the  gild 
or  by  the  government. 

Selling  within  the  towns  and  trade  between  towns  was 
^!^*/*iS***'  controlled  by  merchant  gilds.  There  were  local  markets 
and  general  wholesale  markets,  or  fairs.  Certain  cities 
united  in  leagues  to  protect  themselves  from  pirates  and 
from  avaricious,  plundering  nobles.  The  most  impor- 
tant leagues  were  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  Lombard 
League,  and  the  Rhenish  League.  Bruges  and  Venice 
were,  however,  more  important  commercial  cities  than 
any  others  in  medieval  Europe.  All  merchants  and  trav- 
elers were  obliged  to  pay  tolls  at  every  village  or  city.  As 
a  rule  the  roads  were  wretched,  and  rivers  were  used  as 
much  as  possible. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades  trade  sprang  up 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  most  desired  prod- 
ucts were  the  spices  from  the  East  Indies.  There  were 
three  routes,  one  by  Alexandria  and  the  Red  Sea,  one  by 
Antioch,  Bagdad,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  one  by  Con- 
stamtinople  to  India  and  also  to  Cathay,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  Mongol  empire.  From  the 
Arabs,  who  were  even  greater  traders  than  the  Venetians, 
western  Europe  not  only  obtained  fine  products  and  new 
plants,  but  it  learned  new  methods  of  manufacture  and 
agriculture,  borrowed  new  sciences,  and  acquired  new 
interest  in  learning. 
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Questions 

1.  What  is  a  town  charter?  Why  did  the  medieval  towns 
have  charters?  Why  do  our  modern  cities  have  charters?  Ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  three  kinds  of  medieval  towns. 

2.  Were  the  medieval  towns  better  than  the  city  slums  of  our 
day?  Why  were  the  medieval  towns  of  such  importance  in 
world  history? 

3.  Compare  the  craft  gild,  the  merchant  trading  companies, 
the  modem  trade  union,  and  the  modem  corporation. 

4.  Compare  medieval  industry  with  modem  manufacturing 
in  regard  to  capital,  classes  of  workers,  extent  of  products, 
machinery  and  methods,  craft  supervision,  and  governmental 
supervision. 

5.  Do  we  use  either  the  continental  or  eastern  trade  routes 
of  the  Middle  Ages?  If  not,  why  not?  Trace  all  of  these 
routes  on  a  map. 

6.  Why  do  we  have  no  leagues  of  cities  to-day?  Do  you 
imagine  that  the  medieval  leagues  used  protective  tariffs? 

7.  What  was  the  importance  of  the  Levantine  trade  to  the 
Italian  cities ;  to  the  people  of  western  Europe :  (1)  In  arous- 
ing and  in  broadening  medieval  Europe ;  (2)  In  its  influence  in 
the  new  world  ? 

8.  Show  in  detail  what  medieval  Europe  owed  to  the  Arabs. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   RISE   OP  THE   NATIONS 

The  Decline  of  Politigal  Feudalism 

680.  The  Nature  of  the  Feudal  State.  —  During  the  The  high 
Feudal  Age  western  Europe  was  divided  into  the  Holy  ^Sited'** 
Roman  Empire  and  a  number  of  countries  under  kings,  power  of 
The  chief  overlord  of  the  empire  was  called  the  emperor,  ^f®'**^* 
France  and  England  were  the  most  important  of  the  euieraiii. 
countries  ruled  by  kings.    The  chief  vassals  of  the  kings 

were  in  many  cases  called  dukes.  Under  the  dukes 
were  barons.  Now  a  feudal  king  had  very  little  power. 
The  nobles  of  his  coimtry  were,  in  fact,  exceedingly 
anxious  that  his  power  should  be  as  limited  as  possible ; 
for  then  their  power  and  influence  would  be  greater. 
In  other  words,  as  feudal  king  the  king  was  usually  a 
mere  figurehead  in  his  own  country.*  He  was  the  chief 
overlord,  or  suzerain.  He  was  not  a  sovereign,  that  is, 
a  real  monarch  or  king.  Any  coimtry  that  had  the 
feudal  system,  with  many  sets  of  vassals  and  the  king 
as  the  chief  overlord,  was  called  s,fevdal  stale, 

681.  How  the  Crusades  and  the  New  Trade  influenced  Subordin»- 
Political  Feudalism.  —  For  two  centuries  before  the  be-  ^^  ?' "*• 

taonal  to 

ginning  of  the  Crusades,  western  Europe  had  been  gov-  local  inter- 
emed  by  her  great  nobles  rather  than  by  her  kings.    There  ^"^ 
were  as  many  systems  of  law  in  each  country  as  there 
were  feudal  manors,  baronies,  or  duchies  that  were  really 

1  A  king  was  usually  powerful  as  a  duke  or  earl  or  count.  For  example, 
the  king  of  France  was  duke  of  Francia  and  for  several  centuries  had 
more  power  as  duke  than  as  king. 
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Belf-goveming.  Laws  were  enforced,  as  well  as  made, 
not  by  the  king  or  his  representatives,  but  by  the  barons 
or  the  dukes.  These  local  rulers  maintained  order  in 
their  territories.  From  their  courts  there  was  no  appeal 
(§  494).  This  kind  of  government  did  very  well  at  a 
time  when  people  of  one  locality  had  very  little  inter- 
course with  their  neighbors,  except  in  case  of  war;  but, 
when  all  joined  in  common  enterprises  Uke  the  Crusades 
or  began  to  trade  with  one  another  and  with  distant 
countries,  they  needed  something  more  than  such  a 
purely  local  and  rural  system  of  government.  With  the 
development  of  business  it  was  necessary  to  have  more  uni- 
form laws  regarding  trade.  The  traders  must  be  better 
protected  on  their  journeys,  so  that  robbers  could  not 
seize  their  goods. 
Slow  growth  682.  How  a  Nation  is  Different  from  a  Feudal  State.  — 
unJ^ofT^  It  would  be  impossible,  naturally,  for  a  people  who  had 
people  never  had  any  interests  outside  of  their  own  little  com- 

^*"k^  th  m  °^^^*y  ^  become  interested  at  once  in  the  affairs  of 
a  nation.  people  of  other  communities  within  their  country.  Only 
gradually  did  they  become  accustomed  to  buy  their  goods 
from  people  outside  of  their  towns  or  manors.  Centuries 
elapsed  before  they  learned  to  look  at  things  from  any 
point  of  view  except  that  of  their  locality.  It  took  still 
other  centuries  to  make  all  of  the  people  of  any  country 
really  united,  one  people,  under  a  common  government. 
Develop-  At  first  they  were  loyal  to  the  local  rulers.     Gradually 

™tii°'  d  ^^^y  realized  that  they  must  support  the  national  king 
national  instead  of  the  local  lord.  Then  in  time  they  developed 
patriotism,  q^  national  patriotism.  After  a  few  centuries  they  came 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  crime  so  heinous  as  a  failure 
to  support  their  king.  Even  to-day  national  patriotism 
means  a  loyalty  to  a  nation's  rulers  in  war  rather  than  a 
support  of  the  nation's  best  interests  in  peace.  In  time, 
the  conmion  interests  of  the  people  of  most  European 
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coiintries  became  so  numerous  that  the  people  were 
really  united.    They  had  become  nations, 

683.  Increase    of   Royal   Power.  —  In   the  transition  Two  foroe& 
from  a  feudal  state  to  a  nation,  particularly  in  France 

and  England,^  there  were  two  ways  in  which  the  kings 
increased  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles :  (1)  The 
nobles  no  longer  held  the  only  courts.  In  fact,  after  a 
case  had  been  tried  in  the  court  of  a  baron,  it  could  be 
appealed  to  a  court  of  the  king.  So  the  king's  court  and 
not  the  courts  of  the  nobles  gave  the  final  interpretation  of 
the  laws.  (2)  The  nobles  no  longer  collected,  exclusively 
for  their  own  use,  duties  or  taxes  on  goods  passing  through 
their  estates,  although  they  sometimes  did  that  for  the 
king.  More  frequently  the  duties  and  taxes  were  col- 
lected for  the  king  by  royal  officials. 

< 
Political  Development  of  England 

(1066-1360  A.D.) 

684.  The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  (1066  a.d.).  —  Contrast 
During  the  Feudal  Age  the  political  development  of  ^^J^°  • 
England  was  influenced  greatly  by  the  rulers  and  people  oonquest 
who  came  to  her  from  France,  or  by  her  relations  with  *nd  earlier 
France.     The  Angles  and  the  Saxons   (§  425)  and  the 

earlier  Danes    (§  467)   had   been   barbarians.    In  1066 

>  In  western  Europe  during  the  period  from  1000  to  1350  a.d.  England 
and  France  were  the  only  countries  that  were  really  becoming  nations. 
In  Germany  the  conflicts  between  the  empire  and  papacy  did  not  leave 
the  emperors  time  and  energy  enough  to  keep  the  great  German  nobles  in 
order  or  to  establish  national  courts  that  should  reduce  the  power  of  the 
nobles. 

Italy  was  divided  into  a  Norman  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  South, 
the  papal  states  in  the  center,  and  in  the  North  numerous  cities  under 
the  overlordship  of  the  emperor.  Italy  could  neither  unite  nor  develop 
a  national  spirit  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  Spanish  peninsula  the  Christians  of  the  North  were  gradually 
driving  back  the  Moors.  Numerous  petty  Christian  states  were  there- 
fore arising  in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  but  these 
found  it  impossible  to  unite  until  the  fifteenth  oentur;^  (§  660). 


William'a  Fleet  crotsiiis  the  Cbuinel. 


Tlie  Battle  of  HaatiiiBS. 
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Elngland  was  invaded  by  Normans,  who  were  more  cul- 
tured than  the  English.  The  duke  of  Normandy  from 
the  northern  part  of  France  claimed  that  the  English 
throne  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  late  king, 
Edward  the  Confessor  (§  467  n.).  The  English  lords,  how- 
ever, had  already  selected  as  king  a  leader  named  Harold. 

William  of  Normandy  had  already  distinguished  him-  William  the 
self  in  his  little  duchy  of  Normandy  as  a  brave  soldier,  Conqueror. 
a  skillful  statesman,  and  a  bom  ruler  of  men.  As  soon 
as  he  learned  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
William  prepared  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the  English 
throne  by  brining  to  England  a  large  force  of  archers 
and  mailed  horsemen.  His  army  met  that  of  Harold 
at  Sen'lac  near  Hastings  (1066  a.d.).  Although  Harold's 
force  was  much  smaller,  it  held  a  strong  position  on  a 
hill.  Time  after  time  the  Normans  were  repulsed,  until, 
pretending  to  flee,  they  drew  Harold's  men  into  the 
valley.  Harold  fell,  his  eye  and  brain  pierced  by  an 
arrow,  and  his  army  was  defeated.  The  way  was  now 
open  to  William,  who  was  crowned  king  of  England  on 
Christmas  day,  1066,  in  Westminster.^ 

This  Norman  invasion  or  ''  conquest  "  brought  England  importanoe 
into  close  relations  with  the  trade,  the  politics,  and  the  ^[^  ^^ 
religion  of  the  rest  of  Europe.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  in  English  history. 

585.   Feudalism    under    William    the    Conqueror.  —  William't 
WiUiam  defeated  all  who  rebelled  against  his  authority  ™^' 
and  ruled  England  with  a  strong  hand.    He  took  the 
lands  of  his  enemies,  distributing  them  among  Norman 

^  The  Norman  kings  were 

WilUam  I  (1066-1087) 

William  II  (1087-1100)      Henry  I  (1100-1135)        Adela 

[Matilda]  Stephen  (1 135-1 154) 

[Henry  II,  first  Plantagenet  kms] 
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New  f oim 
of  feudal- 
ism. 


WiUiam 
tnpinto.»niy 
the  old  pop- 
ular institu- 
tions. 


Henry  I 
issues  an 
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charter  of 
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Norman 
kings  begin 
to  get  con- 
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county 
govern- 
ments. 


nobles;  but,  as  he  refused  to  give  any  noble  extensive 
possessions  in  any  one  place,  no  noble  could  rival  the 
king  in  power,  as  the  dukes  of  Fraiice  and  Germany 
rivaled  their  king  or  emperor.  Every  noble  who  swore 
alliance  to  his  immediate  overlord  was  obliged  to 
swear  superior  alliance  to  the  king.  This  was  a  form 
of  feudalism  very  different  from  that  in  use  on  the  CJon- 
tinent  (§§  475-479),  a  form  which  made  the  English 
kings  real  rulers  of  England,  while  the  French  king  and 
the  German  emperor  were  often  figureheads.  WiUiam 
made  every  English  landholder^  noble  or  freeman,  take 
oath  (the  SaUsbury  oaffi)  that  he  wovld  serve  and  obey  the 
king  before  he  served  or  obeyed  any  one  ebe.^  William  was 
really  a  national  leader,  therefore,  because  he  could  call 
directly  upon  any  noble  or  freeman. 

686.  The  Rights  of  the  People  under  the  Normans.  — 
William  did  not  interfere  greatly  with  the  local  assemblies 
and  courts  of  Saxon  England  (§  470).  By  keeping  alive 
these  evidences  of  popular  government  and  by  contmuing 
the  old  citizen  army  of  the  EngUsh,  he  prevented  the 
barons  from  becoming  overpowerful,  as  they  had  be- 
come everywhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

When  William's  youngest  son  Henry  I  wished  to  gain 
popular  support  against  his  oldest  brother,  he  granted  to 
the  people  a  charter  of  liberties.  It  was  a  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  promise  that  he  made,  but,  in  later  reigns, 
the  people  always  claimed  rights  under  the  charter  of 
Henry  I. 

In  the  century  after  WiUiam  the  Conqueror's  time  the 
kings  paid  less  attention  to  the  town  meetings  and  county 
courts.    These  popular  bodies  were  neglected,  the  coun- 

^  In  the  Domesday  Book  William  made  a  census  of  all  lands  and 
persons.  This  record  made  it  possible  for  him  to  know  what  taxes  to 
levy  on  each  landholder,  and  the  Domesday  Book  was  naturally  unpop- 
ular. It  is,  however,  the  chief  aouroe  of  our  knowledge  of  Norman  con- 
ditions. 


THE  ANGEVIN 
EMPIRE. 

Benrw  If         ^^ 


0       M      100     uo      too      «o     am 
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ties  being  brought  under  the  king's  personal  direction 
by  the  appointment  of  county  sheriffs  and  other  officials 
responsible  to  the  king. 

687.   The  First  Plantagenet  King,  Henry  n.  —  In  1154,  French 

_  m 

Henry  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Henry  I,  became  king  of  ^Jnomy tt 
England  as  Henry  II.  Henry  is  the  first  of  the  line  caUed 
Plan-tag'e-net  or  An'ge-vin  kings.  Before  he  became 
king,  Henry  was  the  feudal  overlord  of  Normandy, 
An'jou,  Aquitaine,  and  other  great  duchies  of  France. 
He  actually  controlled  six  times  as  much  territory  in 
France  as  the  French  king.  These  extensive  possessions 
of  the  English  kings  in  France  aroused  the  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  French  kings,  leading  to  ill  feeling,  dis- 
putes, and  wars,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  great 
Hundred  Years'  War  (§  601). 

Henry  II  was  one  of  the  ablest  kings  that  England  Henry  n 
ever  had.^    In  order  to  maintain  the  king's  power  and  col-  *^^^J^ 
lect  money  from  the  barons  and  from  the  counties,  it  courts, 
was  necessary  to  have  national  courts.    If  the  local  courts 
and  the  church  courts  were  allowed  to  decide  finally  any 
case  that  came  before  them,  it  would  greatly  lessen  the 
royal  power  to  enforce  special  laws  and  to  collect  taxes 
for  the  king's  treasury. 

'  In  general  the  Church  had  been  lees  influential  in  England  than  on 
the  Continent.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  almost  all  cases  involving  clergy- 
men had  been  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  shires  (§  470).  When  William 
of  Normandy  came  to  the  throne,  he  had  reformed  the  Church,  following 
the  plans  of  Cluny  (§§  508,  527),  but  he  refused  to  allow  the  Church  to 
appoint  bishops,  to  issue  decrees,  or  excommunicate  one  of  his  vassals 
without  his  consent.  Before  the  time  of  Heniy  II  the  Church  gained 
many  privileges ;  hence  the  struggle  under  Henry  II.  However,  if  Henry 
had  been  content  to  revive  the  old  rights  of  the  Crown,  there  would  have 
been  little  trouble.  In  the  constitutions  of  Clar 'en-don,  1164  a.d.,  the 
king  practically  tried  to  make  himself  head  of  the  English  Church.  This 
was  prevented  by  the  struggle  with  Becket  and  especially  by  the  martyr- 
dom of  Becket,  which  turned  the  people  against  Henry.  Under  John  the 
Church  finally  asserted  its  supremacy  (§  589),  feudal  dues  being  paid 
to  the  Pope  by  the  English  kingi  until  almost  the  time  of  Wydaf  ({  618)  > 
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Hemy  uid  When  Heory  tried  to  bring  the  courts  of  the  Chvrdt 
^^"^  (§  522)  under  his  Bupervifion,  he  was  opposed  by  ThomBs 
Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  Becket  wished  to 
keep  the  church  courts  mdependent  of  the  king.  The 
king  drove  the  archbishop  into  exile  but  waa  obhged 
to  bring  him  back  to  England  a  number  of  years  later. 
Immediately  Becket  and  the  king  quarreled.  In  anger 
the  king  asked  who  would  rid  him  of  his  enemy.  A  few 
days  later  Becket  was  murdered  within  the  cathedral  of 


Martyrdom  Transept,  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Canterbury.    Both  the  king  and  the  people  mourned 
his  death  and  be  was  afterward  treated  as  a  saint. 

688.  The  Begioninge  of  the  Jury  System.  —  When 
Henry's  judges  went  from  place  to  place,  they  asked 
some  of  the  substantial  men  of  each  community  to  bring 
to  their  attention  any  criminal  in  that  locality.  These 
men  would  swear  to  their  statements.  Later  these  men 
or  others  would  be  called  upon  as  witnesses  to  prove 
whether  the  person  accused  of  crime  was  really  guilty. 
After  the  trial  of  a  case,  these  witnesses  would  take  oath 
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again  that  they  believed  the  man  guilty  or  innocent.  They 
were  therefore  called  jurors  from  the  Latin  word  "  juro," 
"  I  take  oath." 

In  a  later  time,  the  witnesses  told  what  they  knew  and  One  set  of 
a  different  set  of  men,  as  jurors,  decided  whether  the  man  ^|5JJ^°"  " 
was  guilty  or  innocent.    This  was  similar  to  the  modem  and 
jury  of  men  who  decide  the  fate  of  an  accused  person,  f'^otharas 
The  jury  has  been,  of  course,  a  very  important  means  of 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  people,  especially  as  the 
common  people  for  centuries  had  very  little  share  other- 
wise in  the  government. 

589.  How  King  John  was  defeated  by  his  Overlord  John  and 
and  the  Pope.  —  Henry  II  was  succeeded  by  the  chivalrous  ^^^^j^,^ 
but  incompetent  Richard  the  Lion-Heart  (§  533).  On 
Richard's  death  his  imscrupulous  brother  John  ascended 
the  throne.  John  made  a  brilliant  success  of  wasting 
the  powers  and  possessions  of  the  EngUsh  kings.  By 
refusing  to  attend  a  court  to  which  he  was  especially 
bidden  by  his  feudal  overlord,  King  Phihp  Augustus  of 
France,  he  gave  Philip  a  pretext  for  seizing  all  of  the 
Angevin  possessions  in  France  north  of  the  Loire  river 
(§  698). 

In  a  quarrel  with  Pope  Innocent  III  over  the  appoint-  John  and 
ment  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John  was  beaten  J^^^®^* 
again.  England  was  placed  under  the  interdict  (§  533), 
and  John  was  excommunicated.  In  order  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  Pope,  John  yielded  England  to  Innocent, 
receiving  it  back  as  a  fief.  This  defeat  by  Philip  Augus- 
tus and  concession  to  Innocent  made  John  even  more 
unpopular  than  he  had  been. 

690.   Magna  Carta.  —  Himiiliated  by  these  losses  and  Granting  of 
goaded  by  heavy  taxes  and  arbitrary  levies  of  feudal  J^art«r** 
dues  (§  478),  the  barons  and  people  rose  against  John, 
being  led  by  Stephen  Lang'ton,  the  new  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.   They  forced  him,  at  the  field  of  Rim'ny-mede, 
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June  15,  1215,  to  grant  tbe  Great  Charter.  Because  the 
people  feared  that  he  would  not  observe  the  promises 
named  in  tbe  Charter,  a  committee  of  barons  was  ap- 
pointed. John  resented  this  deeply,  excl^ming  in  anger, 
"  You  have  given  me  five  and  twenty  overlords." 
imporianoe  This  Magna  Carta  is  usually  con- 

c^^  gjjgj^  jjjg  gj^  g^^  greatest  of  the 

documents  that  have  formed  tbe 
English  Constitution.    It  provided 
that  right  or  justice  should  not  be 
sold,  denied,  or  delayed,  and  that 
no  one  should  be  punished  unless 
tried  by  his  peers  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  tbe  land.     No 
feudal     "  taxes  "  —  that    is,    ex- 
traordinary feudal  dues  —  were  to 
be  levied  without  tbe  consent  of 
Se^  of  KiDB  John.        *^^  ^rcat  CouucU.    "  In  later  Eng- 
(AttaehedtothoAereement  ^^  bistory  It  Came  to  be  believed 
with  NobiM  by  which  he  that    the   Magna   Carta   secured 
go^jedj«^gr«,t  ti»  ^^  ^^  ^^  ParUament  to  vote 
all  the  taxes,  and  the  right  of  every 
freeman  to  a  jury  trial,    and  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus." ' 
Th«  Orekt         B91.   The  Beginnings  of  Parliament.  —  Although  there 
was  no  body  called  Parliament  in  1215,  Magna  Carta 
soon  made  one  necessary.    The  Great  CoimcU  which 
must  give  its  consent  to  the  levying  of  feudal  "  taxes  " 
was  made  up  of  important  nobles  and  churchmen  who 
were  vassals  of  the  king.     During  tbe  reign  of  John's 
son,  Henry  III,  this  body  met  quite  frequently.     After 
a  few  years  two  knigbts  (lesser  nobles)  were  added  from 
each  county,  but  no  representatives  of  tbe  towns  were 
admitted  until  later.    Id  1265  Simon  de  MmUford,  the 

'  AdMD*,  BuTopcan  Biitory,  p.  6IG. 
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leader  of  the  nobles  who  had  fought  and  captured  the 
king,  summoned  two  burgesses  from  each  town  that 
had  supported  him  against  the  king. 

In  1295  Edward  I^  smnmoned  the  first  regular  and  OrgBmsa- 
complete  Parliament,  the  Model  Parliament.  Earls  and  p^y^ent 
barons,  bishops  and  abbots,  two  knights  from  each  shire 
(county),  and  two  burgesses  from  each  town  made  up  this 
famous  body.  When,  a  half  century  later,  the  knights  and 
burgesses  met  in  one  house,  called  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  the  others  formed  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Parlia- 
ment assmned  practically  the  form  that  it  has  at  present. 

692.   Increase    of   the    Power    of   Parliament.  —  The  Parliament 
English  Parliament  first  gained  the  right  (1)  to  levy  all  *"^  *"*^ 
taxes.    What  we  know  as  taxes  were  not  levied  regularly 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  but  the  Angevin  kings,  needing 
money  for  wars,  asked  the  people  to  pay  extraordinary 
feudal  dues  or  new  kinds  of  taxes.'    The  king  could  not 

^  Edward  I  should  be  remembered  among  English  kings  not  only  as 
the  founder  of  the  first  complete  PaMiament  but  as  the  first  empire 
builder  (§§  593-595)  and  as  patron  of  the  woolen  industry  and  the  trade 
with  Flanders.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  English  Justinian  because  he 
codified  all  of  the  old  laws*  adding  certain  statutes.  To  decrease  crime 
in  England  he  declared  that  any  one  who  did  not  "obey  the  arrest" 
should  be  followed  "  with  hue  and  cry  "  from  town  to  town  until  that 
they  be  taken  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff.  To  prevent  highway  robbery 
he  ordered  that  all  highways  be  free  from  trees  and  encumbrances  for 
two  hundred  feet  on  each  side. 

*  As  the  kings  owned  a  great  deal  on  the  land,  they  had  the  re9enue$ 
from  these  lands.  In  addition  they  could  levy  and  did  levy  extraordinary 
taxes  such  as  the  Daneoeld  (§  467  n.).  Other  revenues  came  from  the 
pajrment  by  the  nobles  of  feudal  dues.  Henry  II  changed  many  feudal 
obligations  into  money  payments,  called  acutaoe.  With  the  increase 
of  royal  power  in  England  and  France,  other  revenues  were  necessary. 
One  favorite  device  was  to  "  debase  the  coinage"  The  kings  would  call 
in  all  of  the  old  coins  and  issue  instead  new  coins  which  had  the  same 
name  but  which  contained  less  silver.  In  this  way  they  made  a  great 
deal  of  profit.  In  the  days  of  Edward  I  taxes  were  increased  to  include 
the  first  tariffs  on  exports  of  wool,  called  tonmioe,  and  tariffs  on  imports 
of  wine  from  southwestern  France,  called  jxmndoffe.  For  a  long  time 
before  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  (§  740)  it  was  customary,  however,  for 
Parliament  to  vote  tonnage  and  poundage  for  the  life  of  the  monarch. 
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collect  the  taxes  unless  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of 
Parliament. 
Legifllative  Parliament  also  obtained  the  right  (2)  to  make  appro- 
and  finan-  priationa  of  money f  etc.,  so  that  the  king  and  his  assistants 
might  not  spend  what  they  pleased,  but  only  what  Parlia- 
ment permitted.  It  then  established  its  right  to  help 
the  king  (3)  make  all  laws,  so  that  the  king^s  proclamations 
were  no  longer  law  unless  the  Parliament  consented. 
(4)  It  controlled  the  king^a  ministers  and  even  dethroned 
two  kings.  In  doing  most  of  these  things,  it  was  the 
agent  not  so  much  of  the  people  as  of  barons  who  were 
fighting  against  the  king,  as  they  did  in  the  reign  of 
King  John. 

English  Expansion  and  National  Development 

Annexation       698.   Conquest  of  Wales.  —  The  period  of  the  Angevin 
E^t^i^^  kings  (1164-1399)  was  noteworthy  because  England  ex- 
tended  her  power  and  influence  throughout  the  British 
Isles.    Henry  II  made  many  expeditions  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales  without  subduing  the  wild  tribesmen  who 
retired   into   their  strongholds,   where   they   could   not 
be   reached.    Edward    I    was   more   successful,   for   he 
really  conquered  the  country.    It  is  possible  that,  by 
naming  his  young  son  prince  of  Wales,  he  won  a  support 
which  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  force  of  arms. 
Since  his  reign  the  crown  prince  of  England  has  borne 
the  title  of  "  Prince  of  Wales." 
Wild.  pa»-         694.   The  English  Conquest  of  Ireland.  —  Before  the 
*°?tri^      time  of  Henry  II  the  Irish  people  had  been  living  in  a 
orgaB^a-      free  rather  wild  condition,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
friSi^bef^*     either    their    English    or    their    continental    neighbors. 
Henry  II.      Like  the  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  (§  471)  they 
dwelt  in  small  crude  huts,  devoting  their  attention  to 
the  raising  of  hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle.    There  were  many 
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small  villages  of  these  huts,  sometimes  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  local  lord  or  leader.  The  Irish  were  or- 
ganized in  tribes,  each  of  which  had  a  chief  who  frequently 
took  the  title  of  king,  although  no  Irish  king  ever  ruled 
over  a  large  part  of  the  island. 

One  of  the  Irish  kings  asked  Henry  II  to  help  him  BeginmngB 
against  his  neighbors.    Attracted  by  the  chance  to  fight,  ^  EngUah 
and  to  seize  lands  for  themselves,  a  large  number  of  Nor-  Ireland 
man  nobles  and  their  followers  accepted  the  invitation.  ^^  „ 
As  the  Irish  were  both  warlike  and  independent,  the 
English  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  under  their  rule  a 
very  large  part  of  Ireland  until  the  time  of  the  Tudor 
monarchs  in  the  sixteenth  century.    The  English  land- 
lords found  it  much  pleasanter  to  reside  in  England,  thus 
keeping  out  of  the  turmoil  that  continued  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  establishing  a  precedent  that  gave  imhappy 
Ireland  a  large  number  of  absentee  landlords. 

696.   Scotland  and  England.  —  The  history  of  Scotland  Southern 
is,  of  coimse,  much  more  closely  connected  with  that  of  ^^^^^'^^ 
England  than  is  the  history  of  Ireland.    The  lowlands  northern 
of  Scotland  are  not  very  different  from  the  country  in  E"^*^^- 
the  north  of  England.     In  both  southern  Scotland  and 
northern  England  there  are  low  hills,  rich  fertile  vallejrs, 
extensive  mineral  deposits,  and  good  harbors.     Both  had 
been  invaded  by  Romans,   Angles,  and  Danes,  so  that 
the  population  in  each  case  was  made  up  of  many  ele- 
ments,  Celtic  and  Germanic.    There   were   no   special 
reasons,  geographical  or  racial,  why  the  people  of  low- 
land Scotland  and  northern  Ekigland  should  not  have 
formed  one  nation.    Their  failure  to  do  so  shows  that 
there  are  other  influences  in  history  besides  geography 
and  race  (§  457). 

The  first  Scotch  kingdom  was  developed  by  the  union  The  first 

of  the  lowlands  in  the  South  and  the  highlands  in  the  ^??^nj 

North.    The  highlands  were  inhabited  by  exceedingly 
2k 
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rude,  uncultured  Cdtic  tribee  or  clans  which  were  very 
loyal  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  but  had  little  in  common 
with  the  Anglo-NormanB  of  the  lowlands. 
ConquMt  of      As  there  was  no  Scotch  kii^  in  the  days  of  Edward  I 
Mii^i"'  °^  England  (§  591),  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  between 
three  claimants  to  the  Scotch 
throne.'     The  one  whom  he 
selected  agreed  to  accept  Scot- 
land from  him  as  a  fief.    Since 
Edward  was  not  a  lenient  over- 
lord, the  independent  Scotch 
people  soon  revolted  but  were 
subdued  easily.    Edward  then 
took  to   London  the  fanaous 
"stone  of  Scone"  on  which  the 
Scotch  kings  had  been  crowned. 
Revolt  again  broke  out  in  Scot- 
land,   being   led    by    William 
WaUace,  who  had  been  outlawed 
by  Edward's  officiab.    Wallace 

English  CorodaU™  Ch«r.         ^'^''^y    ^^^^    ''''«    national 

(Showing  Btone  of  Soone.)        ^ero.     When  he  was  captured, 

tried  for  treason  in  London  and 

executed,  the  national  spirit  of  the  Scotch  was  aroused 

more  fully  thaji  before.* 

The  Bootoh       After  the  death  of  Eklward  I,  under  their  own  king, 

S^^e-     Robert  Bruce,  the  Scotch  people  were  finally  successful. 

pendenoe.      At  Ban'nock-bum  (1314  a.d.)  the  English  were  decisively 

defeated,  Scottish  independence  being  acknowledged  by 

■  Id  Uie  days  of  Edward  I  of  EDgland.  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
the  king's  son  and  little  Margaret  of  Scotland.  When  Margaret  died,  Btill 
a  child,  Edward  waa  called  upon  to  decide  who  should  be  king  of  Scotland, 
then  being  no  living  members  o[  the  ruling  iiouse. 

■  For  maoy  years  alter  the  time  of  Wallace  the  border  on  either  lida 
of  the  Tweed  river  was  ravaged  by  raiding  parties  from  Sootland  or 
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the  English  a  few  years  later.  England  tried  afterward 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two  countries  on  terms 
very  favorable  to  the  Scotch,  but  the  Scotch  people 
refused  to  have  any  king  except  a  Scotch  king. 

696.  Formation  of  the  English  Nation.  —  These  con-  The  English 
quests  and  attempted  conquests  naturally  aroused  the  p®°p'*- 
national  spirit  of  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  but  they 
helped  also  to  weld  the  Normans  and  English  of  England 
into  a  single  English  nation.  For  at  least  a  century  after 
the  "  conquest "  by  William  I  the  Normans  had  been 
a  distinct  class.  They  had  a  language  of  their  own,  a 
high  social  position,  and  almost  all  the  political  power 
in  the  country;  but,  being  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
English,  the  Normans  depended  upon  them  for  food, 
for  help  in  war,  and  for  numerous  other  things.  When  the 
early  Angevin  kings  had  tried  to  increase  the  royal  power, 
Norman  nobles,  English  gentry,  and  English  peasants  or 
burghers  had  made  common  cause,  especially  against  John. 
Most  of  the  nobles  were  still  of  Norman  descent,  but,  after 
John,  sharp  distinctions  between  Normans  and  the  older 
setUers  gradually  disappeared  —  aU  became  English. 

Although  many  Norman  (French)  words  were  intro-  TheEngiiab 
duced  into  England,  the  conunon  people  still  used  the  ^**«'**«®* 
Saxon  dialects.    These  dialects  were  very  numerous  until 
the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  East 
Midland    dialect   was    improved    and    used   by    many 
writers.    In  this  new  English  language  ^  Chaucer  wrote  his 

*  The  development  of  a  oommon  language  was  one  of  the  immediate 
rwuUa  oj  the  extenaive  tvara  with  France,  known  as  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  (1338-1453)  (§  601).  By  bringing  together  nobles  and  villeins 
from  different  English  oounties  in  a  contest  against  a  foreign  enemy,  the 
war  helped  to  destroy  many  class  distinctions  and  numerous  local  prej- 
udices. The  loss  by  England  of  the  duchies  and  counties,  held  as  fiefs 
from  the  French  king,  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  English  nation, 
since  thereafter  the  EngUth  devoted  their  attention  chiefly  to  Engliah  affaire. 
The  Hundred  Years'  War  was  followed  by  the  Wans  of  the  Roses  (§  648), 
after  which  Henry  VII  was  able  to  establish  a  real  monarchy. 
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poems,  notably  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Into  it  Wyclif  s 
disciples  (§619)  translated  the  New  Testament,  many  of 
the  phrases  being  almost  the  same  as  those  in  the  King 
James  version  of  our  Bible  at  present. 

Development  of  the  French  Monabcht 

Change  697.  France  under  the  Early  Capetians.  —  In  France 

to'modeni  ^^  feudal  system  had  been  much  more  completely  de- 
France,  veloped  than  in  England.  Naturally  it  lasted  longer  in 
France  than  in  England,  but  before  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  feudalism  in  France  had  declined,  (1)  be- 
cause the  French  monarch  had  made  himself  really  king 
of  France,  and  (2)  because  the  people  were  no  longer 
divided  by  their  allegiance  to  a  dozen  dukes  but  began 
to  form  a  single  nation. 
Hugh  The  descendants  of  Charlemagne  ruled  in  France  for 

otrn^,  less  than  two  centuries  after  his  death.    When  Hugh 
and  hiB        Capet,  duke  nf  Fr^ncia,  was  chosen  king  (987  a.d.),  a 
miooenora.     ^^^  ^®>  *^®  Capetian,  was  created.    The  early  Capets 
had  little  power  as  kings,  that  is,  as  overlords  of  the  other 
dukes  of  France.    In  fact,  at  first  they  could  not  control 
their  own  vassals  in  the  duchy  of  Francia  very  well. 
Their  first  task  was  to  subdue  their  own  local  vassals  in 
Francia,  getting  the  revenues  and  the  coiuls  in  their 
own  hands  (§  479),  thus  making  themselves  real  rulers 
of  the  duchy  of  Francia.^ 
Philip  698.   Extension  of  French  Royal  Domain.  —  The  second 

^^J^^y.    task  of  the  Capetians  was  to  extend  their  own  territories^ 

mandy  and        i  ^bout  thia  time  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  married  Eleanor  of 
p.        .  Aquitaine.     Unfortunately  for  France  Eleanor  was  more  masculine  in 

nrovinces        temperament  than  her  husband,  whom  she  despised  and  called  a  monk, 
from  John      Finally  Eleanor  was  divorced   from   her  husband.     She  immediately 
of  England,    married  his  rival,  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  soon  after  became  king  of  Eng- 
land, Bfl  Henry  II  (§  587).    Thus  the  great  duchy  of  Aquitaine  did  not 
become  a  part  of  the  French  royal  domain.     If  it  had,  possibly  the  great 
Hundred  Years'  War  might  have  been  avoided. 
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that  is,  to  gain  for  themselves  the  right  to  rule  directly 
as  dukes,  and  not  as  overlords  of  the  dukes,  the  duchies 
near  Francia.  As  we  noticed  (§  589),  John  of  England 
gave  Philip  Augustus  of  France  the  opportunity  to  annex, 
as  royal  domain^  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  other  great 
fiefs  held  by  the  English  rulers.  The  French  kings  now 
had  most  of  northern  France  under  their  direct  control. 

We  must  try  to  understand  clearly  the  difiFerence  be-  DiBtinction 
tween  this  royal  domain,   which   was  the  king's  own  royaT*" 
territory,  ruled  direcUy  by  him,  and  the  French  kingdom,  domain  and 
The  kingdom  was  made  up  of  all  feudal  dependencies,  j^^^^ 
that  is,  the  counties  or  duchies  which  the  king  ruled  as 
feudal  overlord,  in  addition  to  the  territory  that  he  ruled 
directly.^    In  his  own  territory,  the  royal  domain,  a  strong 
king  was  master;  but  even  the  strongest  kings  had  only 
indirect  inflv£nce  over  the  duchies  and  counties  which 
were  within  the  kingdom,  but  outside  of  the  royal  domain.* 

699.  Work  of  Lo^i&JX-  —  St.  Louis  was  that  imusual  Character 
combinaticHij  a  man  of  deep  religious  devotion  and  an  o'l^«"ix. 
able  ruler.  He  was  so  humble  that  he  washed  the  feet 
of  the  poor,  so  devout  that  he  spent  in  prayer  hours  that 
his  nobles  gave  to  dice  and  drinking,  yet  so  just  and  so 
powerful  that  he  was  loved  by  all  of  his  people  and  feared 
by  all  evildoers,  even  those  of  the  highest  rank. 

Like  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  Louis  IX  was  a  crusader ;  How  Louis 
unlike  Richard  he  was  a  just,  able,  and  wise  king.    He  ^  united 
did  not  allow  the  nobles  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  but  through  his 
compelled  them  to  bring  their  disputes  into  his  court.  '"™®*- 
They  revered  him  and  found  out  that  he  would  treat 
them  fairly  and  this  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  with 
his  nobles.      By   sending  out    agents  who  made    the 

>  By  consulting  the  maps  opposite  page  503,  we  find  that  the  royal 
domain  is  colored  purple,  duchies  or  counties  within  the  kingdom,  but 
outside  of  the  royal  domain,  being  yellow  or  green. 

*  Royal  estate  or  real  estate,  hence  our  own  term,  since  the  land  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  king. 
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king's  wishes  known ;   by  compelling  every  one,  high  or 
low,   to  obey  the  law;    by  establishing  royal  courts; 
Louis  IX  made  the  French  king  a  real  king  in  France  and 
not  a  mere  overlord  of  dukes. 
Newnflr  6(H).   Philip  the  Fair.  —  Louis'   grandfipn,   phi]jp  f.hft 

^"^  **^-  Fair  (PhiUp  IV),  added  greatly  to  the  power  of  the  French 
£ngsl  BSngTh  constant  need  of  more  money,  PhiUp 
seized  the  property  of  the  miUtary  order,  the  Templars 
(§509),  which  had  acquired  wide  estates  and  valuable 
possessions.  He  debased  the  coinage  (§  592  n.)  several 
times.  He  also  changed  many  feudal  services  into  money 
payments.  In  addition  he  created  several  new  kinds  of 
taxes.  One  of  these  was  a  tax  on  property.^ 
Philip  rv  As  the  Church  refused  to  pay  taxes  on  church  lands, 
^^*  Philip  wanted  the  support  of  the  people  of  France, 
general.  especially  the  townsmen.  He  immediately  called  (1302 
A.D.)  an  estates  general,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
three  estates,  clergy,  nobler,  and  commons,  somewhat 
like  the  Parliament  of  England  some  years  before.*  Al- 
though the  estates  general  was  consulted  about  taxes,  it 
never  grew  into  a  tax-granting  or  a  law-making  body 
like  the  English  Parliament  (§  592). 

The  Hundred  Years'  War 

Thepeoul-        601.   Causes    of    the    Hundred    Years'    War. — The 
tiono?the    s^r^gg^c  ©f  the  French  kings  to  increase  the  royal  domain 

king  of  Eng- 
land as  a  ^  When  Philip  tried  to  collect  thia  tax  upon  church  lands,  Pope  Boni- 
vassalof  the   face  VIII  refused  to  let  the  churchmen  pay.     Philip  then  made  a  law 
king  of            that  no  money  should  be  exported  from  France.    As  this  cut  off  all  of 
France.           ^he  revenues  that  went  from  France  to  the  Pope,  Boniface  agreed  that 

the  taxes  should  be  paid,  although  a  few  years  later  he  maintained  that 

churchmen  need  not  obey  the  laws  of  France. 

>  This  period  was  noted  for  its  development  of  taxation  and  its  popular 

assemblies.     Besides  the  Parliament  in  England  (1295)  ,the  estates  general 

in  France  (1302),  a  Cortes  had  been  organised  in  Castile  as  early  as  1169. 

Later  there  were  Parliaments  in  Ireland,  Norway,  and  other  countries. 
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and  the  power  of  the  king  brought  them  repeatedly  into 
conflict  with  the  greatest  vassal  of  the  king  of  France, 
the  king  of  England.  We  have  already  noticed  that 
Henry  Plantagenet  (Henry  II  of  England)  was  the  feudal 
head  of  half  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  that  John  lost 
most  of  this  territory.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  English  retained  only  a  few  great  estates 
aroimd  Bordeaux. 

When  the  French  king  died  (1328  a.d.),  leaving  no  son,  Claims  of 
his  cousin,  Philip  of  Va-lois',  was  chosen  king.    His  nephew,  J^^JJ*^ 
Edward  ITT  of  England,  was  thought  by  some  to  have  a  French 
claim  to  the  French  throne,  although  it  was  admitted  ***^"®- 
generally  that  Edward's  claim  was  much  poorer  than 
that  of  Philip.    A  few  years  later  (1338  a.d.)  Edward 
was  forced  into  war^  because  PhiUp  seized  Edward's  pos- 
sessions  around  Bor-deaux^  and  because  Philip  sent  aid 
toJbhe^^tch^595l.*/  ' 

The  Hundred  Years.'  War  wa»  brought  on  .also  by  The  war 
quarrels jDverconunerce.    The  French  kings  had  been  J^i*^e 
interfering  with  the  trade  in  wine  between  England  and  between 
southwestern  France  and  with  the  English  trade  in  -wool. ^jJ^^q. 
with_.|landers  ^  (§  563).  ders. 

602.   Sliijrs  and  Cyfcv  and  Poitiers.  —  Edward  gained  The  English 
control  of  the  EngUsh  Channel  by  def eatmg  the  French  ^~eS 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Sluy&.    Soon  after  the  English  cap-  liah  Chan- 
tured  the  city  of  Calaijt  (Ca-layO  which  guarded  the  chan- 
nel.    The  wool  trade  was  therefore,  carried  on  without 
intenngiptiQn,  and  Edward  could  invade  France  at  will, 
while  the  French  were  kept  from  invading  England. 

^  At  that  time  the  people  of  Flanden  were  indirectly  vaasals  of  the 
French  king*  Philip,  with  whom  they  had  quarreled.  In  order  to  injure 
Philip  and  help  their  own  wool  business  at  the  same  time,  they  offered  to 
aid  Eklward  III  in  his  war  against  the  king  of  France,  provided  that  Edward 
would  assume  the  title  "King  of  France."  Then  they  could  claim  to  be 
vassals  of  Ekiward  ;  then  they  could  fight  Philip  as  a  usurper.  The  Eng- 
lish king  agreed  to  do  this,  and  his  successors  kept  the  tiUe  "King  of 
France"  until  the  time  of  George  III. 
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The  first  real  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  at  Cr^c^ 
(1346).  A  small  army  of  En^ish .  izieii=aicaniU3  ..and 
archers  defeated  a  motley  host  of  Philip's  feudal  de- 
pendents. The  archers  shot  ten  arrows,  whUe  the  Genoese, 
with  their  clumsy  crossboKS-seie  firing  one  b^t.^  Frois- 
sart  says  ilffiis  Chronicles,  "  the  English  archer8_thfin_ 
advanced  one  step  forward  and  shot  their  arrows  with 
such  force  and  quickness  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed." 
Not  only  was  this  a  great  victory  for  the  English  but  it 
showed  that  companies  of  English  yeomen,  armed  with 
the  longbow,  were  far  more  than  a  match  for  a  feudal 
army,  even  if  the  latter  was  much  larger.* 

These  wars  caused  heavy  taxes,  great  unrest  among  the 
people,  and  very  great  suffering  in  all  of  the  areas  in  which 
there  was  fighting.  The  Jacquerie  (§  625)  and  the  Peas- 
ants' revolt  (§  626)  were  due  to  the  wars  as  well  as  to  the 
Black  Death  (§  624). 

608.  Peace  of  Bretigny  (1360).  —  This  first  period  of 
the  war  closed  with  the  peace  of  Bretigny  (Bre-ten-yi')- 
It  was  expected  that  this  would  be  a  permanent  peace, 
for  Edward  III  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  French  throne  and 
the  French  ceded  to  the  English  absolute  possession  of 
the  sovihwestern  quarter  of  France j  called  Aq^iai^,  Aqui- 
taine  then  became  part  of  the  Enghsh  royal  domain,  and 
the  English  king  as  duke  of  Aquitaine  owed  no  alle- 
giance as  vassal  to  the  French  king.  The  English  kept 
Calais. 


^  The  EngUeh  archer  with  the  longbow  could  also  shoot  farther  than 
the  man  with  a  crossbow.  He  had  the  same  advantage  over  a  crossbow- 
man  that  one  warship  has  over  another,  if  its  guns  have  a  longer  range. 
Several  battles  were  won  by  the  English  over  the  French  and  the  Scotch 
because  of  this  fact. 

*At  Poitiers'  (Pwa-ti-ersO  (1366)  near  the  French  city  Bordeaux, 
the  English  won  another  victory  over  a  large  French  feudal  army,  cap- 
turing the  French  king,  who  was  held  as  prisoner  in  order  to  make  favor- 
able terms  of  peace. 
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Since  the  people  of  Aquitaine  were  French  and  objected  The  Fronah 

to  English  rule,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  French  kings  ^^^J[b 
to  regain  possession  of  Aquitaine.' 

604.   The  EogliBh  and  Joan  of  Arc.  —  About  fifty  years  The  Eos- 
alter  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  an  ambitious  English  king,  ^^^L_| 
Henry  V,  again  laid  claim  to  the  French  throne.     After  an  of  Fnuce. 


The  Cathedral  of  KeimB. 

En^ish  victory  at  Agincourt  (Ag'in-cour)  the  French  king 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  Henry  &a  his  successor  to  the 
French  throne.'  When  an  English  army  besieged  the  last 
important  French  stronghold,  the  city  of  Orleans  on  the 
Loire  river,  the  cause  of  the  French  nation  looked  dark 
indeed. 

■  This  vaa  done  uader  the  ekillful  leadership  of  Charles  the  Wise 
(Chariee  V),  who  avoided  pitched  batUes.  Charles  V  used  the  methodi 
by  which  Louis  XI  a  century  later  established  the  French  monarohy 
(5  647). 

■  Trea^  of  Troyes,  1420. 
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At  this  crisis  a  young  girl  from  eastern  France  was 
allowed  to  lead  a  French  army  for  the  relief  of  Orleans. 
Inspired  by  the  simple  faith  and  sincere  enthusiasm  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  French  people  raised  the  siege,  recaptured 
Paris,  crowned  the  French  dauphin,  or  crown  prince,  king 
at  Reims,  and  drove  the  English  out  of  all  northern  France 
except  Calais.^  The  English  helped  to  arouse  this  new 
national  spirit  among  the  French  when  they  captured 
Joan  of  Arc,  tried  her  for  witchcraft,  and  burned  her  at 
the  stake.  In  1453,  warfare  ceased,  leaving  France 
united  terrUoriaUy  and  a  united  French  people. 

606.  Summary.  —  In  the  early  feudal  period  all  coun- 
tries of  central  and  western  Europe  were  organized  as 
feudal  states  and  ruled  by  their  nobles.  The  kings  in 
France  and  England  took  away  from  the  nobles  the  right 
to  decide  cases  involving  life  and  death  and  the  right  of 
collecting  taxes. 

In  1066  A.D.  England  was  conquered  by  William  of 
Normandy,  who  introduced  a  modified  form  of  feudalism. 
His  son,  Henry  I,  granted  a  charter  of  liberties.  When 
Henry  II  established  the  Angevin  house  (1154)  national 
courts  were  created,  in  spite  of  Becket's  protest,  and  the 
jury  system  was  developed.  Under  John,  nobles,  clergy, 
and  people  united  against  the  king  because  he  wasted  Eng- 
land's foreign  possessions  and  surrendered  England  as  a 
fief  to  the  Pope.  They  gained  from  John  Magna  Carta, 
the  first  great  document  in  the  present  English  constitu-' 
tion.  In  1295  Edward  I,  statesman,  lawgiver,  patron  of 
trade,  and  expansionist,  held  the  first  complete  Parliament. 
Afterward  Parliament  met  as  two  bodies,  as  it  does  to- 
day, and  gained  the  right  to  levy  taxes,  make  laws,  and 
control  ministers. 

Under  the  Angevin  kings  the  English  became  a  nation 
and  the  foundations  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Great 

^  Calais  was  held  by  the  English  until  1558  a.d. 
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Britain  and  Ireland  were  laid.  Normans,  Angles,  and 
Saxons  were  welded  into  a  single  people.  Wales  was 
added  to  England.  Ireland  was  invaded,  badly  ruled, 
and  an  Irish  question  was  created  for  England.  The 
attempted  conquest  of  Scotland  left  that  country  inde- 
pendent but  in  a  position  to  unite  later  with  England. 

Starting  with  their  own  duchy,  Francia,  the  Capetian  Develop- 
kings  of  France  first  subdued  their  own  vassals  in  Francia ;  y^mjh'  ^* 
then  Philip  Augustus  took  northern  France  from  John  of  monarohy. 
England ;  then  Louis  IX,  by  his  justice,  forced  the  nobles 
to  use  national  courts ;  then  Philip  the  Fair,  by  gaining 
more  territory,  establishing  taxes,  and  a  national  parliar 
ment  (the  estates  general),  became  the  first  real  monarch 
of  France. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  was  due  to  friction  between  The  Hun- 
France  and  England  over  trade  and  over  the  fiefs  held  by  ^  ^®*"' 
the  kings  of  England  from  the  kings  of  France.  The 
English  gained  control  of  the  English  Channel,  thus 
protecting  the  Flemish  wool  trade,  won  two  important 
victories  over  French  feudal  armies,  and  (1360)  gained 
Aquitaine  as  English  royal  domain.  The  French  won  it 
back,  and,  after  England  in  1429  had  gained  control  of 
all  northern  France,  Joan  of  Arc  and  a  united  French 
people  drove  out  the  English. 
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Questions 

1.  What  was  a  suzerain,  a  sovereign,  a  feudal  state,  royal 
domain,  a  nation  ? 

2.  How  and  why  did  the  local  lords  control  the  government 
in  the  early  feudal  period  ?  How  did  the  feudal  kings  change  the 
feudal  states  into  monarchies  and  themselves  as  chief  suzerains 
into  sovereigns? 

3.  Of  what  importance  to  England  was  the  work  of  William  I 
as  shown  in  his  separation  of  the  lands  of  great  nobles  and  in  the 
Salisbury  oath? 

4.  Point  out  on  the  maps  (pp.  491 ,  503)  the  French  territories 
of  Henry  II  and  the  royal  domain  of  the  French  king  at  the  same 
time. 

5.  Compare  the  earliest  jury  with  our  present  grand  jury 
and  the  later  trial  jury  with  our  present  jury.  What  was  the 
importance  of  the  jury  in  preserving  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
those  days  when  king  and  nobles  disregarded  their  rights?  in 
oiu:  own  day? 

6.  Give  three  important  provisions  of  Magna  Carta.  Show 
how  the  spirit  of  Magna  Carta  afterward  gave  the  people  taxa- 
tion by  Parliament,  open  jury  trial,  and  the  right  of  "immediate" 
trial. 

7.  Trace  the  development  of  Parliament  and  its  powers. 
How  did  Parliament  manage  to  get  control  of  the  king's  revenues  ? 

8.  Compare  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  the  attempted 
conquest  by  the  English.  Why  was  the  more  remote  island 
finally  conquered  whereas  the  contiguous  country  remained 
independent? 

9.  If  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  developed  separate 
nationalities,  why  do  we  now  have  a  people  that  may  be  called 
''British"? 

10.  Trace  the  development  of  France  from  the  days  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  those  of  Joan  of  Arc,  showing  which  kings  added  to  the 
royal  domain  and  which  increased  the  power  of  the  king  at  the 
expense  of  the  nobles.    Note  the  methods  used  by  each. 

11.  Which  French  king  gained  additional  royal  power  largely 
through  the  influence  of  his  character?  Why  might  PhiUp  IV 
be  called  the  "unfair"? 

12.  Name  and  explain  three  causes  of  the  Hundred  Tears* 
War.  Was  England  less  interested  in  1340  than  she  is  to-day 
in  control  of  the  sea  and  in  her  foreign  trade? 
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13.  If  England  had  retained  vast  possessions  in  France,  would 
she  not  have  been  as  badly  off  as  Germany  in  her  attempt  to  rule 
Italy?  Why  did  the  territorial  changes  of  the  peace  of  Bretigny 
fail  to  endure? 

14.  Show  the  influence  of  the  following  on  the  Hundred 
Years'  War:  the  EngUsh  yeomen  equipi)ed  with  longbows; 
Charles  the  Wise ;  Joan  of  Arc ;  the  French  nation. 


A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

BEFORE  1450 

1.  Geography. 

(a)  Insular  position,  §  465. 

(b)  Economic  advantages,  §  466. 

2.  Saxon  and  Norman  England. 

(a)  Great  invasions,  §§  425-426. 

(h)  Conversion  to  Christianity,  §§  440-442. 

(c)  England  and  the  Danish  invasions,  §  463,  467. 

(d)  life  and  government,  §§  468-471. 

(e)  Norman  England,  §§  584-586. 

3.  England  During  the  Middle  Ages. 

(a)  FeudaUsm,  §  585  (474-479).i 

(h)  Life  of  the  nobles,  §§  480-486. 

(c)  A  medieval  English  manor,  §§  487-492. 

id)  Life  of  the  common  people,  §§  493-497,  621-624,  626- 

627. 
(e)  England  and   the  medieval  Church,  §  587  and  note 

(Chap.  XVIII). 
(J)  EngUsh  towns,  §§  (548-^551),  552-555. 
(g)  EngUsh  gilds,  §§  556-560. 
{k)  Markets  and  trade,  §§  561-^563. 

4.  History  of  England  under  the  Angevin  kings. 

(a)  Henry  II,  §§  587-588.  59a^95. 
(h)  Magna  Carta,  §§  589-590. 

(c)  ParUament,  §§  591-592. 

(d)  Expansion,  §§  593-596. 

(e)  ReUgious  and  social  conditions,  §{  619,  621-627. 

1  SectioDB  in  parentheses  are  to  be  used  for  explanation  or  oompariaon. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

CIVILIZATION  OP  THE   LATER  MIDDLE  AGES 

606.   Distinctive    Characteristics    of    Medievalism. —  Use  of  the 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  that  period  of  history  1!^^^ 
which  we  call  the  Middle  Ages?    What  do  we  mean  eyai^aaa 
when  we  speak  of  anything  as  medieval?    Very  often  ^^™^ 
we  think  of  things  as  medieval  that  are  ''  out  of  date," 
because  they  are  radically  different  from  what  we  have 
now.    To  many  people  the  term  "  medieval "  stands  for 
narrowness,  intolerance,  provincialism,  with  possibly  ig- 
norance or  superstition  added.     In  holding  this  view 
of  things  medieval  we  are  considering  only  the  worst 
phases  of  life  in  that  day.    Those  who  have  studied  the 
preceding  chapters  know  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  not 
really  "Dark  Ages,"  nor  do  the  statements  made  above 
represent  more  than  one  side  of  medieval  thought. 

The  medieval  period  is  especially  characterized  by  a  Chanoter- 
universai^eTigi&uS'  g7np<rg,~tlominailtr~gnd"' domineering,  ^^^^. 
wMdniol"bniy  tgok^Tiafge  oF  mosl  interests  of  all  people  lam. 
but'gave^them  their  sole  interests  in  conmion.    It  is 
cBaracterized'ty /eactof  'lenure~o{  land,  with  very  little 
private    ownership    of    land.    During    medieval    times 
there  were  no  strong  national  governments,   trade  was 
limited,  industry  was  controlled  by  gilds   (close  corpo- 
rations), and  society  was  divided  into  well-marked  classes. 
We  shall  consider  briefly  several  distinctively  medieval 
subjects  besides  those  that  have  already  been  treated.^ 

1  See  above  ||  476-497.  500-623,  626-^28,  648-662. 
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LaNQUAQB  and   LiTERATUaE 

607.  Medieval  Legends. — The  Feudal  Age  produced 
knights  noted  for  tlieir  valor,  their  courtesy,  and  their 
chivalry.  During  this  period  poets  '  began  to  write  songs 
and  stories  of  the  great  deeds  performed  by  these  famous 
knights  or  by  earlier  heroes  of 
Britain,  France,  or  Germany. 
Among  the  finest  of  .the  tales 
that  recorded  the  chivalrous 
deeds  of  feudal  knights  were 
the  legends  of  King  Arthur. 
Arthur  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  Britain  several  cen- 
turies before  feudal  times,  but 
Arthur  and  his  famous  knights 
of  the  Round  Table  are  treated 
by  medieval  writers  as  though 
they  were  feudal  heroes. 

The  legends  of  Arthur  rep- 
resented semi-epic  tales  of  the 
west  Franks  and  the  Britons. 
In  Spain  the  national  hero  was 
extolled  in  another  semi-epic, 
Sir  Oatahad.  by  Watta.         the  Cid.    A  real  epic  of  the 
early  Germans  in  which  the 
heroes  and  heroines  are  treated  as  feudal  knights  and  me- 
dieval ladies  was  embodied  in  the  Ni'be-lung'en4ied.    This 
represents  to  the  Germans  what  the  Iliad  did  to  the  Greeks 
(§  128).     The  musician  Wagner  used  scenes  from  these  and 
other  Teutonic  folk  tales  as  the  basis  of  some  of  his  mag- 
nificent operas. 

All  of  these  songs,  legends,  and  epics  were  told  in  the 
e  called  troubadoun,  in  Oermaoy  they 
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language  of  the  common  people,  for  the  people  of  each  Vm  of  w- 

country  were  begumlng  to  use  one  or  at  most  two  "  dia-  ^^^'"''' 
lects  "  for  their  stories  and  their  hiatory. 

608.  The     National    Languages.  —  As    the    national  National 
literatures   grew,    some    language,    neither    dialect    nor  j"*"!^ 
Latin,  was  needed  in  order  to  reach  the  people.    Grad-  by  dbUoiuJ 
ually   the    national    languages '  began    to    replace   the  '''^*'J^ 
older  dialects  except  among  the  lower  classes.    In  time  naUonai 
each  country  had  its  own  national  language.     Those  ""^^ 

of  southern  Europe,  being  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  of  the 
Roman  empire  (§  386),  are 
called  Romance  languages. 
Those  of  northern  Europe  are 
of  a  Teutonic,  or  Germanic, 
origin.  The  development  of 
national  langUEiges  took  place 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages  a,nd 
is  an  important  cause  of  the 
decline  of  "  medievalism." 

609.  Latin.  —  The   develop-  D&nt«  m 
ment  of  the  Italian  language  *''f^*" 
was  due  m  part  to  the  use  of  poet, 
that  language  by  a  gifted  poet,                   d„„^_ 

the  greatest  of  the  Middle  Ages 

and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  times,  Dante.  His  most  re- 
nowned work  ia  the  religious  epic,  The  Divine  Comedy.  In 
the  vision  represented  by  the  poem  he  visits  the  Inferno, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise. 

The  Universal  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  necessarily 
used  but  one  language,  the  old  language  of  the  Western 
Roman   Empire,   Latin.     Prayers    were    offered,    hymns 

'  Gradually,  aa  in  Englami  (j  596),  those  authors  who  wrolo  (or  the 
oommOD  people  took  one  of  the  better  dialects,  improved  it,  and  made  ttie 
people  see  that  it  woe  ob  good  oa  LbUd  for  serious  writing. 
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imporUnae   were  aiing,  and  books  were  written  in  Latin.     In  the 
of  Latin  ai    gc^ools  also,  by  the  use  of  Latin,  students  from  a  half 

the  common  ,.-  .  ,,  , 

bond  in  the  dozeo  different  countnes  could  study  under  one  master 

fWfd  Am.  "^  Pa™,  or  migrate  to  Bologna  (Bo-lo'nya)  and  study, 

with  equal  ease,  under  the  law  teachers  there.    Latin 

was  therefore  the  universal  languf^,  the  language  of  the 

Church,  of  the  universities,'  and  of  the  older  hterature. 

Medieval  Leabninq 

Clinrati  610.   Common  Schools  in  the  Hiddl«  Ages.  —  Com- 

■^^'"™     paratively  little  attention  was  paid  during  the  early 


laterioi  of  a  Medieval  SehocJ. 

Feudal  Age  to  the  instruction  of  noble  and  peasant  b(^ 
in  schools.  The  Church  taught  Latin  and  a  few  other 
subjects  to  those  who  expected  to  become  monks  or 
priests,  but  only  a  few  other  boys  attended  these  schools. 
These  church  schools  were  usually  connected  with  a 
bishop's  cathedral,  a  monastery,  or  a  parish  chapel.  They 
were  probably  more  numerous  than  aome  people  believe. 
'  Eduoatlon  was  aluuMl  eieluiiTel]'  UDd«r  the  aucpicea  of  the  Church. 
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In  the  later  Middle  Ages  there  were  a  great  many  chantry 
schools.  When  a  rich  burgher  died,  he  would  frequently 
leave  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  pay 
for  the  services  of  a  chantry  priest.  The  priest  taught 
some  children  of  the  town  how  to  sing  or  chant  and 
taught  them  also  something  about  Latin  granmiar  and 
dialectics,  or  argumentation. 

The  church  schools  of  the  later  medieval  period  became  Prepare- 
better  preparatory  schools,  as  the  universities  could  not  ^'^iriator' 
have  carried  on  their  work  imless  a  fair  foundation  had  Middle 
been  laid  in  the  elementary  schools.    There  were  also  some  '^*®** 
special  secondary  schools,  the  famous  English  university 
preparatory  schools  at  Winchester  and  at  Eton  being 
established  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

Since  the  medieval  schools  followed  the  narrow  routine  Work  and 
of  medieval  education  in  Latin,  not  in  the  national  Ian-  ^^^^i. 
guage,  they  did  not  give  their  pupils  a  broad  education,  eval  schools. 
Moreover  most  of  these  scholars,  taking  up  work  in  the 
monasteries,  were  not  allowed  to  marry.    Their  learning 
ceased  with  them,  whereas  the  men  that  founded  families 
usually  were   uneducated.    In   addition  to  the   church 
schools  there  were,  however,  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  some  town  schools,  gild  schools,  and  others 
in  which  the  children  of  the  biu^esses  were  taught  to 
read  and  write  the  national  language  (§718). 

611.  The  Medieval  University.  —  About  1200  a.d.  Monastic 
a  number  of  very  distinguished  teachers  gathered  about  "^^  cathe- 
themselves  himdreds  and  even  thousands  of  men  and 
youths.  On  these  groups  of  teachers  and  students  both 
the  Church  and  the  government  conferred  special  privi- 
leges. Other  teachers  associated  themselves  with  these 
great  intellectual  leaders.  These  associations  of  teachers 
and  students  formed  the  first  universities.*    A  univer- 

>  The  earliest  uniyersities  were  in  Italy,  at  Bologna  and  Sa-ler'no. 
Paris  had  the  first  university  in  France  and  Oxford  the  first  in  England. 
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The  trivium, 
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sity  did  not  have  a  group  of  fine  buildings  as  ours  do 
to-day,  for  the  teachers  did  not  form  a  regular  faculty 
and  had  no  regular  place  for  meeting  their  students.  Lec- 
tures were  given,  and  little  use  was  made  of  textbooks,  for 
books  were  rare  and  books  suitable  for  study  were  almost 
unknown. 

612.  Course  of  Study  in  the  Universities.  —  In  the 
universities  the  students  were  instructed  first  in  a  series 
of  studies  called  the  triv'i-um,  the  three  subjects  being 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics  or  logic.  These  were 
followed  by  the  quad-riv'i-umj  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  music.  When  students  had  completed 
these  two  courses,  which  might  be  said  to  correspond 
roughly  to  our  high  school  course,  together  with  the 
first  two  years  of  college,  they  went  on,  if  they  wished, 
with  a  professional  course  in  theology,  or  medicine,  or 
law.^ 

Just  as  to-day  our  universities  specialize  in  one  subject 
or  are  more  famous  in  one  branch  than  in  another,  so 
medieval  universities  were  especially  distinguished  in 
one  branch  rather  than  in  all.  Salerno,  in  southern  Italy, 
was  the  greatest  university  for  the  study  of  medicine. 
Bologna,  in  northern  Italy,  had  the  most  famous  course 
in  law.  The  University  of  Paris  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished in  theology. 

613.  The  Medieval  Student.  —  The  medieval  student 
was  in  most  cases  a  man  of  mature  years  who  was  spend- 
ing a  few  months  imder  the  guidance  of  some  learned 
teacher.  At  most  of  the  universities  the  students  were 
organized  in  groups  or  associations,   called   ''  nations. 
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There  were  no  universities  in  Germany  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

^  The  revival  of  the  study  of  Roman  law  helped  the  kings  to  change 
feudal  states  into  monarchies,  but  it  kept  the  peasants  from  becoming  free 
because  the  Roman  law  knew  nothing  of  serfs,  since  all  ancient  bond- 
men were  slaves. 
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For  example,  at  a  French  university,  those  from  northern 
France  might  form  one  nation;  those  from  Aquitaine, 
another ;  those  from  eastern  France,  a  third ;  those  from 
England  and  Germany,  a  fourth ;  and  those  from  Spain 
and  Italy,  a  fifth. 

Not  only  did  each  university  as  a  whole  have  certain  Priviiegefl 
privileges,  for  example,  freedom  from  interference,  but  ve^ties"' 
the  individual  students  had  numerous  privileges.    All  and  the 
offenses  of  students  were  tried  in  school  courts,  for,  in  »*"^®°*'- 
the  Middle  Ages,  each  university  had  at  least  one  special 
court.    The  students  were  apt  to  be  rather  lawless  at 
times,  seizing  the  property  of  tradesmen  and  breaking 
windows.    They   were   usually   punished   rather   lightly 
in  the  school  court.     Sometimes  the  students  had  the 
right  to  elect  school  officials,  for  the  medieval  universities 
were  among  the  most  democratic  institutions  of  that 
day.     Occasionally,  but  not  often,  the  students  really 
controlled  the  teachers,  for  they  could  "  go  on  strike  " 
when  the  teachers  refused  to  do  as  they  demanded. 

The  younger  students,  who  were  studying  the  "  triv-  A  day  in  a 
ium  "  and  the  '*  quadrivium,"  may  not  have  been  ear-  u^^yeraity. 
nest,  but  the  students  of  theology,  medicine,  or  law  were 
likely  to  be  quit;e  serious.  For  them  the  day  usually 
began  at  5  a.m.,  with  chapel  at  5.30.  Lectures,  study, 
and  meals  occupied  most  of  the  hours  imtil  evening.  In 
the  later  Middle  Ages  the  discipline  of  the  schools  im- 
proved, although  the  students  may  not  have  studied  more 
earnestly. 

614.  Scholasticism.  —  Medieval  learning,  as  devel-  Methods 
oped  in  the  universities,  may  be  called  scholasticism.  ^^|^^^ 
The  learned  medieval  teachers  may  be  called  scholastics. 
The  scholastic  was  interested  in  theoretical,  or  abstract, 
subjects.  His  method  was  to  take  a  statement  from  one 
of  the  great  authorities,  discuss  it  as  logically  as  possible, 
develop  the  subject  that  it  suggested,  and  try  to  prove 
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hia  idea  of  it  by  argument.  Thia  is  good  mental  traimD<;, 
if  mistakes  or  slips  are  corrected  by  eager  critics,  br.t 
the  scholastic  method  tends  to  d^enerate  into  mere  argu- 
ment for  its  own  sake.  We  saw  how  valueless  that  wns 
among  the  Sophists  (g  259)  and  among  some  of  the  later 
Greeks. 

Most  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Middle  Ages  wer? 
content  to  use  these  methods  ahnoet  exclusively.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  writings  of  the 
famous  medieval  theolo^ans,  most  of  whom  were  justly 
celebrated.  In  later  times  the  study  of  Aristotle's  writ- 
ings furnished  much  of  the  material  for  discussion,  the 
works  of  Aristotle  having  been  brought  to  western  Europe 
from  the  Arab  imiversity  at  Cor'do-va,  Spain. 

61B.    Medieval   Science,  —r  During   the   Middle   .^Iges 
n  lectuTOB.  gcience  ^as  studied  in  a  rather  different  spirit  from  that 


Battle  with  DragODB.    Thirteenth  Centuiy  Manuscript. 

of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  later  ages.  Less  attention  was 
paid  to  observation  of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
for  everywhere  the  lecture  method  rather  than  the  labora- 
tory was  in  use.  In  the  medical  schools  the  dissection 
of  bodies  occurred  not  oftener  than  once  a  year. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  false  scienees  or 
semi-sciences,  such  as  alchemy  and  the  search  for  the 
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philosopher's  stone.    One  woman  student  speciaUzed  in  Pseudo- 
''  chemistry,"    giving   particular   attention   to    poisons.  ^pSl^*"^ 
Among  the  common  people  there  was  widespread  beUef  beliefs, 
in  dragons,  the  evil  eye,  and  other  supernatural  phenomena. 

616.   Roger  Bacon.  —  There  were  many  distinguished  Semi- 
scientists  who  were  modem  in  their  methods  and  beUefs.  meth^ 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  was  an  Englishman,  a  Francis-  and  wide 
can  monk,  Roger  Bacon.    Bacon  beUeved  in  a  careful  ©f  Baoon!* 
study  of  the  objects  themselves.    His  knowledge  was  very 
great,  and,  considering  the  ignorance  and  limitations  of 
the  times,   very  accurate.    He  understood  the  explo- 
sive power  of  gunpowder  end  predicted  not  only  the  use 
of  gunpowder  in  cannon  but  the  propulsion  of  ships 
without  sails  and  wagons  without  horses.    He  was  accused 
of  magic  and  spent  fourteen  years  in  prison,  his  writings 
being  condemned.    We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
underestimate  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  medieval 
period,  as  has  been  done  so  often. 

Church  and  People  (1300-1460) 

{17.   The   Church   and   the   Changing   Times.  —  The  Theprob- 
^«8tion  may  well  be  asked  how  the  medieval  reUgious  j^TnJ^'*^ 
.     ^ire  fitted  into  the  great  changes  of  the  later  Feudal  means  and 
Age.    Although   men  are  naturally  more   conservative  ™®*^*^*^ 
about  their  religion  than  they  are  about  their  business, 
their  wajrs  of  Uving,  and  their  methods  of  government, 
it  was  inevitable  that  these  movements  should  affect  the 
Church  greatly. 

On  the  manors  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  parish  influence 


priests  to  look  after  their  flocks  as  formerly.     Since  towns  ^^^ 


were  not  divided  into  parishes,  people  were  not  under  the 
supervision  of  some  one  priest  who  knew  them  personally. 
In  the  cities,  poverty,  vice,  and  heresy  began  to  develop 
rapidly. 
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To  wham 
did  the  indi- 
vidiwl.owe 
firatalle- 
Kiance,  to 
the  kins  or 


stniuie  A  still  greater  difficulty  was  soon  encountered  when 

Cbunh"^  the  kings  became  powerful  and  nations  developed.  As 
the  idnxs.  the  Cburch  had  looked  after  many  temporal  interests 
of  its  members,  there  was  trouble  when  the  kings  took 
charge  of  these  affairs  of  their  subjects.  The  quarrel 
of  Heniy  II  and  Becket  shows  how  the  church  courts 
refused  to  yield  their  rights  to  the  national  courts. 

With  the  still  further  development  of  the  monarchies 

this  question  arose:    How  was  a  subject  of  any  king  to 

act  when  his  king  insisted  that  he  do  a  certain  thing  and 

the  Church  forbade  his  performing  that  act?    To  whom 

did  he  owe  first  allegiance,  to  bhe  king  or  to  the  Church  ? 

In  case  of  conflict  in  the  past  the  reUgious  empire  had 

claimed  first  allegiance  and  had  made  good  its  claim  by 

the  use  of  excom> 

munication    and 

the     interdict,    if 

necessary,    but    it 

could  not  do  this 

very     successfully 

after   the  twelfth 

century. 

616.  The  "Baby- 
lonian    Captivity" 
(1309-1377).  — 
During    the  four- 
teenth      century- 
there  were  two  special  reasons  why  the  papacy  lost  not 
only  most  of  its  temporal  power  but  some  of  its  spiritual 
influence  as  well.    The  first  of  these  was  the  removal  of 
the  papal  capital  from  Rome  to  Avignon  near  the  borders 
of  lYance  (1309-1377),  the  period  called  the  "Babylonian 
Captivity"  of  the  papacy.     The  second  was  the  forty- 
year  struggle  between  a  pope  at  Rome   and  a  pope   at 
Avignon,   each  of   whom   wished    to   be   recognized   as 


the  papacy. 


Papal  Palace  at  AvisnoD. 
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head  of  the  Church.      This  contest  is  known  as   the 
"  Great  Schism." 

The  real  objeotion  to  the  Avignon  popes  was  the  fact  Effect  of  the 
that  they  were  French  popes,  although  they  were  8Ui>'  |^*cap- 
posed  to  represent  a  Universal  Church.    Germany  gave  tivity"  on 
but  a  half-hearted  support  to  popes  that  did  not  Uve  m  ^^ 
Rome.    Before   the  outbreak  of  the  Hundred  Years'  many. 
War  England  had  refused  to  pay  the  yearly  sum  prom- 
ised by  King  John  when  he  accepted  England  as  a  fief 
from  Innocent  III  (§  533).    After  the  outbreak  of  that 
war,  the  EInglish  clergy  as  well  as  the  Elnglish  people  did 
not  give  their  fullest  support  to  the  popes  at  Avignon. 

619.   John    Wyclif.  —  For    forty    years    during    the  The  "Great 
"  Great  Schism  "  (1377-1417)  there  were  two  claimants  to  Schiamy 

and  social 

the  papacy,  each  denying  the  authority  of  the  other,  unrest  lead 
Naturally  the  people,  even  devout  Catholics,  began  to  lose  *?  ®"**' 
faith.    In  England  the  protest  against  the  abuse  of  the  heieey. 
papal  office  and  power  was  led  by  the  great  reformer,  John 
Wyclif. 

Wyclif  maintained  that  pope  and  king  should  be  fol-  Wydif' s 
lowed  only  so  far  as  they  did  what  was  right.    He  urged  PJ^^pose  wid 
people  to  study  the  Scriptures,  insisting  that  they  should  Bible  and 
follow  the  Gospels.     He  and  his  disciples  translated  the  l^^,. 
Bible  into  clear,  vigorous  English.     These  Bibles  he  fur- 
nished to  some  of  his  most  earnest  followers,  the  "  poor 
priests,''  called  Lol-lards^  who  taught  the     Scriptures, 
preached  against  idleness  and  sin,  and  finally  criticized 
the  Church  and  the  wealthier  classes.^ 

The  social  reforms  with  which  Wyclif  was  in  sympathy  Failure  of 
were  suppressed  after  the  Peasants'  Revolt  (§  626),  and  Wydifa 
his  religious  reforms  also  were  suppressed  by  influential 

>  Wyclif  preached  against  not  only  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  but 
his  teachings  exposed  also  the  tsrranny  of  the  landlords.  He  was  there- 
fore not  only  a  religioua  reformer,  bat,  unconadoualy  perhaps,  a  social 
reformer  as  well. 
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nobles  and  prelates.    A  few  copies  of  his  Bible  survived, 
being  read  secretly  by  his  followers.    His  band  of  poor 
priests  continued  to  go  about  preaching  religious  and 
social  betterment,  but  Wyclif's  attempt  to  reform  the 
world  did  not  succeed.    He  lived  before  his  time. 
The  end  of       620.   The  Church  Councils.  —  After  Wyclif 's  time  still 
Schirar**      greater  misfortunes  overtook  the  Church.    Finally  there 
were  not  two  men  claiming  to  be  Pope  but  three.    After 
several  years  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414-1418  a.d.) 
induced  these  men  to  resign,  selecting  one  Pope,  who 
was  to  reside  in  Rome.    Since  that  time  there  has  been 
but  one  papal  head  of  the  Church. 
The  trial  of      At  the  Council  of  Constance  a  follower  of  Wyclif  and 
John  HuflB.  g^  ardent  reformer,  John  Huss  of  Bohemia,  was  tried  for 
heresy.    The  German  emperor  had  promised  Huss  a  safe 
conduct,  that  is,  had  told  him  that  if  he  came  to  the 
council  he  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  meeting  in  safety. 
Huss'  doctrines  seemed  so  radical  that  this  promise  was 
broken  and  Huss  was  burned  at  the  stake  (1415).    His 
death  started  a  war  in  Bohemia  which  lasted  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 
Unity  The  Council  of  Constance  ended  the  Great  Schism  and 

refo^  the"    naade  possible  the  unity  of  the  Church.    For  a  century 
work  of         the  Church  was  united  against  its  enemies.     Later  coun- 
TOimdis.       ^^^  struggled  with   the  problems  of  reforming  and  re- 
organizing the  Church. 
Prepara-  These  reforms,  however,  were  not  as  radical  as  the 

ProtMtant  *  times  demanded.  Consequently,  when  the  Church  fi- 
Revoiution.  nally  did  change  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  was  split  in  two :  ^  one  half  organizing  new  national 
churches  without  allegiance  to  the  Pope ;  the  other  half 
reforming  itself  and  remaining  under  the  continued  leader- 
ship of  the  Pope. 

1  See  Chapter  XXV. 
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Social  Progress  (1300-1450  a.d.) 

621.  The  Condition  of  the  Peasants  before  1360. —  Slight 
We  have  already  considered  at  some  length  the  nature  ^*^®^ 
of  the  manor  and  the  condition  of  the  peasants  —  villeins  tton  of  the 
or  serfs.    During  most  of  the  Feudal  Age  these  peasants  p®*^"**^ 
gained  but  few  rights  and  privileges.    The  villeins  still 

gave  services  to  their  lords,  and  the  serfs  were  still  obliged 
to  work  for  the  "  lord  of  the  manor,"  whenever  he  needed 
their  help.  Possibly  we  can  understand  better  the  prob- 
lem of  improving  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  if  we 
realize  how  they  were  despised  by  the  nobles^  and  how 
they  were  treated  if  guilty  of  crime. 

622.  The   Punishment   of    Offenders   in   the    Middle  Uaeof 
Ages.  —  The  slight  value  that  was  attached  to  hmnan  ^^^Lj 
life  during  this  period  is  shown  also  by  the  harsh  punish-  unfair  trials, 
ments  which  were  given  to  offenders.    Criminals  were  not  J^*^*^ 
only  put  to  death  for  minor  offenses  but  they  were  not 

tried  fairly.  Secret  tribunals  were  conunon,  especially 
outside  of  England.  The  accused  person  did  not  know, 
as  he  may  know  to-day,  who  his  accusers  were  nor 
what  evidence  they  gave  against  him.  Witnesses  were 
tortured  in  the  hope  that  they  would  give  testimony 
such  as  the  judges  desired.  The  prisoner  might  be  tor- 
tured, before  trial,  to  extort  a  confession,  or,  after  trial, 
as  punishment  for  the  offense  of  which  he  had  been  con- 
victed. To  stretch  a  man  on  a  rack  or  break  his  bones 
on  the  wheel  was  not  the  worst  form  of  torture  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Although  the  Church  was  opposed  to  torture,  civil 
officers  who  helped  churchmen  in  hunting  out  heretics 
used  almost  every  means  to  break  the  will  of  an  obstinate 
unbeliever.    The  Church  did  not  bum  any  one  at  the 

'  See  Luchaire,  Social  France  at  ike  Time  of  Philip  AuffuatuSt  pp.  384- 
385. 
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stake,  and,  in  fact,  there  were  not  as  many  cases  of  death 
by  burning  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  there  were  during 
the  Reformation.  In  England  jury  trial  and  open  courts 
protected  criminals  and  the  common  people  somewhat. 
However,  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  masses 
came  chiefly  from  economic  and  social  changes. 

623.  How  Changing  Conditions  made  Social  Progress 
Possible.  —  As  money  was  coming  into  use,  during  the 
later  Feudal  Age  the  food  produced  on  the  manors  could 
be  sold  in  the  growing  towns,  and  the  wool  was  carried 
even  to  the  cities  of  Flanders  (§  563).  The  lords  were 
now  able  to  hire  laborers  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  could 
pay  shepherds  to  look  after  their  sheep.  Consequently 
the  lords  were  no  longer  entirely  dependent  on  the  villeins 
or  serfs  of  the  manor  for  the  labor  that  they  needed. 

On  the  other  hand  the  villeins  were  able  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  their  strips  of  land  in  money  instead  of  giving 
their  services.  In  that  way  they  were  free  to  give  almost 
their  entire  attention  to  their  own  crops.  Even  the  serfs 
were  able  in  many  instances  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in- 
stead of  helping  the  lord  whenever  he  demanded  help. 
Both  the  serf  and  the  villein  thus  became  more  willing 
and  more  capable  workers. 

624.  The  Black  Death  and  its  ££fect  on  Labor. — 
Just  before  1350  there  swept  over  Europe  a  great  epi- 
demic called  the  **  Black  Death.''  Probably  one  half  of 
the  people  in  western  Eiirope  perished.  On  some  manors 
one  half  of  the  lands  formerly  held  by  villeins  came  back 
to  the  lord,  because  there  was  no  one  in  the  villein's 
family  left  to  cultivate  his  strip  and  pay  his  rents  or 
render  him  service.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  advantage 
to  the  lord,  because  it  would  give  him  more  land ;  but  it 
was  not,  for,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  more 
need  of  labor  than  of  land. 

So  scarce  was  labor  in  England  after  the  Black  Death 
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that  the  lords  could  not  hire  men  to  work  for  them  as  inevitable 
they  had  done  before.  Day  laborers  could  now  easily  JJJJl^ 
become  villeins  if  they  wished,  with  strips  of  their  own. 
Many  preferred  to  remain  day  laborers,  however,  refusing 
to  work  for  two  or  three  cents  a  day  as  they  had  before 
1348  but  demanding  from  five  to  ten  cents  daily.  Even 
women  who  had  worked  for  two  cents  now  frequently 
received  six  cents  aa  a  daily  wage  for  work  in  the  fields. 
Of  course  these  wages  purchased  very  much  more  than  the 
same  amounts  would  buy  to-day.  The  lords  tried  to  bring 
wages  back  to  the  old  low  standards  by  passing  the  Statute 
of  Laborers} 

626.   The     Jacquerie    in    France.  —  In    northeastern  Suffering 
JFrance  the  condition  of  the  peasants  was  far  worse  than  <>'  ^^ 

peasants  ol 

in  England.  The  Black  Death  had  claimed  a  large  north- 
number.  Their  lords  were  not  able  to  care  for  them.  2J!j?!? 
They  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  between  France  and 
England  (§  602),  for  their  crops  had  been  destroyed  a 
great  many  times  by  wandering  troops  of  soldiers.  A 
terrible  peasant  uprising,  known  as  the  Jacquerie '  (Zhak- 
reO,  once  started,  spread  even  to  Paris,  where  many  of 
the  people  sympathized  with  the  unfortunate  serfs  and 
villeins.  The  peasants  burned  chateaux,  murdered 
nobles,  and  pillaged  villages.  The  nobles  had  a  foretaste 
of  the  great  French  Revolution  of  1789,  but  they  soon 

1  This  law  compelled  laborers  to  work  if  asked  to  do  so  and  fixed 
the  wage  that  should  be  paid.  If  a  laborer  refused  to  obey  the  law,  he 
oould  be  imprisoned  for  fifteen  days.  If  he  ran  away,  he  was  declared 
an  outlaw.  Naturally,  each  lord  tried  to  secure  all  the  laborers  that  he 
oould,  for  he  needed  their  help.  Each  lord  therefore  tried  to  keep  his 
own  laborers  and  to  get  the  laborers  from  other  manors.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  what  the  laborers  insiaied.  So  the  lords  broke 
their  own  law.  Where  the  law  was  enforced,  there  were,  however,  a  great 
many  cases  of  hardship  and  suffering  among  peasants  and  laborers. 

*  Cf.  the  name  "Jacquerie"  with  the  name  "Jacobin"  during  the 
French  Revolution.  In  each  case  "Jacques"  was  the  name  of  the  op- 
pressed and  revolutionary  peasants. 
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obtained  the  upper  hand,  and,  murdering  peasants  by 
the  thousands,  cruelly  suppressed  the  revolt. 

626.  The  Peasants'  Revolt  in  England  (1381  a.d.).  — 
add^to**the  '^®  discontent  of  the  English  peasants  at  this  time  was 
social  un-  also  Very  great.  Lang'land  gives  us  a  very  vivid  picture 
of  the  corruption  and  unrest  of  those  days.^  Wyclif 
and  the  poor  priests  undoubtedly  stirred  up  the  people 
by  declaring  that  bad  landlords  and  princes  who  did  not 
rule  according  to  God's  law  had  no  authority  over  their 
tenants  or  subjects.  John  Ball  inflamed  the  populace 
with  his  famous  couplet : 

"When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 


The 


uprUnSv 
1381. 


At  this  crisis  the  government,  needing  money  for  wars 
and  other  expenses,  levied  a  series  of  poll  taxes.  One  of 
these  in  1381  was  equivalent  to  a  day's  wages.  Led  by 
Wat  Tyler,  the  people  of  southeastern  England  plun- 
dered the  manor  houses,  destroying  the  records  which 
showed  how  much  labor  each  serf  and  villein  must  give 
to  his  lord.    When  the  king  agreed  to  grant  the  demands  * 

^  Langland's  Piers  the  Plowman  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  that  we 
have  of  unjust  social  conditions  in  that  age  of  change.  He  declared  to  the 
king  that  powerful  nobles  **as  tyrants  took  what  they  pleased  from  hus- 
bandmen, and  paid  them  on  their  pates  when  their  pence  fell  short. 
For  none  of  your  people  dare  complain  of  their  wrongs  for  dread  of  your 
dukes  and  their  manyfold  harms.  Men  might  as  well  have  hunted  a 
hare  with  a  tabor  as  ask  any  amends  for  what  they  [the  powerful  nobles] 
had  misdone,  or  any  of  their  men."  As  Skeat  says  "Langland  used  his 
opportunities  for  describing  the  life  and  manners  of  the  poorer  classes ; 
for  inveighing  against  clerical  abuses  and  the  rapacity  of  the  friars ;  for 
representing  the  miseries  caused  by  the  great  pestilences  then  prevalent 
and  by  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  marriages  consequent  thereupon ;  and 
for  denouncing  lasy  workmen  and  sham  beggars,  the  corruption  and  brib- 
ery then  too  common  in  the  law  courts,  and  all  the  numerous  forms  of 
falsehood  which  are  at  all  time  the  fit  subjects  for  satire  and  indignant 
exposure." 

>'*  We  wish  thou  wouldst  make  us  free  forever,  us,  our  heirs,  and  our 
lands,  and  that  we  should  no  longer  be  called  slaves  nor  held  in  bondage." 
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of  the  peasants,  they  dispersed.  The  leaders  were  then 
seized  and  put  to  death. 

627.  Decline  of  Villeinage  in  England.  —  The  Peasants'  Aa  mrvile 
Revolt  had  failed,  but  the  lords  could  not  keep  the  villeins  ^^^^0,^!^ 
from  becoming  free  tenants.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  profitable, 
of  laborers  the  lords  became  accustomed  to  leasing  most  of  ^^nef* 
their  own  manorial  lands  (the  demesne)  for  a  cash  rent, 
instead  of  cultivating  it  for  themselves.    In  time  they 

found  that  there  was  more  profit  in  renting  most  of  the 
other  manorial  lands  to  free  tenants,  who  worked  hard 
for  themselves.  The  rest  of  the  lord's  demesne  was  likely 
to  be  used  for  sheep  raising,  as  there  was  always  a  good 
market  for  wool,  and  that  kind  of  farming  required  only 
a  few  laborers.  By  1450  a.d.  it  was  difficult  to  find  in 
the  south  and  east  of  England  "  a  manor  still  cultivated 
by  the  compulsory  labor  of  villeins."  In  France  also 
villeinage  declined  somewhat  at  this  time,  but  elsewhere 
in  Europe  it  survived. 

628.  Summary.  —  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  national  Literature 
literatures  developed,  national  languages  began  to  take  ^^^^^ 
the  place  of  Latin  and  the  numerous  dialects,  and  univer- 
sities were  estabUshed.  Interest  in  theology  and  Aristotle 
developed  scholasticism.  There  were  some  famous  scien- 
tists, for  example,  Roger  Bacon.  Medicine  was  studied 
somewhat  and  law  much  more. 

The  Church  found  it  hard  to  change  with  the  times.  The  Church 
the  "  Babylonian  Captivity  "  and  the  "  Great  Schism  "  ^^^^ 
dividing  and  weakening  the   Church.      Heresy  throve  (i3oa- 
on  the  discontent  and  confusion,  Wyclif  and  Huss  being  ^*^^)- 
leaders  of  reform  agitation. 

Before  1350  the  common  people  did  not  count  much  Social 
in  the  opinion  of  nobles  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.    After  ^^^ 
the  Black  Death  and  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  especially  1450). 
since  money  was  coming  into  use,  the  peasants  were  able 
to  demand  personal  freedom  and  better  terms  of  employ- 
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ment  or  of  tenant  holdings.    In  time  viUeinage  disap- 
peared in  England  and,  to  a  great  extent,  France. 
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Questions 

1.  Name  the  chief  characteristics  of  "medievalism,"  con* 
trasting  with  conditions  to-day. 

2.  What  is  a  folk  story?  Does  it  deal  with  history  or 
legend?  with  business  men  or  with  heroes?  Of  what  value  are 
folk  tales  to  any  people? 

3.  What  national  languages  developed  during  the  Middle 
Ages?  Could  a  nation  be  developed  in  Europe  without  a 
national  language?  Why  is  America  a  nation  without  a  sep- 
arate national  language? 

4.  How  does  your  course  of  study  differ  from  that  of  the 
medieval  youth?  Why  should  medieval  university  students 
have  had  special  courts  and  special  privileges? 

5.  What  was  scholasticism?  Why  did  it  develop  so  fully 
in  the  Middle  Ages?    Name  two  criticisms  of  scholasticism. 

6.  What  inventions  and  changes  were  predicted  by  Roger 
Bacon  that  did  come  several  centuries  after  his  time? 

7.  Show  how  the  changes  in  the  towns,  in  commerce,  and  in 
the  nations  affected  the  Church.  Why  was  heresy  inevitable 
in  the  fourteenth  century?  Name  two  famous  religious  re- 
formers. 

8.  Compare  the  condition  of  the  common  people  in  England 
and  France  before  1350  and  after  1450.  Show  the  effect  of  the 
use  of  money  and  of  the  Black  Death.  Why  did  the  lords  make 
better  terms  with  the  peasants  after  1350?  Why  did  they  begin 
to  raise  more  sheep  ?  If  they  had  raised  still  more  sheep,  need 
they  have   granted  the  demands   of   the  peasants? 

2m 
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GSNXRAL  EUBOPBAN 

Development  of  the  feudal  system. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 

The  Chxtrch 
(Italy) 


1059 
1071 


1054  Final  spUt  be- 
tween Roman 
Catholic  Church 
and  Greek  Cath- 
olic Church. 
Mansikert.  Victory  of  Turks  over  1059  Cardinal  bishops, 
eastern  emperor. 


Beginning  of  investiture  strife. 


1096 

1122 
1147 


1073    Pope  Gregory  VII. 
1077     Canossa.      Victory 
of  Gregory  over 
Henry  IV. 
First  Crusade.     Capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 1099. 
Concordat  of  Worms.     Compromise  over  investiture. 
Second  Crusade. 

1158     University   of   Bo- 
logna. 
1176    Legnano  (battle). 
1183     Peace      of      Con^ 
stance. 


1189    Third  Crusade. 


1204 
1206 


1212 
1214 

1236 

1261 

1270 
1272 


Fourth  Crusade. 

Genghis  Khan's  conquests  (Mongol 
empire). 


1198     Pope  Innocent  III. 


1209    Crusade       against 
heretics. 


Mongols  in  Europe. 


Children's  Crusade. 

Bouvines,  "the  first  modem  battle." 

1215     Franciscan  and  Do- 
minican       friars 
recognised. 
End  of  Latin  empire  at  Constanti-     1250    Supremacy   of   pa- 
nople.  pacy     over     the 

Last  Crusade.  empire. 

Marco  Polo  in  China. 


1338    Hundred  Years'  War  (beginning). 
1350    Black  Death. 


1309  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity (begin- 
ning). 


1377  Great    Schism   (be- 

Portuguese    explorations    along    the  ginning). 

coast  of  Africa.                                       1414  Council     of     Con- 
stance. 

Invention  of  printing.                               1431  Council  of  Basle. 
1453     Capture  of  (Constantinople  and  end 
of  Hundred  Years'  War. 
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962    Empire  revived 
by  Otto. 


1039    Henry  lU. 
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England 


987    Hugh         Capet 

founds      new     1016     Cnut. 
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kings. 

1066  Conquest  of 
England  by 
WiUiam  of 
Normandy. 


1152  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  em- 
peror. 


1164    Henry    II    (of 

Anjou,  feudal 

overlord      of 

half             of 

France). 

1170     Becket      mur- 

University 

of                   dered          by 

Paris. 

Henry  II. 

1212    Frederick 
emperor. 


II 


1200-1213  Quarrels  of  Pope  Innocent  III 
with  Philip  Augustus  and  John 
of  England. 


1254-1273  Interreg- 
num (end  of 
Hohenstauf- 
en  line). 


1356  Golden  Bull  for 
electors  of 
emperor. 


1209 

1226 

1285 

1302 

1338 

1346 
1356 

1360 

1415 

1431 

1438 

1453 


1215    Magna  Carta. 


Albigensian 
Crusade. 
Louis  IX  (Saint).    1265 

Philip  IV   (The     1272 
Fair) .  1295 

First  estates  gen- 
eral. 1314 

Beginning      of 

Hundred  Years'  War. 

Cr6cy  (battle).        1358 

Poitiers        (bat-     1360 
tie). 

Peace   of    Bretigny. 

1381 

Aginoourt 
(battle). 

Joan      of      Arc     1430 
burned. 

Pragmatic     Sanc- 
tion of  Bourges. 

End   of   Hundred    Years'  War. 


De  Montfort's 
Parliament. 

Edward  I. 

Model  parlia- 
ment. 

Bannockbum. 


The  Jacquerie. 
English     gains 
in  France. 


Peasants' 
volt. 


re- 


English     losses 
in  France. 


PART  VI 

THE  TRANSITION  TO  MODERN  TIMES 

1450-1648  A.D. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE   RENAISSANCE 

Preparation  for  the  Transition  to  Modern  Times 

629.  The  Value  of  Periods  in  History.  —  We  some-  Need  of 
times  have  the  idea  that  periods  in  history  are  entirely  Sb"8tudy 
distinct  and  separate.     Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect,  of  history. 
For  our  own  convenience  in  the  study  of  history  we 

divide  the  experience  of  mankind  into  periods  and  sub- 
periods.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  great  series  of  move- 
ments ended  at  the  first  date  and  another  great  series 
of  movements  began  at  the  same  date. 

For  example,  the  results  of  changes  that  we  call  medieval  Difficulty 
continued  for  centuries,  especially  in  central  and  southern  {^g^^^inl, 
Europe.    The  causes  of  many  changes  that  make  the  periods, 
modem  world  what  it  is  are  to  be  found  in  medieval  times, 
and  in  fact,  in  ancient  times.     The  record  of  mankind  is 
a  continuous  narrative.     Any  attempt  to  divide  it  into 
periods  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary  and,  to  the  same 
extent,  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

630.  The  Fifteenth  Century  Renaissance.  —  The  name  The  period 
Renaissance  ^  may  be  given  to  that  period  of  rapid  change  ^„!^®  ^^ 
which   preceded   the   Reformation.*    The  name   is  fre- 
quently applied  to  a  much  narrower  movement,  that  is, 

to  the  new  learning  which  came  to  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
century  and  to  northern  Europe  a  little  later. 
The  Renaissance  really  involved   several   apparently 

>  "  Renaissance  *'  means  new  birth. 
»  Chapter  XXV. 
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Revoiu-  abrupt  changes  from  medieval  ideas  or  methods.^  The 
^^J^j.  ^j  change  from  these  medieval  customs  and  usages  was  not 
the  transi-  easy,  for  no  human  institution  which  has  been  in  use  for 
medie^  centuries  can  be  abandoned  at  once,  even  if  its  usefulness 
to  modem  has  been  outgrown.  There  are  periods  in  human  his- 
^^^  tory,  however,  when  the  people  welcome  a  change,  not 

simply  because  changes  are  necessary,  but  because  they 
want  something  different.  The  Renaissance  was  one  of 
these  periods.* 
Civil  rights  631.  Modem  Ideas  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  From  our 
ci^chaMM  ®*^^y  ^^  *^®  preceding  chapters  we  can  see  that  the  people 
of  the  Middle  Ages  prepared  the  way  for  modem  times. 
Particularly  in  England  and  France  all  men  were  becom- 
ing personally  free,  for  in  those  countries  serfdom  had 
been  abolished  to  a  great  extent.  The  feudal  nobility 
as  a  highly  privileged  ruling  class  was  disappearing. 
Nations  were  being  formed,  with  kings  that  were  to  be 
changed  soon  into  fairly  absolute  monarchs.  In  the 
universities,  in  some  of  the  towns,  and  in  some  cantons  of 
Switzerland  the  idea  of  self-government  had  been  used. 

The  right  of  the  individual  to  his  own  rdigums  belief 
had  been  asserted  by  large  numbers  of  Christians,  some 
of  whom  had  been  treated  as  heretics  by  the  Church 

*  In  most  cases,  however,  the  people  were  able  to  change  their  old 
institutions  only  by  force,  but  force  does  not  necessarily  mean  violence. 
This  means  that  the  changes  of  the  Renaissance  period  were  revolutionary, 
for  a  revolution  is  nothing  but  an  abrupt,  forcible  change  from  an  old 
order  of  things  to  one  that  is  radically  different. 

'  One  may  wonder  why  the  fifteenth  centiuy  produced  a  Renaissance, 
whereas  the  wonderful  thirteenth  century  did  not.  The  answer  is  this : 
Ehirope  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  feudalism, 
to  reject  medieval  ideas  and  usages,  to  free  the  Church  from  its  narrow, 
semi-political  medieval  policy.  Two  centuries  more  of  preparation  were 
necessary.  In  1300  people  were  not  ready  for  monarchies.  There  waa. 
not  enough  money  (capital)  for  big  business  enterprises.  World-wide 
exploration  could  not  be  made  before  the  invention  of  the  compass. 
More  than  all  else,  there  was  no  printing  press,  which  accounts  in  a  large 
degree  for  the  success  of  the  new  Renaissance. 
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(§  510).     During  the  "  Babylonian  Captivity  "  the  way  Demand  foi 
was  being  prepared  for  national  churches  in  England  and  fi^Li 
Gennany,  because  the  popes   were   influenced   by  the  natioiua 
French  kings.  ohurohee. 

Science  was  studied  much  more  generally  than  some  Prograas  in 
writers  have  tried  to  make  us  believe.    Commerce  had  J?*"*^  ^^ 

the  art  of 

developed  and  new  business  methods  had  been  intro-  navigation, 
duced.    When  the  compass  and  the  astrolabe  (§  653  n.) 
made  wider  explorations  possible,  many  medieval  methods 
soon  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

632.   The   Byzantine   Empire   and   the   Turks.  —  The  Importanoe 
fifteenth  century  revival  of  trade,  learning,  and  culture  ^[^ 
in  western  Europe  was  due  almost  as   much   to   the  learning  in 
Byzantine    empire    as     to    the    development    of    the  S?!^™ 
West.    Constantinople  had  been  for  centuries  the  store- 
house of  ancient  civilization.    When  it  was  threatened 
by  the  Ottoman  Turks,^  many  scholars  emigrated  from 
the  Byzantine  empire  to  Italy,  carrying  with  them  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  were  in  Greek.    A  few  of  these 
scholars  taught  at  the  Italian  imiversities. 

In  1453  the  Byzantine  empire  fell,  when  the  Turks  dosing  of 
captured  Constantinople,  which  they  have  held  to  this  *^d  Jl[^ 
day.    The  capture  of  Constantinople,  and,  later,  of  S3rria  routes  to 
and  Egypt,   interfered  with  the  trade  that  had  been  **^®^^«^ 
carried  on  between  the  Italian  cities  and  the  Orient 
(§§   569-571).      Naturally  a  very  earnest  search  was 
begun  for  new,  cheaper,  all-water  routes  to  the  Indies  and  to 
China.    Very  soon  Columbus  was  sailing  west  (§  654),  and 
Vas'co  de  Ga'ma  reached  India  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

When  the  Turks  overthrew  the  Byzantine  empire, 
they  therefore  hastened  the  spread  of  Byzantine  learning 

1  These  Turks,  who  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Seljukian  Turks 
(§  536) ,  had  been  driven  by  the  Mongol  attacks  into  Asia  Minor.  Between 
1300  and  1460  a.d.  they  conquered  most  of  Asia  Minor  and  a  large  part 
of  the  Balkan  territory,  including  the  important  city  of  Adrianople. 


Turks  oi 
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to  the  West.  They  caused  a  more  active  search  for  new 
trade  routes.  They  created  serious  international  prob- 
Euiopa  lems  first,  when  they  conquered  southeastern  Europe 
•  1400,  jjj  ^[jg  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and,  second, 
when  the  Christian  peoples  reconquered  the  Ottoman 
em[Hre  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

633.   Th«  InTsation  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  —  As  has 
ab«ady  been  suggested,   one  impori^ant  reason  for  the 


Gutenberg's  Press. 

importanM   success  of  the  fifteenth  century  Renaissance  was  the  inveu- 

^  ^^    tion  of  the  printing  press,  without  which  the  thirteenth 

life.  century  Renaissance  was  a   comparative  failure.     The 

printing  press  has  been  the  greatest  civilizing  agency  in 

modem  history.     As  in  the  case  of  the  alphabet,  the  ori^ns 

of  this  great  invention  are  lost  in  obscurity.     We  know 

that  the  Chinese  used  types  many  centuries  ago.     Who 

invented  movable  types  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  books  and  manuscripts  were  printed 
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by  hand,  most  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  monks  and  The  alow 
their  assistants  in  the  monasteries.    This  process  was  "f^  «»pon- 

*■  nve  procesB 

exceedingly  slow  and  expensive,  especially  as  almost  all  of  copying 
of  the  work  was  done  on  prepared  skins,  called  parch-  *>y^"*d' 
ment. 

Paper  made  from  silk  or  Unen  was  first  used  during  the  introduo- 
late  Middle  Ages,  being  introduced  into  western  Europe  ^^^'^^^^1 
by  the  Arabs  (§  575).    In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  invention 
century  there  were  a  number  of  printers  who  made  books  ^^^^^ 
or  manuscripts  from  blocks.    The  first  "  block  printing  " 
consisted  in  the  engraving  of  a  block  the  size  of  a  page 
and  making  impressions  with  this  block. 

Soon  after  this  invention  separate  types  for  each  letter  The  fint 
came  into  use.^    The  first  may  have  -been  made  of  wood,  "^^'  .^ 
although  many  authorities  believe  that  they  were  of  metal,  type  letters, 
and   cast,   not   carved.    About   1450  the  first  perfected 
printing  press  wUh  movable  types  was  used  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  river.    Gu'ten-berg  usually  receives  special 
credit  for  his  work  in  making  printing  a  practical  art. 

634.   Some  Results  of  the  Inyena9n  of  Printing.  —  The  Rapid 
invention  of  printing  widened  inmiensely  the  field  of  ^J^^ 
popular  knowledge.    It  cheapened  the  cost  of  books  and  printing 
manuscripts,  bringing  them  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  J^^^^ 
who  had  never  owned,  and  never  could  have  afforded,  of  books, 
a  hand-copied  manuscript.    In  one  city,  Cologne,  there 
were  twenty-two  printers  about  the  time  that  America 
was  discovered.    It  is  estimated  that,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, there  were  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures   in    Germany   alone.    When    Lu'ther    nailed    his 
famous  theses  on  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wit'ten-berg 
(§  677),  they  were  printed  and  read  throughout  Germany 
within  three  weeks. 

1  Laurens  Kos'tor  probably  was  the  first  European  to  make  use  of 
separate  tsrpes,  between  1420  and  1430.  About  the  same  time  movable 
copper  types  came  into  use  independently  among  the  Koreans. 
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People  learned  to  read,  they  did  read,  and  their  former 
ignorance  b^an  to  give  place  to  a  new  interest,  to  ques- 
tioning, to  desire  for  many  changes.  The  printing  press 
not  only  made  possible  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refonnar- 
tion;  it  has  made  possible  also  public  education,  great 
libraries,  cheap  newspapers,  and  the  introduction  of  many 
reforms.  The  whole  system  of  self-government  over  a 
large  area  would  be  impossible  without  the  printing 
press. 

The  Intellectual  Renaissance^ 

636.  The  New  Learning.  —  No  movement,  however 
abrupt  it  may  appear  to  be,  takes  place  without  a  long 
period  of  preparation.  In  Italy  the  interest  in  the  ''  new 
learning  "  was  largely  a  revived  interest  in  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  So  vital,  so  important  to  life  and  to 
human  beings  did  Greek  and  Latin  seem  to  the  people 
of  the  Renaissance  period  that  they  were  spoken  of  as  the 
humanities,  and  the  leaders  were  called  humanists. 

The  first  of  the  humanists  was  Pe'trarch  (1304-1374  a.d.), 
an  Italian  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  traveled  widely, 
searching  for  old  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  He  tried 
to  interest  others  in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  in  the 
careful  comparison  and  criticism  of  old  texts.  So  great 
was  his  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  the  humanities,  so 
much  was  he  interested  in  nature  and  in  life,  so  different 
were  his  methods  from  those  of  the  medieval  scholastics 
(§  614),  that  he  has  been  called  "  the  first  modem  man." 

636.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy.  —  Others  beside  Pe- 
trarch studied  Latin  with  enthusiasm.     Manuscript  copies 

^  In  the  medieval  world  the  individual  had  not  counted  for  very  much. 
Even  if  he  was  a  scholar  or  a  teacher,  he  accepted  the  autfumtv  of  people 
who  had  lived  and  taught  centuries  before.  If  he  tried  to  have  a  religious 
faith  different  from  that  of  others,  he  was  branded  as  an  unbeliever  and  a 
heretic.  During  the  Renaissance  men  began  to  assert  that  they  had  a 
right  to  their  own  ideas  and  ways  of  doing  things. 
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of  the  writings  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  classical  authors  liMsreaaed 
(§  368),  neglected  for  centuries,  were  brought  to  light  J^^^^®***® 
by  the  collectors.      Several   of    the  popes    and   many  broadened 
nobles,  especially  two  members  of  the  Florentine  Medici  *^*®'«^- 
(Med'i-chi)  family,   were  famous  patrons  of  letters  at 
this  time. 

In  the  next  century  after  Petrarch,  especially  after  the  Influence 
Turks  began  to  threaten  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  a  ^^^Man 
number  of  libraries  were  collected  by  scholars  and  patrons  libraries, 
of  letters  in  Italy.    As  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had 
known  more  of  science  and  of  life  than  did  the  people  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  study  of  these  classics  broadened  the 
views  and  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  fifteenth  century 
scholars. 

In  turn  Italy  taught  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  Italy 
Scholars  from  northern  Europe  crossed  the  Alps  to  learn  JJ|J^J^ 
from  the  great  teachers  at  Florence  or  at  Rome.    After  Europe 
printing  was  developed  in  Italy,  the  new  learning  was  J^^^ 
carried  by  books  and  essays  to  those  who  remained  in 
the  northern  coimtries. 

637.   The  Literary  Renaissance  in  Northern  Europe.  —  Later 
The  new  learning  naturally  came  much  later  north  of  the  JJ|]^^^' 
Alps  than  in  Italy.    It  had  also  a  different  interest.    The  and  interest 
humanists  of  Italy  were  scholars,  pure  and  simple.    They  ^ture.. 
collected  manuscripts,  or  studied  and  criticized  texts. 
In  the  North  the  humanists  were  both  practical  students 
and  reformers.    They  gave  particular  attention  to  .the 
Scriptures.    As  a  result  of  their  study,  they  very  soon 
began  to  declare  that  the  Gospels  did  not  provide  for  a 
church  such  as  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Long  before 
the  time  of  Martin  Luther  (§  676),  some  of  the  humanists 
criticized  the  Church  and  were,  in  turn,  pimished  by  the 
Church  for  their  criticisms. 

688.   Erasmus.  —  The  greatest  of  the  humanists  was 
the  great  Greek  scholar  and  critic  E-ras'tnua.    Era'^mus 
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Scholarship,  was  bom  in  Rotterdam  in  the  Netherlands  (1467).     He 
Mdi^u-      studied  at  Paris  and  in  Italy.    After  teaching  in  England, 
enoeof         he  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  studying  in 
^^'***°*'"'      Switzerland.     By  his  writings  Erasmus  taught  the  scholars 
of  northern  Europe  to  be  more  exact  and  thorough.    Al- 
though preeminently  a  scholar,  he  was  also  a  reformer  in 
spirit,  for  he  criticized  the  monks  and  many  practices  of 
the  Church.    He  published  a  paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament  which  aimed  to  bring  out  the  original  more 
clearly.    When  this  was  criticized  and  it  was  suggested 
that  he  recall  his  book,  he  stated  that  several  thousand 
copies  had  already  been  printed.     It  was  beyond  recall. 


Importanoe 
of  RenaiB- 
aance  art. 


Three  types 
of  medieval 
arohitec- 
ture. 


Medieval  AND  Renaissance  Abt 

639.  Medieval  Art.  —  There  are  two  periods  in  the 
world's  history  which  are  particularly  famous  for  their  art. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Hellenic  period  in  Athens  (§§  186- 
187,  252-255) ;  the  second  is  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
Although  the  Renaissance  is  especially  famous  for  its  art- 
ists, it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  was  no  medieval  art. 

Medieval  art  concerned  itself  less  with  painting  than 
with  architecture  and  with  sculpture  used  in  cathedrals. 
For  our  purpose  we  need  note  only  three  types  ^  of  medieval 
architecture,  Byzantine  architecture,  of  which  the  church 
of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Doge's  Palace  in  Venice  may  be 
taken  as  examples;  Romanesque  architecture,  which  used 
a  modified  form  of  the  Roman  arch ;  and  Gothic  archi- 
lecture.  We  have  already  seen  several  specimens  of  this 
wonderful  type  of  architecture,  which  is  shown  to  good 
advantage  in  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  and  the  town  hall 
of  Louvain.  We  shall  now  study  a  little  more  in  detail 
this  Gothic  cathedral  architecture. 


1  We  should  note  also  Moorish  architecture,  best  known  to  us  through 
the  Alhambra  and  other  buildings  of  southern  Spain. 
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640.   Gothic   Cathedral   Architectuie.  —  The  medieval  Tha  mat 
Gothic  cathedrals  were  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.     The  ^^' 
longer  branch  of  the  cross,  called  the  Jiave,  is  at  the  west  porchea  & 
end  of  the  building,  the  western  facade  or  face  of  the  **"**"■ 
cathedral  showing  usually  the  three  entrance  porches  with 
the  richly  ornamented  Gothic  arches.    Above  these  axe 
windows,  possibly  round  "  wheel  "  windows,  or  of  that 


Notre  Dame  Cathedral.  Paris,  Prance  (showing  fiyiog  buttreases). 

pointed-arch  type  which  gives  the  name  Gothic  to  this 
style  of  architecture.  Surmounting  all  are  the  beautiful 
towers  and  possibly  stately  steeples,  carved  with  a  lavish- 
ness  found  only  in  medieval  Europe  or  in  the  Orient. 
The  French  cathedrals  have  a  pointed  central  spire  also, 
but  this  becomes  a  heavy  central  tower  in  the  cathedrals 
of  England. 

Within  the  church  one  is  impressed  not  only  by  the 
elaborate  carvings  but  by  the  beautiful  Gothic  windows, 
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filled  with  richly  stained  glass,  which  frequently  illus- 
trate some  Biblical  scene.  High  overhead  the  stately 
Gothic  arches  meet  in  a  wonderful  arched  ceiling  of  stone.^ 
Passing  to  the  center  of  the  cathedral  the  arms,  known  as 
the  north  transept  and  the  south  transept,  are  resplendent 
with  the  light  that  filters  in  through  the  high  Gothic 
windows.  In  these  transept  windows  the  art  of  the 
makers  of  stained  glass  is  often  seen  at  its  best.  The 
east  end  of  the  cathedral  is  called  the  choir,  and  frequently 
exceeds  in  beauty  any  other  part  of  the  building. 

641.  Italian  Art  before  the  Renaissance.  —  Italy  was 
the  home  of  the  Uterary  Renaissance.  It  was  also  the 
home  of  the  Renaissance  art.  The  name  of  Florence 
deserves  first  place  in  both  of  these  important  move- 
ments. Most  of  the  medieval  paintinfi;  had  been  stiff. 
artificial,  ^J  unattraclTve.^"  Tn  the_  wonderfuL-thiri^^nth 
century  Giotto  (Jot'to)  showed  the  w^-to  _new_Jdnda 
of  j)ainting  by  studying  .life.  Giotto  had  _the_^aj^I-» — 
lation  to  Renaissance  art  that  Petrarch  hod  to  Bciiaig- 
sanci^  learning.  Giotto  is  best  i^nnum^  p^fy^Kiy^  f^^  his 
famous  tower^  which  stands,  xdose-jjy  the  oathcdral  of 
Florence.* 

Directly  across  the  street  from  Giotto's  tower  is  a 
hexagonal  building  called  the  Baptistry.  In  the  cen- 
tury after  the  time  of  Giotto,  some  very  famous  bronze 
doors  were  made  for  this  building  by  the  greatest  of  the 
pre-Renaissance    sculptors,    Ghi-ber'tL    Another    of    the 

^  At  first  roofs  and  ceilingB  were  constructed  of  wood,  but  fires  were 
frequent  and  expensive.  Finally  the  architects  worked  out  a  plan  by 
which  the  "thrust"  or  pressure  of  the  roof  was  carried  by  arches  that 
rested,  not  on  the  great  pillars  within  the  building,  nor  on  the  main  walls, 
but  on  a  wall  outside.  If  these  arches  were  placed  outside  of  the  building, 
they  were  called  flying  buttresses.  By  the  use  of  flying  buttresses  or 
of  inside  arches,  the  anehitects,  especially  in  northern  France,  were  able 
to  build  cathedrals  far  surpassing  in  width  and  in  height  any  that  had 
been  known  previously. 

<  See  page  677. 
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early  Italian  artiste  with  whose  work  we  are  acquainted 

is  that  kind,  lovable  friar,  whom  we  know  as  Fra  Ati- 

gd'i-co,  best  known  for  his  ai^ls  with  instruments. 

^~S<2.   The  Earliest  of  the  Renaiswuice  Artiats.  —  Fra  LeonMdo 

Angelico  was,  of  course,  much  less  distinguished  as  an  "^  ^"""■ 

artist  than  the  great  punters  who  lived  a  half  century 

or  a  century  later.    Possibly  the  greatest  figure,  although 


Db  Vinoi'B  "LaatSupptf." 

not  the  greatest  artist,  of  the  Renaissance  is  that  of 
Leonardo  da  Vin'd,  architect,  engineer,  punter,  and 
laUrateur.  One  of  his  most  famous  pictures,  the  "  Last 
Supper,"  was  painted  on  the  wall  of  an  old  church  in 
Milan.  His  "  Mona  Ijsa,"  in  the  Louvre  gallery  in 
Paris,  was  brought  especially  to  pubbc  attention  when 
it  was  stolen  a  few  years  ago. 

Michael  Angela  was   almost  as   versatile  as   was   Da  MiohMl 
Vinci.    He  carved  many  famous  statues  of  heroic  size,  *°«*l°- 
2k 
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among  them  the  figure  "  Moses."  He  waa  the  archi- 
tect of  the  present  St.  Peter's  church,  which  was  built 
during  the  sixteenth   century.     Most  of  the  waU   and 


Michael  AnBeto'a  "  Moaes." 

ceiling  paintings  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vatican 
were  made  by  him.' 

643.  RenuBM&cfl  Painting  at  its  Height.  —  The  great- 
est of  the  Florentine  painters  of  the  Renussance  was 
Ra'phor^  San'zi-c.  Unlike  lus  great  contemporaries, 
Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian  (Tish'an),  each 
of  whom  lived  nevly  a  century,  Raphael  died  before 
middle    age.     Unlike    the    first    two,    he    did    not    at- 
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tempt  work  outside  of  his  own  line,  that  of  panting. 
Like  them  be  devoted  his  attention  chieSy  to  re- 
ligious subjects.  His  paintings  possess  a  charm  and  a 
popular  appeal  that  is  lacking  in  much  of  the  work 
of  his  contemporaries.  No  doubt  bis  "  Sistine  Ma- 
donna "  is  the  most  admired  picture  in  the  world  to- 


idadocma and  Child.    (Detail  from  Raphael's  "SistiDG  Madonna.") 

day.  His  "  Madonna  of  the  Chair,"  in  Florence,  and 
his  "  Transfiguration  "  are  examples  of  other  types  of 
Ms  work. 

In  Venice  there  were  many  famous  artists  durii^  that  The 
period.    Of  these  we  can  mention  but  one,  the  great  ~?2^'*'''' 
Titian.    Even  to-day  we  speak  of  a  wonderful  color  as 
I^tian  red,  because  Titian  used  it  in  punting  the  hair  of 
his  "  Flora." 
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CorroKgio.  Among  the  Italian 

old  maaters  Correggio 
(Ker-rej'o)  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  master 
of  light  and  shade. 
This  is  shown  in  his 
famous  "HolyNig^t." 
Dutch  ud  844.   The     Nethsr- 

lands  ArtiBtB.  —  Ex- 
cept for  the  Van  Byck 
brothers,  Dutch  art- 
ists who  were  famous 
for  their  colors,  the 
painters  of  the  North 
belong  to  a  later  period 
than  the  "  old  mas- 
ters "  of  Italy.  In 
Com«g.o.'HoiyN«ht  the  Netherlands  many 

of  the  greatest  of  these  late  Renaissance  artists  were 

to   be   found.     To   the   Flemish    Netherlands   belonged 

Ru'bena,  whose  "  Descent'  from  the  Cross  "  is  possibly 

his  most  famous   canvas. 

In  the  Dutch  Netherlands 

Rem'brandt  was  the  greats 

est  master.    His  "  March 

of  the  Night  Guai^d  "  may 

be  taken  as  an  example  of 

his   best    work.     In    the 

seventeenth  century   Van 

Dyek  painted  many  well- 
known  portraits  of  Charles 

I    of    B}nglaad    and    his 

children. 

646.   RenaisBtnce  Art  ia 

Other  Couatries. — InEng-  Rembrandt,  by  HimacU. 
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land  and  France  art  did  not  develop  The  grMt 

B&  early  as  the  period  of  the  Renais-  m^T" 

sance,  the  greatest  artists  of  those 

countries  living  several  centuries 

later.    In  Germany  the  artists  were 

not  numerous ;  but  one  man,  Al'- 

brecht  Dur'er,  painter,  etcher,  and 

writer,  reminds  us  a  little  at  his 

equally  versatile  contemporary,  ihe 

distinguished  Da  Vinci. 

In.  Spun  there  were  two  great  Two  great 

Renaissance  artists  of  international    "  Beby  Stuart,"  to"  Van  Sp»ni»h 

.    .■  r™.  r  Dyok.  paintera. 

reputation.     The  canvases  of  one 
of  these,  MunUo  (Mu-ril'yo),  possess  something  of  the 
charm  that  delights  us  in  the  puntings  of  Raphael.    The 
other,  an  even  greater  p^ter,  is  Velasquez  (Varlas'ketii). 

Rise  op  the  Mon- 
archies 

646.  Transition  Nature  ol 
from  Feudal  States  ^  '^'*' 
to  Monarchies.  — 
The  late  fifteenth 
I  century  was  dis- 
tinguished by 
changes  not  only 
in  literature  and 
in  art,  but  in 
government.  In 
western  Europe 
in  general,  and  in 
France,  England, 
and  Spain  espe- 
Muiillo'a  "  St.  AntluHiy  of  Padua."  cially,     that     half 
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Louis  XI 
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the  French 
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Louis  XI 
and  Charles 
the  Bo|d. 


century  witnessed  the  development  of  new  monarchies 
which  replaced  the  old  feudal  states.  Three  changes 
occurred  in  this  transition:  (1)  the  development  of  a 
national  spirit  among  the  people,  (2)  the  consoUdation  of 
the  territory  of  the  country,  (3)  the  development  of  the 
royal  power  in  each  country.^ 

647.  France  under  Louis  XI.  —  The  completion  of  the 
monarchy  in  France  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Louis  XI. 
When  Louis  became  king  in  1461,  he  found  that  his  father 
had  left  him  a  small  national  army  and  a  new  kind  of 
tax,  both  of  which  had  been  used  because  of  the  English 
invaders  in  the  Himdred  Years'  War ;  but  he  depended 
chiefly  upon  his  skill  in  diplomacy  to  increase  his  power. 
If  he  could  not  gain  his  wishes  by  skill,  or  force,  or  quick 
marches,  he  defeated  his  opponents  by  bribery,  or  by  treach- 
ery, or  by  poisoning  them.  His  enemies  had  a  way  of 
dying  when  they  became  too  troublesome. 

Louis'  chief  enemy  was  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bur'gun-dy. 
Charles  hoped  to  make  himself  king  of  a  Burgundy 
that  should  stretch  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps 
mountains.  Charles  was  rather  successful  against  Louis, 
but  he  had  many  other  enemies  who  objected  to  his 
forming  a  new  kingdom.  When  he  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Swiss,  Louis  seized  the  French  fief  of 
Burgundy.  At  the  time  that  America  was  discovered  (1492 
A.D.)  France  had  become  a  large  and  powerful  monarchy.' 

648.  England  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  —  In 
England  there  was  less  to  be  done  to  change  the  feudal 


*  The  development  of  monarchy  in  each  country  was  aided  by  a 
within  the  country.  In  France  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  by  which  the 
English  were  driven  from  France,  united  the  people  and  made  practically 
all  of  France  royal  domain.  In  England  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  under- 
mined the  power  of  the  nobles.  In  Spain  the  ware  against  the  Moore,  by 
which  the  Moslems  were  driven  from  Spain,  was  an  important  cause  of 
national  unity  and  one  reason  for  the  king's  increased  power. 

*  Pro-venoe'  and  Brit 't»-ny  were  also  added  to  Fnuice  about  this  time. 
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state  into  a  monarchy,  for  England  was  united  terri-  influence  of 
torially  as  no  other  country  had  been.     Nevertheless,  in  ^®  R^fJ^**' 
England  the  nobles  were  very  powerful  and  there  were  on  the  Eng- 
two  great  factions,  those  that  sided  with  the  royal  house  ^J^^y 
of  Lan'cas-ter  and  those  that  sided  with  the  house  of 
York.    The  followers  of  Lancaster  took  as  an  emblem 
the  red  rose,  those  of  York  the  white  rose.    After  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  with  France,  these  nobles  turned 
their  attention  to  each  other,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
England  was  the  scene  of  a  great  conflict  among  the 
nobles  called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.^     In  this  war  most 
of  the  nobles  of  England  were  killed.    The  war  closed 
with  the  battle  of  Bos'worth  Field,  which  Shakespeare 
has  made  famous  in  his  tragedy  "  Richard  III." 

649.  The  English  Monarchy  under  Henry  VU.  —  How  Henry 
Henry  Tudor,  the  conqueror  of  Richard  III,  married  ^^^^^ 
Elizabeth  of  York,  thus  uniting  the  warring  factions. 
He  was  a  shrewd  and  cautious  monarch,  who  managed 
to  rid  himself  of  his  opponents  by  allowing  them  to  plot 
against  him.  Then  he  exposed  their  plots  and  put  them  to 
death.  To  bring  order  in  England  he  created  the  Court 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  in  which  secret  trials  were  held. 
This  afterward  became  infamous  (§740),  because  it 
restricted  the  people's  liberties. 

Henry  collected  money  from  crown  lands,  old  feudal  Having 
dues,  and  other  sources,  but  chiefly  through  his  minister,  !^^„^.  t,^ 

fd venu6B(  ue 

Morton.    Almost  every  noble  was  impaled  on  "  Mor-  dispenoed 
ton's  Fork."    If  a  noble  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  he  ^^"^ 
was  asked  to  contribute  to  the  king's  expenses  because 
he  was  rich.     If  a  noble  spent  little,  he  was  asked  to 
contribute  because  he  was  saving  money.     Since  Heniy 
had  plenty  of  revenue,  he  did  not  call  Parliament  very 

*  At  this  time  one  of  the  nobles,  War'wick,  was  so  powerful  that  he  was 
known  as  *'the  King  Maker/'  because  several  monarchs  obtained  or  kept 
the  throne  through  his  support. 
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frequently  and  was  thua  able  to  make  the  king  much 

more  powerful. 
TtMcnduAl       660.   Sptin  undar  Ferdinand  I.  —  During  the  Middle 
tkmon^     Ato8  there  arose  in  Spain  several  tiny  Christian  states 
Spsnuh         which  grew   at   the   expense  of  the   Moslems.     In   the 
^^'»«*'°*     middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Moors  still  held  the 

south  of  Spain,  called  Granada.    Portugal  Held  practically 


Chapel  of  Henry  VII,  WeBtmiluter  Abbey. 

her  present  territory,  and  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  was 
divided  into  the  laige  kingdom  of  Castile,  the  smaller 
one  of  Aragon,  and  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Navarre. 

In  1479  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  Isabella 
of  Castile,  became  king  of  Aragon.  This  united  meet  of 
the  territory  in  the  peninsula  under  these  joint  rulers.* 
Granada  was  conquered  the  year  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.    The  nobles  helped  Ferdinand  catch 

r  Bigh^  yaan.     For  ui 
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and  punish  the  brigands  by  whom  Spain  was  overrun. 
This  police  force  was  organized  as  a  ''  holy  brotherhood." 
When  any  lawbreaker  was  seized,  the  bells  were  rung, 
and  he  was  taken  before  the  nearest  judge. 

FprHiTiftnH  anH  Tgnhpllft  nhfflinpH  r^YfTIIlP  ^Y  t^^rnjuAWng   Ferdinand 

the  nobles  to  give  up  or  pay  for  old  priyilfiges. which  they  !,°?'^^'.x. 
had  taken  from  the  Crown.     Ferdinand  was  looked  upon  royal  power 
with  favor  by  the  Church,  whose  help  he  needed  against  "^  Spain, 
the  nobles,  because  he  established  the  terrible  Spanish^ 
Tnf]|t^tafhinn  (^  fiOa)^  expelled  the  Jews,  and  began  the  policy 
which  a  century  later  drove  out  of  Spain  the  Moriscos 
(^^Hfltif^^  A/fnnrfl)  also.    Fcrdijiand  really  accomplished 
a  great  work^  leaving  Spain  a  territorial  and  religious 
unit,  with  a  strong  monarchial  goverhment. 

661.   Summary.  —  For  several   centuries  before   1450  Prepara- 
the  medieval  world  had  been  preparing  for  great  changes.  ^J^^SJ,  *^* 
Feudalism   was   disappearing   and   nations   were    being  to  modem 
formed.     The  universal  religious  empire  was  less  necessary  **™®"' 
than  it  had  been.    People  were  gaining  personal  freedom. 
Ajpnaifflftncp  Rtartiftd  in  the  thirtaianth  rpntu.iy,»but  Europe 
wQg  Tiof  r^a/^y  f^y  xL    lu  thc  fifteenth  ceutury,  however, 
thej)rinting  press,  J;he  spread  of  learning  from  Constan- 
tinople, the  revival^  of  interest  in  the  classics,  in  art,  in 
science^  wd  in  pyplnrfltinn  mfiiip  n  rpnuieeftn'Ttft  ntrtr  tmly 
easy_but  inevitable.     As  capital   was  more  abundant 
and  kings  were  becoming  real  monarchs,  the  revolutions 
of  the  Renaissance  period  included  almost  all  institutions 
and  covered  almost  every  subject. 

The  intellectual  Renaissance  showed  itself  chiefly  in  a  The  intel- 
study  of  life  as  represented  by  the  classics.^  Petrarch,  ^^2L 
"  the^first  mndrm  mnin/^  wnn  "  thafirst  of  the  humanists."  aanoe. 
like  him  many  later  scholars  gathered  Ubraries,  studied 
the  original  manuscripts,  and  became  interested  in  all  intel- 
lectual and  reUgious  questions.    The-gceateat.  humanist 
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The  Renaissance  was  the  period  of  the  most  famous  "  old 
masters."  Florence  was  the  home  of  many  of  these  great 
painters.  For  Italy  we  should  remember  Da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Titian;  for  Gennany, 
Durer ;  for  Spain,  Murillo  and  Velasquez ;  for  the  Nether- 
lands, Rembrandt  and  Rubens. 

In  France  under  Louis  XI  and  in  Spain  under  Ferdi- 
nand I  real  monarchies  were  created  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  territory  of  the  country  and  by  the  establishment 
of  the  king's  supremacy  over  all  of  the  nobles.  In  Eng- 
land Henry  VII  made  himself  an  almost  absolute  ruler 
after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  studied  the  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  political  movements  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  consider  expansion  and  other  forms  of 
the  economic  Renaissance,  and  the  movement  for  social 
reform.  In  chapter  XXV  we  shall  examine  even  more 
carefully  the  religious  movement,  the  Reformation,  that 
completed  the  Renaissance. 
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2.  The  Ottoman  Turks.     Lamed  (ed.),  History  for  Ready 
Reference,  V,  313^-3141. 

3.  A  medieval  scribe  at  work.     Sayag:e,  Old  English  Li- 
hraries,  7^-85. 

4.  The  book  trade  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.    Savage,  Old 
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5.  The  invention  ot  printing.     Hudson,  Story  of  the  Renais^ 
sance,  29-35. 
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8.  Giotto.     Hudson,  Story  of  the  Renaissance,  177-189. 

9.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Gk)odyear,  Renaissance  and  Modem 
Art,  132-138. 

10.  Raphael.     Gk)odyear,    Reruiissance     and    Modem    Art, 
139-149. 

11.  Charles   the   Bold.     Lamed    (ed.).    History  for   Ready 
Reference,  I,  332-^335. 

12.  The  policy  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.    Cheyney,  European 
Background  of  American  History,  92-103. 


Questions 

1.  What  were  the  important  changes  of  the  period  that  we 
call  the  Renaissance?  Why  was  the  Europe  of  1450  prepared 
for  these  changes  whereas  the  Europe  of  1300  was  not? 

2.  Name  some  modem  ideas  that  began  to  develop  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Trace  the  beginnings  and  the  development  of 
any  one.  Why  are  great  historical  changes  almost  always  less 
abrupt  than  they  appear  to  be?  Name  some  medieval  ideas  or 
institutions  that  have  persisted  until  recent  years  or  that  still 
exist. 

3.  What  did  the  Byzantine  empire  do  directly  for  the  world's 
oivilization?  What  did  it  do  indirectly?  Have  the  Tiirks  done 
anything  for  humanity  directly?  indirectly? 

4.  Why  was  the  printing  press  important  in  the  fifteenth 
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century?  in  the  nineteenth?    Will  it  be  more  or  less  imimrtant 
in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ? 

5.  Why  was  the  study  of  Ghreek  and  Latin  so  important  to 
scholars  in  the  late  Middle  Ag:es?  Compare  humanism  with 
scholasticism.  What  effect  did  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Greek 
have  on  Columbus  (§  654)?  on  the  Reformation? 

6.  Are  we  studying  the  "old  masters"  because  they  belong 
to  the  Renaissance  period  or  because  they  belong  to  us?  Men- 
tion five  old  masters  from  at  least  three  countries,  mtming  a 
great  painting  of  each. 

7.  What  was  the  significance  of  changing  a  suzerain  into  a 
sovereign  ?  What  three  things  helped  to  change  the  feudal  states 
into  monarchies? 

8.  Give  the  names  of  the  three  '* monarchy  builders**  in 
France,  England,  and  Spain,  showing  to  what  extent  each  united 
the  people  of  his  country,  consolidated  her  territory,  or  estab- 
lished the  royal  power. 

9.  What  part  did  national  taxes  and  national  (not  feudal) 
armies  play  in  the  creation  of  modem  monarchies?  To  what 
extent  did  national  patriotism  replace  allegiance  to  the  local  lord  ? 
Why  should  unswerving  loyalty  to  a  king  have  been  so  important 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries?  Is  it  as  valuable  to 
humanity  in  the  twentieth  century  ? 

10.  Show  how  Italy  and  Germany  (§§  673,  705-708)  have 
suffered  from  the  ambitious  plans  and  schemes  of  other  countries. 
How  much  greater  respect  do  we  have  to-day  for  the  national 
rights  of  other  countries  that  are  disunited  or  are  seeking  to  "work 
out  their  own  salvation**?  What  is  the  chief  purpose  of  inter- 
national diplomacy  to-day? 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  ECONOMIC  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE 

662.  Revolutionary  Changes  in  Business  and  Society.  Economic 
—  Duruy  has  very  appropriately  called  the  introduction  of  ^^®®  *^^ 
the  new  learning  an  intellectual  revolution  and  the  rise  unrest. 

of  the  monarchies  a  poUtical  revolution.^  In  this  period, 
as  he  suggests,  the  discoveries,  the  territorial  expansion, 
the  growth  of  capital  and  of  trade  constituted  an  economic 
revolution  as  well.  A  social  revolution  also  was  taking 
place  as  a  result  of  these  economic  changes,  but  the  social 
revolution  was  not  completed  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
until  three  centuries  later.  The  nobles  were  too  power- 
ful and  the  times  were  not  ready  for  the  freeing  of  the 
conmion  man  from  the  burdens  and  the  abuses  that  sur- 
vived from  feudal  times.  The  religious  revolution,  the 
Reformation,  was  historically  the  most  important  of  all 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  this  century. 

DiBCOVBRY  AND   ExPANSrON 

663.  Medieval    Geography  and   Exploration.  —  Medi-  Medieval 
eval   travelers    and    geographers   were    fairly  well   ac-  ^^^?**®j 
quainted  with  the  size  and  shape  of  two  continents,  of  the  shape 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  latter  chiefly  through  the  reports  o'<^«®artl^ 
of  travelers,  such  as  Marco  Polo   (§  672).    They  also 

knew  a  considerable  amount  about  northern  Africa. 
Many  of  these  travelers  and  geographers  probably  knew 

1  Duruy's  Modem  Europe,  118-188. 
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that  the  earth  was  round,^  even  if  the  people  thought 
that  it  was  flat,  for  most  scientists  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  had  read  in  Aristotle  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 
Although  Eratosthenes  (§  266)  had  shown  that  the  earth 
is  not  very  large,  no  voyagers  dared  to  sail  west  to  the 
Indies  because  they  feared  the  great  width  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  terrible  dangers  that  might  be  encountered 
on  such  a  trip. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  however, 
excellent  mariners'  charts  were  made  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  other  waters.  Navigators  soon 
gained  greater  confidence,  while  the  new  improved  com- 
passes ^  and  astrolabes '  made  it  safe  to  sail  far  out  from 
any  land. 

The  leader  of  the  early  navigators,  geographers,  and 
explorers  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  called  the  Navi- 
gator. The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Africa  were  explored, 
some  sailors  going  as  far  as  the  Congo  River,  but  no  way 
seemed  open  to  the  Indies.  After  many  years  Bar- 
tholomew Di'az  (1486  a.d.)  passed  the  south  end  of 
Africa.  Although  he  realized  that  the  way  was  probably 
now  open  to  the  Indies,  he  was  forced  by  his  sailors  to 

^  It  was  not  until  a  half  century  after  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Colimibus  that  Copernicus  (§  72S)  gave  to  the  world  proof  not  only  that 
the  world  is  round  but  that  it  revolves  around  the  sun.  His  theory  was 
not  believed  very  generally  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  The  bold  voyages  of  the  Renaissance  period  would  not  have  been 
undertaken  without  the  use  of  the  compcua  and  the  astrolabe.  About  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Arabs  introduced  into  Europe  a  magnetised 
needle.  It  was  found  that  if  it  was  placed  on  cork  in  a  basin  of  water, 
a  magnetised  needle  would  always  point  toward  the  North.  Later  a 
genius  placed  the  needle  on  a  pivot,  over  a  marked  card.  The  whole  was 
then  placed  in  a  box  for  convenience  in  use. 

*A  few  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America  a  geographer 
named  Beheim  made  a  mariners'  portable  astrolabe  that  could  be  used  for 
determining  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horison  and  thus  learning 
the  latitude  of  the  voyager.  The  astrolabe  had  been  in  use  among  Arab 
astronomers  for  several  centuries  and  its  principles  had  been  used  by 
Greek  scientists. 
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turn  back.  The  great  epoch-making  voyage  of  the 
Renaissance  period  was  not  to  be  that  of  a  Portuguese 
navigator  in  the  East,  but  of  a  Genoese  sailor  in  the 
West. 

6M.  Th«  Discover;  of  America  (1493).  —  As  is  well  The  work  of 
known,  Christopher  Columbus  was  a  Genoese  geographer  vwud^' 
and  navigator.     He  first  asked  the  rulers  of  Portugal  to  and  the 
help  him  fit  out  mi  expedition  to  find  the  Indies  by  sail-  *^"*~**- 
ing  into  the  West.     When  he  found  that  the  Portuguese 


A  Canvel  o(  ColumbuB. 

were  not  interested,  he  went  to  Spun.  In  1492,  the  year 
in  which  the  Spaniards  expelled  the  Moors  from  Granada, 
he  set  sail  with  his  three  little  caravels  from  Cadiz,  Spain. 
He  found  luid,  some  of  the  Ba-ha'ma  Islands  and  the 
West  Indies.  On  his  third  voyage  (1498)  he  reached  the 
mainland  of  America;  but  A-me-ri'go  Vesfpu'dus  had 
already  in  1497  discovered  and  explored  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  Cabots  had  discovered  North  America 
the  same  year.  Two  great  continents,  which  unquestion- 
ably were  not  India,  had  been  brought  to  tiie  attention 
of  Europe. 

To  protect  Spun's  discoveries  in  the  West  and  those  of 
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Portugal  along  Africa,  the  Pope  (1493)  divided  all  non- 
Christian  lands  between  those  two  countries.  Those 
lands  that  were  west  of  a  specified  meridian  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  belonged  to  Spain;  those  east,  to  Portugal.  AU 
of  the  American  continent,  except  Brazil,  was  to  be  Span- 
ish, according  to  the  Pope.  France  and  England,  al- 
though good  Catholic  countries,  did  not  observe  these 
decrees  very  religiously. 

Until  Margd'lan,  a  Portuguese  in  the  employ  of  Spain, 
sailed  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  (1520),  it  was  not  known 
that  the  East  Indies  were  several  thousand  miles  beyond 
America,  nor  had  it  been  proved  that  the  world  was 
round.  When  this  fact  was  learned,  many  explorers 
tried  to  find  ways  of  crossing  the  American  continent 
by  water,  searching  for  a  "  northwest  passage  "  to  the 
spice  islands  of  the  East. 

666.  The  Exploration  of  America.  —  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  exploration  in  America.  This  was  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  America  as  for  the  gold  that  was 
supposed  to  be  abundant.  A  Spanish  adventurer,  Cortez, 
conquered  Mexico,  sending  back  to  Spain  immense  quan- 
tities of  silver.  The  Pi-zar'ro  brothers  conquered  Peru, 
gaining  still  more  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  which  had 
belonged  to  the  In'cas,  the  rulers  of  that  country.  De 
So'to  and  Cor-o-na'do  sought  the  precious  metals  in 
Florida  and  in  the  southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States,  but  neither  gold  nor  silver  was  found. 

Large  numbers  of  fishing  boats  came  each  year  from 
northern  Fr^mce  and  southern  England  to  the  valuable 
fisheries  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  In  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  English  sailors  made  profitable 
voyages  to  the  Spanish  main  in  the  West  Indies.  Haw- 
kins and  Drake  smuggled  in  negro  slaves  from  Africa  and 
were  only  too  willing  to  loot  the  Spanish  treasure  ships 
which  carried  gold  and  silver  to  Spain.    In  order  to  gain 
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more  treasure  at  less  risk,  Drake  sailed  up  the  Pacific 
coast,  seized  a  large  amount  of  booty,  explored  parts  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  returned  home 
by  way  of  Africa.  Raids  on  Spain's  commerce  developed 
a  set  of  skillful,  daring  navigators,  who  were  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Armada  (§  699). 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  no  Results  of 
settlements  of  Europeans  north  of  the  Spanish  fort  at  ^^^^ 
St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  although  many  attempts  had 
been  made  to  establish  colonies. 

656.   The  Portuguese  in  the  Bast.  —  Five  years  after  Vasoo  de 
Columbus  discovered  America,   Vasco  de  Oama,  setting  S"'^^^ 
out  from  Portugal,  reached  the  Indies  via  {he  Cape  of  Oood  ningB  of  the 
Hope.    The  Portuguese  soon  established  trading  posts  ^^'^"^JISS 
in  India  and  Ceylon  and  pushed  on  to  the  Malay  penin-  empiie  in 
sula  and  the.  spice  islands,  connnercially  the  most  im-  *^  ^^•^• 
portant  islands  in  that  vast  group  which  is  known  as  the 
"  East  Indies."     Ever3rwhere  they  treated  the  natives 
harshly.^    From  the  East  Indies  they  carried  on  trade 
with  China  and  Japan. 

Gems,  articles  made  of  gold  and  silver,  pearls,  ivory,  Dutch  and 
silks,  tea,  spices,   cotton,  and  other  connnodities  were  ^«°H^ 

oanying 

carried  by  the  Portuguese  only  to  Lisbon.    To  Lisbon  trade  from 
came  the  vessels  from  north-European  ports,  particularly  ^^^^ 
those  of  the  Netherlands.     Since  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
tradesmen  were  the  real  distributors  and  therefore  retail 

'  They  did  not  gain  poesession  of  a  large  commercial  empire  in  the 
East  without  a  struggle,  however.  As  the  Arabs  still  carried  on  a  great 
deal  of  trade  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Oulf ,  the  Portuguese 
were  obliged  to  defeat  them  and  the  Venetians  more  than  once. 

Portugal  had  established  a  great  conmiercial  empire,  upheld  by  force. 
Although  the  profits  from  this  trade  were  enormous,  they  wera  not  enough 
to  make  the  business  a  sound  one.  Heavy  royalties  wera  paid  to  the 
long.  The  governors  looted  the  trade  as  the  old  Roman  governors  looted 
their  provinces  (§  330),  every  merohant,  every  employee,  and  every 
official  having  a  share  in  the  spoils. 
2o 
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salesmen  of  these  expensive  eastern  luxuries,  they  grew 
rich,  although  the  Portuguese  barely  prospered. 

667.  Some  Results  of  Expansion.  —  The  world  with 
which  Europeans  were  acquainted  after  the  time  of 
Magellan  was  very  different  from  the  known  world  of 
the  preceding  century.  It  was  now  known  positively 
that  the  earth  is  round  and  that  there  is  a  great  conti- 
nent west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  separated  from  Asia  by 
an  ocean  wider  than  the  Atlantic. 

From  a  narrow  sphere  of  action  centering  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Christian  peoples  of  Europe  suddenly 
became  interested  in  distant  countries  and  world-wide 
affairs.  Commerce,  which  five  centuries  earlier  had  not 
existed,  or  at  most,  had  been  carried  on  between  towns, 
and  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  grown  to  national 
proportions,  now  became  international. 
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668.  Lack  of  Capital  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  In  medieval 
times  there  was  so  little  money  that  each  peasant  was 
obliged  to  pay  his  rent  and  his  dues  to  his  lord  (§  494) 
in  wheat  or  chickens  or  wine.  Neither  was  there  enough 
capital  for  each  farmer  to  own  his  plows  and  oxen  and 
bams  for  himself.  The  result  was  the  wasteful  system  of 
cultivation  in  common  that  has  been  considered  (§  492). 

In  this  connection  we  must  notice  that  money  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  capital,  for  money  is  chiefly  a  medium 
and  money,  of  exchange,  that  is,  a  form  of  wealth  which  is  used  by 
every  one.  For  example,  wheat  is  exchanged  by  the  farmer 
for  cash  and  the  cash  is  then  used  to  purchase  what- 
ever the  farmer  needs.  Capital,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  money  or  any  other  form  of  wealth  that  is  saved  and 
used,  in  the  purchase  of  tools  or  raw  materials  or  mer- 
chandise, to  produce  more  wealth.    A  person  may  have 
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a  great  deal  of  capital,  for  instance,  factories,  machines^ 
or  ships,  yet  he  may  have  very  little  money,  for  he  uses 
all  of  this  capital  to  earn  more  wealth  for  himself,  but.  he 
needs  only  a  little  money  in  order  to  trade  his  products 
for  new  raw  materials. 

669.  Capitalists  of  the  Later  Middle  Ages.  —  The  The  Jews 
experience  of  Europe  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  proved  that  ^p^flHtl^ 
it  was  easier  to  save  capital  out  of  the  surplus  wealth 
acquired  in  trade  than  out  of  a  possible  surplus  produced 
by  land.  In  consequence  the  first  capitalists  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  were  the  Jews,  who  were  usually  forbidden 
to  hold  land,  thus  being  forced  to  devote  their  attention 
to  trade  and  later  to  the  lending  of  money.  They  loaned 
money  to  kings,  who  alwa3r8  needed  more  than  they  had, 
and  to  merchants,  who  used  the  money  as  capital  in  their 
business.  As  there  was  a  great  demand  for  capital,  and 
a  very  small  supply,  the  Jews  usually  asked  high  rates  of 
interest. 

The  Jews  were  despised  and  ill-treated,  not  simply  BeasoDB  for 
because  they  drove  such  hard  bargains  with  those  who  ^^'\'*°° 
borrowed  from  them,  but  because  the  best  Christians, 
especially  during  and  after  the  Crusades,  believed  that 
it  was  right  to  persecute  a  people  whose  ancestors  had 
put  Jesus  Christ  to  death. 

660.   Jacques  CoDur,  Merchant  and  Capitalist.  —  Since  Cgbut's 
large  sums  were  made  from  trade,  some  of  the  most  sue-  7^^!^  ^ 
cessful  European  merchants  not  only  did  business  on  a.  and  in  the 
very  extensive  scale,  but  they  loaned  money  to  kings  ^^"^^^^ 
and  princes.    One  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  of  ment. 
these  merchant-capitaUsts  was  Jacques  Coeur  (Zhak  Kur)' 
a  Frenchman.    Most  of  his  wealth  was  acquired  from 
trade  with  the  East.    He  was  asked  by  the  father  of 
Louis  IX  to  occupy  important  positions  in  the  French 
government,  and  his  great  wealth  undoubtedly  helped  the 
French  to  win  the  wars  against  England. 
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At  the  height  of  his  career  Ccbut  continued  to  carry 
OD  bitsiQees  with  the  East,  having  business  houses  in  all 
important  French  cities,  in  England,  in  Spun,  and  in 
Italy.    He  built  chapels  and  houses  and  endowed  three 
collies.    He  loaned  money  not  only  to  the  French  king 
but  to  hundreds  of  nobles  who  needed  mooey.    In  fact 
he  was  the  most  powerful  man,  financially  and  politically, 
in  France.    This  caused  his  enemies  to  rise  ag^nst  him. 
He  was    imprisoned, 
fined  an  amount  equal 
to  $5,000,000  to-day, 
and  his  property  con- 
fiscated.  The  govern- 
ments   of    that    day 
were  not  so  willing  to 
protect  capitalist  as 
they   have    been    in 
later  centuries. 

661.  Tho  HosBe  of 
Fugger.  —  An  even 
bettor  example  of  the 
early  modem  capital- 
ist is  furnished  by  the 
Pug'ger  family,  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  Roths'- 
childs.  These  people  Uved  in  Augsburg  in  Germany.  For 
a  century  and  a  half  they  gathered  wealth  until  they  could 
dictate  to  Idi^  and  emperors.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Rothschilds,  the  family  fortunes  were  used  as  a  great 
fund  for  controlling  business  and  finance.  At  one  time 
the  wealth  of  the  Fuggers  was  estimated  at  a  sum  equal 
in  purchasing  power  to  more  than  $300,000,000  to-day. 

The  most  interesting  and  influential  member  of  this 
family  was  Jacob  Fu^er,  a  contemporary  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  In  Jacob's  time  the  Fuggers  owned  cdlver 
mines  in  Tyrol,  copper  mines  in  Hungary,  and  developed, 
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for  the  owners,  mines  in  other  countries.    They  loaned  im-  AiUuioe 

mense  sums  to  the  emperor,  who  mortgaged  to  them  sev-  !?*^^^. 

eral  counties  and  estates.     As  they  wished  to  gain  com-  nan"  and 

mercial  advantages  in  Spain  and  in  America,  Jacob  Finger  "•*  f^"^ 

did  not  he«tate  to  use  his  money  to  procure  the  electioa  dmya  of 

in  1519  of  Charles  of  Spain  as  Emperor  Charles  V  (§  674).  ^^^ 
Thereafter   the    Fuggers  did   some  business  in  the  new 


Living  Boom.  Home  of  Proq>eroui  Burgher. 

world  as  well  as  in  the  old.  When  we  hear  of  an  alliance 
between  "  big  business  "  and  a  government  in  our  own 
day,  we  must  remember  that  concentrated  wealth  has 
always  had  great  influence  in  government  and  hae  also 
been  influenced  greatly  by  the  good-will  or  the  ill-will  of 
a  country's  rulers. 

062.  The  English  "  Merchant  AdventurerB."  —  In 
England  there  were  no  merchants  whose  wealth  com- 
pared for  a  moment  with  that  of  Cceur  or  the  Fuggers, 
but  gradually  a  prosperous  merchant  class  developed,  that 
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The  "Mar-    made  money  in  the  wool  trade,  or  poaeibly  in  the  herring 
°    turo   "    fi^^i^^i'  "r  from  trade  with  distant  countries.     The  mem- 
aa  the  fore-  hers  of  the  first  English  organization  to  engage  in  distant 
h^"tnid-     ^orsisn  trade  were  called  the  "  Merchant  Adventurers," 
ing  oom-      For  a  long  time  they  did  not  venture  very  far,  limiting 
P"™"^         thor  trade  chiefly  to  the  city  of  Antwerp,  which  allowed 
practically  free  trade  for  every  one.    This  policy  was 
so  successful  that  later  Antwerp  became  what  Broges 
had  been  (S  566),  the  commercial  metropolis  of  northern 
Europe.* 
Ensliili  663.   Wool  Growing  tad  Manufacture  in  England.  — 

d^'anded     Meanwhile  new  methods  were  being  introduced  into 
by  Ensiuh    English    agriculture    and    industry.    The    change   from 
■•iTOr'*''  medieval  times  to  modem  times  in  both  English  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing  may  be  explained  best  by  the 
wool  industries,  since  wool  was  the  most  important  prod- 
uct of  En^and  (§  563). 
Even  before  the  Renais- 
sance   English    weavers 
were  able   to  use  all  of 
the  wool  which  England 
could  produce,  although 
Flemish    weavers    were 
sUU  trying  to  buy  some 
of    the    English    wool. 

Splnnrng.  "^^^  ^^'^  '*  ^^^  P™^" 

itable  to  raise  sheep. 
All  over  England  the  lando^vners   and   tenants  began 
to  inclose  lands  for  sheep.     Because  of   the   prosperity 

'  Tbe  herring  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea  have  played  an  even  more 
important  part  in  the  economic  development  and  int«rnatiorial  atrugslM 
oT  Europe  than  tbe  Newfoundland  cod  Saheries  have  done  in  thooe  of 
America. 

■Tbe  decline  of  Antwerp  dates  from  the  Spanish  attack  in  1576. 
Thia  was  so  destructive  that  it  ia  Itnown  ai  Um  "SpaQish  fury."  For 
thia  period  lee  If  694-006. 
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that  was  brought  by  wool  and  the  new  commerce,  popula-  Indosurea. 
tion  increased  rapidly.    For  example,  the  population  of  ^^j*^ 
London  increased  300  per  cent  in  the  seventy  years  before  tries,  better 
1600,  and  doubled  again  in  the  following  half  century.  ^^thSdT^ 
To  feed  this  larger  number  of  people,  when  a  smaller  andciopf. 
area  was  cultivated,  required  larger  crops,  new  vege- 
tables that  would  give  more  food  per  acre,  better  tools, 
and  better  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil.    To  keep  her 
people  from  starvation  England  was  forced  to  improve 
her  agriculture.    From  her  wool,  her  improved  agricul- 
ture, and  her  trade  with  other  coimtries,  she  began  to 
save  her  surplus  wealth.    She  was  then  able  to  enjoy  more 
prosperity  (§  716),  to  look  still  further  for  foreign  markets 
(§  722),  and  to  be  more  interested  in  outside  affairs. 

Social  Unrest 

664.   High  Prices  and  High  Rents  in  Bngland.  —  In  a  How  waces 
period  when  prices  were  rising,  when  the  more  impor-  JiSJ^  ^^* 
tant  English  landlords  were  inclosing  many  of  the  old  rise  as 
farm  lands,  and  merchants  were  making  money  in  home  ^^m^  " 
and  foreign  trade,  many  people  would  naturally  suffer  prioee. 
because  of  those  very  changes.    If  a  man  were  a  day 
laborer,  he  found  that  his  wages  did  not  increase  very 
much,  although  he  was  obliged  to  pay  much  more  for 
bread,  much  more  for  meat,  and  possibly  three  times  as 
much  for  the  rent  of  his  cottage. 

This  era  of  change  and  of  high  prices  was  particularly  Inorease  in 
hard  on  the  peasant  farmers,  especially  in  England  and  y^^^j    ^ 
in  Germany.    Bishop  Lat'i-mer  showed  this  in  a  sermon  peasant 
that  has  often  been  quoted.    He  stated  that  an  English  '•™*®"- 
farm  for  which  his  father  paid  a  rent  of  3  or  4  pounds 
per  year  was  a  little  later  rented  for  16  pounds  and  that 
a  larger  farm  "  which  heretofore  went  for  20  or  40  poimds 
by  the  year,  is  now  let  for  50  or  100  poimds  by  the  year." 
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Why  the  lot  666.  How  the  Lot  of  the  German  Peasants  changed 
^  ^®  for  the   Worse   during    the    Renaissance.  —  Outside  of 

peasant  England  the  condition  of  the  peasants  was  worse  than  it 
^*thD^*'  was  on  that  island.  Before  this  time  in  Germany,  for 
fifteenth        example,  all  peasants  had  paid  in  services  or  in  produce 

SanlSfore  ^^^  *^®  ^^"*®  ^^  ^^^  lands.  They  had  not  paid  a  money 
rent,  as  had  been  done  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land during  the  preceding  century  (§  627).  Now  the 
German  landlords  were  willing  to  be  paid  in  money. 
The  change  was  as  imf ortimate  for  the  German  serfs  and 
villeins  as  the  increased  rents  of  this  period  were  for  the 
English  farmers  whom  we  just  mentioned ;  that  is,  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  in  money  far  more  than  they  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  formerly  in  services.  Instead  of 
being  better  off,  they  found  it  harder  than  before  to 
dispose  of  their  crops  and  pay  all  that  they  owed  to  their 
lords.  The  government  did  little  to  relieve  the  peasants. 
In  fact  it  did  something  to  make  their  lot  harder,  for  it 
took  away  the  use  of  the  forests  and  the  **  commons  " 
(§  491).  Furthermore,  it  levied  upon  them  heavier  taxes 
than  in  preceding  centuries. 
Peasants'  666.   Social  Discontent  and  the  Bundschuh, — In  south- 

fore  16^  em  Germany  the  peasants  were  fairly  intelligent  and 
prosperous.  They  realized  that  they  were  not  being 
treated  fairly.  They  had  the  example  of  the  Swiss  who 
had  successfully  revolted  against  their  lords,  and  they 
had  a  grievance  against  the  Fuggers  (§  661)  and  other 
capitalists,  who  were  becoming  richer  and  richer.  About 
the  time  that  America  was  discovered,  they  organized  a 
series  of  peasants'  revolts.  They  placed  upon  their 
banners  the  picture  of  a  Bundschuh  (Bunt'shu),  a  peas- 
ant's wooden  shoe  fastened  with  bands,  as  a  sign  of  their 
oppression.  They  demanded  "  only  what  is  just  before 
God."  As  the  peasants  hated  all  landlords,  they  were 
especially  bitter  toward  the  Church,  not  only  because 
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the  Church  owned  so  much  of  the  land  but  because  it 
demanded  tithes  (§  521)  and  other  special  payments. 
In  every  case  these  revolts  were  put  down  and  the  leaders 
were  hanged. 

667.   The  Peasants'  Revolt  and  the  **  Twelve  Articles  "  The 
(1M4).  —  As  all  southern  Germany  was  ready  to  revolt,  rovoU^and 
its.x)eople  welcomed  the  opposition  of  Martin  Luther  to  demand 
theiSmrch  (§  679).    For  a  short  time  this  district  became  J^^^gj^^ 
the  storm  center  of  that  great  movement,  the  German  Articles." 
Rgformation.    A  little  thing  started  the  social  revolvr 
lion.    A  countess  in  the  Black  Forest  compelled  some  of 
the  peasants  on  her  lands  to  gather  strawberries  for  her 
on  a  church  holiday.    The  tenants  refused.    Within  a 
few  days  a  thousand  men  joined  them' in  demanding 
from  their  lords  the  reform  of  all  abuses.    These  deogiands 
are  called  the  "  Twelve  ArtidesJ^    Among  them  were  the 
rifrht  to  choose  their  i>wn  pasiprs,  who  should  he  allowed 
to  Bgigh^the  true_Go8pelj  exemption  from  the  small  tithe^ 
release7rgm_afirfdani,  a  rHjj^^tinn  nf  rftntSj  and  r^toration 
of^the  riy;ht  to  use  the  **  commons "  and  the  fqrestsT 

/They  agreed  to  withdraw  any  article  that  was  contrary 

I  to  Scripturei_ 

^   668.   Suppression    of    the    Great    Peasants'    Revolt  Falluieof 
(1626).  — The    "Twelve   Articles"    were    printed    and  ^"^^^g 
spread   broadcast   throughout   southern   Germany,   but  in  battle, 
everywhere  the  peasants'  demands  were.,  spurned  with 
contempt  by  the  lords.    Many  laborers  from  the  towns 
now  joined  the  uprising,  aiding  the  cause  by  their  niun- 
bers  and  their  sympathy.    They*  did  not  bring  to  the  re- 
volting "  armies  "  the  organization,  the  leaders,  or  the 
weapons  that  they  needed.    Wherever  the  peasants  were 
met  by  the  knights  in  battle,  they  were  massacred  in  large 
numbers  by  the  trained,  well-equipped  troops  of  the  nobles. 
Unable  to  meet  their  enemies  in  the  field,  the  peasants 
plundered  castles,  cutting  their  victims  with  knives  and 
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in  one  instance  gouging  out  the  eyes  of  three  score  towns- 
men. Yet  a  little  more  than  six  months  after  the  revolt 
started^  the  last  '^  army  ''  of  the  revolting  peasants^Had 
been  slaughtered  and  the '  uprising  ha  J  been"  comoletSlv 
supprgssed.  it  is  said  ttot  a  hundiid  thousand  peasants 
Ipst  their  lives  in  this  mad  revotnigaiusfc  their  masters. 
And  they  died  in  vain^^  for  there  was  litt.lft  impfnyftrnftnt 
in  the  condition  of  the^peasants  _in  Germany  during  the 

669.  The  Period  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  Preparation 
for  the  Reformation.  —  If  we  look  back  over  the  last 
two  chapters,  we  can  understand  better  why  the  Refor- 
mation occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  world  was  radically  different  in  1520  from  what  it 
had  been  a  century  or  even  a  half  century  earlier.  First 
of  all  there  was  the  printing  press,  which  had  revolutionized 
the  making  of  books  and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Then 
there  were  the  monarchies,  the  new  strong  national 
governments  that  had  grown  out  of  the  feudal  states, 
their  rise  being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  power  of  feudalism.  Third,  there  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world  in  the  West  and  practically  a  new 
world  in  the  far  East  (the  East  Indies),  with  the  astound- 
ing discovery  that  the  earth  was  round  and  not  fiat  as  the 
medieval  scholars  had  taught.  Fourth,  there  was  the  rise 
of  capital,  of  new  industries,  and  of  commerce.  As  nation 
fought  with  nation  for  trade,  all  objected  to  church  regu- 
lation regarding  business.  When  the  world  outside  of 
Europe  was  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal  by  a 
decree  of  the  Pope,  France  and  England  resented  the  divi- 
sion and  refused  to  be  bound  by  it.  Fifth,  among  the 
changing  or  changed  conditions  of  the  time  was  the  great 
social  unrest  among  the  people  since  they  were  deprived 
of  home  or  business  by  the  decadence  of  old  occupations, 
were  heavily  taxed  by  the  new  national  governments,  and 
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felt  aggrieved  at  the  growth  of  a  capitalist  class.  Last  of 
all,  though  earlier  in  time  than  many  of  the  others,  was 
the  new  learning j  humanism,  which  aroused  among  scholars 
a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  and  made  them  more  critical. 

All  of  these  conditions  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  How 
Renaissance  favored  a  modification  of  the  religious  system  ^^'^^  ^\ 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages.    The  medieval  religious  empire  had  become 
had  not  been  as  necessary  nor  as  prominent  during  the  inevitable, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  in  the  preceding 
250  years.     In  the  Church  itself  there  existed  a  great 
many  privileges  and  customs  which  were  objectionable 
to  scholars,  merchants,  kings,  and  the  common  people. 

670.  Summary.  —  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  Discovery 
attempt  to  trade  outside  the  medieval  sphere  of  com-  *pd«^">- 
mercial  activity,  although  it  was  Spain  that  equipped 
Columbus  for  the  voyage  on  which  he  discovered  a  new 
world  (1492  a.d.).  In  1497  Vespucius  and  the  Cabots  dis- 
covered South  and  North  America  respectively.  In  1498 
Vasco  de  Gama  reached  India  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  about  1520  Magellan's  sailors  first  navigated 
the  globe.  Spain  gained  many  possessions  in  semi- 
tropical  America,  but  the  other  countries  had  no  perma- 
nent settlements  in  the  new  world  in  1600.  The  Portu- 
guese built  up  an  extensive  commercial  empire  in  the 
East  but  they  allowed  corruption  and  more  enterprising 
rivals  to  destroy  this  within  a  century. 

Hiunan  progress  has  depended  on  the  possibility  of  pro-  The  new 
ducing  wealth.     Wealth  in  its  turn  depends  greatly  on  pro-  <5api^*J^™ 
ductive  capital  and  is  more  usable  when  there  is  an  abun-  influence, 
dance  of  money  for  purposes  of  exchange.     Capital  and 
capitalists  were  rare  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  the 
ill-used  Jews  were  active  money-lenders   and   bankers. 
Among  the  first  great  capitalists  were  Jacques  Coeur,  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg.    Beside  doing 
extensive  business  in  many  different  lines,  these  people 
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loaned  money,  financed  wars,  and  controlled  govemmenta 
In  England  the  companies  that  grew  out  of  the ''  Merchant 
Adventurers "  became  wealthy  and  powerful  in  trade. 
Wool  growing,  the  inclosure  of  land  for  sheep,  and  better 
agriculture  were  features  of  E^ngland's  economic  history 
at  this  time. 

In  this  period  of  change  prices  rose  rapidly  and  rents 
became  very  high.  The  pa3rment  of  rents  in  money 
rather  than  in  services  increased  rather  than  lightened 
the  burdens  of  the  peasants  and  farmers.  Partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  inclosures  of  lands  many  people  lost  their 
"  farms,"  increasing  the  number  of  unemployed  persons, 
paupers,  and  vagrants  in  England.  In  the  south  German 
states  the  peasants  were  in  a  continual  state  of  imrest 
during  the  half  century  before  1524.  In  that  year  a  wide- 
spread revolt  broke  out  which  was  not  suppressed  until 
about  100,000  peasants  had  lost  their  lives. 
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Questions 

1.  What  was  the  '* known  world"  of  the  ancients?  What 
were  the  medieval  ideas  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  its  seas,  and  its 
continents?  Show  what  part  inventions  such  as  the  printing 
press,  the  compass,  the  astrolabe,  and  gunpowder  had  on  the 
fifteenth  century  awakening  of  Europe. 

2.  Explain  the  eastern  trade  routes.  Show  how  little  share 
Portugal.  Spain,  and  England  had  in  the  eastern  trade  over  those 
routes.    Why  did  Portugal  go  east  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
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Why  did  Spain  try  to  reach  the  Indies  by  sailing  west?    Why 
did  England  have  so  little  share  in  the  new  world  oommeroe? 

3.  State  the  names  of  the  four  great  American  discoverers. 
Give  date  of  each,  tell  under  what  flag  each  sailed,  and  what  each 
discovered.  What  territory  did  each  European  country  hold 
in  America  in  1600?  What  land  did  each  claim? 

4.  Write  an  account  of  the  trade  with  the  East  from  the  time 
of  the  early  Crusades  to  the  time  when  the  Dutch  gained  control 
of  most  of  the  Portuguese  trade  and  many  of  the  East  India 
islands  (§  698). 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  trade  and  industry  (manu- 
facturing)? between  capital  and  money  ?  Can  any  one  save  cap- 
ital unless  he  has  more  income  and  wealth  than  enough  to  pay  for 
necessities?  Can  any  one  create  very  much  new  wealth  without 
more  or  less  capital,  such  as  tools,  raw  materials,  etc.?  Why 
then  are  capital  and  the  capitalist  necessary  for  human  progress? 
How  did  capitalists  abuse  their  power  in  Roman  times  (§§  331, 
366)  ?  during  the  Renaissance? 

6.  Show  how  all  of  the  following  in  England  are  connected 
with  one  another:  the  '* Merchant  Adventurers"  and  the  great 
chartered  companies;  the  growth  of  towns;  the  inolosure  of 
lands,  increase  of  sheep  raising,  and  improved  agriculture ;  higher 
rents,  vagrancy,  pauperism,  and  poor  laws.  What  effect  had 
these  changes  in  the  history  of  England  under  Henry  YIII 
and  Elizabeth  ? 

7.  Why  are  revolutions  started  by  people  who  are  better  off 
than  others  of  their  class  ?  For  example,  why  did  the  villeins  of 
England  revolt  in  1381,  whereas  those  of  southern  Germany  did 
not  revolt  until  a  oentiu*y  or  more  later,  and  the  more  degraded 
but  less  intelligent  serfs  of  eastern  Germany  did  not  revolt  at  all? 
Why  did  the  intelligent,  almost  self-governing  American  colonies 
revolt  in  1776,  whereas  the  more  oppressed  Spanish  colonies 
endured  a  harsher  rule  for  a  longer  time?  Why  were  the  most 
intelligent  common  people  on  the  Continent,  the  French,  the 
first  to  rid  themselves  (1789)  of  the  "old  regime"? 

8.  Show  how  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion changed  considerably  all  of  the  old  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  except  serfdom  and  villeinage  on  the  Continent. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE   REFORMATION 

671.  The  Reformation  as  both  Revolution  and  Reform.  Need  of  r»- 
—  The  Reformation  which  took  place  in  the  first  half  ^^^^*^® 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  widespread  religious  re-  churoh. 
form  movement  affecting  all  of  western  Europe.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  preserve  the  medieval 
Church  in  modem  times.  That  Church  had  done  or 
had  tried  to  do  many  things  which  naturally  belonged 
to  the  state  or  the  government.  It  had  its  own  courts. 
It  owned  and  ruled  an  immense  amount  of  land,  its 
bishops  having  special  privileges  as  secular  rulers.  It 
looked  after  most  of  the  schools,  all  marriagesi  divorce, 
the  poor,  and  a  hundred  other  matters  that  we  consider 
the  chief  duty  of  our  governments.  After  kings  became 
monarchs  and  feudal  states  became  nations  and  modern 
commercial  enterprise  interested  people  in  the  making 
of  money,  the  medieval  Church  could  have  maintained 
its  widespread  rule  over  western  Europe  only  by  volun- 
tarily limiting  itself  to  matters  purely  of  religion  and 
of  monds. 

Here   then   was   an   almost  inevitable   conflict.    The  The    "irre- 

new  age  wanted  something  different  from  the  medieval  J|J^^'m 

Church.    The  medieval  Church  clung  to  its  old  powers  between  an 

and  privileges,  making  little  or  no  attempt  to  find  out  ^^JJ^^^ 

the  needs  of  the  Renaissance  period  and  little  effort  to  a  revolu- 

rid  itself  of  customs  that  had  grown  into  abuses  and  ^'^^ 

therefore   evils.    Add   to   this   the   ambitions   and   the 

selfish   scheming   of   emperors,    kings,   princes,  prelates, 

and  reformers,  and  there  could  be  but  one  result  —  the 
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old  order  must  be  modified  or  it  would  be  changed  abruptly 
and  by  revolutionary  means. 

In  fact  the  Reformation  included  both  reform  of  the 
medieval  Church  and  a  religious  revolution.  Over  all 
northern  Europe  the  Church  was  changing  so  slowly 
that  a  Protestant  ReoolvJLion  occurred  which  established 
new  national  Protestant  churches  in  place  of  the  medieval 
Church.  In  southern  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  making  sweeping  reforms 
within  the  Church  and  by  gaining  the  support  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  "  Romance  "  countries,  preserved 
a  church  that  outwardly  was  the  direct  successor  of  the 
medieval  Church.^    This  was  the  Courier  ReformaHon. 


Political  Condition  op  Europe  —  Early  Sixteenth 

Century 


Dissension,        672.   The  Condition  of  Italy  during  the 

and*  deoen-    ^^  understand  the  Reformation  we  must  know  not  only 

traiisation'    the  general  conditions  considered  in  the  last  two  chapters 

in  Italy.        j^^^  ^^  must  comprehend  the  political  situation  in  the 

leading  coimtries.    While   France,   England,  and  Spain 

were  being  united  into  strong  monarchies  (§§  646-650), 

Italy  and  Germany  were  becoming  even  more  disorganized  * 

than  they  had  been  during  the  Middle  Ages.     Northern 

Italy  was  made  up  of  numerous  city  states,  nominally 

republics  but  really  oligarchies.    Of  these  Venice,  Florence, 

and  the  duchy  of  Milan  were  most  important.     In  southern 

Italy  was  the  kingdom  of  Naples '  and  across  the  center 

of  Italy  were  the  states  of  the  Church.    The  fifteenth 

century  was  a  period  of  dissension  and  intrigue  in  Italy. 

^  Since  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  a 
distinctively  religious  organisation  instead  of  both  a  secular  and  religious 
body,  as  was  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  Decentralized. 

*  This  kingdom  was  also  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SioilieB. 
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VfssB  and  asaasslDatioD  by  poisoning  were  two  char- 
acteriBtics  of  the  age.  Yet  this  waa  a  period  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  as  well  as  inteUectual  progress. 

Venice  waa  apparently  at  the  height  of  her  power  until  Venitw, 
her  enemies  united  and  seized  her  territories.'    Florence  ^o^^"- 

and  Homo, 
was  an  mtellectual 
and  artistic  center 
only  equaled  by 
Athens  in  the  days 
of  Pericles.*  Rome 
was  not  only  the 
most  important 
city  in  the  Church; 
it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Papal  States 
as  well.  Although 
the  ruler  of  the 
Papal  States  was 
the  Pope,  ambi- 
tious Italian 
nobles  struggled 
to  get  the  papacy, 
hoping  that  they 
might  change  the 

Papal  States  into  Oiotto'a  Tower  and  Cathedral.  Florenoa. 

a  kingdom  which 

should  remain  under  the  rule  of  their  family.'     One  Ren- 

■  Venice  lost  power  in  the  East  chiefly  throuBh  the  growth  of  the 
Fortusueae  trade  and  Fommercial  empire  (f  A56).  Her  loeaea  in  Italy 
wen  due  to  the  League  of  Combray.  formed  against  her  in  1608  a.d. 

'  At  Florence  there  lived  a  monk  name  iSo-m-no-ro'Ia.  Stem  and 
intensely  religious,  this  monk  denounced  the  corruption,  the  immorality, 
and  the  irreligioD  of  the  times.  He  dared  to  denounce  the  Pope.  For 
■weral  years  Savonarota  (1404-1498)  controlled  the  republic  of  Florence, 
iotiodudng  many  moral  reforma.  At  length  he  was  seised  by  his  enemies, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death. 

•  The  moat  unacrupulous  of  tbeee  amUtious  pope*  waa  Alexander  VI. 
2f 
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aifisance  pope  was  particularly  interested  in  beautifying 

the  city  of  Rome.    For  example,  the  present  church  of 

St.  Peter's  was  built  at  this  time. 

iDteiiu-  673.   The  BeginningB  of  Hodem  Intenuitioiial  Diplo- 

coQiMt  for    ^'^y-  —  The  Italian  states  were  separated  and  warring 

Italy  for       against  each  other.    The  kings  of  France  and  Spain 


St.  Peter's,  with  the  Vatioan. 

clumed  that  they  were  the  legal  rulers  of  some  of  these 

states  in  Italy.     Italy   therefore  became  the  center   of 

international  struggles  for  territory  and  power. 

iDvaiioD  of      This  modem  struggle  between  the  nations  wsa  started 

ChlJiM         ^y  Charles  VIII  of  France.    In  liS^^harlea  invaded 

VIII  of         Italy  with  a  large  army  in  order  to  make  good  his  claima 

"  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    He  marched  down  through 

the  peninsula  as  though  on  a  trirnnphaTjoiirney,  beii^ 

welcomed  at  every  city.    Sincehts  easy^nccesB  united 

his  enemiesTIiie  returned  with  difficiilty  toTHSee;        "- 


UM. 
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In  lateryears  and  centuries  we  shall  see  how  often  Struggle 

Italy   begame^the  internfttinnal  hRt.t.lft  jg-niiiTH^m^^nRA-  "^"JJJj^^^ 

twfeen  France  and  Spain,  now  between  Austria,  and  Spaiuj  unity  of 
HDg^between  l^Vanc'eand  Austria,  "uhfiT  tSeltaliansrabout  ^**^' 
fiftj^  years  ago,  united^  expelled  all  forSgnSra^^and^estab- 
lishe^ji  a  national  government  of  their  own. 

674.  Francis  I  and  Charles  V.  —  Francis. I  of  France  FrandBl 
and  Charles  V  of  Germany  fought  over  Italy.  At  first  ^^  ^^^' 
Francis  was  successful,  but,  while  attempting  to  besiege 
Pavia  in  northern  Italy  (1524  a.d.),  Francis  was  captured 
and  imprisoned  by  Charles  V.  After  a  year  in  prison, 
he  agreed  to  the  terms  demanded  by  Charles  and  gave 
up  all  claims  to  any  lands  in  Italy .^  In  1516  Francis  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Pope  by  which  the  Church 
in  France  was  brought  under  the  almost  absolute  control 
of  the  French  king,  who  was  to  appoint  all  church  officials. 
Practically,  this  gave  France  a  ''national"  church. 

In  the  year  1519,  the  electors  of  the  empire  (§  534  n.) 
chose  as  emperor  Charles,  king  of  Spain.  His  only  rivals 
were  not  princes  of  Grermany,  as  we  should  have  expected, 
but  Francis  I  and  Henry  VIII  of  England. 

Charles  was  an  earnest  and  honest  man,  who  tried  to  do  Emperor 
his  whole  duty.    He  was  not  an  able  man,  and  only  an  ^^'^^^  ^ 
able  man  could  have  ruled  his  vast  possessions  satisfac-  problems, 
torily  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.    It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  cope  with  the  troubles  that  he  had 
in  Italy  with  Francis  I,  on  the  Austrian  boimdaries  with 
the  Turks,  and  in  Germany  with  the  new  reUgious  sect 
started  by  Luther. 

At  the  time  of  his  election,  Charles  V  was  the  ruler 
of  wide  dominions  that  had  come  to  him  as  the  result  of 
a  series  of  remarkable  "  Hapsburg  marriages."    Through 

*  As  soon  SB  he  was  free,  he  broke  his  promise  and  again  made  war  on 
Charles  in  Italy.  Later,  to  the  horror  of  all  Christendom,  Francis  allied 
himself  with  the  Turks. 
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Vastpoflses-  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  he 
cSSJi^'  V  inherited  Spain,  Naples,  SicUy ,  and  large  territories  in 
through  America.  Through  his  father,  who  was  the  son  of  Maxi- 
,^J*fJj|^.  milian  of  Austria  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy  (§  647),  he  became  ruler  of  German  Bur- 
gundy and  of  the  Netherlands,  and  heir  to  the  Hapsburg 
possessions  in  Austria. 


maniaces. 


The  Reformation  in  Gerbcany 


Why  Ger- 
many did 
not  have  a 
real  king, 
which  she 
needed. 


How  the 
national 
sentiment 
of  Germany 
opposed 
the  Church. 


676.  Condition  of  Germany  in  the  Barly  Sixteenth 
Century.  —  Germany  was  unfortunate  in  having  as  her 
chief  ruler  an  emperor  who  had  a  position  of  great  honor 
but  no  power  such  as  that  held  by  the  kings  of  France, 
Spain,  and  England.  The  real  rulers  of  Germany  were  the 
great  princes.  Usually  one  of  these  princes  was  emperor. 
His  sole  real  power  was  due  to  his  position  as  prince.  In 
fact,  the  German  emperor  at  this  time  was  a  feudal  king 
(§  580).  Under  Charles  V  the  country  did  not  even  have 
a  resident  king,  for  Charles  was  absent  from  Germany 
during  the  nine  critical  years  from  1521  to  1630.  During 
the  last  of  his  reign  he  was  in  Germany  only  a  small  part 
of  the  time.  Moreover,  Charles,  having  been  bom  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  being  ruler  of  the  Hapsburg  domin- 
ions in  Austria  and  king  of  Spain,  was  really  interested 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  Austria,  and  in  Spain  —  not  in 
Germany. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  no  national  ruler, 
the  German  people  had  very  strong  TifUional  feelinoB  on 
many  subjects.  For  example,  they  resented  the  inter- 
ference of  any  outsider  in  Germany.  At  this  time,  with- 
out question,  the  Germans  felt  that  the  church  prelates 
were  outsiders  and  that  the  work  of  archbishops^  frim^ 
and  other  churchmen  was  interfering  with  German  rights. 
The  Germans  objected  to  the  amount,  of  mon^yHhat 
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was^cpllectfidby  the  friars  and  the  Pope's  agetita  for  the  use 
of  the  Church.  They  resented  the  special  privileges  held 
by  church  officials.  They  demanded  the  reform  of  clergy 
who,  high  church  officials  freely  admitted,  were  worldly 
and  immoral-^  They  were  ready  to  break  with  the  Church 
noTiomuch  because  they  disagreed  with  the  reUgion  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  because  the  Chuich 
aympri  t/1  he  the  fthief  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  their^ 
becoming  a  nation. 

676.  Martin  Lathet.— 
Thejnan  who  led  the  re- 
ligjous  movement  which 
B^lit  the  medieval  Church, 
not  simply  in  Germany 
but  in  western  Europe, 
was  Martin  Luther. 
Luther  was  bom  in  ^483 
in  a  little  village  of  north 
central  Germany.  Luther's 
people  were  peasants,  his 
father  bSng  a  miner  who  .  ,    , 

,-r.3  ,      -  ,--      .'  Martin  Luther, 

was  ambitious  to  educate 

Martin  in  order  that  he  might  become  a  lawyer.     At  the 

age~of  twenty-two  Luther  abruptly  turned  his  back  on  the 

law  as  a  career,  and,  much  against  his  father's  wishes,  be- 

i-fmP  a.  friar. 

Luther  read  extensively  in  the  Bible  and  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Augustine.*    He  came  to  believe  that 

I  Ag  he  «u  often  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  hU  mnfulnesa  and  unworthi- 
nsas,  he  found  more  comfort  in  the  teschinga  of  St.  Paul  luid  of  St.  Augus- 
tine than  in  his  prayers,  vigils,  and  fastings  in  the  monasleiy.  Luther 
had  thought  for  b  long  time  that  a  man's  sin  would  not  be  for^ren  simply 
because  he  perTormed  some  eitamal  act  of  penance.  He  had  learned  from 
St.  Augustine  and  the  leader  of  the  religiouB  order  to  which  he  belonged 
that  "man  must  be  justified  by  taiA"  :  that  is 
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(man's  salvation  does  not  depend  on  "  works  "  but  on  his 
■vju-aiisiu    TTfii  vprmfy  nf  ]gjtf^|^jgrpr^  in  Saxony ,  about  fifty  miles  from 
^SE!^        Berlin.    A  little  later  he  was  sent  on  religious  business  to 
Home.    He  was  not  impressed  with  the  beauties  and  the 
wonderful  buildings  of  the  "  Eternal  City/'  but  he  was  un- 
favorably impressed  with  the  spirit  of  worldliness  shown  by 
many  of  the  high  church  officials.    He  returned  from  Rome 
with  his  confidence  in  the  Church  somewhat  shaken. 
Sftle  of  in-         677.   The  Controversy  over  the  Sale  of  Indulgences.  — 
^^^^[•^^IJ^  In  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  construction  of  St. 
of  church      Peter's  Church  in  JRome  and  to  repel  any  possible  attacks 
raveniM.       ^j  ^j^^  Turks^  special  x^hurch  Jtgents  were  authorized  to 
gpU    pap^yg   iffiftwn    skA   inHnjgpnp.^     The   induIgenoeBy 
being  printed  in  Latin,  could  notice  read  by  the  conunon 
people  by  whom  they  were  bought.    Many  purchasers 
thought  that,  if  a  sinner  bought  an  indulgence,  he  need 
not  bother  very  much  about  doiiig  penance.    As  matter 
of  fact^  the  indulgence  was  a  statement  that  the  «nner 
should  be  freed  from  punishment  in  purgatory  on  account 
of  a  specified  offense,  for  which,  however,  he  must  do  pen- 
ance.   It  did  not  take  the  place  of  repentance  or  of  any 
act  of  self-denial  as  penance. 
Luther's  That  the  use  of  indulgences  was  likely  to  be  abused 

22^         was  shown  in  1517  by  the  work  of  Tet^zel.  a  seller  of 
attack  upon  indulgences.    Tetz^l,  a  loud-voiced,  persuasive  speaker, 
indulgencM.  g^j j  indulgences  near  Wittenberg,  some  of  them  to  Luther's 
own  people.*    Luther  was  very  indignant.    RniJly,  ac- 

muat  oome  through  faith  in  Christ  and  not  through  gifta  or  acts  of  aelf- 
denial.  When  he  was  in  Rome,  he  had  gone  on  his  knees  halfway  up  the 
steps  of  one  of  the  churches  when  he  thought  '*  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.** 
He  rose  and  went  down  the  steps.  There  was  nothing  necessarily  anti- 
Catholic  in  this  belief,  for  later  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  came 
near  uniting  on  this  doctrine,  the  union  being  prevented  by  the  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides. 

>  Tetxel  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  domains  of  the  Duke  Frederick 
of  Saxony,  not  only  because  Frederick  might  have  been  oppoeed  to  the 
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cording  to  the  custom  of  that  day,  be  nailed  on  the  door 
of  The"  castle  cBurch  at  Wittenbei^  a  copy  of  ninety-^ 
theses  ~oy^ropoati6aa  about  indulgeiioee  wbieh  be- would 
debate  wi_tii  any  one..  He  was  astonished  to  find  that, 
although  DO  one  came  forward  to  debate  with  hinij  printed 
(X)^e8  of  his  tbeses.were  carried  to  all  parte  of  Germany 
mthin  lese^han  ajnonth, 

'e78.   The  Diet  of  Wornu  (IMl^.  —  The  Pope  at  first  Lutlwii 
treated  the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  as  "^by""^' 

-  "  "  the  Chuioh 


Entrenoe  to  the  WortbuTB- 

"  a_B^^blfi_af_nionks."  Really  it  was  the  spark  that 
fired  the  magazine  of  German  antagonism  to  the  Roman 
Church.  Gradually  Luther  became  more  violent  in  bis 
cnHcisms  and  finally  burned  in  public  a  bull,  or  decree, 

Mie  ot  indulgeacea  but  tmoiue  Frederick,  ia  conunon  with  most  other 
Oermuifl,  objecWd  to  the  Church's  raisiog  aueh  enonoou*  rav«Duee  in 
Germuiy. 
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is^ed  against  him  by  the  Pope.    Naturally  he  was  ezoom* 
municated. 
Luther  is  Having  been  driven  out  of  the  Church,  Luther  was 

^ndemned    ^^^  sununoned  to  appear  before  the  Diet_or  Parliament 
by  tb«  Diet  of  the  empire,  held  by  ^^Hftriea  Y  ,ft^  Worms  (Verms)  in 
of  wsnne.     jggL,  To  many  people  of  that  timeXutHer's  trial l)efoi« 
the  Diet  did  not  seem  important,  but  to-day  that  meeting 
of  the  Diet  is  remembered  solely  on  accoimt  of  its  trial 
of  Luthfii'    At  the  Diet  of  Worms^  Luther  was  asked 
to  recant.    He  refused,  saying :  "  I jnay  not,  and  will  not 
I  recant,  because  to  act  against  conscience  is  unnoly  and 
I  unsafe.    Sa  help  me  Gkxl."    A  week  laterTiutherTeft 
]Wonns  and  proceeded  homeward.    While  riding  through, 
a  wood  he  was  seized  by  friends,  who,  fearing  for  his 
life,  hid  him  for  a  year  in  the  castle  of  the  Wartbui^g. 
There  he  translated  part  of  the  Bible  into   vigorous, 
forceful  German.    In  doing  this  it  might  ahnost  be  said 
that  he  created  a  new  national  German  language.    After 
Luther  left  W6rms,  he  was  condemned  by  the^  Diet, 
the  Ei^ct^of  Wonps  declaring   that  "  the  said  Martin 
Luther  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  esteemed  by  each  and 
all  of  us  as  a  limb  cut  off  from  the  Church  of  God^.an  ob- 
stinate schismatic  and  manifest  heretic.'' 
Why        \       679.   Numerous    Classes    that    supported    Luther.  — 
supported*    Germany  had  been  waiting  for  a  national  leader.    That 
by  different  leader  she  seemed  to  find  in  Luther.   ~His  cause  was 
hftdlStUe^^    taken  up  by  himdreds  of  thousands  who  joined  in  a  great 
in  oommon.  religious  reform  movement,  by  multitudes  who  objected 
to  the  imnaorality  of  the  clergy  and  the  arbitraiy  rules  * 
of  the  Church,  by  the  knights  who  wanted  more  politic 
rights,  by  the  townsmen  with  whose  trade  .the  speci 
privileges  and  laws  of  the  Church  interfered,  by  42ggsaiLt8  \ 
who  wanted  the  "  twelve  articles  "  (§  667),  by^  church- 
men who  demanded  the  right  to  marry,  and  to  preach  to 
the  people  in  the  German  language,  and  by  princes  who 
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were  won  over  to  the  new  faith  by  conviction  or  by  thdr 
intCT^Si.r 

680.  The    German    Princes    decide    the    Protestant  Luther 
Revoltttion.  —  In  fact,  not  only  did  the  princes  of  Luther's  ^l^j^^^f 
dayjiecide  the  course  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  in  manyOer- 
Ger?naay_but  later  princes  decided  the  religion  and  thft  ^^^^^ 
government  of  Germany  in  succeeding  centuries.    When 

the  peasants  revolted  m  the  terrible  msurrection  of  1524- 
25  (§  667),  the  princes  united  against  this  new  and  im- 
desired  form  of  revolution.  Luther  supported  them  in 
language  that  was- coarse  and  violent.  "  Luther,  in  fact, 
saved  the  Reformation  by  cutting  it  adrift  from  the 
failing  cause  of  the  peasants  and  tying  it  to  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  triimiphant  Princes." 

In  the  year  following  the  suppression  of  the  Peasants'  The  prinoei 
Revglt^Charles  V  being  still  absent  from  Germany,  the  J^g^ 
princes  persuaded  the  Diet  to  agree  that  each  prince  in  their 
should  control  the  religion  of  his  own  state.    Whether  •^^^ 
the  prince  was  CathoUc  or  Protestant  this  control  in- 
cluded  the    **  secularization "   of   the   monasteries   and 
many  other  church  properties.    That  is,  the  monasteries 
and  other  church  lands  usually  became  the  property  of 
the  state,  even  if  the  religion  of  the  state  was  Roman 
Catholic.   I  In   other   words,   the   Church   became   suU 
ordinate  to  the  state  in  Germanyv  J 

A  later  Diet  decided  that  each,  prince  did  not  have  the  AILaq^ 
right  to  decide  the  religion  of  his  state.    The  Lutheran  2^^^ 
princes  at  once  protested.    On  this  account  those  who  called 
separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  are  called  Protestants.^  P~*«*«*** 

681.  Compromise  made  by  the  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants.  —  In  the  absence  of  Charles  V.  it  was  difficult 

^  An  attempt  waa  made  to  reoondle  the  Catholics  and  Proteetante  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530).  The  mild  and  scholarly  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, Me-lanch'thon,  drew  up  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  made  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  differences  between  the  two  aeoto. 
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Spread  of  for  the  imperial  goveniment  to  suppress  Protestantism 
^t^Y»^  WiSout  involving  Oeimauy  lii  civil  war.  WhenZXiS^  V 
ment.  was^  finally  free  to  attack  the  Prole&tantSj  the  princes 

who  favored  the  new  religjous  sect  organized  a  league 
called  the  £|^g^^g|^^^  Jjeague.  The  le^ue  was  de- 
cisively beaten  by  the  UattioUc  armies,  but  again  CfaBrtes"V 
was  toi)  busy  elsewhere  to  suppress  the  Protestants, 
rhepttioe  In  L555  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg  the  two  parties  in 
burea666)  ^^  German  empire  accepted  a  compromise.  AU'pnnces 
arut  towns  .  were  ip^decid^.  Jot  Uiemsehes  whethe'r'tireir 
people  should  be  Catholics  or  Lutherans.  There  was  to 
be  no  religious  ioleralion  in  any  communitv>  since  all  wftrt* 
to  believe  as  their  prince  beUeved.  Those  who  did  not 
agree  with  the  prince  were  obliged  to  emigrate  ofcoEJorai. 
No  Protestants  except  the  LutheranR  had  thg  right  to 
worship  as  they  wished. 

The  Reformation  outside  of  Germant 


The  ProtM-       682.  The  Extent  of  the  Protestant  Revolt.  —  The  Protes- 
i^o^t    ^^^  Revolution  included  all  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  of 
Teutonic       northern  and  western  Europe.     Besides  the  Lutheran 
movement,    gtates  of  the  empire,  chiefly  in  north  Germany,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  became  Protestant.    The  Dutch  Neth- 
erlands (§  694),  England  (§  686) ,  and  some  Swiss  cantons 
accepted  the  new  faith,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
converts  were  made  in  France  and  other  countries. 
TheRefor-        In  France  and  in  Switzerland  the  reform  movement 
mation  in      started  earlier  than  in  Germany.    The  Swiss  had  first 

^witieiland. 

organized  a  confederation  in  1291  and  had  freed  them- 
selves from  the  rule  of  their  masters,  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
self-goverm'ng  districts,  or  cantons,  were  as  independent 
in  their  views  on  religion  as  they  were  in  politics.  Al- 
though some  of  them  opposed  the  Roman  Church,  they 
followed,  not  Luther,  but  at  first,  the  Swiss  reformer 
Zwingli  (Tsvingli),  and,  later,  Calvin. 
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688.   John   Calvin.  —  Next  to   Luther   the   most  in-  Calvin,  th« 
fluential  of  the  Protestant  reformers  was  John  Calvin,  {j^^l^-j^^ 
a  Frenchman.    Calvin  had  been  educated  for  the  Church  of  the 
but  preferred  the  study  of  law.    As  the  ideas  of  the  2^^™*" 
Protestants  spread,   he  became  interested  in  the  new 
religion.^    Calvin  organized  the  most  logical  system  of  the- 
ology that  we  have  ever  known.    This  is  called  Cal'vin-dsm. 

In  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  Calvin  practically  ruled  Calvin  as 
for  twenty  years,  he  carried  out  the  ideas  of  the  earlier-  I^J^Jj* 
Swiss  reformer,  Zwingli,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  pastors  .Geneva, 
by  congregations,  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scripture. 
Calvin  believed  that  both  Church  and  state  should  be 
ruled  indirectly  by  the  people.    Contrary  to  the  belief 
of  most  Protestant  reformers,  he  held  to  tEe  older  idea  tha^ 
the.  Church  should  be  independent  of  the  state.     In 
practice,  however,  he  governed  the  pleasure-loving  people 
of  Geneva  under  a  very  strict  religious  rule.    Calvin  was 
very  Thtdleraht,  burning  at  the  stake  a  learned  phy- 
sician, Servetus,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  dis€igree  with 
him  about  certain  theological  doptrines. 

684.   Henry  VIII   and   the   Divorce    Question.  —  The  By  special 
Reformation  in  England  was  not  to  be  the  work  of  re-  ^^^^^ 
formers,  either  the  Lollards  (§  619),  of  whom  there  were  Pope, 
a  fair  number  at  this  time,  or  the  "  Oxford  Reformers."  *  Hemy  viii 

mames 

It  was  rather  the  personal  act  of  the  despotic  monarch,  Catherine 
Henry  VIII,  who  became  king  in  1509  a.d.,  on  the  death  of  Ara«on. 
of  his  father,  Henry  VII  (§  649).    Henry  was  able  and 

^  Calvin  and  Zwingli  were  the  leaders  of  the  rafonn  movement  among 
the  Hu'gue-nots  in  France  (§  701),  among  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch,  and  the 
En^^ish  reformers  caUed  Puritans  (§  738). 

*  The  three  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Reformers  were  John  Colet,  Erasmus 
(§  638) ,  and  Thomas  More.  Before  Luther's  break  with  the  Church  t^ey 
lectured  against  the  scholastics,  they  studied  the  Bible  rather  than  the 
writings  of  those  schoolmen,  and  they  preached  social  and  religious  reform. 
In  fact,  Colet  demanded  reform  of  the  Church  so  earnestly  that  conserva- 
tive churchmen  wished  to  have  him  tried  for  heresy. 
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headatrong,  as  were  all  of  the  ruiers  of  the  Tudor  line.' 
In  order  to  keep  the  friendship  of  Spain,  he  married 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  older  brother  and 
the  aunt  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  This  had  required  a 
special  order  from  the  Pope,  since  it  was  contrary  to  the 
church  law  for  a  man  to  marry  his  brotiier's  widow. 


Interior  of  a  Quadrangle,  Oxford  Uoiversity. 

The  time  came  when  Henry  tired  of  Catherine  and 
wished  to  marry  a  bright-eyed  m^d  of  honor,  Anne 
Boleyn  (Bul'in),  especially  as  Catherine  had  but  one 
living  child,  a  daughter,  Mary,  and  Henry  wished  a  son. 
Henry's  prime  minister,  Wolsey,'  asked  the  Pope  to  grant 

^r 

Heniy  Vni  (1S09-1647) 

Edward  VI  Mary  Tudor  EUiabeth         [Mary  StUMtJ 

(1647-1553)  (1663-1558)         (1568-1603)  ,.     I     „ 

[jamM  I J 

*  Wolsey  was  as  able,  ambitioua,  and  unicrupulouaaa  his  master,  but  he 
used  all  of  hii  inSuence  to  improve  Henry's  position.  He  tried  to  play 
off  Francis  I  asainst  Chsrlee  V  ({  67t)  so  that  both  would  bid,  and  bid 
high,  for  the  help  of  Eogland.     laorder  (hat  the  Idng  should  b«ab«olut« 
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Henry  a  divorce,  but  the  Pope  was  unwilling  to  set  aside 
the  order  of  his  predecessor  by  which  Henry's  marriage 
to  Catherine  had  been  declared  l^al.  Henry  therefore 
appealed  to  an  English  court,  which  divorced  him  from 
Catherine. 

686.   Henry  becomes  Head  of  the  English  Church.  —  Heniy  VIII 
During  the  years  that  Henry  was  trying  to  secure  a  legal  ^^^^^  **^* 
divorce  from  Catherine  he  was  gradually  taking  away  Supremacy 
powers  which  the  Pope  held  over  the  Church  in  England.  ^^  ^® 
Although  he  had  written  so  vigorously  against  the  heresy  Sucoeasioii. 
of  Luther  that  he  had  been  called  by  the  Pope  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith/'  a  title  still  kept  by  English  monarchs^  by 
1534  he  decided  to  break  absolutely  with   the  Pope. 
Henry  induced  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  of  Supremacyf 
declaring  him ''  Supreme  Head  of  the  Chiu*ch  of  England." 

Clergymen  were  obliged,  of  course,  to  take  oath  that  Hemy  viii 
they  would  support  the  new  head  of  the  English  or  An'gli-  ^^"""^ 
can  Church.    In  order  to  avoid  any  organized  opposition  astenes  and 
from  the  rich  and  powerful  religious  bodies,  Henry  made  ~^^ 
attacks    upon    the    monasteries.    Many    of    them    im-  property, 
doubtedly  were  notorious  for  the  "  slothful  and  ungodly 
lives  "  of  their  members.    Many  more  were  doing  little  for 
the  people.    Yet  the  monasteries  were  suppressed  by  Henry, 
less  for  their  failures  than  because  of  their  wealth  and  power. 
Some  of  their  lands  and  their  property  went  to  the  Crown, 
but  most  of  it  was  handed  over  to  court  favorites. 

636.   England  becomes  Protestant.  —  Henry  VIII  did  Under 
not  make  England  a  Protestant  country,  nor  did  he  ^'^J? 
change  very   radically  either  the  organization  or  the  tant 
service  of  the  chiurch  in  England.     Under  his  son,  the  StabMied 
sickly  Edward  VI,^  the  ruling  nobles  made  the  Church  of 

at  home,  as  well  as  respected  abroad,  Parliament  was  called  as  little  as 
possible.  When  it  was  in  session,  it  was  persuaded  to  pass  the  laws  and 
vote  the  money  for  which  Henry  had  asked. 

^  Edward  VI  was  the  only  child  of  Heniy  VIII  and  Jane  Seymour,  the 
third  of  the  six  wives  of  Henry  VIII. 
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England  a  Protestant  church.  Images  were  removed 
from  the  churches,  the  clergymen  were  allowed  to  marry, 
the  mass  was  abolished,  the  English  Book  of  Conmion 
Prayer  was  introduced,  and  all  services  were  conducted 
in  English,  not  in  Latin. 

On  Edward's  death  Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  became  queen. 
She  brought  back  the  Catholic  service  and  persecuted 
those  that  would  not  conform  to  this  older  and  more 
conservative  religion.  She  was  distrusted  by  the  people 
because  she  married  Philip  II  of  Spain ;  she  was  disliked 
because  she  burned  many  prominent  men  at  the  stake, 
thus  gaining  the  name  ''  Bloody  Mary." 

On  Mary's  death  her  half-sister  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Anne  Bole3rn  came  to  the  throne.  ElizabeOi  arranged 
for  a  compromise  rdigionf  which  was  redUy  Protestanij 
based  on  the  "  Thirty-Nine  Articles."  She  did  not  en- 
force her  religious  laws  very  strictly,  because  she  wished 
to  be  the  real  ruler  of  all  her  people  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestant,  and  the  real  head  of  both  Church  and  state. 
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687.  Reforming  Popes  and  their  Reforms.  —  Within 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  was  great  opposition 
to  the  Protestant  Revolution.  In  order  that  southern 
Europe  might  not  follow  northern  Europe  by  separating 
from  the  Roman  Church,  changes  and  reforms  were  intro- 
duced which  satisfied  the  people  of  the  South.^  First  of 
all,  reform  cardinals  were  elected  to  the  papacy,  since 

^  The  Church  in  Spain  had  been  reformed  so  thoroughly  during  the 
fifteenth  century  that  there  was  less  need  of  reform  or  opportunity  for 
revolution  in  Spain.  In  France,  on  account  of  the  Concordat  of  1516 
(§  674),  no  change  could  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  unless 
it  opposed  the  growing  absolute  monarchy  as  well  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 
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the  rule  of  ambitious  Italian  nobles  as  popes  had  proved  ao 
disastrous.  These  popes  were  not  only  much  more  pious 
men  than  th^  immediate  predecessors  but  they  insisted 
that  all  bishops  and  priests  should  be  earnest,  religious 
vorkers.     The  Roman  Church  was  really  reforming  itself. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  religious  demands  of  the  CbMtoMiit 
people,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  made  translations  of  ^^^ 
the  Bible  into  the  different  national  languages  and  it  metboda. 
added  more  sermons.     More  hymns  were  sung  by  the 
people,  still  other  chajiges  were  introduced  which  gave 
the  people  a  greater  share  in  the  church  service  and  there- 
fore a  greater  interest  in 
the  Chiurh.    To  counter- 
act the  influence  of  Prot- 
estantism,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  used  three 
weapons,  the  new  order  of 
Jesuits,    the    Council    of 
Trent,  and  the  Inquisition 
(§  693). 

688.  Ignatlua  Loyola  and  Tb«  Society 

die  Jesuits.  —  The  success  °'  ^^'■ 

of  the  reform  movement  in  ignatitu  Loyoin. 

tlieRomanCatholicChurch 

—  that  is,  of  the  Coimter  Reformation  —  was  due  largely 
to  the  work-of .  Igrlia'ti-us  Lo-yp'la.'  and  a  new  military 
religious  order  that  he  established,  called  the  Society  of 
Jesus.     The  members  of  this  society  are  known  as  Jes'u-its, 

'  Loyola  waa  born  in  Spsia  the  yetu*  before  Columbus  duoovered 
America.  He  become  >  soldier  and  during  a,  aegB  was  severely  wouudeii' 
When  be  noo-rered,  he  found  that  he  waa  too  lame  to  Gght  so  resolved 
to  be  B  soldier  of  the  Church.  He  pUnned  a  trip  to  Palestine.  Gradually 
be  came  to  the  codcIubIod  that  he  oould  best  serve  his  Church  by  OISNli*- 
ing  B  new  reform  religious  order,  whose  members  should  be  organised  as  a 
military  body,  HvltiR  lives  of  severe  discipline  and  hardship.  In  IMOjiIs 
society,  beinx  officially  recoguiied  by  the  Pope,  began  it«  great  work  in 
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The  first  work  of  the  Jesuits  was  to  stop,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spread  of  Protestantism.  They  did  this 
with  jniUtary  zeal.  They  fought  the  Protestants  in 
southern  Europe  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Nortb.  They 
refused  to  compromise  with  any  one  who  did  not  believe 
the  old  orthodox  faith. 

The  Jesuits  became  teachers  and  missionaries.^  Their 
work  was  done  with  such  thoroughness  that,  according  £0 
Frajicis  Bacon,  the  Jesuit  schools  were  the  best  in  Europe. 
They  secured  positions  as  tutors  of  Catholic  princes  and 
gained  important  places  as  confessors  of  leading  men,  as 
counselors  of  kings,  even  as  real  rulers  of  kingdoms. 

689.  The  Council  of  Trent.  —  To  settle  the  tremendous 
problems  of  Protestant  Revolution  and  Counter  Reforma- 
tion the  Roman  Catholic  Church  finally  held  at  Trent,  on 
the  Italian  slope  of  the  Alps  Mountains,  just  within  the 
borders  of  the  "  empire,"  a  very  important  council  (1546- 
1564).* 

The  Council  of  Trent  supported  the  reform  position  that 
all  prelates  and  priests  must  be  upright,  earnest  religious 
workers.    The  sale  of  indulgences  was  suspended."   On 


1  Jesuit  missionaries  went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  welcoming  hard- 
ship and  martyrdom.  They  were  to  be  found  among  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  in  the  jungles  of  southern  Asia. 
Their  greatest  missionary  was  Francis  Xavier  (Zav'i-^),  a  noble,  proud- 
spirited man  who  became  an  ardent  Jesuit  after  several  years'  association 
with  Loyola.  Xavier  converted  thousands  of  people  in  eastern  Asia.  By 
his  enthusiasm,  his  sacrifices,  and  his  spirit  of  devotion  he  made  for  him- 
self in  the  annals  of  Christendom,  a  place  beside  that  of  ^  Franois 
(1 612).  -^ 

>  The  work  of  the  council  was  hampered  in  four  ways.  (1)  Although 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  general  ooundl,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
delegates  were  Italian.  That  is,  it  did  not  properly  represent  even  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  southern  Europe.  (2)  Instead  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  refonnevs,  it  was  oontrofied  by  the  reactionaries,  led  by  the 
Jesuits.  (3)  In  reforming  the  Churchiljyas  vaqr.jtnrious  to  be  free  froo 
the  influenoe  of  Empeior  Charles  V .  (4)  The  Protestant  princes  reivias^ 
to  attend  sessions  of  the  council,  although  urged  to  do  so  by  ihaJPonfi. 
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questions  of  doctrine  the  council  was  conservative.    The  Work 
writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  were  held  to  be  of  equal  J^"^^***** 
authority  with  the  Bible.    A  man  could  not  be  saved  by  Councfl  of 
<aith  in.  Christ  alone,  unless  he  had  found  grace  through  ^^'^' 
<he  sacraments  as  well.    By  its  work  at  Trent  the  Romui  Catholic 
Catholic  Church  united  its  forc^J^  stated  its  doctrines  ^**"^^^ 
more  clearly,  and  made  itself  into  a  united,  organized  body 
whicL  suffered  v^ry  little  further  loss  from-  Protootont 
secessions. 

690.   Summary.  —  Italy  was  disunited  at  the  time  of  Political 
the  Reformation.    Venice  was  losing  her  power.    Ambi-  ^iS^**^**  ^* 
tious  nobles  were  trying  to  make  themselves  rulers  of  the  the  eariy 
cities,  as  Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome.    Many  of  the  late  J^JJ^J^ 
Renaissance  popes  were  worldly  men  who  wanted  to  be 
kings  of  a  central  Italian  kingdom.    Because  Italy  was 
unsettled,  other  countries  strove  to  get  control  of  Italian 
states  to  which  their  kings  held  claims.    Charles  VIII 
of  France  invaded  Italy  in  1494,   banning  an  inter- 
national struggle  that  lasted  several  centuries.    Francis  I 
and  Charles  V  fought  over  Italian  territories,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  who  were 
left  alone  by  Charles. 

Germany  wished  to  be  a  nation  with  a  strong,  residoit,  Refonii»- 
national  king.  Most  of  the  opposition  to  the  Church  waa  ^J^  ^^^' 
due  to  the  large  revenues  seciu*ed  by  the  Church  from 
Germany  and  to  the  German  belief  that  the  Chiu*ch  stood 
in  the  way  of  national  unity  for  Germany.  The  Germans 
consequently  supported  Martin  Luther  as  a  national  leader 
when  he  broke  with  the  Church.  Luther  was  a  friar  who 
taught  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  In  1517  he 
nailed  on  the  door  of  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg 
ninety-five  theses  against  indulgences.  Having  publicly 
burned  a  bull  issued  against  him  by  the  Pope,  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  Church  and  condemned  by  the 
Diet  of  the  empire  held  at  W5nns  (1521).  By  joining 
2q 
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the  Gennan  princes  Luther  made  the  German  Reforms 
tion  a  success.  After  a  war  between  the  Protestants  and 
the  German  Catholics,  led  by  Emperor  Charles  V,  a  com- 
promise was  adopted;  called  the  peace  of  Augsburg.  The 
princes  and  towns  were  to  decide  between  Catholicism  or 
Lutheranism. 
Reformat  In  Switzerland  Zwingli  and  Calvin  established  Protestant 

dfGemS*  churches  that  followed  the  Bible  rather  Uterally  and  elected 
their  own  pastors.  The  Dutch,  the  French  Huguenots, 
the  German  Calvinists,  the  Scotch  and  English  Puritans 
adopted  Calvinism.  England  separated  from  the  Roman 
Church  when  Henry  VIII  insisted  on  a  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  country  was  Protestant  tem- 
porarily under  Edward  VI  and  Catholic  a  few  years  again 
under  Mary  Tudor.  Elizabeth  established  a  moderately 
Protestant  Anglican  Church. 
The  Coun-  The.Protestant  Revolution  caused  all  northern  Europe 
matfen?*'^  to  separate  from  the  Roman  Catholic.  Church.  With  the 
exception  of  England  all  countries  within  the  limits  of 
the  old  Roman  empire  remained  loyal  to  the  Pope.  The 
Protestant  Revolution  was  checked  (1)  by  the  Counter 
Reformation,  represented  by  the  reform  prelates  and  by 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  (2)  by  the  Jesuits,  a  militaryj)rder 
of  monks,  established  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  (2)  by~ihe 
Inquisition  (§.693). 
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Questions 

1.  Give  at  least  five  general  reasons  why  the  Reformation 
occurred  in  the  early  sixteenth  century?  (See  {  669.)  Why 
did  the  R^ormation  include  both  reform  of  the  medieval  Church 
and  a  religious  revolution? 

2.  Show  that  each  of  the  following  had  an  influence  on  the 
Reformation:  the  international  struggle  for  Italy,  the  secular 
Oolioies  of  the  Renaissance  popes,  the  inability  of  Germany  to 
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become  a  nation,  the  absence  of  Charies  V  from  (Germany,  and 
his  strugi^eB  against  Francis  I  and  the  Torks. 

3.  Why  were  indulgences  sold  more  commonly  in  1517  than 
in  eariy  yean?  Was  it  possible  for  Luther  and  the  other 
Protestants  to  establish  churches  in  which  every  one  interpreted 
Scripture  for  himself?  Why  did  Plrotestants  and  Cathohos  dia- 
approve  religious  toleration  as  well  as  religious  liberty? 

4.  Name  four  classes  ( {  679)  that  supported  Luther,  explaining, 
if  possible,  the  grievances  of  each.  What  was  the  compromise 
made  by  Catholics  and  Lutherans  in  the  peace  of  Augsbuig? 

5.  What  kind  of  churehes  did  Zwini^  and  Calvin  want? 
How  did  Calvin  rule  Cteneva?  Why  were  the  Puritans  so  im- 
portant in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America? 

6.  What  do  you  think  of  Henry  VIII?  Trace  the  steps  by 
which  England  became  Protestant. 

7.  Compare  the  Jesuits  with  the  friars,  noting  needs  of  the 
time,  organization  and  methods,  successes  and  failures. 

8.  Point  out  on  a  map  the  countries  that  were  Plrotestaat  in 
1575:  those  that  were  Roman  Catholic. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  CENTURY  OP  RELIGIOUS  WARS 

(155&<1648  A.D.) 

691.  Religious  and  Political  Causes  of  the  Wars. —  Why  these 
With  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  there  began  in  several  ^*J?  ^^J^ 
countries  a  series  of  national  religious  wars.    Possibly  dvilwarsas 
the  chief  cause  of  these  terrible  civil  wars  was  the  bitter-  7!^  **  ^^ 

ligiouB  oon- 

ness  of  feeling  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  An-  ffiots. 
other  cause,  almost  as  important  as  religious  enmity,  was 
the  strife  between  political  factions  that  wished  to  gain 
control  of  the  government  of  their  country.^  Religion 
was  an  excuse  as  well  as  a  cause  of  the  wars  during  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteenth  and  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries. 

« 

Spanish  Supbeb£acy  and  Dutch  Independence 

692.  Spain  in  the   Sixteenth  Century.  —  In  the  six-  Spain  undez 
teenth  century  Spain  was  unquestionably  the  most  power-  "^2iS«i^'' 
ful  country  in  Europe.    Her  king,.  Ferdinand  I,  had  de-  v,"  and 
veloped   within  a  very  short  period  a  monarchy  that  ^*^p^^» 

was  almost  absolute.    Because  Charles  V  had  so  many 

« 

>  In  the  NeiheiiandB  the  contest  was  between  the  independence  party 
and  the  Spaniards  rather  than  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  In 
France  the  Huguenot  wars  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  struggle 
between  the  new  absolute  monarchy  on  the  one  side  and  the  old  privileged 
classes  or  towns,  aided  by  the  new  ambitious  commercial  classes,  on  the 
other.  In  Germany  the  great  Thirty  Years'  War  was  a  conflict  between 
Austria  supported  by  her  allies,  representing  the  empire,  and  German 
princes  assisted  by  foreign  kings  who  wanted  territory  in  Germany.  In 
Enffiand  the  struggle  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Stuart  kings  was 
chiefly  a  contest  for  a  Umited  monarchy  in  place  of  absolute  rule. 
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interests,  he  oe^ected  Spun;  but  bis  son,  the  auste|s> 

bard-workinE,.  intensely  religious  EhilipJ^^ye  hia  entire 

attention  to  Spain  and  to  the  advancement  of  Spanish 

interests  as  he  saw  them.     Not  wisely  but  too  well  did  be 

rule  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

Contrut  Spain  should  have  been  the  wealthiest  country  as  well 

I^T^        as  the  most  powerful  in  Europe.     She  had  abundant  nat- 

opportuiii-     ural  resources,  her  colonies  were  sending  her  great  fleets 

J*?"^  **"  laden  with  silver  and  gold,  her  commerce  was  extensive ; 


The  Eaeuii&l  PaUoe  of  the  Spanish  Kiagfi.  Madrid.  Spain. 

yet  Spain  was  not  rich,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

After  that  time  she  became  poorer  and  declined  rapidly, 

unto  she  occupied  the  position  of  a  second-rate  power. 

Suppraa-  693.   The    Harrow   Politics   of   Spain.  —  The   Spanish 

people  would  have  prospered,  if  they  had  been  left  alone, 

but  the  kings  wished  to  manage  everything.    They  did  not 

^  J      leave  the  people  any  local  self-government  or  any  provin- 

ipcdiaa.   cial   assemblies.     They   granted   monopolies   to  favored 

companies.     They  levied  such  heavy  taxes  ^  that  in  some 

■  The  duties  collected  on  exports  and  imports  were  very  hi^h.  Fonaga 
trade  almost  ceased.  Unless  imported  goods  were  absolutely  iiiiiiiiwkiji, 
the  people  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  eiorbitant  prices  which  importan 
were  obliged  to  charge.     Monopolies  were  given  to  companioa  that  hiui 


■ion  of  self- 
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busmesses  the  tax  amounted  to  more  than  the  produce. 
Hence,  03  one  contemporary  writer  declared,  "  in  Spain 
it  is  profitable  not  to  work." 

The  reli^ous  policy  of  Spain  was  even  more  narrow  EzpuUdoii 
than  her  political  and  economic  policies.    All  of  the  jJooreand 
Moors  and  all  Jews  who  did  not  become  Christians  were  the  Jews, 
driven  out  of  Spain.^    This  was  a  great  mistake,  because 
the  Moors  were  not  only  more  industrious  than  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  knew  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  better 
than  their  conquerors.    With  the  Jews  went  all  of  the 
best  opportunities  to  improve  the  trade  of  SpaiQ. 

In   1480  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  appointed  as  Supprw- 
inquisitors.    Thus  was  established  that  terrible  Spanish  "^J^j^ 
Inquisition  which  put  to  death  tens  of  thousands  of  Spain  and 
Spanish*  heretics,  making  itself  infamous  for  its  use  of  ^^^^ 
torture  and  burning  at  the  stake.    After  the  beginning  byinquia- 
of  the  Reformation  the  Inquisition  redoubled  its  efforts  ^"^ 
in  Spain.    It  was  introduced  from  Spain  into  Italy  and 
other  countries  where  it  became  the  chief  weapon  of  the 
intolerant  religious  fanatics  of  that  day.    Under  Philip 
II  it  was  used  to  such  an  extent  in  the  Netherlands  that 
it  changed  the  history  of  western  Europe. 

694.  The    Netherlands    under    Spanish   Rule.  —  The  DifferenoM 
Netherlands  included  a  number  of  provinces  corresponding  ^^Jj^** 
to  modem  Holland  and  Belgiiun.    The  northern  or  Dutch  and 
provinces,  seven  in  number,  were  on  very  low  ground,  !J"^®™ 
often  below  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  people  were  Teutonic,  Umda. 
spoke  a  Germanic  language,  and  were  followers  of  Calvin. 
The  southern  provinces  were  inhabited  chiefly  by  people 
of  Celtic  origin,  were  CathoUcs,  and  spoke  fVench. 

influence  at  court.  For  example,  one  sheep-raising  company  had  the  right 
to  use  ahnost  any  land  that  it  pleased  and  to  prohibit  agriculture  on  that 
land  by  any  future  owner. 

>  In  1600  Philip  III,  son  of  Philip  II,  drove  out  of  Spain  the  Morisooe 
or  Christian  Moors.  He  thus  completed  the  narrow  and  disastrous  pol- 
icy of  depriving  Spain  of  her  most  industrious  and  useful  citisens. 
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Industry 
and  pros- 
peri^  of  the 
Dutch  and 
Flemish 
cities. 


The  icono- 
clasts, Alva, 
and  his 
"Council  of 
Blood." 


The  Union 
of  Utrecht 
and  Dutch 
independ- 
ence. 


The  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  industrious,  f  rugali 
and  God-fearing.  They  had  reclaimed  a  great  part  of 
their  land  from  the  sea  by  building  dikes  that  kept  out 
the  ocean.  Their  country  was  covered  with  canals. 
They  excelled  as  farmers  and  as  traders^  their  cities  be- 
ing great  conmiercial  centers,  especially  Bruges  (§  566), 
Antwerp,  and  Amsterdam. 

696.  The  Dutch  Revolt.  —  Most  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  were  CathoUcs,  but  the  Inquisition  was 
odious  to  CathoUc  and  Protestant  alike.  Its  ghastly 
work  aroused  the  discontented  classes.  The  city  mobs 
broke  into  the  churches,  destroying  images,  stained-glass 
windows,  and  other  valuable  reUcs  of  medieval  art.  This 
was  the  ruthless  work  of  the  iconoclasts,  or  image  breakers. 
A  Spanish  general,  the  hated  duke  of  Alva,  tried  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  by  the  use  of  '^  fagot  and  ax  and  gibbet." 
When  we 'read  about  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  nobles  and  burghers,  we  are  reminded  of 
Sulla's  proscriptions  (§  343). 

Alva  was  not  content  with  conscriptions  and  persecu- 
tions. 'He  added  to  the  already  heavy  taxes  a  tax  of 
ten  per  cent  on  the  sale  of  every  article.  The  thrifty 
tradesmen  of  the  Netherlands  saw  their  already  crippled 
business  ruined  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish.  New 
resistance,  led  by  William  of  Orange^  called  the  SUenlj 
broke  out  in  the  seven  northern  or  Dutch  provinces.  In 
1579  the  seven  northern  provinces  united  in  a  league  of 
defense,  not  unlike  our  American  Confederation  of  1781. 
This  was  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht.  The  union  lasted 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  In  1581  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  declared  its  independence  of  Philip  II  of  Spain. 

696.  The  Dutch  Republic.  —  Three  years  later  William 
was  assassinated.  The  Dutch  might  have  been  recon- 
quered, had  not  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  sending  aid,  drawn  off 
the  attack  of  Spain  against  England.    When  the  great 
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Spanish  Armada  failed  completely  (§  699)|  the  success  of  How  the 
the  Dutch_was  practically  assured,  for  Spanish  prestige  as  "j^^^^^ 
well  as  the  Spanish  attack  was  broken.    In^l609  Spain  Aimada" 
madea  twelve  years'  truce  with  Holland,  and  in  1648,  hy  ^^  ^* 
the  x)eace  of  .Westphalia  (§  707),  the  independence  of  the 
Dutch    repubUc    was    acknowledged    by    international 
agreement. 

This   Dutch   republic   was  noted    for   three    things :  Three 
(1)  the  repubUcan  government  and  modem  methods,  such  '??^**1"" 
as  the  use  of  the  written  baUot  in  voting ;  (2)  for  the  reU-  Dutch  were 
gious  toleration  that.it  gave  to  those  who  did  not  favor  progreasive 
the  state  church,  and  (3)  for  the  wonderful  success  of  its  ous. 
trade.. 

The  Dutch  fished  in  the  North  Sea,  they  carried  almost  Dutch  com- 
all  of  the  goods  from  the  Continent  to  England  (§  747),  "a««»aiKi 
and  they  became,  with  the  decline  of  the  Hanseatic  League  trade, 
about  1600,  the  chief  carriers  in  the  Baltic  Sea.     Formerly 
their  vessels  had  gone  to  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal, 
taking  to  all  parts  of  northern  Europe  the  articles  which  had 
been  brought  from  the  f^t  Indies  by  the  Portuguese.    Since 
Spain  controlled  Portugal  for  sixty  years  (1580-1640),  the 
Dutch  were  no  longer  able  to  trade  with  Lisbon.    Instead  of 
stopping  in  Portugal  they  sailed  right  on  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  Indies.    There  they  gained  not  only 
much  of  the  Portuguese  trade  but  they  seized  many  of  the 
Portuguese  trading  posts,  which  became  Dutch  colonies.^ 
Most  of  these  are  still  controlled  by  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands. 

'  In  the  West  the  Dutch  eetablished  a  colony,  New  Netherlsnd,  on  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers.  They  traded  with  the  Indians,  established 
feudal  estates  under  patroons  along  both  rivers,  and  smuggled  goods  into 
the  English  colonies.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  able  to 
remain  in  business,  however,  only  as  long  as  it  was  allowed  to  loot  the 
Spanish  ships  which  brought  treasure  from  Panama  to  Spain.  After  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  (1648  a.d.,  {  707)  that  source  of  revenue  ceased,  as 
Spain  and  Holland  were  at  peace. 
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International  Cohplicatiokb  of  Esqljlsd 

Engt^ad  69T.   The  Rule  of  Elizabeth.  —  During  the  century  of 

^^^L^     the  religious  wars,  England  did  not  have  any  stru^le 
wu>.  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics ;  but  she  did 

take  some  part  in 
the  struggle  be- 
tweeD  those  two 
secta  that  was  tak- 
ing place  on  the 

Pnnfinont  1  Sfae 

also  had  controj^ 
versies  between 
the  regular  church 
members  and  the 
religious  reformer 
called  Puritans. 
Character  The  ruler  of  Eng- 

of  euuk-  land     during    the 

Dutch  revolt  was 
Queen  Elizabeth.  - 
.Khzabeth  was  an 
interesting  woman. 
Although  she  was 
KlUsbeth.  "0*  beautiful,  she 

was  exceedingly 
vain,  fihe  was  bot-tempered,  used  strong  language  on 
occasion,  and  lacked  deep  religious  conviction.  Yet  Eliz- 
abeth was  one  of  England's  greatest  rulers. 

Elizabeth  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  a  series 

'  Under  Quren  Eliiabeth  (166S-ie03)  EoEland  rrhn  drawn  into  the 
BtruBKle  between  the  Dutch  and  Spain  (}  695),  her  oontniTetv  with 
Spain  lending  to  the  Great  Annada  (j  690).  Under  James  I  (1603-1626) 
England  gave  a  little  half-hearted  support  to  theProtestantaof  Qennany. 
Under  Charlee  I  (1635-1649)  attempts  were  made  to  help  the  Hucuenots 
at  La  Rochelle  ((  703)  against  Richelieu. 
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of  foreign  suitors  whom  she  had  no  intention  of  marrying.  Policies  of 
She  wished  to  improve  the  international  position  of  Eng-  *^**»^^- 
land  by  means  of  courtship,  as  well  as  through  more 
regular  diplomatic  methods.  Elizabeth's  most  serious 
problems  grew  out  of  religion  and  foreign  dangers.  As 
already  noted  (§  686),  she  settled  the  trouble  between 
religious  sects  at  home  by  adopting  a  moderate  Protestant 
state  religion  and  by  enacting  laws  against  dissenters  (those 
that  did  not  favor  the  state  church),  which  she  did  not 
enforce  severely. 

696.   Blizabeth   and   Mary    Queen   of   Scots.  —  More  Mary,  a 
serious  trouble  arose  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.^    Mary  ^^'^gu^ 
disputed  Elizabeth's  right  to  the  throne  of  England.    As  throne,  ia 
a  granddaughter  of  Henry  VII  and  as  a  CathoUc,  Mary  ^TX 
maintained  that  she  had  a  better  claim  as  ruler  of  England  beheaded 
than  had  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.    Con-  ^^ 
sequently,  when  Mary  was  driven  out  of  Scotland  in  1568 
by  the  Scotch  nobles  and  threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English  queen,  EUzabeth  felt  obliged  to  keep  her  in  captivity. 
Unhappy  Mary  remained  a  prisoner  nearly  twenty  years, 
Catholic  plots  to  free  her  and  place  her  on  the  English 
throne  growing  constantly  more  serious.    Then  Mary  was 
beheaded. 

699.   The  Spanish  Armada.  —  The  execution  of  Mary  Raids  on 
Queen  of  Scots  was  due  in  large  part  to  a  threatened  inva-  mdn  and"^ 
sion  from  Spain.    English  freebooters  had  for  many  years  Engiiah  aid 
raided  the  Spanish  main  (§  655).    More  recently,  Eliza-  ^^^ 

'  Mary  was  beautiful  and  ambitious.  After  the  death  of  her  boy- 
husband,  Francis  II  of  France,  eldest  grandson  of  Francis  I,  she  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  gay  court  of  France,  which  she  loved,  and  return  to 
her  bleak  ScoUand,  which  did  not  interest  her.  By  the  irony  of  fate 
pleasure-loving  Mary  Stuart,  a  CathoUc,  came  back  to  Scotland  at  a  time 
when  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  followers  of  John  Calvin,  led  by  John 
Knox,  had  organised  a  covenant  to  protect  their  religion  and  control  the 
Scotch  government  as  far  as  possible.  Between  Mary  and  the  stem, 
highly  moral,  narrow  but  intensely  religious  Scotch  Presbyterians  there 
could  be  nothing  but  trouble. 
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Complete 
failure  of 
the  Invin- 
cible 
Annada. 


beth  had  sent  aid  to  the  Dutch  (§  697).    Philip  11  finally 
decided  to  invade  England. 

In  1588  the  Great  Armada  set  sail  from  Spain  for  the 
conquest  of  England.  While  the  Armada  was  being  pre- 
pared, Drake  had  recklessly  dashed  into  the  harbor  of 
Cadiz,  destroying  many  ships.  He  called  this  "  singeing 
the  beard  of  the  king  of  Spain."  As  the  huge,  slow, 
imwieldy  Spanish  galleons  sailed  down  the  English  Chan- 
nel,  the  swifter  English  vessels  attacked  them  repeatedly 
with  success.  Off  the  harbor  of  Calais  English  fire- 
ships  created  havoc.  Then  a  great  storm  arose,  scattering 
the  Spanish  fleet.  Only  a  few  vessels  of  the  "  Invincible 
Armada  "  ever  returned  to  Spain.  Spain,  already  in  her 
decline  (§  693)  found  that  her  prestige  had  been  broken 
forever,  while  England  seemed  to  emerge  almost  at  once  as 
a  sea  power. 


The  use  of 
the  French 
chateaux  to 
destroy 
feudalism. 


Beginnings 
of  the 
Huguenot 
movement. 


Changes  in  France  (1515-1632  a.d.) 

700.  France  under  Francis  I.  —  Under  frauds  I  the 
royal  power  grew  constantly  greater.  Being  a  patron  of 
architecture  and  of  other  arts,  Francis  I  encouraged  his 
nobles  to  replace  their  medieval  castles  with  beautiful 
chateaux,  constructed  in  the  style  known  as  IVench 
Renaissance.  In  this  way  he  helped  the  nobles  to  forget 
that  they  had  lost  their  political  rights  as  feudal  lords. 

These  first  religious  reformers  in  France  (§  682)  were  sup* 
pressed  by  Francis  I,  since  he  was  the  real  head  of  .the 
French  church,  but  the  new  Protestant  movement  was  not 
suppressed.  Particularly  among  the  nobles  of  southern 
France  and  among  the  successful  burghers  there  grew  up  a 
new  religious  body,  made  up  of  followers  of  Jaha.Cabdn 
(§  683).    The  French  Protestants  were  called  HuQueoQts. 

701.  The  Huguenot  Wars. —  The  Huguenot  wars 
started  when  followers  of  some  ambitious  nobles^   the 
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Guises,  mutdered  a  number  of  Hi^uenota  who  were  hold-   The  aerice 

ing  rdigious  services  in  a  bam  at  Vaaay.     In  a  short  time   ^^,1^^ 

the  country  was  torn  by  a  aeries  of  wars  between  the  two 

factions^   It  is  ahnost  a  mistake  to  speak  of  these  civil  con^ 

flicts  as  religious  wars, 

for  religion  was  often  ' 

only  an  excuse.*     Quite 

as  much  they  were  wars 

to  gain  contml  of  the 

French    monarchy,    or 

to  protect  the  interests 

of    certfun    classes    or 

localities.* 

In    1572  a  marriage  Mamase 

was  arranged  between  ^.acre 

Margaret,  sister  of  the 
king,  and  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, the  leader  of 
the  French  Protestants. 
Huguenots  came  to 
Paris  in  large  numbers 
to  celebrate  the  wedding 
of    their    young     chief.  8fi«a«  o(  Franci.  I  at  BloU. 

Four  days  after  the  wedding  there  was  on  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  Admiral  Coligny  (Co-Ien'ye),  a  prom- 

■  The  HuKuenot  miiv«iiiuit  would  hare  repiained  chiefly  a  relisioua  and 
leform  moTement  but  (or  the  fact  that  oone  ot  the  grsudaona  of  Francda 
1  was  a  strong  Idns.  CaOierine  de'  Medici,  the  queea-mothec  of  these 
graadBona,  was  ezeeadlnsly  anxioug  to  nile.  Equally  ambitioUB  irere  some 
Bztreme  Catholics,  the  Ouuem.  When  Charles  IX  became  Idas,  Catherine 
de'  Medici  was  able  to  do  as  she  wiihed.  She  played  off  the  GuiaeB  on  the 
one  hand  agaiiut  the  leaden  of  the  Huguenots,  ot  whom  the  able  and 
beloved  Admiral  Coiign]/  was  chief. 

*  The  first  aeriee  of  Huguenot  wan  waa  ended  by  the  peace  of  St 
GennuD  (157(Q,  in  which  some  religiaua  toleration  and  political  rights 
were  granted  to  the  Huguenot  party.  Four  walled  cities  were  given  over 
absolutely  to  the  Huguenota. 
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Henry  of 
Navarre 
becomes  a 
Catholic 
but  grants 
the  Edict 
of  Nantes 
(1598). 


Henry  gives 
France 
peace,  pros- 
perity, and 
expansion. 


inent  Huguenot  who  was  influential  with  the  king,  Charles 
IX.  The  Queen  mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the 
yoimger  Guises  now  resolved  to  regain  control  of  the  French 
government  even  though  the  use  of  desperate  means  was 
required  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Soon  after  niid- 
night  on  SL  Bartholomew's  Eve,  Coligny  and  other  Protes- 
tants in  Paris  were  massacred,  the  butchery  spreading  to 
the  provinces  until  at  least  ten  thousand  Huguenots  were 
dead. 

702.  Henry  IV.  —  Within  less  than  twenty  years  after 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Henry  of  Navarre  became 
king  of  France  as  Henry  IV.  The  extreme  Catholic  party 
opposed  him  for  four  years  imtil  Henry  agreed  to  become  a 
CathoUc.  One  of  the  first  important  acts  of  his  reign 
was  to  issue  (1598  a.d.)  the  Edict  of  NarUes,  granting  the 
Huguenots  religious  toleration.  The  French  Protestants 
had  the  same  rights  before  the  law  as  the  Catholics. 
They  had  the  right  to  believe  as  they  wished  but  they 
could  not  hold  services  in  all  places.  Several  walled  cities 
were  ^ven  to  them  in  order  that  they  might  more  easily 
protect  themselves,  their  political  privileges,  and  their 
religious  rights. 

Henry  IV  suppressed  the  nobles  who  had  become  power- 
ful diuing  the  Huguenot  wars  and  he  encouraged  business. 
With  the  aid  of  his  great  minister,  SvUy,  the  taxes  were 
reformed  and  agriculture  was  made  more  profitable. 
Henry  went  further.  He  helped  new  industries  to  get  a 
start.  He  sought  to  aid  French  traders  in  countries  which 
made  laws  against  foreigners.  Largely  through  his  in- 
fluence, fVench  colonies  were  planted  near  or  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Biver  by  Champlain  and  others.  In  1610 
his  aggressive  work  for  France  was  brought  to  a  close  when 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  religious  fanatic. 

703.  Richelieu  and  the  Absolute  Monarchy.  —  The 
work  of  Louis  XI,  Francis  I,  and  Henry  IV  was  CQntinued 
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a  few  yeara  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV  by  the  great  prime  Sicbelieu 
minister,  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Richelieu  tried  to  make  Jl^^c^"*' 
the  king  really  abaolute.  Insurrections  of  the  Huguenots  privilexn 
gave  him  excuse  for  attacking  La  Rochelle,  the  chief  of  ^^enot 
the  fortified  Huguenot  dttes.  La  Rochelle  made  he-  dties  and 
roic  resistance,  ^^."^ 

Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land pretending 
to  send  aid. 
When  La  Ro- 
chelle fell,  Riche- 
lieu took  away 
from  the  Hugue- 
nots their  po- 
litical privil^^ 
but  he  left  them 
religious  tolera- 
tion. He  sup- 
pressed unruly 
Cathohc  nobles 
as  well.  In 
Richelieu's  time 
and  for  a  cen* 
tury  and  a  ^n-lf 

later  the  French  ^'''"''"'"■ 

national  Parliament,  the  Estaiea  General,   did  not  meet. 

Richelieu  followed  the  policy  of  Francis  I  and  the  plans  Richelieu 
of  Henry  IV  of  improving  the  international  position  of  l*'j^  ""^ 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  Hapsburgs  of  Spain  and  TMity 
Austria.     This  brought  him  into  the  great  Thirty  Years'   ^""'  '*^"- 
War. 

The  Thibtt  Yeabs'  Wab  (1618-1648  a.d.) 

704.   Beginning  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  —  The  peace 

of  Augsbiu^  (g  681)  had  closed  for  Germany  the  first  period 
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of  dissension  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  it 
was  a  truce  rather  than  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
controversy.^ 

The  series  of  wars  known  in  history  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  began  in  Bohemia  when  the  people  of  Bohemia 
rebelled  against  the  government.  Entering  the  castle 
of  two  hated  Catholic  rulers,  a  band  of  Protestants  threw 
them  and  their  secretary  out  of  a  high  window.  War 
immediately  broke  out  in  Bohemia  and  in  southern 
Germany. 

706.  The  Danish  Period.  — The  Thirty  Years'  War 
may  be  divided  into  four  periods :  the  Bohemian  period, 
the  Danish  period,  the  Swedish  period,  and  the  French- 
Swedish  period.  The  Danish  period  began  when  the  king 
of  Denmark  agreed  to  help  the  Calvinists  in  Germany. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  skillful  generals,  Til'ly  and  Wallen- 
stein  (Val'len-stin). 

Wallenstein  was  an  exceedingly  able  and  ruthless  leader, 
with  far-reaching  plans  for  the  future  of  Germany.  He 
cared  little  for  the  Catholic  cause  but  he  wanted  wealth 
and  power  for  himself.  He  allowed  his  troops  to  seize  food, 
destroy  property,  and  injure  men,  women,  and  children 
wherever  they  went.  He .  terrorized  Protestants  and 
CathoUcs  aUke  until  his  recall  was  demanded  by  those  that 
had  supported  him.  Unfortunately,  others  adopted  the 
poUcies  of  Wallenstein.  Before  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
was  over,  Germany  was  laid  waste. 

The  success  of  the  Catholics  led  the  emperor  (1629  a.d.) 
to  issue  the  Edict  of  Reatitutwnj  ordering  Protestants  to 

1  There  were  two  provisions  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg  which  caused 
further  trouble.  First,  the  peace  looked  after  the  Catholics  and  the 
Lutherans,  but  it  did  nothing  for  the  Calvinists  whose  niunbers  were 
increasing  constantly  in  Germany.  Second,  it  provided  that  the  property 
of  the  Catholic  Church  should  not  be  seised  by  Protestant  princes.  In 
fact  a  great  many  church  estates  had  been  brought  under  the  control  of 
Protestants. 
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restore  eJI  church  properties  which  in  1555  had  been  Catho- 
lic.    This  aroused  the  Protestants  again. 

706.   GubUtub Adolphu*. — Gus-ta'vuB A-dol'phuB, kii^  Tbeiduwof 
of  Sweden,'  "  the  Lion  of  the  North,"  now  came  forward  as  ^"^^th^ 
the  Protestant  leader.    In  1630  he  led  an  army  into  Ger-  proteitwitB 
many  in  order  to  help  the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  to  ""^ '"^ 
gain  for  Sweden  territory  for  Sw«dfta. 

that  she  needed  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Baltic 
3ea.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Gustavus  really 
was  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
unite  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  and  the  North. 
For  the  first  and  only  time 
during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  the  Protestants  had 
a  real  leader. 

At  first  Gustavus  Adol-  Viotori^ 

phuB  moved  forward  cau-  "«i  death 

tiously.     After   he  had  Adolphm. 

gained  the  support  of  the  Guauvus  Adolphu». 

princes  of  North  Ger- 
many, be  defeated  Tilly  and  advanced  into  southern  Ger- 
many. The  emperor  immediately  recalled  Wallenstein. 
At  Liitzen  (1632)  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war  was  fought. 
The  Swedish  army  was  victorious,  but  Gustavus  AdolphuB 
was  killed.  Two  years  later,  Wallenstein,  seeking  to  make 
himself  the  real  ruler  of  Germany,  was  assassinated. 

>  Sweden  hud  risen  to  the  r&nk  of  a  second-rate  power  throu^  the 
iBorta  of  the  father  and  crondfnther  of  Gustavus.  Gustavus  Vaaa, 
crandtsther  of  Gustavus  AdolphuB,  made  Sweden  independent  of  the 
Danes  (IG23),  introduced  tJie  pTotestant  religion,  subdued  the  nobles,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  later  sucoesaea  for  Sweden.  Gustavus  realised 
that  Sweden  mutt  gain  for  henself  territory  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
ahoiea  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  if  she  ma  to  keep  the  power  that  she  had  gained. 
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After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenfiteiii 
the  war  was  continued  chiefly  through  the  desire  of  France 
to  humiliate  and  weaken  Austria. 

707.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1618.  — The  Thirty 
Years'  War  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1648  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  Each  German  state  was  allowed  to  have  the 
Catholic  Church  or  the  Lutheran  faith  or  the  Calvinist 


belief,  as  its  ruler  decided.     All  church  lands  that  were  in 
the  poeeeseion  of  any  state  in  1624  were  to  remain  the 
property  of  that  state,  but  all  lands  that  had  changed 
hands  after  that  date  were  to  be  given  up  by  those  that 
held  the  lands  m  1648. 
Toritorlal         To  Sweden  were  given  lands  on  the  Baltic  or  North  seas 
jminedta^    by  which  she  was  able  to  control  the  mouths  of  the  great 
ProUatuit     German   rivers   Weser,  Elbe,  and    Oder.     Since   France 
•'***"'  gained  part  of  Alsace,  the  upper  Rhine  became  the  new 

boundary  for  a  short  distance  between  France  and  Ger- 
many.'    Brandenburg  —  afterward  c^ed  the  kingdom  of 
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Prussia  (§  768)  — gained  more  land  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
territories  on  or  near  the  Rhine  River.^  The  independence 
of  HoUand  and  of  Switzerland  was  recognized. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  showed  that  the  empire  was  Austria  and 
only  a  name.    Gennany  had  reaUy  been  ruled  f or  cen-  ^^ 
tunes  by  her  princes  (§§  525  n.,  675).    These  princes  now  princes, 
obtained  the  right  to  coin  money,  organize  armies,  make 
wars,  and  negotiate  treaties  with  other  states.     As  the 
emperor  was  always  an  Austrian,  thereafter  the  empire  was 
practically  little  more  than  an  enlarged  state  of  Austria. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  not  only  closed  the  period  of  Austpjy- 
religious  wars ;  but  it  also  began  a  new  era  of  international  j^^JX^" 
strife  in  which  Austria  and  Brandenburg  (Prussia)  became  struggles 
the  leading  German  states,  and  France  fought  with  Gter-  ^^^^f^e 
many  to  gain  or  to  keep  a  Rhine  boundary.  settlement 

708.   Summary.  •*— Civil  wars  due  chiefly  to  religion  "^^^®- 
were  characteristic  of  the  century  from  1550  to  1650.  Spain  and 
In  Spain,  the'Vcatest  country  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ^^^^,1^. 
absolute  monarchy  and  the  Inquisition  united  the  country, 
politically  and  in  a  religious  way,  although  they  drove 
out  the  Moors  and  the  Jews  and  interfered  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Spain.    In  the  Netherlands  Spain 
tried  to  suppress  heresy  through  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Council  of  Blood.    The  opposition  of  the  people,  especially 
the  Dutch  in  the  North  under  William  the  Silent,  led  to  the 
Union  of  Utrecht,  to  a  Dutch  declaration  of  independence, 
a  Dutch  republic,  to  Dutch  colonies  in  America  and  in  the 
East,  and  to  the  development  of  Dutch  commerce  espe- 
cially in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  with  the  East  Indies. 

Elizabeth  of  Ekigland  was  capable  but  vain.    Sne  had  Elixa- 
some  trouble,  with  her  cousin  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  gn^Uuid. 
sought  the  English  throne.    Mary  was  finally  beheaded. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  England  became  a  more 

^  Bavaria  retained  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  Saxony  added,  a  large 
territory  on  her  eastern  boundary. 
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important  European  power,  being  successful  against  Spain, 
whose  Great  Armada  she  destroyed,  1588  a.d. 
France  In  France  the  absohite  monarchy,  supported  by  a  na- 

mSuottoir  ^^^^i  Catholic  Churchf  was  opposed  by  discontented  nobles, 
waw.  --"  by  dissatisfied  burghers,  and?  by  the  French  Huguenots. 
After  several  series  of  wars  had  been  fought  and  Catherine 
de'  Medici  had  sought  to  get  rid  of  Coligny  and  other  lead- 
ing Protestants  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  Henry 
of  Navarre  became  king  of  France.  In  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  Henry  granted  religious  toleration  to  the  Hugue- 
nots.  He  helped  build  up  the  industries  and  conunerce  of 
France.  After  his  death  Richelieu  governed  absolutely, 
without  the  Estates  General. 
The  As  the  peace  of  Augsburg  had  not  settled  the  religious 

Y***^w  question  in  Germany,  trouble  broke  out  between  the 
(lOis-  Calvinists  and  the  Catholics.  There  were  four  periods 
1648).  Qf  ^j^Q  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Bohemian  period  (1618- 

1625),  the  Danish  period  (1625-1629),  the  Swedish  period 
(1630-1635),  and  the  French^wedish  period  (1635-1648). 
The  Catholics  who  had  the  support  of  the  emperor  were 
successful  imtil  Gustavus  Adolphus  defeated  first  Tilly 
and  afterward  Wallenstein,  but,  as  Gustavus  lost  his  life, 
the  latter's  victory  at  Ltitzen  was  very  costly.  The  last 
years  of  the  war  resulted  in  terrible  losses  for  Germany. 
By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648  a.d.)  Calvinists  as  well 
as  Lutherans  and  Catholics  had  religious  rights  under  the 
princes.  Sweden,  Brandenburg,  and  France  gained  terri- 
tory. 
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Questions 

1.  Why  were  there  political  as  well  as  religious  causes  of  the 
wars  during  the  century  before  1648? 

2.  Why  was  absolutism  a  source  of  strength  to  a  country 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries?    Why  was  the  suppres- 
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non  of  the  people's  liberties  a  source  of  weakness  ?  Give  at  least 
four  reasons  why  Spain  seemed  great  in  the  sixteenth  oentury  and 
became  a  second-rate  and  a  third-class  power  later. 

3.  State  differences  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Nether- 
lands. What  was  the  influence,  on  the  Dutch  revolt,  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, of  taxation,  and  of  Spanish  restrictions  upon  trade? 

4.  What  excuse  did  Alva  have  for  his  reign  of  terror  in  the 
Netherlands?  How  were  the  Belgian  Netherlands  kept  for 
Spain? 

5.  Compare  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  republic  with  that  of  the 
United  States ;  considering  oppressive  rule,  union,  declaration  of 
independence,  war  of  independence,  and  the  completed  republic. 

6.  Show  how  Mary  Stuart  was  connected  with  the  Huguenot 
wars  in  France,  with  the  Scotch  Reformation,  with  Elizabeth's 
government  of  England,  and  with  England's  Spanish  troubles. 

7.  Why  did  England  become  "sea  power"  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada? 

8.  Give  at  least  two  political  causes  of  the  Huguenot  wars 
in  France.  What  was  the  importance  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes? 
Was  not  Richelieu  right  in  taking  away  the  political  privileges 
of  the  Huguenots? 

9.  What  did  Henry  IV  do  for  France  and  for  America? 

10.  If  Germany  had  had  a  national  king,  is  it  probable  that  the 
princes  would  have  been  as  powerful  as  they  were  in  their  own 
states?  Is  it  probable  that  such  an  arrangement  as  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  would  have  been  adopted? 

11.  Name  and  explain  briefly  each  of  the  four  periods  of  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War.  Give  the  principal  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  and  show  its  importance. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

SOCIAL  AND   SCIENTIFIC    CHANGES   (1560-1650  a.d.) 

Conditions  during  the  Religious  Wars 

700.  Sffect  of  War,  Particularly  the  Thirty  Year-a'  Destruotiye 
War.  —  The  twentieth  century  peace  advocate  needs  no  ®^®^'*'* 
stronger  argument  against  war  than  is  found  in  the  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  during 
the  rehgious  wars.  It  is  impossible,  as  it  is  undesirable, 
to  draw  a  true  word-picture  of  the  losses,  the  suffering, 
and  the  desolation  in  Germany  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  can  consider  only  a 
few  facts  and  results. 

Battles  and  sieges  are  after  all  but  minor  features  of  Appalling 
many  armed  conflicts.    An  account  of  them  really  tells  ^J^^ 
us  little  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    Far  more  destructive  and  barbae 
havoc  was  wrought  by  the  hundreds  of  marauding  parties  J^^  y^ 
that  swept  through  the  country ;  fighting  each  other,  if  of  the 
enemies  came  together,  but  everywhere  breaking  into  YwS^Waa 
homes,  extorting  money,  seizing  or  destroying  food,  and 
driving  off  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.    If  the  peasants 
escaped  with  these  losses,  they  considered  themselves 
lucky.    Far  worse  outrages  were  likely  to  follow.    The 
business  of  war  does  not  make  men  humane,  but  ordinary 
warfare  develops  courage  and  respect  for  an  opponent. 
The  pillaging  of  these  wars,  on  the  contrary,  brought  out 
all  that  was  brutal  and  savage  in  these  soldiers  of  fortune. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle  most  of  the  marauders 

were  foreigners  anjrway,  but,  whether  foreign  or  native,  no 
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successful  appeal  could  be  made  either  to  their  national 
pride  or  to  their  humanity.  Bloodshed  and  robbery  be- 
came tame  pastimes,  and  the  brutal  soldiery  thirsted  for 
real  barbarism,  vying  with  one  another  in  their  cruelties. 
The  veneer  of  civilization  is  said  to  be  very  thin.  Dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  wore  oflf 
altogether. 
Disorder,  710.   The  Devastation  of  Germany.  —  '*  Year  in,  year 

**jj?™|*:"***  out,  Germany  was  harried  by  fire  and  sword.  The  cities 
Germany,  fell  into  decay,  the  country  was  deserted  by  the  peasants. 
When  the  product  of  labor  was  sure  to  become  the  booty 
of  marauders,  nobody  cared  to  work.  So  the  people 
fell  into  idleness,  were  butchered^  or  died  of  hunger  or  of 
pestilence.  The  only  profession  which  afforded  security 
and  a  livelihood  was  that  of  the  soldier,  and  soldier  meant 
robber  and  murderer.  Annies,  therefore,  became  mere 
bands,  organized  for  pillage,  and  marched  up  and  down 
the  coimtry,  followed  by  immense  hordes  of  starved  camp- 
followers,  women,  and  children,  who  hoped,  in  this  way, 
to  get  a  sustenance  which  they  could  not  find  at  home."  ^ 
Effect  of  '' Germany  after  her  insufferable  crisis  lay  insensible 

the  war  on    ^^^  exhausted.  .  .  .     The  generation  which  survived  the 

towns,  prov- 

incee,  and  War  had  grown  up  without  schools,  almost  without  pastors 
population,  g^jj  churches.  .  .  .  Augsburg,  the  great  southern  center 
of  trade,  had  had  80,000  inhabitants,  the  war  reduced 
the  city  to  a  provincial  town  of  16,000.  Whole  districts 
were  depopulated;  in  Brandenburg,  one  could  travel 
days  without  meeting  a  peasant;  in  Saxony,  bands  of 
wolves  took  possession  of  the  empty  villages.  Finally, 
the  war  left  the  empire  with  a  population  of  about 
12,000,000  —  that  is,  with  one  third  the  number  it  had 
once  possessed."  * 

^  Sohville,  History  of  Modem  Europe,  p.  156. 

*Schville,  History  of  Modem  Europe,  p.  158.     Some  other  writen 
place  the  loas  of  population  at  one  third  rather  than  two  thirds. 
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711.  Slow  Recovery  of  Germany  from  her  Devasta-  Difficulties 
tion.  —  The  recovery  of  Germany  from  this  devastation  J^te^^"* 
was  necessarily  very  slow.     Many  of  those  who  wished  to  wan. 
return  to  their  homes  found  no  homes  awaiting  them. 

Some  of  those  who  had  homes  dared  not  return  at  once, 
for  fear  that  plundering  might  begin  again,  it  had  been 
so  incessant  for  a  generation.  And  what  a  wilderness 
they  found :  waste  fields,  uncultivated  for  years,  meadow 
lands  that  had  again  reverted  to  swamps,  hill  slopes 
covered  with  brush  and  forest !  The  disused  farm  tools 
were  old  and  rusty,  unfit  for  cultivating  the  crops.  Seed 
com  was  scarce  and  of  poor  quality.  There  were  so  few 
cattle  and  horses  that  sowing,  harrowing,  or  harvesting 
were  impossible  except  on  a  few  acres  for  each  estate. 

A  century  earher  Germany  had  boasted  of  her  mines,  ProUemB  in 
her  factories,  her  enterprising  capitaUsts,  and  her  growing  y«68Ubli8h- 
trade.    All  that  prosperity  belonged  to  the  past.    The  manindu*- 
industrial  recovery  of  Germany  was  far  slower  than  the  *^®^ 
revival    of    her    agriculture.    A    single    example    must 
suffice.    As  there  were  no  sheep,  Germany  could  not 
enjoy  any  of  the  industry  and  the  prosperity  that  bad 
come  to  her  as  well  as  to  England  from  wool  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  from  trade  in  cloth. 

712.  Pestilence  and  Famines  in  France.  —  We  must  CondltionB 
not  think  that  Germany  alone  suffered  from  war  and  pesti-  ^•'^^Ki^^^^^i 
lence  during  this  period  of  transition.    In  France,  during  the  Beven- 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  the  problems  of  poverty,  *®®^J^ 
suffering,  and  disease  were  only  a  little  less  serious  than 

they  were  across  the  Rhine.  In  England,  a  country  free 
from  wars,  the  transition  from  medieval  to  modem  condi- 
tions under  the  Tudors  broke  up  the  old  order,  leaving 
the  country  filled  with  tramps  and  beggars  (§  714). 

Until  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  pesti-  Epidemios 
lences  were  of  common  occurrence  in  western  Europe,  ^'^l^l^^ 
Some  years  there  were  but  few  deaths  from  epidemics,  ""        **' 
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but  occasioiially  a.  district  or  a  country  would  be  swept 
from  end  to  end,  the  sick  and  dying  almost  outnumbering 
the  living.    More  than  once  widespread  famines  carried 
off  thousands  daily,  especially  during  periods  of  war. 
713.   Relief  of  DistreBs  in  France.  —  In  the  wake  of 
these  disasters,  famine  and  pestilence,  came  not  only 
death  but  poverty  and  crime.    At  one  time  newly  half 
of  the  people  in  Paris  were  beggars, 
many  of  whom  had  flocked  to  the 
French  capital  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing food.    Such  widespread  dis- 
tress not  only  created  a  demand 
for  relief  but  led  to  new  forms  of 
charity.     Whereas  there  had  been 
but  one  hosfHtal  in  France  at  the 
close  of  the  Huguenot  wars,  sev- 
i  eral  were  established  in  the  next 
half     century.      Private     "  soup- 
kitchens  "  for  the  feeding  of  the 
poor  were  not  unknown.     Orphan- 
ages were  estabhshed  for  the  home- 
less children.     Most  of  this  was 
done  through  private  charity  and 
Engiiah  Beggar.  did  Dot  meet  the  real  needs  of  the 

masses,  but  it  is  evidence  of  a 
growing  spirit  of  philanthropy.  Improved  sanitation  and 
greater  medical  skill  were  also  being  developed.  In  Lon- 
don, for  example,  after  the  great  fire  of  1666,  epidemics, 
formerly  of  frequent  occurrence,  became  uncommon. 


Social  Conditions  in  Tudor  England 

7U.  Poverty  and  Crime  in  Tudor  England.  —  Fortu- 
nately England  was  freed  from  the  dangers  and  disasters 
of  foreign  invasion  by  reason  of  her  insular  position. 
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Although  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  much  Contrast 
less  important  power  than  Spain  or  Austria  or  France,  ^S^tS 
she  was  able  to  solve  at  that  time  problems  which  France  prestiso 
could  not  even  consider  until  the  next  century,  problems  ?^i^!?**4 
which  Germany  was  obliged  to  leave  still  another  hun-  indifFerent 
dred  years.  oountriee. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  of  Ekigland,  partly  on  ac-  Extent  of 
count  of  the  inclosure  of  lands,  there  were  a  great  many  '^•«rancy. 
paupers  and  vagrants  in  the  English  towns  and  on  the  andhish- 
highways.     One  of  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII  declared  "^y^ 
"  Ydlenes  "  to  be  the  "  mother  and  rote  of  all  vyces." 
''  Apart  from  the  conunittal  of  serious  crime,  the  mass  of 
idle  vagrants  was  in  country  districts  a  nuisance  and  a 
danger.    The  kidnapping  of  children  was  not  uncom- 
mon.   Housewives  were  robbed  of  their  linen,  and  their 
pots  and  pans,  or  terrified  by  threats  of  violence  into 
parting  with  their  money.    Horses  were  stolen  from  their 
paddocks,  or,  still  more  easily,  from  the  open-field  balks 
on  which  they  were  tethered ;  pigs  were  taken  from  their 
styes,  chickens  and  eggs  from  the  henroost.    Men  and 
women,   as  they  returned  from  market,  were  waylaid 
by  sturdy  ruffians."  * 

716.   Relief  of  Poverty  and  Unemployment  in  Tudor  Poor  laws 
England.  —  After    the    Enghsh    monasteries    were    sup-  ^H®*^ 
pressed  (§  685),  it  was  impossible,  of  course,  for  the  monks  Elisabeth, 
to  continue  their  work  of  helping  the  poor  (§  507).     Par- 
liament was  obliged  to  pass  new  poor  laws  regulating  va- 
grancy and   the   care  of  paupers.    Able-bodied  persons 
were  forced  to  work,  the  parish  authorities  (§  725)  being 
asked  to  provide  wool  or  other  materials  which  poor  men- 
and  women  could  manufacture.    At  first  the  local  author- 
ities tried  to  collect,  in  the  form  of  gifts,  enough  money  to 
look  after  the  poor  of  their  parishes ;  but  there  were  too 
many   paupers    and   too   few   gifts.     Furthermore,    the 

^  Protheto,  English  Farming,  Past  and  Present,  p.  74. 
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sums  ffvea  by  the  wealthy  members  of  the  pariah  varied 
greatly  trom  year  to  year.  Later  the  local  offidaU  were 
forced  to  collect  regular  taxes  because  they  needed,  not  an 
occasional  gift  of  money,  but  about  the  Bame  amount 
year  after  year. 

716.  Luxury  and  Extravagaace.  —  In  sharp  contrast 
with  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  lower  classes  in  Eng- 
land was  the  extravagance  of  the  nobility, 
the  prosperous  burghers,  and  the  numer- 
ous members  of  the  "new  rich"  classes. 
This  was  an  age  in  which  displays  of  all 
kinds  were  conmion.  Hunting  parties  and 
pageants  interested  the  nobles.  Queen 
Elizabeth  encouraged  extravagance  in 
dress  and  in  entertainment,  especially  if 
she  were  not  obhged  to  pay  the  expenses.  - 
Partly  for  the  purpose  of  saving  in  her  ex- 
penditures Elizabeth  made  "  progresses  " 
from  country  house  to  country  house  and 
from  town  to  town,  where  she  and  her 
retinue  were  entertained  "royally"  with- 
out great  cost  to  themselves. 

The  country  and  town  houses  of  the 
gentry  of  this  period,  like  the  cb&teaux  in 

A  Gentleman  o(      ri  i  i  j  *  ^• 

Eiiiabeth'a  Time.  France,  were  no  longer  gloomy  and  forti- 
fied but  were  comfortable  and  furnished 
with  all  possible  luxuries.  Fireplaces,  formerly  almost 
unknown,  were  found  in  all  mansions,  for  chimneys  were 
now  in  common  use.  As  English  glass  makers  became 
more  numerous  and  more  expert,  glass  became  cheaper 
and  better,  and  persons  of  wealth  began  to  indulge  in  long 
rows  of  windows.  Carpets  began  to  replace  the  rushes 
formerly  spread  upon  the  floors  even  by  the  rich.  Com- 
fortable pillows  were  substituted  for  the  sacks  of  chaff  or 
logs  of  wood  which  bad  been  used  for  a  headrest  at  night. 
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717.    Dress  and  Food.  —  At  this  time  English  ladies  Bkbonta 
ceased  to  follow  the  comparatively  simple  costumes  of  ^^^"^  j 
the  Middle  Ages.    They  dressed  their  hair  in  unusual  Kenu«m«D. 
forms.     Huge  ruffs  incased  their  necks,  a  fashion  favored 
by  Elizabeth.     Immense  skirts  supported  by  hoops  be- 
came the  rage.    The  dress  of  gentlemen  was  almost  as 
elaborate  and  absurd. 


Interior  of  Stratford  Grammar  School. 

Although  only  two  meals  a  day  became  the  custom,  Food  of  rid 
the  gentry  did  not  eat  less  than  formerly.  "  No  day  "°*  ^°°^' 
passes  but  they  have  not  only  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb, 
kid,  pork,  coney,  capon,  pig,  or  so  many  of  them  as  the 
season  yields,  but  also  fish  in  variety,  venison,  wild-fowl, 
and  sweets."  The  demand  for  sugar  became  much 
greater  than  the  supply,  the  price  rising  at  one  time  to 
thirty  times  what  it  had  been,  until  in  1587  sugar  sold  for 
two  dollars  a  pound  in  our  money.  The  poor,  if  they  had 
the  use  of  a  little  garden  plot,  enjoyed  beans,  peas,  oats. 
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cabbage,  parsnips,  melons,  carrots,  and  pumpkins,  with 

occasionally  bread  or  cakes  made  of  wheat. 

Use  of    -  Instead  of  the  old  wooden  plates  and  trenchers,  pewter 

S^r'  ^      vessels  were  used  much  more  conmionly  among  the  more 

vesselfl,  and   prosperous  classes,  while  silver  dishes  were  frequently 

forks.  found  on  the  tables  of  wealthy  nobles  and  merchants. 

Among  those  who  entertained  lavishly  forks  had  come 

into  use.    They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  favor, 

however,  for  the  saying  was  common,  "  fingers  were  made 

before  forks.*' 

Ck>nmimp-         Beer  was  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  all  classes, 

wine^and"'  ^  "^  ^^^  Middle  Ages.  Imported  wines  were  drunk, 
tobacco.  especially  as  an  aid  to  digestion  by  those  who  ate  large 
quantities  of  meat.  Tobacco,  which  was  introduced 
from  Virginia  by  Ralegh,  was  smoked  at  first  almost 
exclusively  by  the  rich.  After  its  price  fell  sharply,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  even  the  poorest 
could  afiford  a  little  tobacco. 
Puritan  Against  all  these  excesses,  against  the  coarse  thought 

to  hSuy**     and  coarse  language  of  that  day,  even  against  the  use  of 
comforts  by  prosperous  farmers  and  merchants,  the  new 
Puritan  sect  used  its  influence,  for  the  time,  in  vain. 
New  type  of       718.   Schools  of  Tudor  England.  —  The  Renaissance 
M^S^from  ^^^  *^®   Reformation,   especially   in   England,   brought 
the  time  of  radical  changes  in  education.     Comparatively  few  new 
Henry  VIU.  gghools  were  established,   but  the  old   schools   (§610) 
were  reorganized.    Schools  that  had  been  controlled  by 
the  monasteries  were  now  frequently  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  borough  officials.    With  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  in  England  (§  685)  there  were  no  longer 
monks   to   be   educated.    The   scholars   were   therefore 
taken  from  the  families  of  the  successful  business  men  or 
farmers  and  trained  for  life  among  people.    Men  who 
had  been  able  to  spend  a  f^w  years  in  school  demanded 
a  still  longer  training  for  their  sons.    It  has  been  sug- 
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gested  that  the  brUliant  Uterary  and  intellectual  revival 
of  Elizabethan  England  was  due  in  large  part   to  the 
new  kind  of  school  and  the  new  type  of  education  that 
had  been  established  under  Henry  VIII.     In  a  few  eases, 
as  in  that  of  John  Colet's  school,  there  was  no  charge  for 
instruction.    The  schools 
established  in  New  Eng- 
land and  in  the  American 
colonies     farther     south 
were    closely    patterned 
after  the  grammar  schools 
of  England. ' 

Schoolmasters  were  not  „ 

.  ,  ,  ,     ,  Houra,  pay 

paid  very  large  salanes,  of  teachers, 

£16,    or    about    eighty  S^'jii." 

dollars,  being  a  usual 
amount.  However,  £  16 
then  would  purchase 
much  more  than  eighty 
dollars  will  to-day. 
Scholars  worked  from  six 
in  the  morning  to  five  in 
the  afternoon,  but  holi- 
days were  very  numerous,  ^^j^  8h.ke<,peare. 
school  frequently  being 

in  session  but  four  days  in  the  week.  The  school  rules 
provided  for  instruction  not  only  in  Latin  but  in  table 
manners  as  well.  "  Don't  champ  your  jaws  when  eating, 
dt  upright,  don't  put  your  elbows  on  the  table,  take  your 
food  only  with  three  fingers  and  in  small  mouthfuls.  Re- 
member that  you  eat  to  hve  and  not  live  to  eat.  .  .  . 
Use  your  napkin  often,  don't  bite  your  food  but  cut  it, 
nor  gnaw  your  bones."'  Certainly  this  comparatively 
practical  education  brought  better  results  than  the  earher 
1  Leach,  Tht  SehooU  of  MtdUtat  Bn^md,  p.  305. 
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schools  had  given.  Of  course  the  day  of  free  education, 
of  education  for  girls  in  schools,  of  studying  life,  and  of 
training  for  life  had  not  come  yet,  either  in  England  or  on 
the  Continent. 

719.  Elizabethan  Literature.  —  In  no  age  of  English 
history  were  there  more  distinguished  writers  than  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Three  names 
stand  out  with  especial  clearness,  Edmund  Spen'ser, 
Francis  Bacon,  and  William  Shake'speare.  Spenser^s 
poetry  reflects  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  shows  us  its 
life  and  its  gayety.  His  Faerie  Qtieene  is  a  romance  in 
which  Ehzabeth  is  the  chief  figure. 

The  most  learned  man  of  his  time  was  Sir  Francis  Bacotiy 
scientist  and  philosopher  (§  729),  although  to  many 
critics  he  seems  a  less  distinguished  personage  than  his 
great  ancestor,  Roger  Bacon  (§616).  His  Esmys  are 
his  most  popular  work,  but  his  Advancement  of  Learning 
and  Novum  Organum  are  his  masterpieces. 

No  other  EngUsh  writer  of  that  day  or  of  any  other 
time  can  be  compared  with  William  Shakespeare  (1564- 
1616).  Born  in  Strat'ford-on-A'von,  growing  into  man- 
hood with  a  fair  but  by  no  means  unusual  education, 
Shakespeare  became  an  actor  in  London,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  During  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  the  first  years  of  James  I,  Shakespeare  wrote  those 
marvelous  tragedies  and  comedies  which  mark  him  as  the 
greatest  literary  genius  of  modern  times.  The  titles  of 
at  least  several  of  his  dramas  should  be  remembered.^ 


1  Some  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  are : 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (1595) 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  (1597) 
Ab  You  Like  It  (1600). 


Some  of  his  tragedies  are : 
Richard  III  (1593) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (15941) 
Julius  Cesar  (1599) 
Hamlet  (1601) 
Macbeth  (1605). 
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Business  and  Government  in  England  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

720.  Changes   in  Agriculture.  —  The   luxury  and  ex-  Radical 
travagance  of  England  at  this  time  meant  that  there  was  ^^^^^^ 
not  only  more  wealth  but  a  great  deal  of  waste.    These  the  period, 
lavish  expenditures  would  not  have  been  possible,  had  not 

new  ways  been  discovered  of  growing  larger  crops  and 
making  more  money  in  industry  and  trade,  for  this  was  a 
period  almost  of  revolution  in  agriculture  and  in  commerce. 

With  the  indosure  of  lands  for  sheep  raising  (§  663)  With  in- 
there  had  also  been  inclosed  extensive  farm  lands  for  the  ^J^JJ^^a 
growing  of  grain  and  vegetables.    The  farmers  tilled  the  came  better 
lands  more  carefully,  they  enriched  the  soil  more  fre-  ^^^tion 
quently,  and  they  began  to  plant  the  seeds  of  new  vege-  larger  cropa, 
tables  imported  from  the  Continent.    Where  they  had  j^f^^Q. 
raised  six  bushels   of  wheat  per  acre,  eight,  ten,  and  vestment, 
twelve  bushels  were  now  not  uncommon.    Men  of  wealth 
bought  estates,  not  simply  because  the  ownership  of  land 
gave  them  social  prestige  in  their  county,  in  London,  or 
even  at  court,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  raising  of  wheat 
and  other  farm  products  brought  to  them  more  profit 
than  they  could  have  obtained  in  most  other  businesses. 

721.  The   Government's  Interest  in   New  Industries.  "Com 
—  A  great  deal  of  wheat  was  raised  for  export,  less  wool  Jj^J^j^ 
being   exported   than    formerly.    Elizabeth    encouraged  exporter 
this  trade,  partly  because  it  yielded  her  a  duty  of  nearly  ""p*^'**- 
one  cent  for  every  pound  of  wheat  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try.   Later,  the  export  duty  was  removed  and  a  new  duty 

was  placed  upon  the  importations  of  wheat,  these  ^*  com 
laws  "  ^  encouraging  English  agriculture  but  increasing 
greatly  the  cost  of  living.  For  both  reasons  the  English 
com  laws  played  an  unportant  part  in  later  English 
politics. 

1  Tha  laat  of  the  "  com  laws  "  were  repealed  in  1S46. 
2t 
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Before  1500  an  important  English  law  ^  tried  to  restrict 
the  monopoly  of  the  old  trade  gilds.  This  was  only  par- 
tially successful.  Court  favorites  and  the  government 
might  protest  when  privileges  were  held  by  persons  who 
no  longer  had  influence  at  court,  but  they  did  not  object 
to  the  principle  of  monopolies.  Capitalists  were  encour- 
aged to  introduce  new  businesses,  being  allowed  sole 
right  to  manufacture  the  new  products.  Monopolies 
were  granted,  for  example,  for  the  production  of  salt  by 
a  new  process,  for  the  making  of  ovens,'of  white  soap,  and 
of  window  glass.  Skilled  workmen  were  encouraged  to 
come  from  the  Continent,  especially  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  artisans  who  were  being  persecuted  by  the  duke  of 
Alva  (§  695),  and  Huguenot  weavers  with  wI\om  the 
French  government  interfered. 

722.  The  Great  Commercial  Companies.  —  The  in- 
terest of  England  in  foreign  affairs  at  this  time  is  shown 
not  only  in  her  willingness  to  injure  Spain,  but  in  the 
granting  of  charters  to  trading  companies.  The  old 
association  of  Merchant  Adventurers  (§  662)  could  no 
longer  look  after  all  of  England's  foreign  commerce. 
New  chartered  companies  were  created,  each  of  which 
tried  to  develop  a  certain  field.  One  of  these,  the  Mus'- 
co-vy  Company,  controlled  the  trade  with  Russia,  another, 
the  Eastland  Company,  tried  to  keep  the  trade  which  the 
Hanse  towns  had  formerly  carried  on  through  the  Steel- 
yard (§  564).  There  was  a  Turkey  Company,  a  company 
to  engage  in  the  slave  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
the  famous  flast  India  Company,  and  several  in  America. 

723.  The  Settlement  of  America  (1584-1620  A.D.). — 
Elizabeth  encouraged  any  of  her  favorites  who  set  out  on 
adventure,  whether  they  raided  Spanish  possessions,  as 

*  This  law  dealt  with  only  one  group  of  merchant  gilds  in  London,  but 
it  prescribed  "that  all  should  freely  sell  without  any  exaction  for  their 
liberty  and  freedom  to  buy  and  sell." 
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Drake  did,  or  sought  trade  in  the  Indies,  or  planted  colonies 
in  America,  for  each  of  these  enterprises  brought  revenues 
to  her  and  renown  to  England. 

To  Sir  Walter   Ralegh,  courtier  and   historian,  was  Failure  of 
granted  a  charter  to  lands  in  North  America.    He  called  ^f^^^^^ 
his  colony  Virginia,  in  honor  of  the  virgin  queen,  Eliza-  suooesB  of 
beth,  but  three  attempts  to  colonize  on  the  coast  of  North  ^^"**™* 
Carolina  left  him  without  a  permanent  settlement.    In  after  1606. 
the  first  years  of  James  I's  reign,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
conspiracy,  and  his  charter  privileges  given  (1606  a.d.) 
to  the  Virginia  Company,  which  settled  Jamestown  (1607) 
and  aided  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  finally  gained  a  foot- 
hold at  Plymouth  (1620). 

724.   English    Central    Government.  —  Naturally    we  Arbitrary 
not  only  wish  to  know  why  America  was  colonized  by  ^«o^t^« 
England  at  this  time,  but  we  are  interested  also  in  the  through 
kind  of  government  that  was  established  in  America  by  ^^^™®'** 
the  English  colonists.    For  this  reason  we  must  learn  Privy 
something   about  the  government   of  England   at  the  ^"'^c**- 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth   century.     Although  the 
monarch  really  ruled  England,  the  king  or  queen  governed 
through  the  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Coimdl,*  for  imder 
the  Tudors  these  bodies  were  the  tools  of  the  monarchs. 
Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth,  wishing  to  rule  arbitrarily, 
had  dominated  Parliament.    Usually  they  had  persuaded 
Parliament  to  do  as  they  desired.    Even  if  Parliament 
objected,  they  had  managed  to  govern  through  that  body 
rather  than  without  it.    During  the  later  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  however,  Parliament  frequently  opposed  the 
queen.    The  Stuart  kings  found  that  Parliament  was  very 
far  from  being  the  tool  that  it  had  been  for  Henry  VIII  or 
Elizabeth.^ 

>  The  Privy  Council  was  a  body  similar  to  the  old  Witenagemote  (§  469) 
and  the  king's  council.  Through  it  the  monarch's  proclamations  were 
issued  and  much  of  his  administrative  work  was  done. 

>  See  Chapter  XXVIII. 
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726.  Local  Government  and  Individual  Liberty.  — 
In  local  government  the  local  aristocracy  had  consider- 
able influence.  The  counties  were  ruled  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  selected  from  the  landed  aristocracy  by  the  king. 
The  smaller  districts,  the  parishes,  had  an  assembly  of 
rate  payers  to  levy  taxes  and  elect  parish  officers,  the  only 
important  local  self-government  of  Tudor  England.  The 
coimty  system  was  transplanted  bodily  to  Virginia  and 
to  some  other  southern  colonies.  The  parish  meeting 
was  modified  by  the  Puritans  in  New  England  and  sur- 
vives in  the  New  England  town  meeting. 

Ralegh's  charter  and  later  charters  gave  to  the  colo- 
nists the  "  rights  of  Englishmen."  Although  Englishmen 
had  more  liberties  than  people  on  the  Continent,  the  term 
did  not  mean  very  much  in  1600,  in  spite  of  Magna  Carta 
and  the  system  of  jury  trial.  But  when  more  rights  were 
gained  by  Englishmen  in  England  after  1600  (§  752),  and 
when  the  colonies  later  gained  a  larger  share  of  self- 
government,  it  was  worth  while  to  claim  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  For  these  reasons  much  was  said  about 
the  **  rights  of  Englishmen  "  in  the  stirring  years  before 
our  Revolutionary  War. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  out  of  the  semi-medieval 
conditions  in  Tudor  England  there  was  developed  in 
Elngland  within  a  century,  a  political  revolution,  that  of 
1688  ^  (§§  750-753),  which  made  England  a  comparatively 
modem  coimtry,  poUtically,  and  that  there  occurred  among 
Englishmen  in  America,  within  a  century  and  three 
quarters,  a  greater  revolution  which  represents  even 
more  perfectly  the  national  democracy  of  the  modem 
world. 

>  England  gained  constitutional  government  and  many  rights  for 
individuals  by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  She  did  not  beoome  democratio 
until  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Political  Ideas  and  the  New  Science 

726.  The  Political  Philosophers.  —  Human  rights  and  Seven- 
hiunan  progress  have  been  influenced  by  men's  politi-  J^^^J^' 
cal  ideas.    Where  men  believed  that  only  nobles  should  in  the  social 
rule,  there  no  democracy  could  be  found.    In  the  seven-  ^^"^'^f 
teenth  century  most  people  who  thought  and  talked  about  govem- 
the  principles  of  government  believed  that  the  first  govern-  ™®'^^ 
ments  were  created  by  the  agreement  (contract  or  com- 
pact) of  the  people  of  early  times.    It  was  imagined  that 

these  earlier  peoples  had  agreed  upon  rules  and  had 
agreed  upon  forms  of  government. 

This  Social  Contract  theory ^  as  it  is  called,  became  a  Milton  and 
means  of  upholding  popular  rights  against  absolutism.^  Locke. 
Two  prominent  advocates  of  the  theory  were  John  MU- 
ton*  and  John  Locke.  Through  the  latter  the  ideas  of 
the  social  contract  school  of  philosophers  became  known 
to  eighteenth  century  statesmen,  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  being  saturated  with  them. 

727.  Mercantilism   and    European    Colonial   Policies.  Nature  and 
—  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  period  of  !l^!l*f  °' 

*^  mercan* 

eighteenth  century  revolutions,  each  coimtry  in  western  tilism. 
Europe  was  trying  to  make  itself  as  rich  as  possible  by 
developing  its  natural  resources  and  by  extending  its 
foreign  trade.  The  special  object  of  these  mercantile 
tat  policies  was  to  gain  and  keep  a  very  large  supply  of 
precious  metals.    Nations  thought  that  they  would  be 

^  One  of  the  political  philosophers  of  the  Restoration  period  ({  747), 
Hcibe9,  uaed  these  ideas  to  uphold  the  "divine  right"  of  kings,  for  he 
maintained  that  the  people  had  granted  to  the  monarch  entire  control  of 
the  government. 

*Two  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I  (§  744),  John  Milton 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  argued  that  men  are  bom  free,  that  the 
right  to  rule  themselves  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without  a  violation  of 
their  birthright,  and  the  people  not  only  may  depose  their  rulers  but  must 
depose  a  tyrant :  ideas  very  much  like  those  found  in  otu*  own  Declaration 
of  Independence,  are  they  not? 
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wealthier  and  more  prosperouSi  if  they  had  more  specie 
than  their  neighbors,  just  as  some  people  think  now  that 
they  would  be  rich  if  they  had  more  cash,  for  it  is  easy 
to  confuse  money  and  wealth  (§  658).  Our  protective 
tariff  is  the  chief  feature  of  mercantilism  that  has  survived 
to  the  present  time. 

Naturally  European  countries  were  glad  to  have 
colonies,  the  trade  of  which  could  be  controlled  absolutely 
by  the  mother  country.  Colonies,  as  a  rule,  produced 
large  quantities  of  raw  materials,  and,  being  new  com- 
munities, could  not  manufacture  finished  products  easily 
for  themselves.  England  followed  the  same  general 
colonial  policy  as  France  and  Spain,  but  England  was 
much  more  liberal  in  her  dealing  with  her  colonies.  She 
gave  them  a  much  better  chance  to  develop  their  resources 
and  did  not  make  them  simply  foreign  depots  which  would 
help  the  trade  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  mother 
country.* 

728.  CopemicuB  and  Galileo.  —  Possibly  the  greatest 
contributions  made  during  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
progress  of  humanity  were  the  political  revolution  (§§  750- 
753),  the  political  philosophy  that  led  to  still  greater 
revolutions  in  the  next  century,  and  the  new  sciences. 
Co-per'ni-cus  (1473-1543),  a  mathematician  of  the  late 
Renaissance,  proved  by  elaborate  and  accurate  reasoning 
that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  our  solar  system,  the  earth 
and  the  planets  revolving  around  it.  As  such  revolution- 
ary theories  about  the  universe  were  unpopular,  Copepii- 

^  Several  laws  of  trade  made  by  England  for  her  commerce  affected  the 
colonies  also.  The  navi^tion  law  of  1660  was  paaeed  to  break  up  the 
Dutch  monopoly  of  shipping.  It  forbade  trade  to  or  from  England  or  the 
colonies  except  in  English  or  colonial  ships.  Later  the  English  govern^- 
ment  forced  the  colonists  to  buy  all  of  their  European  goods  from  England, 
thus  giving  EngUsh  merchants  a  middleman's  profit  and  control  of  the 
trade.  Still  later,  colonial  manufacturing  was  practically  prohibited. 
The  colonists  evaded  these  laws  as  much  as  possible,  there  being  no  moral 
sentiment  against  smuggling  in  either  England  or  the  colonies. 
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CU8  very  wisely  left  the  publication  of  his  epoch-making 
book  until  after  his  death.  Comparatively  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  his  views  for  a  century. 

It  was  left  for  Gal-i-le'o  (1564-1642)  to  prove  by  ob-  Gaiiieo'e 
servation  that  Copernicus  was  right.    Galileo  was  the  ^^^f'^* 
first  to  use  a  practical  telescope  made  by  placing  together  aeoluflion. 
lenses  which  magnified  a  thousand  times  the  appearance 
of  a  distant  object.^ 

729.   English   Philosophy    and    Science.  —  Copernicus  How  phi- 
was  a  Pole,.  Galileo  an  Italian,  and  Kep'ler,  a  great  con-  ^JJ^ 
temporary  of  Galileo,  a  German.    Among  the  men  who  adenoe. 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  this  great  age  were  several 
Englishmen.    Two  philosophers,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and 
a  Frenchman,  Re-ne'   Descartes   (De-kartO^  helped  the 
scientists  by  showing  that  subjects  must  be  studied  at 
first  hand  and  that  a  scientist  must  prove  by  facts  the 
correctness  of  his  theory.    This  was  important  in  an  age 
when  people  were  still  quite  inclined  to  beUeve  what  they 
were  told. 

Among  the  Englishmen  of  the  period,  Harvey,  a  physi-  The  great 
cian  of  Charles  I,  discovered  and  proved  that  blood  circu-  hJ^^  and 
lates  through  the  human  body.    The  greatest  scientific  Newton, 
contribution,  by  the  greatest  of  English  scientists,  was  the 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.^ 
When  scientists,  statesmen,  and  philosophers  began  to 
hold,  teach,  and  use  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  we 
have  been  considering,  the  medieval  world  was  certainly 

^  Galileo's  ideas  at  once  attracted  attention.  He  was  called  to  Rome, 
where  his  theories  were  denounced  as  heretical.  He  promised  not  to 
*'  hold,  teach  or  defend*'  the  objectionable  doctrines.  About  fifteen  years 
later,  however,  he  published  a  book  in  which  he  defended  the  Copernican 
system.  He  was  at  once  tried  for  heresy.  Old  and  feeble,  Galileo  still 
clung  to  life.  On  his  signing  a  written  statement  that  the  teaching  of  his 
book  was  false,  Galileo  was  allowed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  villa. 

'  Newton  worked  on  this  subject  from  1666  until  1685,  when  he  had 
developed  his  main  ideas. 
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a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  modem  world  was  close  at 
hand. 

Europe  in  the  Early  Seventeenth  Century 

730.  The  Ages  of  which  Seventeenth  Century  Burope 
was  Heir.  —  We  cannot  study  early  European  civiliza- 
tion without  getting  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress made  by  mankind  during  the  epoch  before  Christ 
and  the  first  sixteen  centuries  of  our  era.  In  a  brief 
period  of  one  year  we  have  followed  the  story  of  the  fifty 
centuries  since  History  dawned  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
We  need  not  review  the  rise  and  the  spread  of  the  civiliza- 
tions of  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Hebrews, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  ancient  times.  We  must 
not  stop  to  resurvey  the  rise  of  feudalism,  the  rule  of  the 
medieval  Church,  the  beginnings  of  modern  commerce, 
the  rise  of  nations,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Reformation. 
Each  of  these  movements  brought  some  change  and  added 
something  that  did  not  exist  before.  Many  of  the  changes 
by  which  one  civilization  was  replaced  by  another  were 
revolutionary  in  character,  seeming  to  destroy  the  old 
institutions  without  constructing  in  their  places  other 
institutions  that  were  as  good ;  yet  each  was  the  product 
of  its  age,  the  necessary  change  from  old  to  new,  the 
beginning,  if  not  the  completion,  of  a  better  civilization. 

731.  Survivals  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Imperialism. 
—  The  early  seventeenth  century  was  the  end  of  a  period 
of  transition.  The  most  important  institution  of  the  later 
ancient  world  was  the  Roman  empire ;  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  medieval  world  was  the  medieval  Church. 
The  Roman  empire,  as  a  world-state,  did  not  survive  the 
invasions  of  the  Germans;  yet  the  idea  of  a  universal 
empire  reappeared  later  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation,  in  the  medi* 
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eval  religious  empire,  and  in  the  kingdoms  and  mon- 
archieSy  modeled  a  little  after  Rome. 

In  the  same  way  the  medieval  Church  did  not  survive  Wajniiii 
the  Renaissance  with  its  revolutionary  changes  (§  669) ;  j^^^^e 
yet  its  idea  of  a  universal  religious  organization  siurived  medieval 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  political  work  was  '®^®'» 

'  *^  empire  per- 

continued  by  the  national  governments,  and  its  other  aistedin 
secular  interests  were  represented  by  the  early  modem  S^^^ 
alliances  of  Church  and  State. 

782.   Survivals  of  Feudalism. — Feudal  customs  changed  Disappear- 
more  and  yet  less  than  the  medieval  Church.    The  medie-  "^^^^'g^cial 
val  knight  was  absurdly  out  of  place  long  before  Cer-  cuBtoms  of 
vantes  set  Europe  laughing  over  Don  Quixote,  tilting  at  '«^<*«^*«**- 
windmills.    Not  alone  in  France  (§  700)  and  in  Tudor 
England  were  medieval  castles  converted  into  comfort- 
able mansions. 

Feudal  nobles  were  no  longer  all-powerful,  yet  local  Survival  of 
courts  were  still  very  important,  local  toll  systems  were  ^**^^. 
still  universal  on  the  Continent,  serfs  and  villeins  still  calinstitu- 
cultivated  lands  in  common  over  most  of  Europe,  doing  ^^XkIwi 
corvie  at  the  lord's  command  and  supporting  by  labor 
and  taxes  an  outgrown  system  of  agriculture  and  of  society. 
Kings  might  issue  decrees  and  make  laws,  but  most  of  the 
laws  in  each  country  were  local  customs  which  had  been 
developed   centuries   earlier.     Consequently  there   were 
hundreds  of  systems  of  law  in  each  of  the  continental 
countries. 

738.   Political  Burope  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. —  Countries, 
What  then  was  the  Europe  of  the  seventeenth  century?  J^^^'i^^d 
It  was  a  Europe  of  monarchies,  France,  Spain,  England,  expaxurion. 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  Austria,  with 
many  petty  states,   especially  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
still  under  the  sway  of  a  foreign  master  or  under  the 
overlordship  of  some  feudal  suzerain,  such  as  the  emperor. 
It  was  a  Europe  that  was  beginning  to  reach  out  with  its 
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commerce  and  its  colonies  to  the  shores  of  America,  to 
the  East  Indies,  to  India,  to  the  coasts  of  Af  ricay  and  to  the 
heart  of  Siberia. 

Its  population  was  midoubtedly  smaller  than  that  of  the 
United  States  to-day.  It  was  swept  by  pestilence  and 
devastated  by  cruel  strife,  which  was  similar  to  medieval 
private  warfare,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  but  was  not 
like  the  gigantic  conflicts  of  the  Napoleonic  era  and  the 
twentieth  century.  Its  kings  we  call  absolute,  meaning 
that  they  ruled  arbitrarily,  because  they  did  not  consult 
the  people,  and  because  they  did  not  themselves  obey 
the  laws.  In  England  alone  was  there  a  real  Parliament, 
although,  in  other  countries,  local  assemblies  and  local 
regulations  limited  the  ''  absolutism  "  of  these  monarchs. 

784.  Early  Modem  Trade  and  Business.  —  Economi- 
cally, the  seventeenth  century  was  like  the  medieval 
world,  and  like  the  ancient  world.  It  still  followed  the 
methods  of  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  serf  and  viUein,  but 
it  had  cities  with  shops,  industries,  and  conmierce  like  those 
of  ancient  times.  Goods  were  manufactured,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar  and  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  by  hand,  at  home.  The  roads  were  inferior  to  those 
of  imperial  Rome.  Ships  were  little  larger  or  better  than 
the  Carthaginian  quinquaremes. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  most  of  the  important 
trade  routes  of  the  twentieth  century  were  in  use,  but 
voyages  were  few  and  slow.  Foreign  trade  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  light  expensive  articles,  its 
volume  being  small.  A  dozen  transatlantic  liners  of  to- 
day could  have  carried  all  of  the  goods  that  in  any  one 
year  were  exported  from,  or  were  imported  by,  all  of  the 
European  countries.  We  find,  however,  certain  familiar 
regulations  in  the  seventeenth  centiu*y.  The  national  pro- 
tective tariffs  of  that  day  remind  us  a  little  of  our  own, 
just  as  our  antitrust  laws  and  railway  regulations  may  be 
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said  to  be  the  successors  of  the  early  modem  paternalistic 
trade  regulations. 

736.  Ideas  and  Lot  of  the  Common  People.  —  In  its  Education 
ideas  the  early  seventeenth  century  seems  more  medieval  •"^'^tooa 
than  modem,  fklucation  was  not  free,  nor  was  it  general. 
Illiteracy  was  far  more  common  than  it  is  to-day  even  in 
eastern  and  southern  Eim>pe.  The  public  school  came 
later.  People  were  not  allowed  to  believe  as  they  pleased, 
unless  they  pleased  to  believe  as  the  government  pre- 
scribed. He  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  head  of 
eiffier  Church  or  State  was  guilty  of  treason.  In  a  few 
countries,  to  be  sure,  there  was  some  religious  toleration; 
that  is,  certain  beliefs  other  than  those  of  the  state  church 
were  tolerated.    Nowhere  was  there  religious  liberty. 

In  England  most  men  were  personally  free,  but  they  had  Laokof  dvU 
few  civil  rights  and  no  political  privileges.    The  right  to  ^^5^^ 
vote,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  a  privilege  that  went  with  privileges, 
land  and  orthodox  religion.    In  central  and  eastern  Europe 
most  of  the  people  were  still  serfs.    Democracy  was  of 
course  unknown  on  the  Continent;    but  forced  labor, 
taxes,    abuses    that    had    survived    political   feudalism, 
severe  punishments  for  petty  offenses,  and  antiquated 
methods  of  treating  poverty  and  disease  were  the  com- 
mon lot  of  the  masses. 

736.   Changes  of  the  Last  Three  Centuries.  —  A  com-  Changes 
parison  of  the  map  to-day  with  that  of  1648  shows  that  gu'J^^^^ 
during  the  last  three  centuries  the  map  of  Europe  has  expanmon 
been  changed  comparatively  little,  but  that  Europe  has  ^  eleetri^* 
changed  the  map  of  the  world  greatly.    Science  and  in-  ity. 
vention  have  improved  wonderfully  the  methods  of  travel 
and  of  production.    It  may  be  said  that  the  age  of  iron 
began  several  centuries  before  Alexander  conquered  the 
Persian  empire;    but  really  the  ages  of  iron  and  steel 
did  not  begin  before  man  made  the  remarkable  machines, 
the  steel  bridges,  office  buildings,  and  steam  railroads  that 
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are  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  ages  of  steam  and  electricity  have  brought 
into  use  within  the  last  century  and  a  third  new  kinds  of 
power  which  have  revolutionized  man's  control  over  nature. 
Formerly  people  spent  five  or  six  weeks  crossing  the  At- 
lantic in  discomfort ;  now  one  can  cross  in  five  or  six  days 
in  luxury. 

Where  small,  closely  populated  walled  towns  were  the 
rule,  now  vast  cities  are  possible,  with  towering  sky- 
scrapers, yet  with  garden  suburbs.  Where  three  centuries 
ago  there  were  no  public  schools,  no  lighted  streets  at 
night,  no  good  roads  or  canals,  but  dark,  dirty,  unhealthy, 
urban  tenements,  to-day  we  find  free  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, streets  that  are  clean,  well-paved,  and  light  at  all 
hours,  good  roads,  great  railway  systems,  and  transpor- 
tation by  auto  or  tramcar.  Of  course,  we  still  have  many 
medieval  or  objectionable  conditions,  for  example,  slums 
filled  with  dark,  dirty  tenements,  but  in  them  epidemics 
of  disease  rarely  occur,  so  great  have  been  the  gains  of 
medical  science. 

Where  once  most  people  were  bond  servants,  now  all 
are  free.  Throughout  the  civiUzed  world  class  privil^es 
are  less  important  than  they  were,  having  been  replaced 
to  some  extent,  however,  by  wealth  privileges.  The 
standard  of  living  has  risen  probably  not  less  than  two 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  There 
is  less  religious  narrowness  and  bitterness,  if  less  piety, 
than  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  At  the  end  of  our 
study  it  is  possible  to  assert  with  Professor  Moses  that 
"  humanity  is  marching  steadily  uphill." 
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Questions 

1.  Deseribe  the  devaBtation  of  Qermany  during  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War.  Show  how  the  farms  and  the  industries  were 
obliged  to  make  a  new  start. 

2.  To  what  extent  do  we  have  pestilences  to-day?  How 
do  you  account  for  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  even  three  cen- 
turies ago? 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  change  from  one  social  or  industrial  system 
to  another  without  throwing  out  of  work  a  great  many  skilled 
laborers  ?  Should  we  refuse  therefore  to  introduce  radically  new 
machines  or  make  radical  changes  ? 

4.  Compare  the  relief  of  poverty  and  the  care  of  the  sick  with 
the  methods  used  to-day.  In  what  respects  have  we  made  great 
gains?  in  which  have  we  done  little? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  introduce  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  Compare  the  foods  of  that  day  with 
those  of  to-day.  In  what  ways  were  the  Tudor  schools  better 
than  the  medieval  schools?  How  have  we  improved  our  schools 
during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  ? 

6.  Name  all  of  the  changes  that  you  can  in  the  history  of 
agriculture.  Show  how  governments  past  and  present  have 
aided  agriculture,  or  industry,  or  commerce. 

7.  How  was  the  commercial  expansion  of  England  connected 
with  colonization?  (cf.  also  §  755).  What  influence  did  religious 
controversy  have  on  migration  to  America  (§  742)  ?  Name  other 
causes  of  colonization  beside  those  that  were  commercial  or 
religious. 

8.  Name  six  philosophers  or  scientists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  telling  what  each  did.  Show  how  political  or  commer- 
cial theories  influence  the  policies  of  England  toward  the  colonies 
or  the  political  development  of  the  colonies. 

9.  Name  at  least  four  respects  in  which  the  period  from  1450 
to  1648  is  a  transitional  one  from  medieval  to  modem  times. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ENGLAND 

UNDER  THE   STUARTS 

Thb  Eahlt  Stuarts  and  Parliament  (1603-1628  a.d.) 

737.   James   I   and   Parliament.  —  On   the   death   of  "Personal 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  of  Scotland  became  king  of  E^lSand 
England  (1603-1625),  the  two  kingdoms  being  united   and  Soot- 
for  a  century  simply  because  they  had  the  same  king.   JSS  stuwT 
In  1707  they  were  really  imited  as  the  kingdom  of  Great  idngB. 
Britain.    James  was  the  first  of  the  Stuart  monarchs ', 
and  Elizabeth  was  the  last  of  the  Tudor  line.    James 
was  learned  but  not  wise. 

^  These  chapters  are  added  for  oonvenience  in  use  with  a  one-year  text 
on  modem  Europe  whioh  begins  with  events  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Relatively  more  attention  is  given  to  narrative  history  in  the  supple- 
mentary chapters  than  in  the  book  proper. 

*  The  Stuart  kings  were 

James  I  (1603-1625) 

r 


Charles  I 
(1625-1649) 

Charles  11  James  II 

(1660-1686)  (1685-1688) 

I 1 

Mary  and  William         Anne 
(1689-1701)         (1701-1716) 

[George  I] 
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James  believed  that  he  had  a  *'  divine  right "  to  rule. 
He  declared,  "  It  is  atheism  and  blasphemy  to  dispute 
what  God  can  do  ...  so  it  is  presimiption  and  high  con- 
tempt in  a  subject  to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do."  James 
exercised  the  right  to  set  aside  laws  by  proclamations  or 
m  other  ways,  without  considering  the  feeling  of  the  people. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  sharp  dispute  between 
the  king,  ruling  by  divine  right,  and  the  Parliament,  made 
up  largely  of  Piuitans,  who  demanded  a  real  share  in  the 
government.  This  conflict  arose  chiefly  over  the  grant- 
ing of  ''  supplies,"  or  royal  revenues,  by  Parliament. 
Parliament  ordinarily  refused  to  give  the  king  money 
unless  he  gave  Parliament  privileges  in  return.  Conse- 
quently, James  went  without  money,  and  Parliament  did 
not  meet  often  during  the  reign  of  James.^ 

788.  The  Puritans.  —  The  Piuitan  movement  *  started 
when  refugees  fled  to  Geneva  from  the  persecutions  of 
Mary  Tudor  (§  686).  In  Geneva  they  gladly  followed 
suggestions  of  John  Calvin.  The  Scriptures,  especially 
the  Old  Testament,  were  studied  with  unflagging  zeal. 
They  favored  the  election  of  pastors  by  churches  and 
the  rule  of  churches  by  elders.    They  were  narrow  and 

>  James  was  anxious  to  make  an  alliance  with  Spain.  Althou^  nego- 
tiations continued  for  many  years,  he  failed  to  secure  a  Spanish  princeas 
for  his  son  Charles,  because  Spain  demanded  in  return  conoessiona  to 
the  English  CathoUcs,  which  James  dared  not  grant.  Finally,  Charles 
married  a  French  princess,  Henrietta  Maria,  both  he  and  his  father 
secretly  promising  Richelieu  that  the  English  Catholics  should  be 
treated  more  leniently. 

'In  Scotland  the  Puritans  were,  almost  without  exception,  Presby- 
terians, favoring  the  rule  of  the  church  by  elders  or  representatives,  but  in 
Enfl^and  there  were  several  different  groups.  The  largest  of  these  groups, 
the  '*PurUana"  proper,  remained  in  the  established  or  Ang^can  Church, 
but  wished  to  *' purify"  the  church  service  of  old  or  "papist"  forms.  A 
second  group,  the  PreshytenarUt  wished  the  Presbyterian  or  elder  form  of 
government  to  be  substituted  for  the  rule  of  the  bishop,  and  a  third  group, 
caUed  JndependerUa,  insisted  that  each  church  should  be  ruled  by  Its  oon- 
gregation.  Those  Puritans  who  were  willing  to  leave  the  Ani^ean  ehurok 
wwe  called  SepanUUU, 
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intense,    severe    in    self-discipline,    moral    and    upright, 
attaching  an  importance  to  simple  forms  that  is  amazing 
to  a<person  of  the  twentieth  century.     Their  desire  to 
raise  the  low  moral  standard  ot  the  time  made  them  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  their  opposition  to  amusements 
being  rabid.    We  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  the 
statement  that  they  objected  to  the  cruel  sport  of  bear- 
baiting  lees  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bear 
than  because  it  afforded 
pleasure  to  the  specta- 
tors. 

The  Puritans  of  Eng-  ] 

land  hoped  for  great  ' 

things  from  James, 
since  James  came  to 
them  from  a  land  of 
Puritans,  but  James 
had  had  enough  Puri- 
tanism to  last  him  the 
rest  of  his  life.  At  the 
Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference   (1604),   where 

he    discussed    reforms  charie«  i  by  v«.  Dyek. 

desired  by  the  Puritans, 

he  angrily  declared  that  Puritanism '  "  agreeth  as  well 
with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  Devil."  He  declared 
that  the  Separatist  Puritans  must  conform  to  the  re- 
quiremente  of  the  Anghcan  church  or  he  would  "  harry 
them  out  of  the  land,"  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
many  Separatists  hemg  obl^ed  to  leave  England  for 
Holland,  from  which  several  years  later  many  of  them, 
known  as  "  Pilgrims,"  came  to  Plymouth  Colony  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts. 

'  Fresbj'UrisDiam. 
2t 
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The  next  year  (1635)  a  second  levy  of  ship  money 
was  made.  This  time  the  inland  towns  were  included 
also.  John  Hampden,  a  country  squire,  refused  to  pay 
the  levy  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tax  which  had  not 
been  proposed  by  Parliament.  Since  Charles  controlled 
the  court  before  which  Hampden  was  tried,  it  decided 
against  Hampden  by  a  vote  of  seven  judges  to  five.  This 
was  a  legal  victory  for  Charles  but  a  moral  victory  for 
the  opposition. 

742.  The  Puritans  in  New  England.  —  In  the  year 
after  the  Petition  of  Bight  was  adopted,  a  group  of  'Eng- 
lish  Puritans,  believing  that  the  king  and  Laud  would 
not  give  them  churches  such  as  they  wanted  in  England, 
obtained  a  charter  to  lands  in  New  England  north  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Pljrmouth.  They 
established  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  twenty 
thousand  Puritans  joining  in  a  great  migration  to  the 
new  world  ^  when  arbitrary  church  rule  was  f oUowed  by 
arbitrary  taxation. 

These  New  England  Puritans  did  not  come  to  America 
for  religious  liberty,  as  has  often  been  stated,  but  they 
did  come  in  order  to  have  a  Puritan  state  and  a  Puritan 
church  of  their  own.  In  Massachusetts  they  did  not 
allow  people  to  worship  according  to  the  Anglican  faith 
or  in  any  other  way  than  the  approved  Puritan  or  Inde- 
pendent way.  They  drove  out  of  Massachusetts  Roger 
Williams,  who  went  to  Rhode  Island,  where  his  colony 
permitted  religious  liberty,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  modern  world. 

These  New  England  Puritans  were  much  interested  in 
managing  their  own  affairs.  They  met  in  their  town 
meetings  and  looked  after  all  their  religious  and  secular 
business.  They  elected  representatives  to  an  assembly 
which  met  with  the  governor  and  council  of  the  colony 

^  See  Ashley,  American  History^  §§  44-*63. 
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in  a  legiaUUure  of  two  houses.  Some  of  the  more  liberal 
PuritaQS  migrated  to  the  Connecticut  valley,  where  they 
drew  up  a  written  amatitution  of  their  own  (1639).  Aa 
soon  as  Charles  was  forced  to  call  Parliament  (1640),  the 
great  miration  closed,  and  many  New  England  Puritans 
returned  to  the  mother  country. 

748.  Event!  leading  to  CItU  War.  —  In  1637  Charles  Troubla 
tried  to  force  the  Scotch  to  follow  Laud's  policy,  includ-  S!^.?" 
ing  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  The  Scotch  protested  and 
finally  raised  an  army.  With  the 
Scotch  in  northern  England, 
Charles  now  summoned  a  famous 
Parliament,  known  in  history  as 
the  Long  Parliament. 

The  Long  Parliament  met  in  no  How  the 

uncertain  temper.    It  proceeded  LodbP^j*- 

■    ^11     .     ...      .    .  ment  abol- 

to  attack  Charles  chief  advisers  iahed  arU- 

and   finaUy  beheaded   the    Earl  ^[^" 

of  Strafford^  and  Laud.'  Parlia- 
ment protected  itself  against  the 
king.  It  provided  for  meetings  of 
Parliament  at  least  every  three 
years.  It  abolished  the  Courts 
of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
ConunisBion.     It  declared  illegal  ^  Cavalier, 

not  only  ship  money  but  tonnage 

and  pound^^,  if  the  latter  were  collected  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  The  Long  Parliament  was  not 
to  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent. 

In  November,  1641,  the  House  of  Commons  passed,  by  TheBraad 
a  majority  of  only  nine  votes,  a  Grand  Remonstrance,  '^^' 

'  PaHianieDt  fiist  tried  to  impeach  Strafford,  or  Wentworth.  a  former 
leader  of  the  Comnjoni.  Then  Parliament  passed  a  bill  of  attainder' 
against  him  and  sent  bim  to  the  Uock.  1S41. 

■IMS. 
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which  was  a  lengthy  protest  against  the  misgovemment 
of  the  king.  A  few  weeks  later  the  king,  aroused  by  the 
proposed  impeachment  of  the  queen,  and  hoping  to  rid 
himself  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  marched  with 
his  soldiers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  intending  to  ar- 
rest five  objectionable  members.  He  arrived  too  late, 
.  however.  Looking  about  the  House  he  remarked,  ''Well, 
I  see  the  birds  are  flown.''  Amid  cries  of  ''  privilege, 
privilege,"  he  withdrew  to  join  the  soldier-guard  he  had 
left  outside.  Shortly  after  this  the  parliamentary  and  the 
royalist  parties  came  to  blows. 

744.  Civil  War.  —  Southern  and  eastern  England,  with 
their  towns,  prosperous  farms,  and  large  estates,  supported 
Parliament.  Northern  and  western  England  stood  by 
the  king.  The  king's  supporters,  gentlemen  in  fine 
dress,  their  hair  in  long  curls,  were  called  ''  cavaliers." 
Their  opponents,  with  shaven  heads  and  simple  clothing, 
were  known  as  "  roundheads.''  For  the  disciplined, 
intensely  religious  roimdheads  the  cavaliers  were  no 
match  in  battle.^  At  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  the 
forces  of  Parliament  were  completely  victorious. 

By  1647  Charles  was  driven  to  take  refuge  with  the 
Scotch  army,  which  surrendered  him  to  Parliament. 
As  the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  were  likely  to  be  too 
favorable  to  the  king,  Colonel  Pride  of  the  army  drove 
them  out,  an  act  known  as  '^  Pride's  Purge."  The  king 
was  tried  at  once,  was  condemned  to  death  as  a,  **  tyrant, 
traitor,  and  murderer,"  and  was  beheaded  (1649). 

746.  The  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.  —  Elngland 
was  now  declared  a  "  Commonwealth."  The  first  need  of 
the  new  government  was  to  establish  order,  a  task  which 

>  The  Puritan  army,  the  "  new  Model,"  made  up  of  sincere,  eameet 
Puritans  who  prayed  and  kept  their  powder  dry,  was  modeled  after  a 
Yegiment  of  horsemen,  the  famous  "Ironsides*^  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
"lovely  company/*  as  their  commander  called  them,  without  intentional 
irony. 
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was  completed  by  the  great  Puritan  leader  Oliver  Crom- 
well with  cbaracterisUc  thoroughnefla.    Ireland  was  sub- 
dued in  a  campaign  of  unusual  severity.'    A  new  insur- 
rection of  Scotchmen  who 
were  loyal  to  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  completely  sup- 
pressed. 

In    1653  Cromwell  was  ?''™'S^" 

made   "  Lord    Protector."  tector. 

Really  he  was  no  more  ruler 
of  England  than  he  had 
been  since  the  death  of 
Charles  I,  for  his  was  the 
master  mind  of  both  Com- 
monwealth and  Protector- 
ate. This  Puritan,  a  plain 
man  of  the  plain  people,  ouverc^mwdi. 

by  virtue  of  his  honesty,  his  uprightness,  and  his  thorough- 
ness, stands  out  as  the  greatest  Englishman  in  seventeenth 
century  political  life. 

746.   The  Puritan  Commonwealth.  —  Cromwell's  was  PopuiMity 


chiefs,  as  the  EngliBb  hod  ooDtrol  of  only  >  mull  Kreti  around  Dublin. 
InnirractionB  during  Eliubelh'*  nign  gave  opportunity  to  take  landi.  ^^|^'' 
eopecially  in  Uljter  (Northeastern  Ireland),  on  which  Scotch  and  English 
settlers,  usually  Preebj^rians,  were  settled  by  EHiiabeth  and  James  I, 
Charlea  I'a  adviser,  Straffoid,  ruled  Ireland  severely,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  England,  a  terrible  inaumctiDD  broke  out.  Women  and 
children  were  slaughtered  by  tbousaoda.  Cromwell's  invasion  established 
order,  really  for  tbe  first  time  In  Irith  history.  The  Irish  lords  wer« 
forced  to  migrate  to  the  western  part  of  the  island,  their  lande  being  cott- 
Bscated  and  distributed  among  Cromwell's  soldiers  and  others.  Later  the 
large  crops  of  potatoes  made  it  possible  for  the  Irish  to  support  large 
families  on  small  farms,  but  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1739  and  Id 
1846aiidlS4eBndl847wasfollowedbyveryMveiefaiaines.  Owiogtothe 
ioterfereoce  of  the  English  laws  and  to  the  competitioD  of  Irishmen  who 
were  willing  to  live  on  an  almost  exclusively  potato  diet,  many  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  emigrated  to  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  eiehteeoth  oentury. 
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Charles  I.  He  made  the  name  of  England  feared  abroad. 
His  firmness  toward  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish,  and 
his  successes  in  the  wars  with  HoUand  and  Spain,  made  him 
popular  at  home.  Under  him  business  prospered,  as  was 
natural,  for  the  opposition  to  the  king  had  been  chiefly 
the  opposition  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes. 
This  Puritan  Commonwealth  was  an  interesting  political 
e3q)eriment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  despotic  in 
character,  it  was  presumably  based  on  an  ''  Instrument 
of  Government,"  which  was  a  written  constitution,  the 
first  ever  used  by  a  large  country.  The  government 
favored  liberty  of  the  press,  for  which  Cromwell's  secre- 
tary, the  great  poet,  John  Milton,  had  pleaded  during 
the  Civil  War.  It  tried  to  establish  religious  toleration, 
without  great  success.  The  Puritan  revolution  did  not 
fail  —  although  it  seemed  to  fail  —  since  it  had  stood  for 
ideas  that  very  soon  made  England  the  first  modem  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  Europe. 


The  sur- 
vival of 
Cromwell's 
policy 
after  the 
Restora- 
tion (1660). 


Reaction 

against 

••Puritan- 


sm. 


»» 


The  Last  Stuart  Absolutism  (1660-1688  a.d.) 

747.  Restoration  (1660)  and  Reaction.  —  Cromwell 
died  in  1658.  Under  his  son  the  Protectorate  was  a 
failure.  All  classes  desired  a  return  of  the  Stuarts.  In 
1660  the  Restoration  occurred,  the  son  of  Charles  I 
becoming  king  with  the  title  of  Charles  II.  Many  of 
the  Puritan  laws  were  declared  null  and  void,  but  others, 
for  example,  the  Navigation  Act  of  1661  to  build  up  the 
shipping  of  England  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch,  were 
re^nacted  to  make  them  legal.  In  the  next  war  with 
the  Dutch,  New  Netherland  became  English  territory. 

As  the  Puritans  had  been  very  severe,  especially  in 
enforcing  a  ^'  puritanical "  Sabbath  and  in  interfering 
with  sports  and  pleasures,  there  was  a  reaction  from 
simple,  severe  living.     People  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
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treme,  led  by  the  king  and  the  courtiers,  who  had  grown 
accustomed  in  their  exile  to  the  lax  moral  standards  of 
the  Continent.  Butler's  Hudibras,  written  at  this  time, 
caricatured  the  Puritans  and  all  that  they  stood  for. 
**  Puritanism  "  was  almost  literally  laughed  out  of  existence. 

Charles   tried   to   obtain   religious   toleration  for  his  Quarrel 
Catholic  friends,  but  Parliament  passed  many  laws  against  ^^'^r^jj 
Catholics  and  Dissenters.^    In  spite  of  the  new  Habeas  and  Parlia- 
Corpus  Act,^  which   protected  the  people   against  the  ???°*2^®' 
king's  judges,  Charles  ruled  very  arbitrarily.    Near  the  lorCatho- 
close  of  his  reign,  he  took  away  the  charters  of  London  ^^• 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

748.  Beginnings  of  Political  Parties.  —  The  first  Eng-  The  first 
lish  poHtical  parties  were  formed  at  this  time.  The  great  ^^^^^ 
nobles  and  the  merchants  who  opposed  the  king's  arbitrary 
government  united  under  the  name  of  Whigs,  which  was 
applied  to  them  at  first  in  contempt ;  while  the  conserva- 
tives, the  gentry,  and  the  clergy  who  upheld  the  king 
were  known  as  TorieSf  from  the  name  given  to  Irish 
outlaws.  We  can  understand  from  these  names  that 
the  political  parties  of  that  time  did  not  love  each  other 
any  better  than  do  the  parties  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

In  London  and  in  other  towns  it  was  the  custom  after  Use  of  the 
the  Restoration  for  groups  of  men  to  come  together  in  the  ^^f^^.  „ 

political 

*  The  "Cavalier  Parliament"  of  the  Restoration  was  overwhelmingly    ^"^"^ 
royalist.     Among  the  laws  against  Dissenters  were  the  Corporation  Act, 
keeping  Dissenters  from  holding  office  in  municipal  corporations  and  to 
some  extent  in  Parliament ;   an  Act  of  Uniformity,  requiring  clergymen 

and  teachers  to  assent  to  everything  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
the  Conventicle  Act,  forbidding  Dissenters  to  hold  religious  services ;  and 
the  Five  Mile  Act,  which  did  not  allow  a  dissenting  minister  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  any  place  where  he  had  been  a  pastor. 

*  In  1679  Parliament  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  No  person 
accused  of  crime  could  be  held  in  prison  for  years,  as  Eliot  had  been,  but 
must  be  brought  before  a  court  within  twenty  days  after  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  had  been  issued  in  his  behalf. 
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How  James 
II  alienated 
hisBup- 
porters  and 
the  nation. 


The  peti- 
tion and 
trial  of  the 
seven  bish- 
ops. 


*'  coffee  houses."  Here  public  questions  were  discussed 
and  public  sentiment  was  created.  It  was  easier  for 
parties  to  organize  and  carry  on  their  work  when  their 
followers  could  meet  every  day  and  talk  about  their 
affairs  over  a  cup  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate.  This 
opportunity  for  discussion  was  especially  valuable  since 
the  government  controlled  absolutely  the  only  news- 
paper that  was  published  in  London. 

749.  The  Absolutism  of  James  U  (168&-1688). — 
James  II  was  the  most  narrow  and  least  able  of  the 
Stuart  kings.  In  three  short  years  he  made  enemies 
of  almost  all  his  subjects.  He  appointed  in  the  army, 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  universities  Catholics  who 
legally  could  not  hold  office  under  a  law  of  Parliament, 
the  Test  Act.  James  maintained  that  he  had  the  right 
to  suspend  such  laws  as  he  pleased,  since  he  was  king. 

In  1688  James  II  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
by  which  still  further  favors  were  granted  to  Cathohcs 
and  Dissenters.  The  Dissenters  refused  privileges  which 
were  also  extended  to  Cathohcs.  James  ordered  that  the 
Declaration  be  read  in  all  churches.  Seven  bishops 
petitioned  the  king,  asking  that  they  should  not  be  forced 
to  read  the  Declaration.  They  were  arrested  for  libel 
and  tried  in  Westminster  Hall.  To  the  amazement  of 
the  king  and  the  joy  of  all  England,  the  jury  broug;ht  in 
a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty." 


The  Tbiumph  op  Constitutional  Govebnmbnt 


Coming  of 
William  of 
Orange  and 
flight  of 
James  II. 


760.  The  Revolution  of  1688.  —  Just  before  the  trial 
of  the  bishops  a  son  was  bom  to  James  II.  Before  that 
time  it  had  been  expected  that  James  would  be  succeeded 
by  his  Protestant  daughter  Mary,  who  was  married  to 
William  of  Orange,  the  Protestant  leader  of  continental 
Europe  against   Louis  XIV    (§  761).    This  son   would 
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undoubtedly  be  brought  up  a  Catholic.  A  number  of 
prominent  nobles  united  in  inviting  Mary  and  William 
to  come  to  England.  When  William  accepted,  James 
was  deserted  by  every  one,  soldiers,  courtiers,  and  ad- 
visers. He  started  to  leave  England  and  was  captured ; 
but  William  made  his  escape  easy,  as  he  did  not  wish 
James  II  to  meet  the  fate  of  his  father,  Charles  I. 

A  convention  of  prominent  men  invited  William  and  Adoption  of 
Mary  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne  and  agreed  upon  a  ^^^°' 
Declaration  of  Right.      In  1689  a  regular  Parliament  (1689). 
adopted  a  somewhat  similar  Bill  of  Rights.^    It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  English  constitution  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  single  written  law,  such  as  our  national  Constitu- 
tion, but  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  important  docimients, 
statutes,  and  customs'  which  decide  what  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  really  shall  be.    Of  these  dociunents 
three  are  more  important  than  others.  Magna  Carta, 
1216  A.D.  (§  690),  the  Petition  of  Right,  1628  a.d.(§  740), 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  1689. 

761.   Importance    of   the    Revolution   of    1688.  —  The  The  tovem- 
Revolution  of  1688  marks  the  end  of  royal  absolutism  ^^^^ 
in  England.    Since  1688  the  English  king  has  reigned  aristocracy 
rather  than  governed.     The  real  governing  power  has  ^JJ^^^u^. 
been   Parliament.      In   other   words,   England  in   1688  (1688-1832) 
abandoned  the  absolutism  which  continued  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  for  at  least  a  century  longer  and  which 
still  exists  to  a  large  extent  in  Germany  and  Russia.    She 
became  a  constitutional   monarchy,  not  a  democracy. 

^  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  a  declaration  of  principles  rather  than  a  series  of 
laws.  It  announced  what  ought  to  be  rather  than  what  is.  It  declared 
illegal  the  suspending  of,  or  dispensing  with,  laws,  the  raising  of  revenue 
or  the  keeping  of  troops  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  petition.  It  favored  free  elections  to  Parliament,  free 
speech  in  Parliament,  frequent  meetings  of  Parliament,  free  trials,  and 
lighter  fines.  It  selected  William  and  Mary  as  monarchs  to  be  followed 
by  Anne,  a  Protestant  daughter  of  James  II. 
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Parliament  has  governed  England,  but  Parliament  in  turn 
was  controlled  by  the  aristocracy,  usually  the  commercial 
aristocracy,  for  the  commercial  classes  naturally  desired  a 
government  that  would  favor  them.  For  a  century  and  a 
half  England  was  governed  chieSy  by  the  Whig  aristoc- 
racy, for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  were 
aristocrats,  and  the  Lords  controlled  the  election  of  mem- 


HouaeaoT  Purliament,  Modero  View. 

bers  to  the  House  of  Commons  most  of  the  time  until 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  passed. 
Civil  lib-  702.   Influence  of  the  Revolutioo  of  1688  on  Individ- 

^liuclij  ""*'  ""^  Liberty.  —  A  very  important  result  of  the  Revolution 
liberty  of  1688  was  its  effect  upon  individual  liberty  in  England. 

^^  '"  It  has  been  the  boast  of  Englishmen  that  England  needed 
only  to  retain  liberty,  whereas  other  peoples  were  obliged 
to  acquire  it  after  a  long  struggle ;  yet  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  average  Englishman  was  not  free  in 
the  twentieth  century  sense.  He  did  not  have  the  right 
to  vote  nor  did  he  acquire  that  privilege  until  compara- 
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lively  recent  years,  but  he  did,  through  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  obtain  many  personal  or  civil  rights  which  he 
had  not  enjoyed  before. 

He  obtained  the  right  of  petition,  the  right  of  free  Civil  rights 
speech,  and  the  right  of  a  free  press.     Religious  toleration  *^**^'?^ 
was  granted  to  all  Protestants.     The  privileges  of  jury  Engliah- 
trial  and  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  were  of  real  value  ™®»oniy- 
after  1688,  since  the  king  no  longer  interfered  with  the 
judges  and  the  courts.^ 

768.   The  Supremacy  of  Parliament.  —  The  most  im-  Parliament 
portant  result  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  namely,  the  ^^^^^f  ^^^ 

sucoesaion 

supremacy  of  Parliament  over  the  king,  was  shown  in  to  the 
several  ways  and  in  several  laws.     First  of  all,  Parliament  }^^^  ^^ 

,  its  own 

destroyed  the  doctrine  of  "  divine  right "  by  deciding  in  elections. 
1689,  and  again  in  1701,  who  should  occupy  the  throne 
of  England.  Parliament  provided  for  new  elections  of 
members  at  least  every  three  years  (now  five  years). 
Judges  were  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  unless 
removed  by  Parliament. 

Parliament  not  only  controlled  the  raising  of  revenue  Parliament 
but  it  decided  the  purposes  for  which  that  money  should  *"f "  ^"^' 

*^     '^  ■'  plete  con- 

be  spent.    Before  1688  the  kings  had  used  as  they  pleased  troi  of  both 

the  money  raised  by  themselves  or  appropriated  for  them  '^^^  ^^ 
by  Parliament.     By  the  Mutiny  Act  the  king  could  keep 
troops  only  one  year  without  the  full  support  of  Parlia- 
ment.   With  the  control  of  both  the  purse  and  the  sword 
Parliament  was  unquestionably  supreme  over  the  king. 

764.  Cabinet  Government.  —  Greatly  as  its  power  was  WOliam  and 
increased.  Parliament  could  not  very  well  enforce  the  ^^J^^ie  ** 
laws  as  well  as  make  them.    But  it  could  compel  the  to  select 

minifitera 
>  Strangely  enough  these  rights  were  not  granted  to  Scotchmen  or   acceptable 
Irishmen,  nor  were  they  given  to  American  colonists,  with  the  exception  of   to  Parlia- 
religious  toleration  to  Protestants ;  but  the  fact  that  these  rights  there-   ment. 
after  were  "rights  of  Englishmen**  and  that  the  American  colonists  had  a 
good  English  example  which  they  were  not  slow  to  follow  is  of  importance 
in  the  constitutional  development  of  America  as  well  as  of  England. 
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king  to  rule  through  ministers  who  did  not  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  Parliament. 
William  III  found  that,  by  selecting  ministers  who  were 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  could  rule  better  and  get  more  of  the 
things  that  he  wanted.  William's  sister-in-law,  Anne, 
who  became  ruler  on  his  death,  was  much  more  careful  to 
select  ministers  who  were  in  favor  with  Parliament. 
Develop-  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  without  heirs,  the  throne 

SSnet        of  England  was  occupied  by  the  House  of  Hanover,  of 
govern-         which  the  present  king,  George  V,  is  a  member.     The 
ShTHoSBe^'  first  Hanoverian,  George  I,  was  a  German,  unable  to 
of  Hanover,  speak  EngUsh  and  little  interested  in  English  politics. 
He  left  to  his  ministers  the  ruling  of  Great  Britain,  Elng- 
land  and  Scotland  having  been  really  united  in  1707. 
His  ministers  and  those  of  George  II  could  not  rule  unless 
they  controlled  Parliament.    Hence  they  needed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hence  they  were 
finally,  as  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to-day  are  really, 
selected  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.    This 
cabinet  system  was  of  slow  growth.    George  III  tried  to 
follow  the  advice  of  his  mother  and  "  be  king."    For  a 
few  years  he  was  able  to  rule  through  ministers  of  his  own, 
but  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  people  in  Great  Britain  forced  him  to  go  back 
to  cabinet  government. 
Changes  766.   The  American  Colonies  during  the  Seventeenth 

^nd  ^*  Century.  —  In  the  quarter  century  before  the  CivU  War  in 
period  of  England,  the  Virginia  colony  had  become  a  success, 
cotenLa-  l*"^6ly  through  the  success  of  the  tobacco  plantations, 
tion  (1660-  and  the  New  England  group  of  colonies  had  been  estab- 
1686).  lished,  chiefly  by  Puritans.     In  the  quarter  century  fol- 

lowing the  Restoration,  the  English  conquered  the  Dutch 
colony  of  New  Netherland,  because  they  wanted  the 
territory  and  its  fur  trade,  and  because  they  wished  to 
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cripple  Dutch  commerce  wherever  possible.  The  ac- 
quisition of  these  Dutch  possessions  united  the  New 
England  colonies  on  the  north  with  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia on  the  south.  In  this  acquired  territory  a  new, 
important  Quaker  colony,  Pennsylvania,  was  planted  a 
few  years  later  by  William  Penn.  About  the  time  that 
New  Netherland  was  conquered,  the  English  expanded 
still  farther  south,  the  new  colony  of  Carolina  being 
created  south  of  Virginia. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  the  old  settlements  and  Organlia- 
these  new  colonies  were  organized  as  regular  colonies,  with  *'^jf!2°" 
some  self-government  and  more  or  less  definite  duties  to  and,  super- 
England.    A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  popularly  ^^ri^^* 
called  afterward  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  appointed  to  oolomes. 
supervise  the  colonies.    In   1686,   during  the  reign  of 
James  II,  all  of  the  northern  colonies  were  united  under 
the  name  Dominion  of  New  England.    The  old  charters 
were  annulled  and  Edmimd  Andros  was  made  military 
governor  of  this  consolidated  colony.    This  Dominion  of 
New  England  was  broken  up  as  soon  as  James  II  was 
driven  from  the  throne  of  England,  and  self-government 
was  restored   or  established  in  the   small   colonies  of 
America.^ 

766.   Summary.  —  When   Elizabeth    died,    James    of  The  early 
Scotland   became   the    first   Stuart    king    (1603-1625).  |^J^J^^ 
He  tried  to  rule  by  "  divine  right,"  opposing  the  sugges-  (1603- 
tions  of  the  Puritans  for  simpler  church  services  and  ^^^Q). 
refusing  concessions  to  Parliament  except  in  exchange 
for  supplies.    Charles  I  (1625-1649)  was  more  attractive 
than  his  father  but  no  more  wise  in  dealing  with  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  1628  Parliament  forced  Charles  to  sign  the  Petition  The  Puritan 
of  Right  which  restricted  his  rights  as  king.    Charles  J^^*^**"* 
managed  without  Parliament  for  eleven  years,   estab-  leeo). 

>  See  Ajihley,  American  History,  §§  7&-79. 
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lishing  a  uniform  high  church,  levying  taxes  under  the 
guise  of  ship  money,  and  trying  to  force  the  English 
church  service  on  the  Scotch.  This  policy  caused,  first, 
the  great  migration  to  New  England  and,  later,  the  opposi- 
tion of  Parliament  to  the  king.  In  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  ministers  and  methods  of  Charles  were  attacked.  In 
1642  the  Civil  War  began,  in  which  the  roundheads  were 
completely  victorious  over  the  cavaliers.  Charles  was  be- 
headed as  a  traitor,  and  a  Commonwealth  was  declared. 
Under  the  Conunonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  Cromwell 
ruled  strictly  but  wisely. 

In  1660  the  Restoration  occurred.  Charles  II  (1666- 
1685)  became  king  and  most  of  the  Puritan  laws  were 
repealed.  Charles  tried  to  rule  absolutely.  James  II 
(1685-1688)  suspended  the  laws,  adopted  other  absolute 
methods,  and  was  very  unpopular.  When  a  son  was  bom 
who  would  be  brought  up  a  Catholic,  James  was  forced 
by  the  commercial  aristocracy  and  William  of  Orange 
Triumph  of  to  flee  from  England.     The  results  of  this  Revolution 

Uo^^gov-  ®^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  make  Parliament  supreme  over  the  king 
emment.  and  to  give  individuals  certain  Uberties,  as  speedy  trials, 
freedom  of  speech,  a  free  press,  and  religious  toleration  for 
all  Protestants.  New  laws  provided  for  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  assured  frequent  meetings  of  Parliament,  and 
control  by  that  body  of  taxation,  the  army,  and  other 
subjects.  Still  later  the  House  of  Commons  gained  the 
right  to  control  the  ministers,  or  the  Cabinet. 
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Questions 

1.  What  was  meant  by  the  "divine  right"  of  a  king  to  rule? 
Why  did  Parliament  object  to  it?  How  did  the  dootrine  of 
divine  right  affect  the  making »of  laws?  the  enforcement  of  laws? 
the  collection  of  revenue? 

2.  Trace  the  rise  of  the  Puritans.  Show  the  differences 
between  the  different  parties.  What  do  we  in  America  owe  to 
Puritanism? 

3.  How  was  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  Parliament 
affected  by  the  religious  wars  and  by  the  ambition  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I  to  play  the  part  of  patrons  to  continental  Protestants? 

4.  Give  provisions  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  How  did 
Charles  raise  revenue,  before  1628?  after  1628?  Show  how 
Laud's  church  policy,  ship  money,  and  proposed  church  changes 
in  Scotland  brought  on  a  rebellion.  Why  was  New  England 
settled  after  1629  and  not  at  some  other  time  ? 

5.  What  was  the  Long  Parliament?  What  did  it  do?  De- 
scribe Puritan  rule  under  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate. 

6.  Why  is  the  Restoration  (1660)  important  in  En^rlish 
history?  Show  how  the  government  after  1660  changed  its 
colonial  policy,  how  it  reflected  the  wishes  of  the  people  more 
than  before,  and  how  it  did  more  for  the  commercial  classes. 

7.  State  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  ohief 
events,  and  the  two  general  results. 

8.  Name  and  discuss  at  least  three  ways  in  which  Parlia- 
ment was  supreme  over  the  king  after  1688;  three  respects  in 
which  people  had  more  rights. 

9.  Trace  the  early  development  of  cabinet  government  in 
England  and  show  the  connection  between  commercialism  and 
English  government. 

A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  (1450-171£9» 

For  earlier  history  see  page  510. 

5.  England  during  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

(a)  The  Renaissance  (§§  630-646,  652-661,  669). 
(6)  England  during  the  Renaissance,  §§  648-649. 

(c)  Economic  changes,  §§  662-664. 

(d)  The  Reformation  (§§  671-683,  687-689). 

(e)  The  Reformation  in  England,  §§  684-686. 

>  SectioDS  in  parentheseB  are  to  be  used  for  explanation  or  oomparison. 
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6.  Elizabethan  England. 

(a)  Conditions  on  the  Continent  (§§  601-696,  700-702). 
(6)  Early  part  jf  Elizabeth's  reign,  §§  607-698. 

(c)  England  and  foreign  oomplioations,  {§  699,  737  n. 

(d)  Poverty,  crime,  and  luxury,  {§  714-717. 

(e)  Schools  and  literature,  §§  718-719,  726,  729. 
(/)  Industry  and  expansion,  {{  720-723. 

7.  Constitutional  Development  (1603-1715). 

(o)  Government,  §{  724^725. 

(6)  Divine  right  and  Parliament,  I,  5§  737-739. 

(c)  Divine  right  and  Parliament,  II,  §§  740-744. 

(d)  Commonwealth  and  Restoration,  {{  745-747. 

(e)  The  Revolution  of  1688,  {§  748-750. 
(/)  Results  of  the  revolution,  §§  751-753. 
(g)  English  government  after  1688,  {  754. 

Ih)  The  American  colonies,  {§  723,  727,  742,  755. 
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767.  General  Character  of  Louis'  Reign.  —  A  year 
after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV,  a  lad  of  five  years, 
became  king  of  France.  His  reign  of  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  century  (1643-1715)  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  courts 
and  of  wars.  It  will  always  stand  as  the  most  perfect 
type  of  absolutism ;  "  but,  despite  all  its  real  and  not  incon- 
siderable success,  the  reign  was,  in  the  larger  sight  of  his- 
tory, a  reign  of  deceiving  ambitions  and  profound  failure."  ^ 

During  the  boyhood  of  the  king  the  real  ruler  of  France 
was  the  Italian,  Mazarinj  a  cardinal  who  tried  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  Richelieu.  With  the  death  of  Mazarin, 
Louis  became  king  in  fact.  The  character  of  his  rule  is 
indicated  in  that  oft-quoted  phrase,  which  Louis  him- 
self probably  never  used :  "  I  am  the  State."  To  govern 
absolutely,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  France,  to  be  the 
center  of  the  most  distinguished  court  in  Europe,  to  be 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  world  politics ;  these  were  the 
ambitions  of  Louis  XIV. 

768.  Bxtravagance  of  Louis'  Court.  —  Louis  spent  vast 
sums  on  his  court.  He  erected  at  Versailles  a  magnificent 
new  palace.  This  was  the  first  truly  royal  palace  that 
the  French  kings  had  ever  had.  To  Louis'  court  at  Ver- 
sailles flocked  all  of  the  nobles  of  France.  The  highest 
honor  for  a  man  of  good  birth  was  a  position  at  court,  for 


>  Adams,  Growth  of  the  French  Natifm, 
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QO  burgher,  however  auccessful,  was  allowed  a  share  in  the 
festivities  at  Versailles.  There  was  do  disgrace  so  keen 
for  a  prominent  noble  as  exclusion  from  the  presence  of 
the  king.  Political  feudalism  could  have  no  hold  against 
an  absolutism  supported  by  such  prestige  and  splendor. 
This  court  was  copied  by  all  other  ambitious  monarchs. 
French  became  the  language  of  diplomats.  French 
methods  of  dress  and  of  palace  decoration,  French  cer- 
emonials and  French  literature  became  the  fashion. 
Louis  XIV's  international  as  well  as  national  preeminence 
was,  in  a  real  sense,  that  of  an  autocratic  social  leader. 

7fi9.   Colbert.  —  To  pay  for  the  extravagances  of  the 
court  and  the  heavy  expenses  of  Louis'  wars  required  the  "'f^Ji" 
services    of     a     great  iamof 

financier    and    econo-  Colbert, 

mist,  Colbert.  Colbert 
doubled  the  revenues 
of  the  king  without 
adding  to  the  taxes 
pud  by  the  people,  but 
he  was  more  than  a 
minister  of  finance. 
He  is  even  better 
known  as  the  foremost 
advocate  of  mercantil- 
ism (§  727).  Being 
anxious  to  build  up 
the  manufactures  of 
France,  he  created  a 
series     of     protective  ^,^^ 

tariffs    which     practi- 
cally excluded  from  France  foreign  manufactured  articles 
that  would  compete  with  French  maniifactures.     By  this 
protection  Colbert  built  up  many  new  industries  such  as 
that  of  silk  spinning  and  weaving. 
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Colbert  also  secured  laws  which  r^ulated  the  making 
of  many  articles.  Such  a  system  is  called  patemaUsm, 
for  it  looks  after  the  people  with  the  care  that  a  father 
might  show.  So  much  supervision  might  have  been 
helpful,  if  the  old  rules  of  the  trade  gilds  had  not  still  been 
in  force  in  France,  and  if  trade  had  not  been  restricted  by 
the  medieval  systems  of  toUs.  What  France  needed  was 
more  freedom  rather  than  more  regulation. 

760.  Economic  Effects  of  Revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1686).  —  Soon  after  the  death  of  Colbert,  Louis  XIV, 
influenced  no  doubt  by  his  favorite,  Madame  de  Main- 
te-non',  began  to  persecute  the  Huguenots.  In  the  homes 
of  those  that  refused  to  renounce  their  religion,  there  were 
quartered  dragoons  who  were  allowed  many  excesses. 
In  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (§  702)  was  revoked.  The 
Huguenots,  hard-working,  industrious,  and  prosperous, 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  hold  religious  services  but 
were  forbidden  to  leave  France.  In  spite  of  that  prohi- 
bition, many  did  leave  the  coimtry,  carrying  their  skill 
and  their  thrift  to  Holland,  Prussia,  England,  or  America, 
a  great  economic  loss  to  France. 

761.  Wars  of  Louis  XIV  for  New  Eastern  Boundaries. 
—  Louis  XIV  wished  to  protect  Paris,^  which  is  near  the 
northeastern  boimdary  of  France.  He  also  desired 
new  territories  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  River.  He  tried 
first  to  seize  the  Belgian  Netherlands.*  He  was  victorious 
imtil  the  Dutch  formed  against  him  a  successful  coalition 
of  several  coimtries.  Later,  Louis  made  war  upon  the 
Dutch.  Under  the  leadership  of  their  new  Stadtholder, 
William  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  formed  a  new  coalition 


^  The  neameBS  of  Paris  to  the  northeastern  French  boundary  was  an 
important  cause  of  the  great  German  "drive"  through  Belgium  and  north- 
eastern France  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  European  war  in  1914. 

*  These  are  also  known  as  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  as  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  being  held  first  by  Spain  and  then  by  Austria. 
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against  LouIb,  and  won  the  war,  which  brou^t  Louis  more 
enemies  than  victories. 

Louis'  next  move,  some  ten  years  later,  was  to  seize  Bobuuuiib 

the  Palatinate  along  the  Rhine.'    This  attempt  was  made  f/^^^d 

just  a  few  months  before  James  II  was  driven  from  the  Hundred 

throne  of  En^and,  when  Louis'  chief  opponent,  William  ^^  b»- 

of  Orange,  became  king  of  England  as  William  III.  tweoD 


164S  1780  After  1S71 

JOABTEBS  BODNDARIES  OP  FRANGB 

England  was  now  brot^ht  definitely  into  the  wars  with 
France,  her  conflicts  with  her  ancient  enemy  continuing 
until  Napoleon  was  beaten  by  Wellington  at  Waterloo  in 
1815.  This  series  of  ware  U  aometimes  called  the  Second 
Hundred  Years'  War,  They  were  due  to  old  rivalry  and 
to  dynastic  jealousies,  to  competition  for  trade  and  foreign 
markets,  but  chiefly  to  a  desire  for  colonial  supremacy  in 
America  and  in  India. 
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762.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1701-1713). 
—  Louis  XIV  was  not  content  to  make  France  larger  and 
more  prominent.  He  persuaded  the  childless  king  of 
Spain,  Charles  II,  to  select  Louis'  younger  grandson  as  his 
heir.^  Without  great  delay  an  alliance  of  several  countries, 
including  England  and  Austria,^  was  formed  against 
Louis.  Each  ally  wished  to  maintain  the  '^  balance  of 
power,"  which  should  keep  any  one  coimtry  from  beconoing 
too  powerful.  Led  by  the  brilliant  but  unstable  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  by  the  able  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
the  forces  of  the  allies  won  a  notable  victory  over  the 
French  army  at  Blen'heim  near  the  upper  Danube  (1704). 
When  the  triumphant  allies  sought  to  invade  France  they 
were  unsuccessful,  however,  because  of  a  great  chain  of 
fortresses  built  by  a  French  engineer,  Vau-ban'.  Their  vic- 
tories therefore  did  them  little  good,  especially  after  1711, 
when  the  Archduke  Charles  became  emperor  of  Germany. 

The  allies  could  no  more  permit  Charles  to  rule  both 
Spain  and  Germany  than  they  could  allow  Philip  to  be 
king  of  Spain,  with  the  possibility  that  he  might  also  be- 
come king  of  France.  They  agreed,  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  (1713),  that  Philip  should  be  king  of  Spain  on 
condition  that  the  thrones  of  France  and  Spain  should 
never  be  united.' 

*  Since  Louis*  mother  was  the  granddaughter  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  and 
his  wife  had  been  a  Spanish  princess,  he  induced  Charles  to  leave  the 
throne  of  Spain  to  Philip,  younger  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  As  Louis 
had  received  assurance  from  most  European  monarchs  that  they  would 
not  object  to  a  Bourbon  king  on  the  throne  of  Spain  as  well  as  on  that  of 
France,  he  cried  out  in  exultation,  **  The  Pyrenees  are  no  more." 

*  Austria  put  forward  the  Archduke  Charles  as  the  claimant  of  the 
allies  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Spain  wanted  Philip  but  feared  that  Spain 
might  be  absorbed  by  France. 

'Austria  gained  the  Belgian  Netherlands  and  Spanish  territories  in 
Italy.  The  house  of  Savoy  acquired  Sardinia,  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent kingdom  of  Italy.  England  kept  Gibraltar,  which  she  had  captured 
during  the  war,  and  secured  from  France  Acadia,  all  of  Newfoundland,  and 
territory  around  Hudson's  Bay  in  Amerioa. 
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This  war,  known  in  America  as  Queen  Anne's  War,  Ensland 
marks  the  second  stage  in  the  rise  of  England  as  a  world  ^^^ 
power,  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  representing  the  first.    It  loses, 
left  France  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  hampered  by  a  useless 
and  extravagant  court.    After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  in 
1715,  France  no  longer  enjoyed  the  prestige  and  the  power 
that  had  been  hers  under  the  ''  grande  monarchie." 

The  Rise  of  Russia 

763.  Russia   before    Peter   the    Great.  —  Under   the  Russia 
successors  of  Rurik  the  Viking  (§  463)  the  Russians  were  JSe^^f^^ 
converted  to  the  Greek  CathoUc  form  of  Christianity  and  Norsemen 
enjoyed  considerable  trade  with  the  Byzantine  empire.  Mongols. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  country  was  overrun  by  the 
westernmost  of  the  Mongols  or  Tartars,  called  the  Golden 
Horde.    To  the  leaders  of  the  Golden  Horde  the  princes  of 
Russia  paid  tribute  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Finally  the  princes  of  Moscow,  having  brought  all  of  the 
neighboring  Russian  nobles  imder  their  sway,  revolted 
against  the  rule  of  the  Golden  Horde.    They  had  little 
difficulty  in  gaining  their  independence,  for  the  day  of 
Mongol  supremacy  was  over,  except  in  China  and  in  India. 

Under  Ivan  the  Great  and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  contem-  The  new 
poraries  of  the  Tudor  monarchs,  a  new  Russia  arose  in  R*^«» 
eastern  Europe.     The  people  were   still  barbarians  and  iii  and 
they  still  clung  to  Mongol  customs.    Through  the  Mus-  ^^"^  ^* 
covy  Company  (§  722)  they  had  established  a  Uttle  trade 
with  England,  but  they  were  essentially  an  Asiatic  people 
in  their  ideas,  their  interests,  and  their  development. 

764.  Peter  the   Great.  —  The  modernizing  of  Russia  Personality 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great.     Peter  *"^  p"J" 

.  .      .  poses  of 

became  the  sole  king  of  Russia  in  the  year  1689,  at  the  Peter, 
beginning  of  the  Second  Hundred  Years'  War  between 
France  and  England.     He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
personaUty  and  a  hard  worker.    A  ruler  of  no  genius,  yet 
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possessed  with  a  determination  to  make  Russia  a  Ehiropean 
country,  Peter  was  in  many  respects  a  barbarian  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

To  understand  western  civilization  Peter  spent  two  years 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  working  as  a  common 
ship  carpenter  in  Holland  and  stud3ang  everything  with 
untiring  interest  and  zeal.  He  tried  to  absorb  European 
culture  and  civilization  in  order  that  he  might  know 
through  experience  what  his  people  should  have.  Al- 
though he  made  himself  the  absolute  ruler  of  Russia,  he 
introduced  mdny  reforms. 

766.  Reforms  of  Peter  the  Great.  —  On  his  return  from 
the  West,  Peter  persuaded  or  forced  the  Russians  to  adopt 
many  European  customs.  In  place  of  the  long  cloaks,  he 
insisted  that  the  people  wear  the  short  trousers  and  the 
hats  in  use  in  western  Europe.  He  placed  a  heavy  tax  on 
beards.  When  many  of  the  nobles  still  kept  their  patri- 
archal beards,  it  is  said  that  he  stood  at  a  gate  of  Moscow 
and  with  his  own  hands  cut  off  the  offensive  ornaments. 

Peter  brought  to  Russia  thousands  of  able  and  skillful 
foreigners,  who  should  teach  his  people.  He  tried  to 
establish  workshops  or  factories  like  those  in  the  West. 
He  sought  to  build  up  trade  between  Holland,  England, 
and  Russia.  Many  religious  reforms  were  introduced 
that  won  him  the  dislike  of  some  pious  people  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  established  many  schools  of  an  eminently 
practical  character,  engineering  schools  or  business  col- 
leges rather  than  classical  schools.  He  encouraged  his 
subjects  to  translate,  to  print,  and  to  read  European 
books  on  history,  agriculture,  economics,  and  other  subjects 
which  would  help  them  understand  European  civilization.^ 


1  Peter  did  not  allow  women  to  be  kept  in  oriental  seclusion,  as  had 
been  done,  but  urged  them  to  appear  in  public  without  veils  and  in  open 
litters.  He  insisted  that  engaged  couples  should  be  allowed  to  see  each 
other,  and  break  off  the  engagement  if  they  did  not  desire  to  marry. 
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Peter  did  not  succeed  perfectly,  for  the  Russians  really  Opposition 
believed  their  proverb  "  novelty  brings  cfJamity,"  yet  ^^^^i^ 
he  hastened  the  Europeanization  of  Russia.    To  prevent  and  of  his 
the  undoing  of  his  work,  Peter  in  1718  caused  the  death  ^^  Alexis. 
of  his  son  Alexis  by  torture,  because  Alexis  stood  for  the 
'^  old  order  "  and  opposed  the  innovations  of  his  father. 

766.   Expansion  of  Russia.  —  As  Russia  grew  out  of  Ruaoa's 
the  principaUty  of  Moscow,  it  has  always  been  an  inland  ^|^[^jj' 
country.    A  great  deal  of  Russia's  history  consists  in  an  and  conflict 
attempt  to  gain  seacoaat.    Large  a^  she  is  to-day,  Russia  ^^^^  ,^^ 
has  almost  no  outlet  to  the  outside  world  and  very  little  the  Baltic, 
valuable    seacoast.    Although    all    of    the    Romanoffs  ^ 
have  felt  the  great  need  of  desirable  sea  outlets,  Peter  the 
Great  realized  that  need  more  than  any  other.    The 
opportunity  seemed  to  come  to  Russia  when  the  king  of 
Sweden  died  in  1697,  leaving  a  son  Charles  XII  only 
fifteen  years  of  age.    For  a  century  Sweden  had  been  the 
great  power  of  the  North,  and  her  possessions  aroimd  the 
Baltic  kept  other  countries  away  from  that  sea.    At  first 
Charles  defeated  all  of  hiB  enemies  by  his  brilliant  strategy, 
but  his  successes  turned  his  head.    In  the  end  he  was  com- 
pletely beaten  by  Peter. 

In  the  north,  on  the  Neva  River,  Peter  founded  a  new  Ruaaian 
capital,  facing  the  West  and  in  touch  with  western  civiUza*  f^^\ 
tion.    This  was  Pet'ro-grad,  for  two  centuries  called  St.  Sea  coast 
Petersburg.    Peter  also  tried  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  ?^^'^*j. 
Black  Sea,  but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful.^    The  desire  nopie. 
to  gain  an  outlet  from  the  Black  Sea  via  Constantinople 
aroused  the  antagonism  first  of  England  and  France,  and 

^  In  1613  a  Russian  noble,  Michael  Romanoff,  became  ciar.  His 
descendants  have  since  occupied  the  Russian  throne.  They  are  called 
Romanoffs. 

*  It  was  left  for  his  great  successor,  a  German  princess,  Catherine  II, 
who  married  Peter's  grandson,  to  gain  for  Russia  lands  on  the  Black  Sea.    * 
She  also  acquired  part  of  Poland  from  the  three  partitions  of  Poland 


1772,  1793,  1795). 
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Russia  in 
Siberia  and 
in  Central 
Asia. 


later  of  Germany,  the  struggle  for  Constantinople  having 
been  an  important  featm^  of  international  diplomacy 
during  the  last  century. 

Before  Peter's  time  traders  and  merchants  had  crossed 
the  plains  of  Siberia.  Like  the  French  traders  and 
explorers  who  at  this  time  were  gaining  the  Mississippi 
Valley  for  France,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trappers 
that  were  securing  British  America  for  England,  even  in 
Peter's  day  these  men  carried  Russian  rule  to  the  Pacific. 
A  few  years  later,  Bering's  explorations  brought  Russians 
to  Alaska,  which  later  (1867)  was  sold  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  other  lands  were  added  in  central 
Asia  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  near  Japan.  Trade  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  making  of  the  Russian  empire  as 
well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  British  empire. 


Slow  devel- 
opment of 
Branden- 
burg under 
the  Hohen- 
Bollems. 


The  Rise  of  Prussia 

767.  Early  History  of  Brandenburg.  —  Russia  was  not 
the  only  new  power  that  arose  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
for,  a  few  years  later,  the  coimtry  that  we  know  as  Prussia, 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  began  to  play  an  important 
part  in  European  politics.  Modern  Prussia  has  grown 
out  of  that  mark  of  Brandenburg  which  was  established 
as  a  bulwark  or  buffer  state  against  the  invasions  of  the 
Slavs  (§  462).  By  the  Golden  BuU  (1356)  the  ruler  of 
Brandenburg  was  recognized  as  a  regular  "  elector " 
of  the  emperor  and  was  called  for  several  centuries  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  After  1415  these  electors  be- 
longed to  the  House  of  HohenzoUem,  of  which  the  present 
German  emperor  is  a  member. 

The  HohenzoUerns  were  not  received  with  open  arms  by 
their  nobles,  but  they  quickly  put  an  end  to  opposition  by 
using  the  fifteenth  century  prototypes  of  the  Krupp  guns 
which  have  been  so  effective  in  the  present  European  war. 
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The  second  elector  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  mark.  Branden- 
"  From  that  day  to  this,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  broomeB 
each  ruler  in  turn,  by  inheritance,  by  purchase,  by.  con-  Protestant 
quest,  or  by  peaceful  annexation,  has  added  something  to  ^^**"** 
his  original  domains.''  ^    Most  of  the  people  of  Branden-  Pnuaia. 
burg  were  Protestants,  but  the  elector  did  not  become 
a  Protestant  until  after  his  mother  had  lived  for  several 
months  at  the  home  of  Martin  Luther.     In   1618  the 
elector  became  the  ruler  of  the  duchy  of  East  Prussia,  a 
feudal  dependency  of  Poland. 

768.  Prussia  before  Frederick  the  Great.  —  The  ablest  Rule  of  the 
ruler  of  Prussia  before  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  "  Great  g^^r. 
Elector,"  who  made  himself  absolute  in  his  scattered  pos- 
sessions and  by  his  skill  in  diplomacy  gained  important 
concessions  for  Prussia.     He  encouraged  the  inunigration 

of  skilled  artisans,  especially  when  Louis  XIV,  by  revoking 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  drove  some  of  the  Huguenots  out  of 
France. 

In  1701  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  became  the  king  Grand- 
of  Prussia.^    His  successor,  the  father  of  Frederick  the  {^S^rM^^ 
Great,  saved  money,  trained  a  large  army,  and  gathered  Frederick 
a  famous  bodyguard  of  giant  grenadiers.  ^^^-^-^ 

769.  Frederick    the     Great     (1740-1788).  —  Frederick  Frederick 
the  Great  became  king  of  Prussia  a  quarter  of  a  century  ^^  PruM** 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  and  fifteen  years  after  Peter 

the  Great  passed  away.  We  shall  not  follow  him  far, 
for  his  life  work  belongs  distinctly  to  modern  history. 

*  Henderson,  Short  History  of  Oermany,  II,  p.  2. 

'  He  did  not  possess  more  territories  than  before,  and  of  course  Bran- 
denburg was  worth  forty  Prussias.  Why  then  was  he  called  king  of 
Prussia  and  not  king  of  Brandenburg?  The  reason  is  this.  Within  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  there  was  opposition  to  the  creation  of  any  more 
kingdoms,  but  Prussia,  unlike  Brandenburg,  was  outside  of  the  empire. 
The  emperor  was  therefore  persuaded,  in  return  for  money  and  troops 
that  he  needed  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  to  let  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  call  hifn^elf  king  of  Pniflsia. 
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Frederick  was  a  man  of  ambition  and  intelligence,  a  war" 
nor,  a  statesman,  and  a  patron  of  all  the  arts.     During  his 
rule  agriculture  and  trade  prospered,  legal  and  social  re- 
forms were  made,  and  Prussia  waxed  great. 
The  Wax  of      Frederick  had  just  become  king  when  the  emperor  died, 
Sl^Suo-     1«*™8  °o  son.    The  youthful  Maria  Theresa  ascended  the 
oaMloD.  Austrian  thtvne. 

Her  father  had 
tried  to  secure 
international 
agreements  that 
her  territories 
and  power  should 
be  respected. 
Frederick  the 
Great  immedi* 
ately  tried  to 
get  for  himself 
the  province  of 
Silesia,  to  which 
he  thought  he 
had  a  fur  claim. 
France  and  other 
countries  joined 
him  in  his  war 

Frederick  the  Great.  -      .     .    ,j,  -_ 

agamst  Austria. 

Maria  Theresa  found  friends  in  England  and  Holland,  but 
Frederick's  victories  in  the  field  caused  her  to  buy  his 
withdrawal  from  the  war  by  the  cession  of  Silesia.  This 
was  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  known  in  America 
as  King  George's  War. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1756,  there  broke  out  in  Europe, 
in  America,  and  in  Asia  a  great  international  conflict 
known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  this  war  England 
and  Prussia  were  arrayed  against  France,  Austria,  Spain, 
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and  other  countries.     It  was  a  war  between  Austria  and  Seven 
Prussia  for  supremacy  in  central  Europe,  ending  with  slight  ^^ea>^ 
gains  for  Prussia.    But  it  was  a  war  preeminently  for  fliotfor 
colonial  supremacy  in  the  new  world  and  the  old  between  !?1?™._ 
the  old  deca3dng  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  new 
constitutional   kingdom  and   empire  of  Great  Britain. 
France  lost  all  of  her  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America 
and  in  India.     The  brilliant  success  of  the  English  under 
the  guidance  of  her  great  prime  minister,  William  Pitt, 
marked  the  third  step  in  the  rise  of  England  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  world  power. 

770.  Summary.  —  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV  of  France  Age  of 
was  a  period  of  display,  the  grand  monarque  being  the  ^^^^^^^ 
first  personage  in  Europe.  Louis'  minister,  Colbert,  im- 
proved the  finances,  created  protective  tariffs,  and  regu- 
lated industry.  Louis  counteracted  the  good  effect  of 
Colbert's  work  by  spending  vast  sums  on  his  palace  and 
court  at  Versailles  or  on  his  wars,  and  by  revokii^  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  thereby  driving  many  thrifty  Huguenots  out 
of  France.  Because  most  of  western  Europe  was  united 
against  him,  Louis  failed  in  four  wars,  those  against  the 
Belgians  and  against  the  Dutch,  and  those  fou^t  for  the 
possession  of  the  Palatinate  and  to  place  his  grandson  on 
the  Spanish  throne.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  closed 
the  period  of  French  greatness  but  not  of  French  ab- 
solutism. 

Modem  Russia  grew  out  of  the  principality  of  Moscow  The  riae 
when  the  Moscow  princes  threw  off  the  Mongol  yoke.  **' 
The  Europeanization  of  Russia  was  due  largely  to  Peter 
the  Great  (1682-1725),  who  made  himself  absolute,  brought 
in  foreigners,  and  introduced  western  books,  schools  and 
customs.  Russia  enlarged  her  territories  to  the  Baltic 
Sea,  at  the  expense  of  Sweden ;  to  the  Black  Sea,  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey;  and  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 
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The  rise  Brandenburg,  under  the  Hohenzollems,  became  Prot- 

of  Pniasia.  eg^ant  and  acquired  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  In  1701  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia. 
The  two  great  Prussian  rulers  before  the  nineteenth  century- 
were  the  Great  Elector  and  Frederick  the  Great,  both  of 
whom  were  famous  in  war  and  in  peace.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  however,  Prussia's  territories  were 
still  much  scattered  and  she  was  inferior  to  Austria  as  a 
German  power. 
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Questions 

1.  In  what  way  was  Louis  XIV  famous?  In  what  respects 
was  he  great?  Show  how  his  court  at  Versailles  was  valued  by 
the  nobles  and  by  other  monarchs. 

2.  What  did  Colbert  do  for  France?  Why  was  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  an  economic  as  well  as  a  religious 
mistake? 

3.  Discuss  Louis'  objects  in  making  war.  Why  did  he  fail? 
In  what  respect  or  respects  did  he  succeed  ?  Give  the  provisions, 
and  show  the  importance,  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 

4.  Trace  the  history  of  Russia  before  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great.  How  did  Peter  learn  western  ways?  How  did  he  make 
himself  absolute?     How  did  he  Europeania&e  Russia? 

5.  Discuss  the  expansion  of  Russia.  Why  is  more  seacoast 
a  present  need  of  both  Russia  and  Germany?  Will  not  the 
time  come  when  Russia  will  seize  the  seacoasts  that  she  needs? 

6.  Is  the  policy  of  the  ruling  Hohenzollem  different  from  that 
of  his  ancestors  as  explained  in  section  767? 

7.  Why  is  modem  Prussia  largely  the  work  of  the  Great 
Elector  and  of  Frederick  the  Great? 

8.  What  was  the  general  nature  of  absolutism  in  England 
during  the  seventeenth  century  and  later  on  the  Continent? 
How  did  it  pave  the  way  for  revolution?  Give  a  r6sum6  of  the 
old  order  (consult  f  f  730-735). 
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HISTORY  CORRELATION  OUTLINE* 
Elements  and  Definitions 

L  Dbfinitions:  Qeneral. 

a.  First  group. 

(1)  History  is  a  record  of  human  progress. 

(2)  CivUizatian  —  The  sum  total  of  man's  achievement 
may  be  called  civilization.  It  is  measured  by 
the  degree  of  his  political,  economic,  and  social 
development. 

(3)  InstitiUions  —  A  political,  economic,  or  social  organ- 
ization of  mankind  to  carry  out  a  particular 
work  may  be  called  an  institution. 

(4)  Social  Science — Literally,  it  is  the  science  of  society. 
Educationally  from  the  secondary  school  point  of 
view,  it  includes  history,  as  defined  above,  civics, 
(i.e,  the  citizen,  his  relation  to  society,  and  the  civic 
organization  of  society  to-day),  and  the  elementary 
principles  of  economic  and  social  organization  and 
activities. 

b.  Second  group. 

(1)  Races  are  those  groups  of  mankind  divided  accord- 
ing to  origin.     (Sometimes  we  speak  of  modem  na- 

^  The  outlines  given  in  Part  II  of  the  Appendix  represent  the  material 
worked  out  tentatively  by  the  Department  of  Social  Science  of  the  Pasa- 
dena High  SchooL  It  seems  advisable  to  have,  for  those  students  who 
take  at  least  two  or  three  years'  work  in  history,  a  set  of  definitions,  ex- 
planations, and  outlines  which  can  be  used  by  the  student  in  his  iSrst 
year's  work,  and  used  without  essential  change  in  later  years.  It  is  de> 
sirable  that  the  student  shall  learn  or  understand  each  of  these  defini- 
tions or  statements  at  the  first  time  during  the  year  at  which  they  can  be 
brought  most  satisfactorily  into  the  work.  By  the  close  of  the  first  year 
the  student  should  understand  all  essential  terms  or  definitions,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  use  them  in  future  work,  and  as  the  basis  of  later 
ocNinee  in  Social  Science. 
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tions  as  races,  e,g,  the  French  race,  or  we  call  quasi- 
nations  races,  e.g.  the  Irish  race.) 

(2)  A  nation  is  a  group  of  people  who  live  within  a 
definite  territory  under  an  independent  govern- 
ment and  have  common  ideals  and  interests. 

(3)  A  8iate  is  a  political  organization  of  a  group  of 
people  living  within  a  definite  territory. 

e.   Distinction  between  the  terms  political,  economic,  and 
social. 

(1)  The  term  politiccd  is  applied  to  organizations  or 
activities  connected  with  government. 

(2)  The  term  economic  is  applied  to  those  activities 
that  deal  with  the  creation  or  the  use  of  wealth. 

(3)  The  term  social^  in  the  narrow  sense,  applies  to 
individuals  or  to  groups  of  men  in  relation  to 
other  groups  of  men. 

2.   DEFii>nTioNs  AND  Terms  :  Social. 

a.  General. 

(1)  The  name  society  may  be  applied  to  any  large 
group  of  people  who  have  important  relations  with 
one  another. 

(2)  Sociology  is  the  science  of  society,  the  term  being 
used  in  the  narrow  sense. 

b.  Classes  of  people.  —  Society  is  divided  into  classes 
based  upon  political  or  economic  position. 

IN  THX  PAST  AT  PRB8BNT 

(Classification  based  on    wealth  or 
work.) 

(1)  Kings  and  princes.  (1)  Capitalists. 

(2)  Nobles.  (2)  Professional  people  and  mer 

(3)  Merchants.  chants. 

(4)  Artisans  and  peasants.  (3)  Independent  workers. 

(5)  Serfs.  (4)  SkiUed  laborers. 

(6)  Shives.  (5)  Unskilled  laborers.  . 

c.  Social  groups. 

(1)  The  smallest  group,  distinctively  social ;  the  family. 

Different  types  of  families  are : 

(a)  Patriarchal  family ;  a  family  including  several 

generations  and   all  directly  related  families, 

under  the  rule  of  the  oldest  living  male  ancestor, 

or  patriarch. 
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(b)  Polys^amist  family ;  a  family  iooluding  one  hus- 
band and  many  wives. 

(c)  Modem    family;    Based    upon    monogamott. 
marriage,  one  husband  and  one  wife. 

(2)  Intermediate  groups  (chiefly  political  and  economic ; 
called  communities, 

(3)  Large  social  groups  (also  political),  the  ntUions. 

d.  Religion  is  a  system  of  faith  or  worship  in.  a.  higher 
power,  or  ideal  of  life  separate  from  material  life. 

e.  Other  social  institutions  or  methods. 

(1)  Education  is  the  process  of  preparing  for  life. 

(2)  Ethics  is  the  art  of  right  living.  The  term  ethical 
means  almost  the  same  as  moral.  Earlier  religions 
seldom  combined  "religion"  and  ethics. 

(3)  EtfoltUion  is  the  process  of  gradual  development. 

(4)  Revolution  is  the  process  of  radical  and  abrupt  change. 

(5)  The  Standard  of  Living  rises  as  old  comforts  become 
new  necessities,  and  rises  again  as  old  luxuries 
become  first  comforts  and  finally  necessitiee. 

3.  DEFnnrioNS  and  Terms:  Economic. 
a.   General 

(1)  Economics  is  the  science  of  wealth;  or  economics  is 
the  science  that  deals  with  the  satisfaction  of 
human  wants. 

(2)  Wealth  is  the  sum  total  of  those  material  goods 
which  can  be  used  to  satisfy  human  wants. 

(3)  Capital  is  any  form  of  wealth  that  is  used  to  produce 
more  wealth.  Good  examples  of  capital  are  tools 
and  raw  materials. 

6.  Economic  processes. 

(1)  The  name  production  is  given  to  the  processes  of 
creating  wealth.  There  are  three  factors  of  pro- 
duction : 

(a)  Land ;  that  is,  natural  agents  or  resources, 
(6)  Capital, 
(c)  Labor. 

(2)  Distribution  is  the  division  of  wealth  among  those 
persons  or  those  factors  that  share  in  the  creation 
of  wealth. 

(3)  Exchange  is  the  process  by  which  one  transfers  a 
oonmiodity  which  he  does  not  want  for  one  that 
he  does. 
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(a)  Direct  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another 
is  called  barter. 

(b)  Money  is  a  commodity  and  instrument  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  That  is,  a  man  with 
goods  trades  his  goods,  not  for  other  goods, 
but  for  money,  with  which  he  can  then  buy 
whatever  he  pleases. 

(4)  Transportation  consists  in  the  carrjdng  of  com- 
modities from  one  place  to  another.  Two  chief 
methods  are  by  water  and  by  land. 

(a)  Water  transportation  was  first  by  canoe,  then 

by  oar-propelled  boats,  then  by  sail,  and  then 

by  steam. 
(&)  Land  transportation  was  first  by  horseback  or 

by  caravan,  then  by  two-wheel  car,  by  wagon, 

and  by  train  (steam  engine). 

(5)  Consumption  is  the  process  of  using  wealth.  Com- 
modities which  are  consumed  may  be 

(a)  Necessities,  or 

(b)  Comforts,  or 

(c)  Luxuries. 

e.  Classes  of  producers. 

(1)  An  employer  is  one  who  provides  place  of  work,  raw 
materials,  and  plan  of  the  work  and  methods. 

(2)  A  free  laborer  is  one  who  is  personally  free,  who 
works  for  the  employer  for  wages  or  payment  in 
commodities. 

(3)  A  peasant  is  one  who  may  be  free  or  partly  free,  who 
earns  his  own  living  from  the  soil,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  owes  obligations  to  some  noble. 

(4)  A  serf  is  a  laborer  who  is  bound  to  the  land  and 
cannot  be  sold  except  with  the  land. 

(6)  A  slave  is  one  who  is  personally  not  free  and  may  be 
taken  anywhere  by  his  owner. 

d.  Classes  of  industries. 

(1)  Agriculture  is  the  science  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

(2)  Industry  in  the  narrower  sense  means  the  manufac- 
ture of  raw  materials  into  finished  products. 

(3)  Trade  or  commerce  refers  to  the  exchange  of  goods 
between  one  person  and  another  or  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 
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e.   Forms  of  industry. 

(1)  Handicrafts.  Handicraft  work  is  work  done  by 
hand  in  the  small  shop  or  in  the  home.  Used  ex- 
clusively before  1750  a.d. 

(2)  Factory  System.  A  factory  is  a  place  where  the 
employer  furnishes  machinery,  provides  raw  ma- 
terials, and  gathers  workers  to  produce  finished 
products. 

(3)  Large-scale  Production.  If  agriculture  or  commence 
or  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  a  large  number  uf 
people,  engaged  in  a  single  business,  then  we 
have  large-scale  production. 

(4)  Monopoly.  Any  branch  of  business  controlled  by  a 
person  or  a  group  of  persons  is  a  monopoly.  If  the 
government  grants  exclusive  control  to  this  group, 
they  have  a  legal  monopoly. 

4.    DBPINmONS   AND  TeRMS  :      POLTFICAL. 

a.   A  constitviion  is  the  fundamental  law  for  the  govern- 
ment of  any  state. 
&.   Eands  of  government. 

(1)  A  monarc;/ is  a  state  ruled  by  one  person.  It  may  be 
limited  or  absolute ;  limited  if  the  king  shares  his 
authority  as  ruler  with  others  (nobles  or  common 
people) ;  absolute  if  he  has  sole  legal  authority. 

(2)  An  aristocracy  is  a  state  ruled  by  nobles.  If 
arbitrarily  ruled  by  a  few  nobles,  it  is  called  an 
oligarchy. 

(3)  A  democracy  is  a  state  ruled  by  the  poeple.  It  is 
called  a  pure  democracy  if  ruled  directly  through 
a  mass  meeting,  such  as  the  Athenian  assembly  or 
New  England  town  meetings.  If  the  people  are 
governed  through  representatives ^  they  have  a  re- 
publican or  representative  democracy. 

e.  Units  of  government. 

(1)  Geographical  areas  of  government. 

(a)  The  dty  is  a  small,  closely  settled  area  with  a 
separate  government,  independent  or  depend- 
ent. The  city  state  of  ancient  times  was  a 
larger  area  of  which  some  one  city  was  head. 
(&)  A  kingdom  is  a  state  ruled  by  a  king, 
(c)  An  empire  is  a  large  state  which  combines  dif- 
ferent   races     or     several     semi-independent 
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states,  and  is  ruled  by  a  king  or  queen  or 

emperor. 
(2)  System  of  cheeks  and  balances. 

(a)  All  states  are  divided  into  political  subdivisions. 
(6)  If  practically  all  power  is  centered  in  the  state, 

then  the  government  is  called   cevircdized. 
(c)  If  the  political  subdivisions  have  considerable 

self -government,  then  the  state  is  decentralized, 
(jd)  If  there  is  practically  a  balance  between  the 

state  and  the  poHtical  subdivisions,  then  we 

have  a  federal  ataie^  although   the  state  itself 

is  more  important  than   the    subdivisions, 
(e)  If  the  political  subdivisions  are  more  important 

than   the   state,  then  we  have   a   league   of 

states,  or  a  confederalion, 
(/)  A  balance  may  be  established  between  two  or 

more  oodrdinate  branches  of  government  rather 

than  between  two  governments. 

d.  Branches  of  government. 

(1)  The  legialative  branch  of  government  makes  the 
laws ;  that  is,  it  declares  what  customs  shall  be  law 
or  it  makes  laws  in  the  form  of  statutes.  When  the 
statutory  laws  are  brought  together  into  a  system 
of  laws,  the  summary  is  called  a  code, 

(2)  The  executive  branch  enforces  or  applies  the  law. 
The  higher  executives  may  be  called  magistraUs, 
The  minor  executives  form  a  police  force. 

(3)  The  judicial  branch  interprets  the  law,  usually  by 
trying  cases  brought  before  it.  These  cases  may 
be  criminal^  if  they  involve  offenses  against  society 
as  a  whole,  or  civil,  if  they  are  disputes  between 
two  persons  or  groups. 

e.  Rights  of  citizenship. 

(1)  A  citizen  is  a  member  of  a  state.     His  position  is  j 
usually  better  than  that  of  a  subject.  ! 

(2)  Citizenship  rights  may  be  civil  rights,  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  Uf e  and  property ;  or 

(3)  Political  rights,  dealing  with  rights  or  privileges  in 
connection  with  the  government  of  a  state. 

/.   Colonization. 

(1)  A  colony  consists  of  a  body  of  people  who  settle  in  a 
different  locality  from  that  of  their  native  land. 
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and  who  may  be  dependent  on  or  independent 
of  the  home  government. 

(2)  The  Greek  colony  was  made  up  of  citizens  of  the 
Greek  city  state  who  lost  their  home  citizenship 
in  establishing  a  colony. 

(3)  The  Roman  colony  was  a  military  outpost. 

(4)  The  American  colonies  in  colonial  times  were  settle- 
ments of  Europeans  who  retained  their  European 
citizenship  but  were  dependent  on  the  mother 
country. 
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CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY »  (to  1648  a.d.) 

Paleolithic  Period 
Neolithic  Period 

Ancient  Period 

Ancient  Near  East 

First  Egyptian  Calendar 
Menes,  first  king  of  Egypt 

First  use  of  copper  tools 
First  Babylonian  civilization 
Middle  kingdom  in  Egypt 
Hammurabi  and  his  Babylonian  Empire 
Golden  Age  of  Minoan  rulers  in  Crete 
Thotmes  III,  Empire  of  Egypt 

Early  Phcenician  colonization 
Early  Mycensean  civilization 

First  use  of  iron  tools 
Trojan  War 

Hebrew  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon 
Beginning  of  Assyrian  Empire 
Capture  of  Samaria  and  deportation  of  i>eople 
Fall  of  Nineveh,  end  of  Assyrian  Empire 
Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
Cyrus  the  Great  of  Persia 
Capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 
Beginning  of  Ionic  revolt 
Wars  between  Persia  and  Greece 
Expedition  of  the  10,000  into  Persia 
Peace  of  Antalcidas  between  Persia  and  Sparta 
Battle  of  Arbela,  end  of  Persian  Empire 


B.C. 

4241? 
3400? 

2800? 

2000? 

1900 

1500 

1479 

1350 

1183? 

1015^935 

740 

722 

606 

586 

5r>3-529 

538 

499 

490^79 

401 

387 

331 


1  Consult  also  chronological  tables  on  pages  121,  214-217,  376,  530- 
531,  674-675. 
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B.C. 

800-600 

776-772 

621 

594 

509 

490 

480 


461^31 

431-404 

415-413 

405 

404 

404-371 

371 

371-362 

3as 

333-323 
301 

197 
168 
146 


753? 

753?-509 

508 

494 

451 

445 

396 

390 

367 

343-272 

281-275 

264-241 


Greece 

Colonization  in  Black  Sea  and  near  Sicily 

Lycurg:us  and  Spartan  law 
First  Olympiad 
Draco's  code  of  laws 
Reforms  of  Solon  in  Athens 
Reforms  of  Cleisthenes  in  Athens 
Battle  of  Marathon  against  Persia 
ThermopylflB  and  naval  battle  at  Salamis 

Confederacy  of  Delos 

Rise  of  the  Athenian  Empire 
Athens  under  Pericles 
Peloponnesian  War 
Sicilian  expedition 
Athenian  defeat  at  iEgospotami 
End  of  Athenian  ^premacy 
Period  of  Spartan  supremacy 
Battle  of  Leuotra 
Period  of  Theban  supremacy 
Victory  of  Philip  of  Macedon  at  Chseronea 
Conquests  of  Alexander  outside  of  Greece 
Battle  of  Ipsus  between  Alexander's  successors 

Period  of  AchsBan  and  iEtolian  lea^rues 
Battle  of  CynoscephalsB 

Battle  of  Pydna»  victory  of  Rome  over  Macedon 
Destruction  of  Corinth  and  end  of  Greek  inde 
pendenoe 

Rome 

Founding  of  the  city  of  Rome 
Period  of  Roman  kings 
Formation  of  the  Roman  Republic 
Secession  of  the  plebs  to  the  Sacred  Mount 
Rule  of  the  decemvirs 
Revolutions  in  favor  of  the  plebs 
Capture  of  Veii  —  first  Roman  conquest 
Pillage  of  Gauls  in  Rome 
The  Liicinian  reform  laws 
Conquest  of  Italy  by  Rome 
Wars  with  Pyrrhus 
First  Punic  War 
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218-201  Hannibal  and  the  Second  Punic  War 

207  Battle  of  the  Metaums  River 

202  Battle  of  Zama,  end  of  Hannibars  military  career 

146  Destruction  of  Carthage  by  Rome 

133  Beginning  of  the  Revolution 

133,  122  The  Gracchi  and  attempted  reforms 

90-88  The  Social  War 

82-79  Dictatorship  of  Sulla 

65  Conquests  of  Pompey  the  Great 

63  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 

60  Formation  of  first  triumvirate 

58-50  Conquest  of  Gtful  by  CsBsar 

46-^  Supremacy  of  Julius  CsBsar 

31  Battle  of  Actium  and  triumph  of  Ootavius 

27  B.C.-14  A.D.     Principate  of  Augustus 

A.D. 

9  Defeat  of' Varus  by  Germans 

29  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ 

End  of  principate,  beginning  of  absolutism 
98-1 17  Reign  of  Trajan 

1 1 7-138        Reign  of  Hadrian 
180  End  of  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 

212  Citizenship  conferred  on  most  Romans 

Barrack  emperors 
284  Reorganization  of  Roman  Empire  by  Diocletian 

312  Battle  of  Milvian  Bridge,  triumph  of  Constantine 

325  Council  of  Niceea 

376  Invasion  of  empire  by  Visigoths  via  Danube 

395  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  death   of 

Theodosius 

Medibval  Period 

Barbarian  invasions  via  rivers  Danube  and  Rhine 
449  Anglo-Saxon  Invasion  of  Britain 

451  Battle  of  Ch&lons,  defeat  of  the  Huns 

476  End  of  Roman  Empire  in  the  West 

481-511         Reign  of  Clovis  (Frank) 
474-526         Reign  of  Theodoric  (Ostrogoth) 

Establishment  of  barbarian  kingdoms 
527-565         Reign  of  Justinian  (Eastern  Empire) 
622  The  hegira  of  Mohammed 
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A.D. 

664 
718 
732 
754 
800 
827 
843 

871-899 

962 
987 
1054 

1059 

1066 

1077 

1096 

1154-1189 

1191 

1198^1216 

1215 

1250 

1270 

1295 

1302 

1309 

1338 

1350 

1360 

1377 

1381 

1414 

1431 

1453 


Council  at  Whitby,  England 

Defeat  of  the  SaracenB  before  Constantinople 

Defeat  of  the  Saracens  at  Tours  (France) 

Pepin  king  of  the  Franks 

Charlemagne  crowned  emperor 

England  united  under  Egbert 

Treaty  of  Verdun 

Second  inyasion  of  barbarians 
Alfred  the  Great  (England) 

Beginnings  of  the  feudal  system 
Holy  Roman  Empire  established  by  Otto  I 
Hugh  Capet  founds  new  line  of  French  kings 
Final  split  between  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 

Greek  Catholic  Church 
Beginning  of  investiture  strife  between  papacy  and 

empire 
Conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy 
Canossa 

Beginning  of  crusades 
Reign  of  Henry  II  (of  Anjou)  in  England 
Climax  of  Third  Crusade 
Innocent  III  Pope 
Magna  Carta 

End  of  struggle  between  papacy  and  empire 
End  of  crusades 

Model  parliament  of  Edward  I,  England 
First  estates-general  in  France 
Beginning  of  Babylonian  captivity 
Beginning  of  Hundred  Years'  War 
Black  Death 
Peace  of  Bretigny 
Beginning  of  Great  Schism 
Peasant's  Revolt  and  Wyclif's  teaching 
Council  of  Constance 
Joan  of  Arc  burned 

Invention  of  printing 
Capture    of    Constantinople.     End   of   Hundred 
Years'  War 
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Transition   to  Modern   Times 

Beginning  of  monarohies  in  western  Europe 
1485  Beginning  of  Tudor  rule  in  England 

1492  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 

1517  Beginning  of  Reformation  when  Luther  posts  theses 

1520  Circumnavigation  of  globe 

1521  Diet  of  Worms 

1534  English  act  of  supremacy 

1545-1563  Council  of  Trent 

1555  Peace  of  Augsburg 

1558-1603  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  England 

Huguenot  wars  in  France 

1579  Union  of  Utrecht  (Netherlands) 

1588  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 

1598  Edict  of  Nantes  issued  by  Henry  IV  of  France 

1603  Beginning  of  Stuart  rule  in  England 

1618  Beginning  of  Thirty  Years'  War 

1628  Petition  of  Right 

1629  Beginning  of  great  migration  to  New  England 
1542-1547  Civil  War  in  England 

1648  Peace  of  Westphalia,  end  of  Thirty  Years'  War 
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A'bra-ham,  53 
Abeolutism.  660-670 
Achiean  League,  175,  187 
A-chie'ans,  103 
A-chil'les,  101 
A-crop'o-lis,  152,  195 

plan  of,  (U.)  153 

present  condition  of,  (ii.)  116 

restoration  of,  (ii.)  frontiapi^oe 
Act,  Mutiny,  653 

Navigation,  648 

of  Succeemon,  589 

of  Supremacy,  589 

Test,  650 
Actium,  270 
Ad-ri-a-no'ple,  318 
Ad-ri-at'ic  Sea,  127 
£gean  area,  95-120 

early  civilisation  of,  98-101 

geography  of,  95 
.£-gos-pot'a-im,  157 
i£-mil'i-U8  Paul'us,  208 
i&ne'as,  103 
i&ne'id,  103 
^s'chy-lufl,  190 
A-«'tius,  319 
^}-to'U-an  League,  175 
A'garde,  42 
Ag-a-mem'non,  101 
A-gath'o-cles,  240 
Affee.  three  historic,  8 

Cretan  and  Mycenean,  90-101 

'Feudal,  381-531 

HeUenic,  134-169 

Helleniatic,  169-177 

Homeric,  101-104 
Ag-inKx>urt',  battle  of,  505 
Agriculture,  of  Arabs,  479 

in  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  34,  83 

of  England  in  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 567,  625 

of  Greece,  91,  103 


on  the  Manor,  400, 524 ;  Plowing, 
Reaping,  etc.,  (iis.)  398-399 

in  prehistoric  times,  23 . 

Roman,  255.     See  Irrigation 
Ag-ri-gen'tum,  111 
Al'a-ric.  333 
Ai-bi-gen'ses,  419 
Al-d-bi'a-des,  156 
Al'cuin,  358 
Alexander,  164-167 

conquests  of,  165,  167 

division  of  empire  of,  170 

portrait  of,  164 
Aiezandiia,  166,  476 

and  Roman  culture,  208 

as  intellectual  center,  174 

commerce  of,  173 
Alfred  the  Great,  370 
Al'lah,  352 
Allies,  Roman,  231 
Alphabet;     connection    with   sign 
writing,  25 

of  PhoBnicians,  52,  81 

origin  of,  81 
Ai'pine  race.  27 
Alps  mountains,  362,  364 
Al-sace',  366 
Altar  of  Zeus,  (U.«)  171 
Alva,  duke  of,  600 
America,  discovery  and  exploration 
of,  559-560 

English  colonies  in  seventeenth 
century,  644,  655 

settlement  of,  626 
A-me-ri'go  Ves-pu'cius,  559 
Am-phic'ty-o-ny,  105 
Amphitheater,    Greek,     154,     (il.) 
148 

Roman,    205;     Colosseum,    (il.) 
281 ;  restored,  (il.)  295 
A-nab'a-siB,  193 
Angelo,  Michael,  545,  (il.)  546 
Angles.  336,  487 
An'jou,  491 
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Anne,  Queen,  654 

An-tig'o-ne,  190 

An-ti'o-chuB  of  Syria,  248 

Antonines,  311 

Antony,  Mark,  270-271 

Antwerp,  455 

Ap'en-nine  mountains,  218,  362 

ApoUo.  104,  106 

ApoUo  Belvidere,  (il.)  200 

Apostles,  315 

Appian  Way.  298,  (il.)  298 

Apprentice,  465 

Aqu»  Sex'ti-e,  264 

Aqueducts,  282.  (ils.)  284.  298 

A'qui-taine.  491,  504 

Arabs,  civilisation  of,  354, 448, 479- 

480.  537-538 
Aragon,  552 
A-ra'tus,  175 
Ar-beaa,  167 
Arch,  279-280 
Ar-chi-me'des,  205 
Architecture,  Babylonian,  75 

Bysantine,  542 

Egjrptian,  74 

Gothic.  426-427.  543-544,   (Us.) 
461.  463.  543 

Greek.  152-154.  194-197 

orders  of  Greek,  (il.)  195 

Moorish.  542 ;  Alhambra,  (il.)  481 

Roman.  290-293 

Romanesque,  542 
AKchons.  115 
A-re-op'a-gus,  154 
Arian  faith,  .'^7,  348 
A'ri-ans.  317.  347-348 
Ar-is-ti'des.  136 
Aristocracy,  in  Athens,  1 17 

in  Greece.  188 

in  Rome,  224-227 
Ar-is-toph'a-nes,  192 
Ar^is-tot-le,  203.  209 
Armada.  Spanish.  603-604 
Ar-me'ni-a,  159 
Army,  Carthaginian.  242 

Macedonian,  159.  165 

Roman.     See  Roman  army 
Art,  Cretan.  99,  (il.)  99 

Greek,  194-201 

medieval.  542-544 

prehistoric.  15.  (il.)  14 

Renaiseanoe,  545-549 


Arthur,  King,  legends  of,  612;   io 

armor,  (il.)  393 
Articles,  Thirty-nine,  590 

Twelve,  569 
Artillery.  Roman,  (il.)  249 

medieval.  (U.)  394 
Artisans,  medieval,  464-460 

in  Near  East,  65 

Roman.  287 
Arts,  industrial,  Arab,  481 

in  Egypt.  39 

medieval,  464,  466 

in  the  Near  East,  86 

Paleolithic,  18-21 
Assembly,  Athenian,  148 

of  Germans,  326.  344 

Roman,  224,  225,  261 
As-shur-ban'i-pal,  46,  80 
Assyrian  empire,  44 
AsH33rr^i-ans.  44 
Astrolabe.  558 
Ath-a-na'sius.  317 
A-the'na,  (U.)  152 
Athens,   architecture  of,   152-154 
194-197 

art  of.  194-201 

democracy  in.  148-150,  188 

early  government  of,  116 

Golden  Age  of.  145-154 

in  HellenisUc  Age.  171 

literature  of.  189-194 

location  of.  96.  115 

in  Peloponnesian  war,  154-167 

in  Persian  wars.  134-142 

philosophy  of,  201-207 
At'ti-ca.  96 
At/ti-la.  319 
Augsburg.  472 

Diet  of .  585  IL ' 

Peace  of.  586.  607,  608  n. 
Au'gus-tine.  349 
Au-gus'tus.  272-275 

portrait  of.  (il.)  272 
Au-re'li-an.  312;  walls,  (il.)  812 
Austria,  367,  611 
Avignon.  520,  (il.)  520 


B 


Babylon,   42-^3.   45,   47-48,    132, 
(a.)  47 
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Babylonia,  30 

and  Babylonians,  early,  42-43 

and  later,  47,  54 

See  also  Babylon 
Babylonian  captivity,  ancient,  47, 
54 

medieval,  520 
Babylonian  temple,  (il.)  75 
Babylonians,  laws  of,  43-44 

literature  of,  70 

religion  of,  73 
Baoon,  Francis,  624.  631 
Baoon,  Roger.  510,  624 
Balance  of  power,  664 
Ball,  John,  526 
Baltic  Sea,  366 
Ban'nock-bum,  408 
Barrack  emperors,  311 
Basketry,  20 
Bastinado.  65,  (il.)  65 
Baths,  Roman,  204,  (il.)  204 
Becket,  Thomas,  428,  402 
Behistun  rock,  78 
Belgium,  364.  366 
Be'ma,  154,  (U.)  140 
Benedictine  monks,  345-346,  416, 

(il.)  346 
BenVfioe,  321 
Bible.  347  n. 
BiU  of  Rights.  651 
Bishops,  344,  422-^423 

as  civil  leaders,  318 
Black  Death,  504,  524 
Black  Sea,  365 
Bcs-o'tia,  06 
Bohemia,  608 
Bo-he'mi-ans,  350 
Bon'i-face,  351 

Books,  ancient,  78-Sl,  180-102,  275 
Bor-deaux',  503 
Bour-geoi-sie',  457 
Bowman,  at  Cr6cy,  504 
Bran'den-burg.  367.  611,  668-671. 

See  Prussia 
Brem'en,  470 
Bretigny,  treaty  of,  504 
Bridge.  Roman,  (il.)  284 
Britain,  converted  to  Christianity, 
338 

invasion  of,  331 

See  also  England 
Bronze,  world-wide  use  of,  85 

2t 


Bruce,  Robert,  408 

Bruges,  455,  470,  472 ;  Cloth  HaU, 
(il.)  466 

Bu-ceph'a-lus,  164 

Buildings,  in  Athens,  152,  105-106 
in  imperial  Rome,  280 
in  medieval  towns,  450-465 
in  the  Near  East,  35,  74,  75 

Bund'schuh,  568 

Bur-gun'di-ans,  335,  353 

By-ian'tine  empire,  442,  445-446« 
440,537 

By-zan'U-um,  111,  314 


Cabinet  government,  653 

Cabots,  550 

CflB'sar,  Ju'lius,  268-270 

man  of  letters.  275 

portrait  of.  260 

reforms  of.  269 
CiBsars,  twelve,  306  n. 
Ca-lais',  503 

Calvin.  John,  587,  604,  640 
Cam-by'ses,  132 
Cam-pa'ni-a.  210 
Campus  Martius,  224 
CanniB,  battle  of,  245 
Ca-nos'sa,  436 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  (il.)  402 
Can'ter-bur-y  Tales,  421,  423,  500 
Capetians,  500 
Capitalism,  562-566,  626 
Cap'i-tol-ine  hill,  210 
Car-a-calla,  300 
Car-o-lin'gians,  357 
Car-pa'thi-an  Mountains,  362 
Carthage,  army  of,  242 

compared  with  Rome.  242 

conquests  and  trade  of,  241 

defeat  of,  in  Sicily.  140 

destruction  of,  240 

government  of,  241 

importance  of.  230.  240,  241,  247 

location  of,  51,  240 
Castile,  552 
CasUe,    medieval.    387,   472,   (ii.) 

387 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  311 
Cathedrals.  424,  446  c,  458,  492» 
543-544 
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Cathedrals,  (ils.)  frontiiipiece,  348, 
360,  424,  446,  463,  492,  505, 
543.  578 
Catholic  Church,  and  ArianB,  347- 
348 

begiimings  of,  337 

Greek,  351 

growth  of,  in  Europe,  34^351 

Henry  VIII  and.  589 

need  of  reform  in,  575 

organisation  of,  343 

Reformation  in,  575-593 

religious  wars,  597-611 

See    Christianity    and    Church, 
medieval 
Cat'i-line,  267 
Cau'dine  Forks,  230 
CavaUers,  646.  (U.)  645 
Cave  men,  13-15 
Censor,  227  n. 
Centuries,  assembly  of,  224 
"Ceori,"  371 

Chsr-o-ne'a,  battle  of,  160 
Chairs,  Greek,  (il.)  182 
Chal-de'ans,  47,  49 
ChA'lons.  battle  of.  319 
Char-le-magne',  conquests  of,  359 

converts  Germans,  359 

empire  of,  357-363 

empire,  breakup  of,  364-367 

as  patron  of  letters,  358 

personality  of,  357 

as  statesman,  358 
Charies  the  Bald.  364 
Charles    the    Bold,  of    Burgimdy. 

550 
Charles  I  (Eng.),  629  n..  642-646 

Van  Dyck  portrait,  (il.)  641 
Charles  II  (Eng.),  648-649 
Charles  V  (Emp.).  579.  585-586 
Charles  VIII  (Fr.),  578 
Charles  XII  (Sweden),  667 
Charles  Mar-tel',  353-357 
Charter.  457 

of  liberties,  490 

Magna  Carta.  493 
Cha-ryb'dis,  102 
Chaucer,  499 
Chft-ops',  36 
Chivalry,  394.  395  n. 
Christ,  birth  of.  276,  314 

teachings  of,  315 


Christians,  persecution  under  Ro- 
man emperors,  316 

teachings  of,  302 
Christianity,     acceptance    of,     by 
Rome,  314,  317 

conversion  of  Germans  to,  347-351 

early   organization   of,   315-316, 
343^^5 

spread  of,  3147317 

triumph  of,  over  Mohammedan- 
ism at  Tours,  341 

See      Catholic      Church       and 
Church,  medieval 
Chronological  Table,  Early  Moderii 
Europe,  674-676 

Greece     (spread    of    Hdlenism) 
[753  B.C.-146  A.D.],  214-217 

Medieval  Europe,  530-531 

Oriental     Nations   and     Greece 
[4241  B.C.-525  B.C.],  121 

Sovereigns,  677 

Western  Europe  and  Near  Ea«t 
[146  B.C.-800  A.D.],  347 
Church,  early,  31&~317.  343-361 

in  Britain,  360 

importance  of,  343-345 

Roman  state  and,  317 
Church,  medieval ;   clergy  of,  413- 
^14,  422^25 

decline  of  temporal  influence  of 
(1300-1450),  519 

Henry  II  and,  491  n. 

heresy  in,  419  n.,  522 

instruction,  413,  421-422 

lands  and  revenues  of,  413,  426- 
427 

as  leader  of  people,  412,  423 

missionary  work  of,  348-^349 

monastic    orders    of,     345-347, 
414-418 

organisation  of,  413 

pUgrimages,  421,  441-450 

as  political  organization,  411-412, 
425 

reforms  in,  434 

schisms  in,  520-522 

weapons  of.  428-429 

See  also  Christianity  and  Cath- 
olic Church 
Churches.  St.  Peters,  (il.)  344 

St.  Sophia.  Constantinople,  (il.)  313 

See  qIbo  Cathedrals 
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CicVro.  and  Catiline,  267 

orator  and  man  of  letters,  275 
Cim'bri,  264 
Ci'mon,  145 
Cin-cin-na'tus,  228 
Circus  Maximus,  281,  (ii.)  296 
Circuses,  Roman,  281,  283,  296 
Cis'al'pine  Gaul,  218.  245 
Cities,  636 

in  early  Roman  empire,  285 

See  aUo  Towns 
Citizenship.  Greek,  180,  186-187 

Roman,  231-232.  264,  299,  300 
early  modern,  486 
City-State,  of  Greece,  97,  105,  187 

of  Rome,  261 

in  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  41 

Civilisation,    European,    influence 

of  Arabs  on,  353.  479-480 

of  East,  brought  by  crusaders, 
448-449 

of  early  Germans,  329-332,  337- 
340 

Greek,  179-207 

of  later  Middle  Ages,  511-519 

modem,  and  the  past,  3 

influence  of  Mongols  on,  478 

of  Near  East,  60-89 

in  Nile  valley,  34,  38 

prehistoric,  18-25 

progress  in,  634-636 

Renaissance,  538-542 

Roman,  281-299 

standards  of.  6 

in  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  48-49 

western  Greek,  207-210 
Clau'di-us.  300,  307 
Cleis'the-nes,  118 
Cle-o-pa'tra,  271 
Clergy.  413-414,  422-425 
Clients,  287 
Climate,  of  Egypt,  33 

of  Greece,  97 

of  Italy  and  Rome,  218-220 

of  Mediterranean  basin,  128 

of  the  Near  East,  84 

of  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  39 
Cloister,  (il.)  414 
Clothing.     See  Dress 
Clo'vis,  king  of  the  Franks,  335 
Cluny,  417,  434,  491  n. 
Cnut,  371  n. 


Code,  of  Draco,  116 

of  Hammurabi,  43 

of  Justinian,  321 

in  twelve  tables,  226 
Cceur,  Jacques,  563 

home  of,  (il.)  564 
Coins,  ancient,  117,  (il.)  117 
Colbert,  661.  (il.)  661 
Co-lign'y.  605 
C/O-logne',  455 

C  olonies,  American,  during  seven- 
teenth century,  654 ;   value  to 
'  mother  country,  630 

Athenian,  187  n. 

Greek,  109-112,  (map)  opp.  Ill 

Roman,  231 
Colosseum,  295,  (il.)  281 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  172 
Columbus,  559 

caravel  of,  (il.)  559 
Comedy  in  Athens,  191-192 
Co-mi'ti^L  Cenr^ur^rira'ta,  224 
Commerce,  in  Ancient  Orient,  88 

of  Alexandria,  173 

of  Carthage,  241 

of  Dutch  (1600),  601 

with  East,  475-479,  (map)  477 

in  England  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 626 

England's  resources  and  physical 
advantages  for,  369-370 

English  wool  trade,  469 

expansion  of,  after  Crusades,  450, 
455 

expansion  of,  after  exploration, 
561,  562 

expansion    of,    in    Russia    after 
Peter,  667 

of    Greeks    increased    by    Alex- 
ander, 168 

Hanseatic  League  and,  470 

under  merchant  gilds,  467 

Roman,  219,  298,  322 

of  Spain,  598  n. 

tolls  on  Loire  River,  (map)  473 

trade  routes,  471-475,  (map)  471 

See  also  Trade 
Commonwealth,  646 
Communes,  457 

Community  life  of  the  Germans,  327 
"C/ompanions,"  330 
Compurgation,  331 
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Concordat  of  Wonns,  437 
Confederacy,  of  Delos,  145 

Latin,  229 
Con'stan-tine,  313 
Constantinople.  209,  313.  442,  445. 

446,  449,  476.  537,  669 
Constitution,    English.     See   Gov- 

emment 
Con'sul.  Roman,  225 
Co-per'ni-cus,  630 
Cor'inth,  congress  at,  138 
destruction  of,  208,  249 
Cor-neai-a,  262 
Com  Laws,  625 
CoiH>-na'do,  560 
Coireggio,  548,  (U.)  548 
Corvie,  403  n.,  633 
Cost-of-living,  in  England,  567 

in  Germany,  568 
Council,  of  Constance,  522 
of  Nicsea,  347 
of  Trent,  592 
"Counts."  360 

Court,  of  Star  Chamber,  551.  645 
Courts.  Athenian,  150 
church,  427.  492 
county,  490 

German,  330,  332.  338-339 
manorial,  397-399 
medieval,  523 
national,  491 
Roman,  301 
shire  or  hundred,  373 
trial  by  jury,  492 
Crassus,  270.  282  n. 
Ci^'cy,  5a3 
Cre'tan  civilisation,  98-101 

in  prehistoric  perif)d,  17 
Cromwell,  Oliver.  647  648.  (il.)  647 
Crusades,  441-447,  455,  (map)  443 

results  of,  447-450 
Culture.     See  Civilisation 
Cu'nuB.  112 

Cu'ne-i-form  writing.  40,  45,  48 
Cupid,  104 
Cylinder,  six-sided,  (il.)  40 

of  Cyrus,  (U.)  131 
Cyrus,  131 

D 

Da'ci-a.  310 
Danegeld.  371  n.,  495 


Danes,  370.  487,  608 

Dante.  513  (il.) 

Danube  River.  250,  332,  362.  365 

Da-ri'us.  132 

David.  53 

Da  Vin'ci.  545  (U.) 

De-cem'virs.  226 

Declaration,  of  Indulgence,  650 

of  Right,  651 
De'i-ra,  349 
Deities.  104,  328 
Definitions,  680 
De-la'tors,  306 
De'los,  106 
Del'phi.  96 

Deluge.  Babylonian  story  of,  73 
De-mesne',  399,  400,  427 
Democracy,  in    Athenian    empire, 
148-150 
under  Cleisthenes  in  Atheoa,  118 
Greek,  188 
in  Rome.  227,  261 
De-mos'the-nes,  160,  194 

statue,  (il.)  160 
Denmark.  367 
Des-cartes',  631 
De  So'to,  560 
Di-a'na.  104 
Dic-ta'tor.  225.  228.  271 
Di'do,  103 
Di'o-ce-ses,  313,  422 
Di-o-cle'ti-an,  312 
Di-og'e-nes,  204 
Di-o-nya'i-us,   tyrant  of  Sjrracuae, 

240 
Di-o-nys'us.  190,  197 
Dia-cob'o-lus.  (il.)  197 
Discovery     and     exploration,     of 
America,  559-560 
under  Drake,  560-561.  604 
in  East,  561 

under  Prince  Henry  the  Naviga- 
tor, 558 
Dissenters.  650 

Divine  right  of  kings,  640,  653 
Divorce,  in  Near  East,  69 
in  Rome,  221,  252,  289 
Domesday  Book,  490  n. 
Domestication,     of     animals,     22, 
(il.)  22 
of  plants,  23 
Do-min'i-cans,  419,  (il.)  420 
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Do-mi'ti-an,  300 
£>o'ri-anB.  100,  113 
Dra'co,  116 
Drake.  560-561,  604 
DramatiBts,  Greek,  100-102 

in    £li>abethan    EngUuid,    621, 
(Us.)  618.  620,  645 
Dieee,  Greek,  182 

in  the  Near  East,  62,  67 

in  prehistoric  times,  21 

Roman,  203,  (ii.)  203 

woman's,  (ii.)  182 
Diu/er,  Al'breoht,  540 
Dutch,  eharacteriatics  off,  6(X) 

traden,  561,  601 

See  Netheilands 

E 

East  Indies,  561 

East  Mediterranean  eoast,  (map) 

50 
Economic  conditions,  capitalism  in 

later  Middle  Ases.  562-566 
definitions  and  terms,  App.  vi-vii 
following  Crusades,  440-450 
in  feudal  England,  400,  523-524 
in  seventeenth  oentur^^  England, 

625-626,  634 
gilds,  medieval,  462-467 
in  Greece,  116-117,  168,  173 
growth  of  towns,  466-467 
under  Louis  XIV,  661-662 
momisterieb,  work  of,  347 
in  ancient  Near  East,  83-89,  91 
in  prehistoric  times,  18-24 
in  Rome,  254-255,  286-288,  207- 

290,320 
following    Thirty    Years*    War, 

615-618 
Edict,  of  Nantes,  606,  662 

of  Restitution,  608 
Education,  under  Alfred,  371 
under  Charlemagne,  368  (il.) 
in  EHirope   of  seventeenth   cen- 
tury, 635,  (il.)  62 
in  Greece,  182 
medieval,  514-510,  (Us.)  358, 415, 

514 
in  Near  East,  64 
under  Peter  the  Great,  666 
in  Rome,  280,  (il.)  200 


Edward  1,  405,  406 

Edward  II,  406 

Edwaid  III,  503,  504 

Edward  VI,  580 

Egbert,  370 

Egypt,  33-^30 

(maps),  34,  opp.  40 
business  in,  84-^88,  (il.)  88 
life  in,  60-70,  (U.)  62 
in  prehistoric  times,  17,  (il.)  17 
religion  of,  71-72,  (il.)  73 
writing  materials  and  books  in« 
77-70 

Elector,  668,  660 

Elisabeth,  500,  602-604.  (il.)  602 

Empire,  of  Alexander,  164-170 
(map),  opp.  167 

Assyrian,  44,  (maps)  40,  opp.  40 
Athenian.  146-147 
of  Augustus,  273 
Old  Babylonian,  42,  (map)  40 
By-san'tine,  or  Eastern  Roman, 

318 
of  CiBsar,  260 

Egyptian,  36-38,  (map)  opp.  40 
Franldsh,  (map)  opp.  331 
Hittite,  50,  (map)  opp.  40 
Persian,  120-134,  (map)  opp.  131 
Plan  of  Imperial  Rome,  (U.)  opp. 

280 
Roman,    260-323,    (maps)    opp. 

250,  312 
See  Kingdoms 

Gngland,    barbarian  invasions   of, 
336-336 
under  Elizabeth,  602-604 
extension  of  Christianity  in,  346- 

350 
in  feudal  times,  386,  305 
under  Henry  VII,  661 
under  Henry  VIII,  587-680 
in  Hundred  Years'  War,  602-506 
growth  of  liberty  in,  628 
development  of  monarchy  in,  560 
national  development  in  (1066- 

1350),  487-500 
physical  advantages  of,  336,  360- 

370 
political  and  economic  conditions 
in  seventeenth  century,  633- 
634 
poverty  in  Tudor  England,  618 
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England,  Reformation  in,  589 

during  War  of  Roses,  550 

in   Saxon   times,   369--374,    (il.) 
374 

table  of  sovereigns,  677 
Entertainments,   in  feudal   times, 
388 

(ils.)  388,  390 
E-pam-i-non'das,  168 
Ep-i-cu'nis,  204 
E-pi'rus,  248 
EquUes,  224 
E-ras'mus,  541,  587  n. 
Er-antos'the-nes.  206 
Er-ech-the'um.  196,  (il.)  152 
Estates  General,  502,  607 
E-tru'ii-a,  219,  229 
K-tnis'cans,  carriers  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, 208 

influence  in  Mediterranean,  239 

kings  of  Rome,  223 
Eu'did,  205 
Euphrates  River,  39 
Eu-rip'i-des.  191 
Ebcoommunication,  428 

of  Luther,  584 
"Exodus"  from  Egypt,  53 


Fa'bi-us  Max'i-mus,  the  "delayer," 

245 
Fairs,  medieval,  468 
.Family,  Greek,  180 

Roman,  221,  252 
Farmers,  Roman,  254 
Fates,  (il.)  198 
Fay'um,  84 
Fealty,  384 

Ferdinand  I,  552,  597,  509 
Feudal  Age,  381-531 

chivalry  of,  394 

Church  of,  411-432 

early.  381 

manor  of,  395-401 

government  diuing,  385,  485-502 

later,  381 

learning  of,  512-519 

life  during,  386-407 

social  progress  during,  403-406, 
523-527 

towns  under,  455-465,  476-477 


Feudal  Age.  trade  of,  467-483 

warfare  in,  391 
Feudal  aids,  385 
Feudal  dues,  385,  494 
Feudalism.    See  Feudal  system 
Feudal  period  in  Egjrpt,  36  n. 
Feudal  system,  beginnings  of,  320 

under  Capets  in  France,  500 

decline  of,  404-405,  450,  485 

feudal  army,  382 

government  under,  385,  485-487 

investiture,  384 

landholding,  382 

obligations,  384,  401,  456 

power  of  nobles,  382,  485 

survivals  of,  in  seventeenth  cen- 
tury England,  633 

imder   William   the   Conqueror, 
489 
Fief,  384 

Fire  and  civilization,  18 
Fist-hatchet,  11,  (il.)  11 
"Five  good  emperors,"  309 
Fla'vi-an  Rulers,  308 
Fleet.    See  Navy 
Florence,  455,  577.  (il.)  577 
Food,  of  medieval  peasants,  404 

of  NearEast,  475,  480 

in  Saxon  England,  373 

in  Tudor  England,  621 
Forum,  Roman,  279 

to-day  and  restored,  (il.)  280 

Pompeian,  (il.)  309 
Fra  An-gel'i-oo,  545 
France,  in  feudal  times,  386,  500- 
502 

under  Francis  I,  604 

geography  and  character  of,  364 

under  Henry  IV  and  Richelieu. 
606-607 

during  Huguenot  wars,  604 

in  Hundred  Years'  War,  502-506 

under  Louis  XI,  550 

Louis  XIV,  age  of,  660-665, 
(map)  663 

monarchy,  development  of,  500- 

.  502 

in  peace  of  Westphalia,  610 

Political  and  economic  conditions 
in  seventeenth  century,  617, 
633-634 

in  Reformation  586,  587  n. 
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¥rBiice^   After    treaty    of    Verdun, 

364 
table  of  sovereigns  of,  677-679 
TVancis  I,  5^9.  604 

staircase  of,  (il.)  605 
Fran-cis'cans,  419 
Franks,  335,  357-361 
Frederick  II,  440  and  n.,  441,  447 
Frederick  Bar-ba-ros'aa,  437,  438, 

439,  445 
Frederick  the  Great,  669-670,  (il.) 

670 
Freedmen.  287 
Frey'a,  332 
Friars,  419;    Dominican  friar,  (il.) 

420 
Froissart,  504 
Fuggers,  the,  564 
Furniture,*Greek  chairs,  (il.)  182 
Roman,  (il.)  292 

G 

Gal-i-le'o.  631 
Games,  Greek,  106-109 

Roman.  252,  276,  294 
Gaul,  353,  364 

Ctesar  in,  270 
Gauls,  revolt  during  Punic  war,  245 

sack  Rome,  229 
Ge'la.  Ill 

Ge'lon  of  Syracuse,  140 
Gen'ghix  Khan,  478 
Genoa,  471 

Geographical   features,   of  iEgean 
area,  95 

of  Carthage.  240 

of    east    Mediterranean    coast, 
49-50 

of  Egypt.  33 

of  England,  369-370 

of  Europe.  361-363 

of  France,  364r-365 

of  Germany,  365-366 

of  Italy  and  Rome,  48,  218-220, 
(map)  opp.  219 

of     the     Mediterranean     basin, 
128 

of  Phcsnicia,  51 

of  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  39 
George  I,  654 
George  III,  654 


Germans,  eariy,  327-^340 

civilisation  of,  329-332,  337-340 
community  life  of,  328^29,  (il.) 

328 
conversion  of,  347,-351,  359 
government   of,    329-331,    337- 

338 
law  of.  327,  338r-339 
migrations  of,  329-331.  (U.)  333 

(maps)  334,  opp.  335 
religion  of,  328-329 
and  the  Roman  Elmpire,  318, 319« 

337-340 
social  classes  of,  329 
Germany,  geographical  features  of, 
365 
under  Hohenstaufen,  437 
in  Holy  Roman  Empire,  433 
in  peace  of  Westphalia,  61 1 
political  and  economic  condiUonB 
of,    in    seventeenth    century, 
633-634 
Protestantism  in,  585-586 
conditions    preceding    Reforma- 
tion, 586 
outbreak  of  Thirty  Years'  War, 

608 
after  Thirty  Years'  War,  616- 

617 
after  treaty  of  Verdun,  364 
table  of  sovereigns  of,  677-679 
Ghi-ber'ti,  544 
Ghib'el-line.  437  n. 
Gilds,  medieval,  456,  462-467 

Roman,  288 
Gil'ga-mesh,  labors  of,  79 
Giotto,  544,  (il.)  577 
Gladiators,  contests  of,  296 

in  public  games,  252,  (il.)  252 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  (il.)  424 
Golden  Age  of  Greece,  145 
Goths,  332 

Government,  absolutism,  643,  650, 
660-671 
development    of    constitutional, 

in  England,  639-655 
of  Carthage,  241 

of  England  in  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 627-634 
under  feudalism.  386-386 
in  France,  500-502 
of  Germans,  329-337 
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Goveniment,    Greek.     See   Greek 
government. 

in  Near  East,  90 

effect  of  Renaifisanoe  on,  649 

inoreaae  of  royal  power,  485-^89 

Roman.    See     Roman     govern- 
ment 

in  Saxon  England,  372 

in  Venice,  475 
Grac'chus,  Ga'ius,  262-263 
Grac'chuB,  Ti-be'ri-us,  262 
Gra-ni'cus  River,  165 
Greece,  after  Alexander,  174 

conquest  of,  by  Rome,  176,  249 

early  period  of,  113-120 

geographical    divisions    of,    95, 
(map)  opp.  95 

Golden  Age  of,  145 

Hellenic  period  of,  145-161 

Hellenistic  period  of,  169-177 

influence  of  geography  on,  96,  97 

period  of  expansion  of,  127  (map) 
opp.  Ill 

place  of,  in  history,  179-210 

subjugation  of,  by  Philip,  159 

wars  of,   with  Persia,    134-142, 
(map)  119 

See  also  Greeks,  Trade,  etc. 
Greek  government,  186-188 

Athenian  democracy,  148 

early,  of  Athens,  115 

early,  of  Sparta,  114 
Greeks,  art  of,  194-201 

character  of,  184 

civUization  of,  179-210 

colonization  of,  109-113 

literature  of,  189-194 

modemness  of,  5,  179 

sciences  among,  201-207 

social  life  of,  180-185 

unity  among,  104 

See  aUo  Dreas,  Greece,  Housing, 
etc. 
Greg'o-ry,  349 
Gregory  VII,  435 
Granada,  552 
Guelfs,  437  n. 

Gus-ta'vus  A-dol'phuB,  609  (il.) 
Gu'ten-berg.  539 ;  Press,  (il.)  538 
Gy-Up'pus,  156 

Gymnasium,    Hadrian's  ruins   of, 
(il.)  283 


Ha'dri-an,  310 

gymnasium,  (il.)  283 

tomb.  281,  311 
Hamburg,  455,  470,  472 
Ham-mu-ra'bi,  42 

code  of  laws,  43,  (0.)  42 
Hannibal,  245-247 
Hanoverians,  654 
Hanaeatie  League,  470,  472,  601 
Hapsburgs,  580,  607 
Harvey,  631 
Has'dru-bal.  247 
Hastings,  489 ;  Scenes  from  Bayeux 

Tapestry,  (il.)  488 
Hebrews,  50,  52-54 
Hec'tor,  101 
He-gi'ra,  351 
Hel-le'nes,  104.  109 
Hellenic  Greece,  145-154 
Hellenism,  171,  207 
Hel-len-is'tic  Age,  169 
Helles-pont,  137 
Heaots,  113 

Hengisi  and  Horsa,  336,  349 
Henry  I  (Eng.).  490 
Henry  II  (Eng.),  491.  496-497,  500. 

503 
Henry  III,  C2mperor,  434 
Henry  III  (Eng.),  494 
Henry  IV  (Ger.),  435 
Henry  IV  (Fr.),  606 
Henry  V  (Eng.),  505 
Henry  VII  (Eng.),  551 
Henry  VIII  (Eng.),  579,  587-589. 

619 
Her-cu4a'ne-um.  308 
Hermes,  (il.)  198 
Herodotus,  193 
Hesiod,  104,  189 
Hierarchy,  422  n.,  426 
Hi-er-o-glyph'ics,  38.  78.  (Q.)  78 
HU'de-brand,  436 
Him'e-ra.  112.  140.  239 
Hip'pi-as,  117.  135 
Hip-poc'ra-tes.  206 
Historians.  Greek,  192 

Roman,  275 
History,  agec  of,  8 

epochs  of,  7 

records  of,  6 
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Hit'tites,  49,  (map)  opp.  49 
Hohenstaufen,  437,  439 
Hohenxollern,  668 
Holy  Land,  421 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  433 

and  Henry  III,  434 

Henry  IV  and  Gregory,  435 

Frederick  Barbaroesa  and  Inno- 
cent III,  437 

and  Frederick  II,  440 
Homage.  384 
Ho'mer,  102.  189 
Ho'mer-ic  Age,  101-104 
Hor'ace,  275 
Ho-ra'tiua,  228 

House    of     Commons,    495.      See 
Parliament 

House  of  Lords,  495 
Housing,  Assjrian  and  Babylonian, 
45 

Greek,  185,  (il.)  182 

in  the  Near  East,  61,  66-67 
Egyptian  houae,  (U.)  62 

peasant's  house,  66 

prehistoric,  13,  15,  16 

Roman,  290-293,  (ils.)  291,  292 
Huguenots,  604,  606,  662 
Humanists,  540 

Hupdr«Kl  Ye«t8'  War,  499,  502-506 
Hun-ga'n-ans.  361,  367 
Huns,  319,  332 
Hunting,  388 
•  Huss,  John,  522 
Hyk£K)6,36 


Il'i-ad,  the,  102,  189 

Im-per-a'tor,  Augustus,  272 
Ceeear,  269 

Indulgences,  582 

Industry,  in  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
369-370 
craft  gUds,  464^67 
in  Greece,  97 
in  Near  East,  83-87 
in  the  Roman  world,  287 
Spinning,     (il.)    566;     Plowing, 
Reaping,  etc.,  (il.)  398^399 

Innocent  III,  439 

Inquisition,  419,  591,  599 

Interdict.  428,  440,  493 


Invasions,    of  Germans,   332-337, 
(map)  334 

of  Mohammedans,  352-353 

of  Norsemen,  367,  368 

Persian,  135,  137 

Slav  and  Magyar,  into  Germany, 
367 
Invasions  of  Rome,  by  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  264 

by  Germans,  318,  329-331 

by  Huns.  319 

nature  of  Teutonic.  332 
Investiture,  384,  435 
lona  Cathedral,  (U.)  348 
I-o'ni-an,  113 
Ionic  revolt,  134 
Iph-i-ge-ni'a,  191 
Ip'sus,  battle  of,  170 
Ireland,  496,  647  n.,  653  n. 
Irrigation,  in    ancient    times,  84, 

(ils.)  82.  83 
Isabella,  552,  599 
Islam,  351-352 
Is'ra-el,  54 
Is'ra-el-ites,  45 
Is'sus,  166 

Isth'mi-an  games,  108 
Italian  right,  232 

Italians,  Roman  citisens,  264,  300 
Italy,  conquest  of,  by  Romans,  227, 
230-231 

during  Renaissance,  576 

geography  of,  218 

struggle  for  control  of  (sixteenth 
century),  578 

after  treaty  of  Verdun,  364 

table  of  sovereigns,  677 
luaus,  103 


Jacquerie,  504,  525 
James  I,  639-641 
Junes  II.  650 
Janus,  271.  297 
Jo-ru'sa-lem,  54,  444 

destruction  of,  308,  (il.)  308 
Jesuits,  591-592 
Jews,  as  capitalists,  563 

persecution  of,  553,  563,  599 
Joan  of  Arc,  505 
John,  493 

seal  of,  (U.)  494 
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Joameyman,  465 
Jousts,  389 
Ju-de'a,  54.  315 
Ju-gur'tha,  263-264 
Julian  emperors,  306 
Juno,  104 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  104 
altar  of,  (U.)  171 
Jurors.  402 
Jury  in  Athens.  150 
Jus-tin'i-an,  321 
JuVe-nal,  275 


Kar'nak.  37,  74.  (il.)  37 
Kent,  349 

Kingdom,  of  Alexander's  suooeasors, 
170 

new  Babylonian,  46 

old  Babylonian,  42 

in  Egypt,  35 

Hebrew,  53 

of  Medes,  130 

Teutonic.  329 

See  aUo  Empires 
Kitchen  Middens,  15 
Knight,  medieval,  (il.)  512 

in  contests,  389 

in  Crusades,  444 

honor  of,  394 

training  of.  393 
Knight.  Roman,  286 
Knights  Hospitalers,  418 
Knights  TemplarB,  418,  502,   (il.) 

418 
Knos'sos.  82  • 

Ko'ran,  351 
Ku'blai  Khan,  477 


Laborers,  in  later  Feudal  age,  524^ 
527 

statute  of.  527 
Laoonia,  113 
Lake  dwellings,  16 
Lan'cas-ter.  551 
Lang'land.  526 
Langton,  Stephen,  493 
Language,  English,  499 

Greek.  207.  210 


Latin,  300,  339,  513 

national.  513 

in  the  Near  E^t.  77-83 

prehistoric,  24 

romance,  301,  513 

Teutonic.  513 
La-oc'o-on.  173 

group,  (U.)  172 
La'rea  and  Pe-na'tes,  222 
La  Rochelle,  607 
Latin  language,  301 
Latin  right,  232 
La'ti-um,  219 
Laws,  Church,  428 

of  Draco  in  Athens,  116 

English,  494 

German,  338 

of  Hammurabi,  43 

of  Justinian,  302,  321 

Licinian,  227 

development  of  Roman,  301 

of  twelve  tables,  226 

See  Codes 
Leagues,  A-ch»'an,  175 

iE-toTi-an.  175 

Confederacy  of  Delos,  145 

of  Greek  city-«tates.  186 

Greek,  dissolved  by  Spcula,  158 

Hanseatic.  470,  472.  601 

importance  of.  188 

Lombard,  438 

Peloponnesian.  115 

Schmal-kal'dic,  586 
Legends,  medieval,  512 
Legions,  Roman,  233 
Le-gna'no.  438 
Leo  the  Great,  345 
Le-on'i-das,  138 
Leuetra.  158 
Lewis  the  German.  364 
Liberty,    English,   civil   gained  id 
1688.  652 

of  individual,  628 
li-cin'i-aD  laws.  227,  255 
Lictor,  225  n. 

Lion  Gate,  MycensD,  (il.)  100 
Literature,  in  Assyria,  79 

in  Babylonia,  79 

in  Egypt,  78 

Elisabethan.  624 

in  Greece,  189-194 

medieval,  512-514 
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Lilteratiiret  in  the  Near  East,  77- 
83,90 

revived  in  Italy,  541 

in  Rome,  275 
Living  conditions,  of  burghers,  565 ; 
Living  Room,  (il.)  565 

in  a  medieval  town,  457-462 

in  monasteries,  415-^17 

among  nobles,  386 

among  peasants,  404 

in  Saxon  England,  373 

in  Tudor  England.  621-622 
Li'vy,  275 
Locke,  John,  629 
Loire  River,  362,  493 
LoMards'.  521,  587 
Lom'bards,  348,  359,  361 
Lombard  League,  438 
London,  455,  458 ;  Tower,  (il.)  458, 

Narrow  Street,  (il.)  459 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  396,  400-403, 

423.  456,  523 
Lor-raine',  366 
"Lost  ten  tribes,"  54 
Lo-thair",  364 
"Lotharingia,'*366 
Louis  IX.  501 
Louis  XI.  550 

Louis  XIV,  660-665,  (il.)  656 
Lo-yoaa,  591.  (U.)  591 
Liibeck  470 

Lu'ther,  539.  569,  581-586.  (il.)  581 
Lutsen,  609 
Lux'or,  37,  74,  (il.)  74 
Ly-cur'gus,  115 
Lydia,  134 


M 


Mao'oa-bees,  173 

Mac'e-don  or  Macedonia,  defeated 
by  Romans,  247 

location  of,  96 

subdued  by  Alexander,  165 

under  Philip,  159 
Margel'lan,  560.  562 
Magna  Carta.  386,  493,  628 

John's  Seal,  (U.)  494 
Mag-ne'si-a,  248 
Mag'yars,  361,  367 
Mankind,  classification  of,  26 

in  prehistoric  period,  11-25 


Manor,  medieval  English.  395-402 
Manor  houses.  388 
Manufacturing,  456.  462 

in  England,  666;   Spinning,  (il.) 
566 

in  France  under  Louis  XIV,  661 

in  Russia  under  Peter,  666 

See  Industry 
Mar'a-thon,  135,  (il.)  135 
March  of  "Ten  Thousand,"  158 
Marco  Polo,  377 
Mar'cus  Au-re'li-us.  275,  311 

statute,  (il.)  310 
Mar-do'ni-us,  140 
Maria  Theresa,  670 
Mariner's  compass.  558 
Ma'ri-us,  264-265 
"Marks,"  in  East  and  North,  367 
Markets,  fairs,  468 

Local  English,  467 
Marriage  and  domestic  life,  con- 
trolled by  medieval  Church.  430 

Greek,  181,  182 

in  the  Near  East.  69 

Roman,  221.  252.  289 
Mars,  104 

Mar-seillee",  455.  474 
Mar-tel',  Charies,  353,  357 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  603 
Mary  Tudor,  590 
Masks  for  tragedy,  (il.)  190 
Mas-sil'i-a.  112 
Master.  465 

Mathematics  among  Greeks,  206 
Max'i-ma  do-a'os,  223 
Masarin,  660 
Mec'ca,  391,  352 
Me-de'a,  191 
Modes,  130 

de'  Medici,  Catherine.  605  n. 
Medievalism,  characteristics  of.  51 1 

in  language  and  literature,  512- 
514 

in  learning,  514-519 
Me-di'na,  351 
Med-i-ter-ra'ne-an  race,  27 
Mediterranean  Sea,  128,  220 

east  coast,  (map)  50 
Megaliths,  16 
Me-lanch'thon.  585  n. 
MM6e',  389 
Memphis.  35 
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Me-nanMer,  192 

Menes,  35 

Mercantilism,  629,  661 

"Merchant  Adyenturers/'  565,  626 

Merchants,  456,  462,  468.  626,  665 

Mer'cu-ry,  104 

Merovingians,  335,  357 

Mes-o-po-ta'mi-a,  39 

Mes-sa'na,  112 

Metal  age,  8 

Me>tau'ni8,  246 

Metres,  180 

Middle  Ages.     See  Feudal  Age 

Middle  class  in  Rome.  254-255,  286 

321 
Migrations,  German,  332-337 

maps  of,  334,  opp.  335 

See  Invasions 
Mi'lan,  455.  474 
Mi'le'tus,  110 
Mil-ti'a-des,  136 
Mflton,  John,  629 
Minerva,  104 
Ministers,  653-^54 
Miracle  plays,  421 
Missionaries,  347-349 
Mith-ri-da'tes,  king  of  Pontus,  256, 

265,  267 
Moabite  stone,  (il.)  52 
Mo-ham'med,  351 
Mohammedans,  351-355 

conquests  of,  352 

(map)  opp.  353 
Monasteries,  345,  414 

Benedictine,  346 

Celtic.  348 

economic  influence  of,  347 

medieval,  414-417,  (ils.)  414.  417 

schools  of,  358,  (il.)  358 

services  to  conmiunity,  416-417 

suppressed  by  Henry  VIII,  589 
Money,  524,  562 

introduced  into  Athens,  116 
Mongol  empire,  478 
Monks,   Benedictine,  345-346,  416, 
(il.)  346 

Celtic,  349-350 

military  orders  of,  418 

rules  of  living,  345-346,  415 

work  of,  343,  347,  416 
Monopolies,  626 
Monotheism,  54,  76 


Morality,  among  Germans,  328 

among  Persians,  133 

among  Puritans,   587,   64(MM1. 
648 

in  Rome,  272 
Moriscos,  599  n. 
Morton's  Fork,  551 
Moslems,  209,  352,  449 
"Motes."  372 
Mummies,  72,  (il.)  72 
Mu-ninyij/iHi,  286 
Mu-riiao,  549  (U.) 
My-<5a'le,  140 

MycensB,  Lion  Gate  at,  (ii.)  100 
My-ce-nn'an  Age,  I(X) 
My'lsB,  244 
My'ron.  197 

N 

Nations,  growth  of,  England,  487- 
500,  550,  602.  639-655 

France.  500-502,  550.  604.  660- 
665 

the  Netherlands,  Dutch,  599 

Prussia,  663-671 

Russia.  665-668 

Spain,  552,  597 
Navy,  Athenian,  146,  156 

Carthaginian,  242 

Greek,  137-139,  140,  146 
Near  East,  dress,  62 

geography,  49-52,  (map)  50 

government,  60 

life  of  people,  64-70 

religion,  70-77 

trade  and  indiistry,  83-S9 

writing  and  literature,  77-83 
Neb-u-chad-nes'sar,  46 
Ne-me'an  games,  108 
Ne-o-lith'ic  civilisation,  15-18 

in  Crete,  17 

in  Egypt,  17 
Nep'tune,  104 
Nero,  307 

persecution  of  Christians,  316 
Netherlands,  Dutch,  commerciaUy, 
601 

and  Louis  XIV,  662 

as  a  republic.  600-601 

revolt  of,  600 

under  Spanish  rule,  599 

in  Thirty  Years'  War,  611 
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New  EnsUnd,  644,  655 
Newton,  631 
Ni'be-lung'en.lied,  612 
Ni-cas'a,  council  at,  314,  317 
Nidaa,  peace  of,  155 
NUe  Biver.  33 
Nin'e-veh,  45,  46 

NoUee,  in  feudal  times,  382-395, 
450 

among  the  Germans,  329 

in  Near  East,  61 

Roman,  224,  285,  320-321 
Nor'dic  race,  27 
Norman  Conquest,  487,  499 
Normandy,  369,  491,  500 
Norsemen,  367 
North  Sea,  364 
North-um'bri-a,  349 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  (il.)  543 
Nov'go-pod,  470 
Nu-mid'i-a,  249.  263 
Nu-mid'i-an  horsemen,  245  n. 
Nu'rem-burg,  472 


Ob'e-lisques,  79 
Oo-ta'vi-us  Csear,  270,  271 

See  Augustus 
Oo-troi'  duties,  473 
O-do-a'oer,  330 
Od'ys-sey,  102,  189 
CEd'i-pus  Ty-ran'nus,  190 
Olympia,  106 

restored,  (il.)  107 
Olym'pi-ad,  108 
0-lym'pus,  104 
Omens,  Roman,  222 
Oracles,  106,  137 
Oratory,  Greek,  193 
Ordeal,  331 
O-si'ris,  71 
Os'trarcism,  118,  137 
Os'tro-goths,  332 
Otto  I,  433 

Ot'to-man  Turks,  442,  446 
Oxford  Reformers,  587  n. 


Page,  393 

Painting,  Greek,  200 
prehistoric,  15,  (ii.)  14 


Pal'a-tine  hill,  219 
Pa-le-o-lith'ic  dvilixation,  11-15, 18, 
22.    See  also  Prehistoric  period. 
Pal'es-tine,  50,  173,  (map)  50 
Pai-my'ra.  312 
Pantheon,  (il.)  282 
Papacy,  decline  of,  520 

growth  of,  344,  427-428 
Pa-py'rus,  79 
Paris,  455.  474 

the  award  of,  101 

modem  market,  (il.)  468 
Parish,  422 

Parliament,  English,  494-496,  639- 
655 

Cavalier,  649  n. 

and  Charles  I,  640 

and  Charles  II,  649 

and  Henry  VII,  551 

and  James  I,  640 

Long,  645 

Model,  495 

supremacy  of,  in  1688,  653 

and  Tudors,  627 

Houses  of,  (il.)  652 
Parliaments,  European,  502  and  note 
Par'the-non,  152,  195,  (il.)  196 
Pa-tri'cians,  224-227 
Pax  Ro^ma'na,  297,  311,  320 
Peace  of  God,  391,  428 
Peasants,  65,  287-288,  320 

house,  (il.)  66 

medieval,  401,  404,  523-527 
Peasants*  revolts,  in  Germany,  568» 
569,585 

in  England,  526 

in  France,  525 
Pe-lop'i-das,  158 
Peloponnesian  war,  154-157 
Pel-o-pon-ne'sus,  96,  115 
Pe-nero-pe,  102 
Pen-tathaon,  108 
Pep'in,  342 

Per'gHrmum,  171,  (il.)  171 
Per'i-des,  146 

portrait  of,  150 

golden  age  of,  145-154 
Per-i-oi'ci,  113 
Per-sep'o-lis,  167 
Persia,  character  of  people  of,  133 

conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  167 

religion  of,  133 
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Persian  wars,  134-142 
Peter  the  Great,  665-668 
Peter  the  Hermit,  443 
Petition  of  Right.  642 
Pe'trarch,  540 
Pet'ro-grad,  667 
Phalanx,  of  Alexander,  165 

Macedonian  ««.   Roman   legion, 
248 

of  PhiUp,  159 
Pharaohs,  35 
Phidias,  109.  196,  198 

statue  of  Athena,  (il.)  152 
PhiUp  II  (Sp.).  598.  604 
PhiUp  IV  (Fr.),  502 
Philip  Augustus  (Fr.).  445,  493,  500 
Philip  of  Maoedon,  159 
Philippics.  194 

Philosophy,    in    England,    seven- 
teenth century,  629-631 

Greek,  201-204 

in  medieval  universities,  517-519 

Roman,  311 
Pho'ci-ans,  159 
Phoe-ni'cians,  50 

and  the  alphabet,  81 

as  carriers  of  civilisation,  52 

colonies  of,  51 

trade  of,  51.  87.  88 
Pilgrimages,  religious,  421,  441 
Pin'dar,  189 
Pir-»'us,  146,  157,  (il.)  147 

(map,  showing  long  walls)  147 
Pi-sis' tra-tus,  117 
Pi-zar'ro,  560 
Plagues,  Black  Death,  504,  524 

France  in  seventeenth  century, 
617 
Plan-tag'e-nets,  491-496 
Platna,  140 
Plato,  203 
Ple-be'ians.  225-227 
Plu'tarch,  193 
Poitiers,  503 

Political    conditions,    see   Govern- 
ment 

definitions  and  terms.  684 
Po-lyb'i-us.  193 
Polytheism,  76 
Pompeii,  destruction  of,  308 
Pompey,  267-269 

portrait  of,  267 


Pon'tius  Pilate,  315 
Pope,  Boniface  VIII,  502  n. 

Gregory,  349 

Gregory  VII,  435 

as  head  of  religious  empire,  343 

Innocent  III,  439,  493 

palace  of,  at  Avignon,  (il.)  520 

private    gardens    and    Vatican, 
(Us.)  438.  439 

spiritual  power,  344 

supremacy  of,  in  medieval   em- 
pire, 425 

temporal  power  of,  345,  426.  440 
Po  River,  218.  362 
Portugal,  552,  560,  561.  601 
Pottery,  20 
Poundage,  495 
Poverty,  in  France,  617 

in  England.  618 
Pne'tor,  301 
Prax-it'e-les,  199 

Hermes  of.  (il.)  198 
Pre'fec-tures.  313 
Prehistoric  horse,  (il.)  22 
Prehistoric  man,  11-18 
Prehistoric  period,  7,  11-29 

civilisation  of,  15,  18-25 

epochs  of,  8 
Pre-tor'i-an  guard,  307 
Priest.  63,  423 
Pri-mo-gen'i-ture,  383  n. 
Prin'ceps,  272,  306,  308 
Principate  of  Claudius,  307 
Printing,  538-540,  (U.)  538 
Prisoners,  Greek,  181 
Pro-py-l»'a,  152 

Proscriptions,   under    MariuB    and 
Sulla,  266 

under  second  triumvirate,  270 
Protectorate,  646 
Protestantism,  585.  589,  592,  608, 

669.     See  Reformation 
Proverbs,  53 
Provinces,  Persian,  132 

Roman.  250,  253,  273,  285 
Prussia,  668-671 .    See  Brandenburg 
Psalms,  53 
Ptol'e-my,  206 
Ptolemys  in  Egypt,  170 
Public  offices,  in  Athens,  ISO 

among  Germans,  326 

in  Rome.  285-287 
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Publio  works,  in  Alexandria,  173 
Athenian,  146.  152.  154 
under  Darius,  133 
in  medieval  towns,  459-^63 
in  the  Near  East.  84.  89 
Roman.  281-283.  291.  294.  297- 
298 

Publicans,  254 

Punic  wars,  243-250 

Puritans.  640-648 

Pyd'na.  248 

Pyramids,  35,  (il.)  36 

Pyr'e-nees  Mountains.  369,  362 

Pyrrhus,  230,  240 

Py-thag'o-raa,  112.  206 

Pyth'i-a,  108 


Q 


Quad-riv'i-um,  616 


R 


Races,  classification  of.  26-27 

fusion  of   Roman  and  Teuton, 
337-340 
Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  627 
Ram'e-ses  II,  37 
Ra'pharel  San'zi-o.  546.  (il.)  647 
Raud'ine  plain,  264 
Reformation.  575-593 

Counter.  576,  590-593 

in  England,  587-590 

in  Germany,  580-586 

as  a  result  of  the  Renaissance. 
672 

in  Switzerland.  586-587 
Reims  Cathedral,  (il.)  505 
Religion,  Babylonian,  73 

Christianity,  spread  of,  543-551 

Egyptian,  71.  (il.)  73 

in  seventeenth  century  Europe, 
635 

among  the  Germans,  332 

Greek,  104,  105,  183 

Hebrew,  54,  76 

Mohammedanism.  351-355 

monotheism  and  polytheism,  76 

Persian,  133 

of  primitive  man,  70 

Puritanism,  640-648 

Roman,  221,  314,  316 


Religion,  ul  Tigris-Euphrates  val- 
ley, 75 

iSe«    Catholic    Church,    Church, 
medieval,  and  Christianity 
Religious  wars.  597,  600,  604-607 
Rem'brandt,  548  (il.) 
Remus,  223 
Renaissance,  535-571 

art  of,  542-549 

beginnings  of,  535-540 

economic  changes  of,  557-567 

forerunner  of  Reformation,  570 

intellectual.  537-542 

in  Italy,  540 

in  northern  Europe,  541 

political,  549-553 

social  unrest  of,  567-571 
Republic,  Ron^an,  224-269 
Restoration,  648 
Revenues,  of  medieval  Church,  429 

increase  of,  in  France  under  Col- 
bert. 661 

and  Parliament,  495   and  note, 
551,  640-645 
Revolution,  of  1688,  660-653 

Roman.  262 
Rhine  River.  334,  362,  364,  456^ 

472.  611 
Rhodes.  172,  249 
Rhone  River,  362 
Richard  III.  551 

Richard,  the  Lion-Heart,  445.  493 
RicheUeu.  606,  660,  (il.)  607 
Roads,  Roman,  297,  (map)  299 

Appian  Way.  (ilO  298 

Persian,  133 
Rowland,  359 
RoUo,  369 
Roman  army,  232 

decline  of,  322 

rule  of,  307,  311 

soldiers  of,  232,  (il.)  231 
Roman  artillery,  (il.)  249 
Roman    government,    under    Au- 
gustus, 275 

under  Csesar,  271 

changes  due  to  struggle  of  plebfl^ 
225-227 

under  Diocletian,  315 

in  early  republic,  224 

before  the  Revolution,  261 

of  provinoes,  263 
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Boman  goyemznent,  piindpate,  309 

copied    in    Teutonic    IdngdomB, 
337-338 
Ronuui  influence,   on  Christianity 
in  Britain,  350 

on  Gennans,  334,  337-340 

on  Gaul,  365 

on  languagee  of  Europe,  301,  339, 
513 

survival  of  Roman  imperialism, 
632-633 
Romans,  army  of,  232,  311 

character  of,  220 

family  life,  221.  290 

modemness  of,  5 

religion  of,  221 

social  classes  of,  287-288 

See  Housing,  Dress,  etc. 
Rome,  and  her  allies,  231 

of  Augustus,  272-274 

and  Carthage,  242-247,  24»-250 

dtisenship  in,  231.  299-300,  307 

oonqueets  of,  227-230,  238,  243- 
250 

early  period  of,  220-224 

empire  of,  272-322,  (map)  opp. 
312 

and  Etruscans,  223 

expansion  of,  227-230.  243-250 

fall  of,  319 

and  Gauls,  229 

geography  of,  218 

and  Greek  culture,  208,  251 

influence  of  wealth  on,  251,  272 

literature  of,  175 

in  Mediterranean,  238-250 

pubUc  buHdings  of,  273,  279,  280 

Punic  wars,  243-250 

republic  of,  224-271 

restoration  of,  (il.)  opp.  280 

Revolution  in,  264-271 

See  also  Trade,  Industry,  etc. 
Rom'u-lus,  223 
Ro-set'ta  stone,  77,  (il.)  77 
Roundheads,  646 
Royal    Domain,    500-501,    (map) 

opp.  503 
RuHsens,  548 

Rub'i-con  River,  219.  265,  269  n. 
Runnymede,  493 
Rurik,  368 
Russia,  665-668,  678-679 


8 


8.  P.  Q.  R.,  227 
Sabines,  219 
Sacraments,  423  n. 
Sacred  chickens,  (il.)  223 
Sacred  war,  159 
Sacrifice,  Greek,  183 

Roman,  222 
Saladin,  445 
SalVmis,  139,  (il.)  139 
Salisbury  Oath,  490 
Saiaust,  275 
Sa-ma'ri-a,  54 
Samnites,  219 
Sam'nite  wars,  229 
Sanctuary,  428 
Sap'pho,  189 
Sar'srcens,  arms,  (il.)  445 

culture  of,   354,   448,   479-480^ 
537-538 

industries  of,  479 

invade  Gaul,  353,  361 

trade  of,  with  Europe,  479,  561  n. 
Sarcophagus  of  King  of  Sidon«  (il.) 

199 
Sar'dis,  134 
Sargon  of  Agade,  42 
Sa'trap,  132 
Saul,  53 

Sa-vo-na-rola,  577  n. 
Saxon  England,  government  of,  372 

living  conditions  in.  373 

social  classes  in,  371 
Saxons,  336,  359,  361 

in  England,  331 

conquered  by  Charlemagne,  345 
**  Schism,"  521 
Schmal-kal'dic  League,  586 
Scho-las'ti-cism.  209.  517 
Schools,  medieval,  514,  (il.)  514 

monastic,  358,  (il.)  358 

in  Russia  under  Peter,  666 

in  Tudor  England,  622-624 ;  Strat- 
ford Grammar  School,  (il.)  621 

universities,  515 
Science,  Arab,  480 

English  in  seventeenth  oentuiy, 
631 

among  the  Greeks,  205-206 

before  the  Greeks,  204 

medieval,  518  (il.) 
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8cip'i-o,      Pub'li-118      Coivnd'i-us, 

247 
Sooich,  645,  653 
Scotland.  407-199 
Scribe,  64.  (il.)  64 
Sculptiue,  Greek.  197-201 
Scutage,  495 
Scylla,  102 
Secession  of  plebs,  225 
Seine  River.  362 
Se-leu'cids,  170,  173  n.,  238 
Sel-ju'ld-an  Turks.  442 
Sem'ites,  41 
Senate,  Roman,  225 

controls  government,  227 

degeneration  of,  261.  263 

enlarged  by  Ceesar,  271 

revolt  against,  262 

restored  by  Sulla,  266 

under  Augustus,  273 
Senators,  Roman,  285 
Sen'e-ca,  275 

Sep-tim'i-us  Se-ve'rus,  311 
Serf,  401,  402,  668-570 
Shake'speare.624,  (il.)  623 
Ship  money,  643 
Siberia,  668 

Sib'yl'line  books,  227  n. 
Sic'i-ly,  109,  111,  155 

Carthaginian  invasions  of,   140, 
239,  240 
Simon  de  Montford,  494 
Slavery,  in  Greece.  181 

in  Near  East,  70 

in  Rome,  254,  288,  320,  (il.)  288 

in  Sparta,  113 
Slavs,  367 
Sluys,  503 

Social  conditions,  extravagance  of 
Louis  XIV's  court,  660 

in  Feudal  Age,  388-406 

luxury   in    seventeenth   century 
England.  620  (il.) 

during  Renaissance,  567-570 

poverty   and  distress   in  seven- 
teenth century,  617-618  (il.) 

progress  in  fourteenth  century, 
523-527 

in  Saxon  England,  370,  372-373 

following    Thirty    Years*    War, 
618-624 
Social  Contract,  629 

2z 


Social  classes,  German,  326 

Greek,  180-181 

medieval,  401^04 

early  modem,  523-527 

in  Near  East,  60-63 

Roman.  224,  251,  254,  285-289 
Social  science,  definition  of,  681 
Social  terms  and  definitions,  681 
Socii,  264 

Soc'ra-tes,  202,  (U.)  202 
Soldier,  Roman,  232-233.  (U.)  231 
Sol'o-mon,  53 
So'lon,  116 
Soph'ists,  202 
Sophocles,  190 
Sovereigns,  table  of,  677-679 
Spain,  under  Ferdinand  I,  552,  597, 
(il.)  598 

in  the  period  of  exploration,  559* 
561 

in  sixteenth  century,  597-599 

table  of  sovereigns,  677-679 
Spanish  Main,  560 
Spanish  March,  359 
Spanish  Succession,  War  of,  664 
Sparta,  character  of,  113-116 

location  of,  96 

supremacy  of,  157 

yields  to  Thebes,  168 
Spar'ta-cus,  267 
Spartans,  113-114 
Spen'cer,  624 
Sphinx,  36 

Spinning  and  weaving,  21,  (H.)  660 
Squire,  393 

St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  606 
St.  Benedict,  345,  414 
St.  Dom'i-nic,  420 
St.  Francis  of  As-si'si,  420 
St.  Mark's.  Venice.  (11.)  446 
St.  Patrick,  349 

St.  Peter's  Church,  (il.)  360,  578 
St.    Sophia,    Constantinople,    (iL) 

313 
Star  Chamber,  551,  645 
Sta'i-cho,  329 
Sto'i-cism,  204,  302 
Stone  age,  8 

new,  15-18 

old,  11-15 
Stone  of  Scone,  498,  (il.)  499 
Stour'bridge.  468 
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Streetfl,    medieval,    45^-461,    462, 
636,  (il.)  459 
of  Venice,  475 

Stuarts,  639-655 

Subject  cities,  Rome's  policy,  300 

SuUa,  268 

Sully,  606 

Sumerians,  40 

Su'sa,  167 

Suserain,  383,  485 

Sweden,  and  Peter  the  Great,  667 
in  Thirty  Years*  War,  609,  610 
table  of  sovereigns,  677-679 

Switzerland,    formed    from    **Lo- 
tharinsia."  364,  366 
in  peace  of  Westphalia,  611 
Reformation  in,  586 

Syr'arouse,  111 

before  the  Punic  wars,  240 
expedition  of  Greeks  against,  155 

Syria,  49,  132 

controlled  by  Rome,  248 
influenced  by  Greek  culture,  173 


Tac'i-tus,  275 
Ta-ren'tum,  112,  218 
Taxes,  495,  502.  504,  643,  661 

in  early  Roman  provinces,  253, 
254.271 

See  dUo  Feudal  dues 
Tel  el  Amama  tablets,  79 
Temples,  Babylonian,  75,  (il.)  75 

in  Egypt,  74.  (il.)  74 

Greek,  195,  (il.)  171,  (il.)  196 

Roman,  (il.)  282 
Tenements,  Roman,  293 
"Ten  lost  tribes,"  45 
Tet'sel,  582 
Teu-ton'es,  264 

Teut'ons,   27,   329-335.     See  Ger- 
mans 
Teutonic  Knights.  418,  419  n. 
Tha'les,  205.  112 
Theater,  Greek,  plan  of.  (il.)  191 

Roman.  294,  (Us.)  191.  284 
Thebes.  Greek,  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander. 165 

victory  over  Spartans,  158 
Thebes,  "hundred-gated."  37 
"Thegn."  372 
The-mia'to-oIoH.  130 


The-od'o-ric.  333 
The-o-do'si-us.  317-318.  333 
Ther-mop'y-lA,  location  of,  96 

Leonidas  at.  138 
Thes'pis.  190 
Third  esUte.  450 
Thirty-nine  articles,  590 
Thor,  328 

Thotmes  111  (Tot'mes)  37 
Three  Fates,  (il.)  198 
Thu-cyd'i-dee.  193 
Ti'ber.  219 
Tiberius,  306 
Tig'Uth  Pi-le'ser,  44 
Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  39,  (map) 
40 

agriculture  of,  83-84 

civilisation  of,  48-49 

geography  of,  39 

literature  of,  79-^ 

religion  of,  75-76 
Til'ly,  608 
Ti-mo'le-on,  240 
Titian,  546 
Tithes,  427 
Ti'tus,  308 

To'ga.  Roman,  285,  293,  (IL)  293 
Tonnage,  495 
Tools,  prehistoric,  11,  19 

in  Near  £^t,  84 
Tories,  649 

Tournaments,  389.  (il.)  390 
Tours  (Toor),  battle  of,  353 
Towns,  medieval,  charters  of.  457 

commercial  activity  of,  462-467 

(Us.)  459,  460,  461 

living  conditions  in,  457-462 

rise  of,  455 
Trade.    jSee  (Jommeroe 
Trade  routes,  471,  (map)  537 
Trading   companies,   Dutch    West 
India.  601  n. 

English  East  India,  626 

Hudson's  Bay,  668 

Merehant  Adventurers,  665 

Muscovy,  626 
Tragedy,      Athenian,      190,      (il.) 

190 
Tra'jan,  310 
Transportation,  medieval,  471-474 

in  Near  £:ast,  88-89 

Roiaan,  297-299 
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Treaty,  of  Bratigny  (1300).  504 

of  Utrecht  (1713).  604 

of  Verdun  (843).  364-367 

of  Westphalia  (1648),  610 
Trial.  Athenian,  150 

before  bishops.  344 

by  compurgation,  327 

among  the  Germans,  331.  330 

by  jury.  492 

medieval,  523 

by  ordeal.  327 
Trib'unes,  225-227 

power  of.  263.  269.  273 
Triumph.  Roman.  234.   (il.)   232- 

233 
Triumvirate,  first,  267 

second,  270 
Triv'i-um,  516 
Trojan  war,  101 
Troubadours,  350 
Truce  of  God.  393,  428 
Tudors,  497,  618-628 
Turks.  Seljukian,  444 

Ottoman,  537-539 
Twelve  Articles.  569 
Twelve  tables,  Roman,  226 
Tynmny  in  Greek  history,  117,  188 
Tyre,  51 ;  destroyed  by  Alexander, 

166 
Tyrian  purple.  52.  85 

U 

Ul'fi-las.  347 
U-lys'ses.  101 
Unity.  Greek.  105 

Roman.  271.  299 
University,  medieval,  51&-519 

Oxford,  (ii.)  588 

Wittenberg,  582 
Utrecht,  Union  of,  600 


Val-halla.  332 

Val-kyr'ies.  332 

Van'dals.  334 

Van  Dyck.  548,  (il.)  549,  641 

Van  Eyck,  548 

Vaphio  cups.  101 

Vas'co  da  Ga'ma,  537,  561 

Vassal,  383,  384 

Ve'ii,  conquest  of,  229 


Ve-las'qaes,  549 

Venice.  471. 474. 677,  (111.)  446,  474 

Venus.  104 

Venus  de  Milo.  201,  (U.)  201 

Ver-dun'.  treaty  of.  304 

VersaiUes.  660 

Vee-pa'si-an.  308 

Vestal  Virgin,  (il.)  222 

Ve-su'vi-us,  309,  (il.)  309 

Victory  of  Samothrace,  201,  (il.) 

201 
Vi'kinsi,  307.  309 
ViUage,396 

ViUein,  401-405,  524-527,  508-670 
Vir'gU,  103,  275 
Vis'i-goths,  333,  353 
Vosgee  Mountains,  362 


W 


Wages,  in  England.  607 

in  Germany,  608 

rise  of,  after  Black  Death,  626 
Walee,  490 
Wallace.  498 
Waiaen-stein,  008,  009 
War,  of  Austrian  Succession,  070 

Civil,  in  England,  045 

Greek.  Peloponnesian.  154-157 
Persian.  134-142 

Hundred  Years'.  502-500 

Religious.  507-007 

Roman,  in  East.  248.  205-207 
conquest  of  Greece.  247-248 
against  Italians.  227-230 
Punic.  243-247.  249 
social.  200 

of  the  Roses.  550 

Spanish  Succession.  003-006 

Seven  Years'.  070 

Thirty  Years',  007-011,  015 

See  Army 
Warfare,  effect  of.  015 

in  feudal  timea.  391.  (il.)  392 

private.  391 
Wartburg.  584.  (il.)  583 
Wat'ling  Street,  371 
Westminster  Abbey,  (il.)  653 
Westphalia,  peace  of,  010-011 
Whigs.  049 

Whit'by.  synod  at,  360 
William  the  Conqueror,  489 
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t 
► 


William  of  Orange,  600 
William  and  Mary,  650,  662-663 
Winged  bull,  (il.)  46 
Winged  victory,  (il.)  201 
Witenagemote,  372 
Wit'ten-berg.  639,  582 
Woden,  332 

Woman,  dress  of  Greek,  (il.)  182 ; 
Roman,  293 
position    of,    among    Germans, 
328;  in  Greece,  114,  181,  182; 
in  Near  East,  68,  (il.)  67,  68; 
in  Rome,  252,  289 
Women  of  the  Near  East,  grindins. 
(U.)  67 
making  bread,  (il.)  68 
Woodworking,  85 
Wool  trade,  English,  469,  503,  566 

Flemish,  470,  503,  566 
Worms.  437,  583 
Writing,  Assyrian.  80-81 
Egyptian,  78.  (ils.)  77.  78 


materials,  Greek,  (il.)  183 
Phoenician,  62.  (il.)  62 
prehistoric,  26 
See  Alphabet. 
Wydif,  621 


Xen'o-phon,  193 
Xer'xes,  137.  139 


York,  466,  661,  (il.)  460 


Za'ma.  battle  of.  247 
Ze'no.  the  Stoic,  204 
Ze-no^bi-a.  312 
Zeus.    See  Jupiter. 
Zo-ro-as'tri-an-ism,  134 
ZwingOi,  686 
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